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PREFACE. 


In this Tolame the history of Muhammadan rule in 
India is commenced. The first volume was, from the 
nature of the materials, introductory in its character; 
this opens with the accounts of the earliest inroads of 
the Ghaznivide conquerors. The copious extracts which 
it brings together from the oldest and most approved of 
the native historians supply ample means for tracing 
the rise and progress of that power which was destined 
to bring the whole peninsula tmder its sway, and to 
stand for seven centuries a conspicuous and brilliant 
example of the strength and weakness, the crimes, 
vices, and occasional virtues of Musulm&n despotism. 

The history is here carried down to the year 1260 A.D., 
embracing the consecutive annals of the Ghaznivides, 
the Ghorians, and the Slave Eongs, as ihr as the end 
of the reign of K&siru*d din. The lives of the other 
Slave Kings will be drawn from the Tdrikh-i Firoz 8h6M 
of Zi&u-d din Bami, which, as ito name implies, is a 
wmrk more particularly devoted to the rmgn of Ffros 
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Bh&h, and. must, from the date of its composition, oo< 
oupy a place in the next volume. 

The portion of history over which this volume ex- 
tends may be considered as nearly complete, though 
some scattered notices of the period embraced will be 
drawn occasionally from later writers, and Ehondamir’s 
aooount of the Ghaznivides will appear hereafter as the 
principal extract from the Siyar. 

Sinoe the publication of the first volume of this edi- 
tion, some animadversions have appeared in print upon 
the absence of any recognition of the assistance rendered 
to Sir H. M. Elliot in the preparation of the materials 
for this work ; and one or two special claims have been 
made for acknowledgments of aid contributed and work 
done. The Editor is informed, by those best acquainted 
with the circumstances, that Sir H. M. Elliot was espe- 
cially anxious to acquit himself of all obligation for as- 
sistance so rendered to him; but still, care has been 
and will be taken to acknowledge fully every contribu- 
tion deserving of notice. It so happened, however, that 
the whole of the matter in the first volume, with the 
exception of two anonymous translations, was the work 
of Sir H. M. Elliot himself, his mnnshis, or the pre- 
sent Editor. 

Sir H. H. Elliot was assisted by many frimds, both 
i^lish and native, in his search for rare works, and 
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notably by Dr. Sprenger; but at this distance of time 
it is impossible to do nunre than mahe a general acknow- 
ledgment of the &ot. The notices, bibliographical and 
biographical, all appear to have been written by Sir H. 
M. Elliot himseli^ with the exception of those of the 
geographers and a few distinguished by brackets, whicdi 
are the work of the Editor. There remain the transla- 
tions, and it is in these that the greatest aid was re- 
ceived. Many of the contributed translations are by 
English officers, both civil and military; and many 
more by munshis. They differ greatly in merit ; some 
are valuable, others require the Editor’s incessant at- 
tention £rom beginning to end,’ and iu two instances 
it has been found necessary to entirely reject the 
work done. TTuder these oiroumstances, the Editor 
has resolved to make no general acknowledgment, 
but to give the trandator’s name whenever that 
name carries with it sufficient assurance, or when a 
translation proves to be accurate, and in want of 
little or no editorial revision. By this arrangement, 
the translator will bear the retqponsibility of his own 
work; and the extent and value of the aid rendered 
will be fully understood and appreciated by* the 
reader. In cases <ff translatiims which requite to be 

* lapages 70 and 88^ tw found two short paaaagesBhowiogfhAqaalify 
of one of those tmudationn--* foir qpooimeit of many others. 
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ohe<&ed and amended tiironghont, no name lias been 
or will be given. The original translator cannot lay 
claim to the revised work, and there are few who would 
like their names to appear as the authors of translations 
obnoxious to correction. 

To set this question entirely at rest, the Editor here 
gives a complete list of the translations which appear in 
the first and in the present volume, with the names of 
those who are responsible for them. From this it will 
be seen that no one has any real ground of complaint. 
The list is confined to the translations, because all else 
is the work of Sir H. lif. Elliot or the Editor, except 
a few contributions specially and scrupulously recog- 
nized where they appear. 

VOli. I. 

OIOORAPHERS. 

The bibliographical notices are by the Editor, exciting the notice 
of the Ashkalu-l Bilad, No. Y., which is chiefly by Sir 
E[. 3d[. Elliot. 

L — Salsilata>t Tawarikh — ^Translated from Beinand’s French 
version by flie Editor. 

n. m. — ^Ibn Ehnrdadba and Mas’fldi — ^Translaticms printed in 
the old volmne revised by Editor. 

TY.— Istakhri — Editor. * 

Y. — ^Adik&ln-l Bilad — ^Partially revised by Editor. 

YL — Sfiru-1 Bnldan — ^None. 

VIL — J&mi’n-t Taw&rikh — ^The old translation revised after a col- 
lation of the various MSS. by the Editor. 

VUL—IdriBi— Translated from Janbert’s Frenoh version by the 
Editor. 

IX.— -Easwini — Editor. 
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HISTOBIAKS. 

L — ^Mujmalu-t Taw&rikh — Sir EL M. E. and the Editor, 
n. — ^BiUdori — Sir H. M. E. and the Editor, 
ni.— Ohaoh-n&ma — mnnshi, repised hj the Editor. 

IV. — ^Ma’shmi — ^Page *237 to 240 by Sir EL M. E., aU the rest 
by Editor. 

V. — ^Tarikh-i Tahiri — Lt. Perkins.* 


j A mnnshi, revised by the Editor. 


VI. — ^Beg-Lar-nama 

VII. — ^Tarkhan-nama 
Vin. — ^Tuh&tii>l Eiram — ^Anonymous^ but revised by the Editor 
and found to be aoourate. 

Appendix.— Sir B[. M. E., excepting where brackets show the 
Editor’s work. 

VOL. n. 

I.— T&rikhu-l Hind | gi, H, M. E. 
n— ’Utbx ) 


III. — Baihaki — From page 61 to 129 by a munshi, and idthough 

said to have been revised, it required very extensive cor- 
rection by the Editor , page 129 to 154 by Sir H. M. E. 

IV. — J4mi’u-1 EEikayat — A munshi, whose style had been improved 

by an Englishman, but the translation needed a thorough 
revision by the Editor. 

V. — Nizamu-t Tawarikh— Sir H. M. E. 

VI. — Eamilu-t Tawarikh — Editor. 

VIL — ^Taju-1 Ma-asir — Sir H. M. E. 

Vin. — ^Tabakat-i Nasiri — Page 266 to 359, a munshi, revised and 
sundry long gaps filled up 'Gy the Editor , page 360 to 383’ by 
the Editor. 

IX. — Jahan-Eusha — Sir H. M. E. 


* Thu translation bore no name, but the Editor has reason for beltenng it to be 
the work of Lt Perkins. It was checked bj the Editor and found to be rery correct 
’ Translations of thu and of sundry other portions of the Taiakdt^i Jfdttri had been 
made by an English officer , but the Editor, with every desire to make use of them and 
save himself labour, was obliged to reject them Prefixed to the translations were the 
following notes, the later one written after Sir H. M. EUiot's death. These of them- 
selves will show that no harsh judgment has been exercised — 

This translation u imperfect By allowing myself great latitude in goessing at 
the author's meaning, supplying wor^ sometimes whole passages, I have sncoee^ 
in making it appear a somewhat connected narrative. Had 1 marked in the margin 
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APPENDIX. 

The TaaioDS Notes are the work of Sir H. M. Elliot, exoeptmg 
where the braokets show the Editor’s additions, or special references 
are made to the sources of information, as in Notes B. and E. 

Note 0. — The translations of the extracts were made by munshis, 
and haye been revised by the Editor. 

Note F. — ^Majma’i Wasiya — munshi, unrevised. 

-iCT 1 ^ lo^fihi, revised by the Editor. 
Z(natu-1 MajfliSy ) ^ ^ 

Note G. — ^Mir-4t-il^’udi — ^Translated by R B. Chapman, Esq., B.0.S . 

Note H. — ^Extracts translated by Sir BL M. E. 

all the paesagee which were doubtful, I find I ahould haye to mark the whole trans- 
lation almost , 1 have therefore only marked thoM which are more especially obscure, 
and when the meaning appeared to be of more than usual importance. 

^ N B — ^This translation was done and the remarks m the margin made under the 
impression that it would be looked oyer by Sir H. M. Elliot** 


POBTBAIT. 

The Portrait prefab to thie volume hat been copied from 
a sheteh made by an amateur on the oeeanon of one of Lord 
DaJJmMdt offidaX reeepdont. At chance mould have it, thit 
it the only bhenett of Svr Henry EUiot extant, otherwiee, wither 
the formal cottwne nor the projUe face mould have recommended 
themtelvet at best calculated to convey an ejfeedoe repretentadon 
of the author. * 
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EERATi. 

Page 76 line 3 from the bottom .substitute “Man]unin” foi ‘‘the i\iiie- 
drinkcis auai-khuiciii) ’ — A subsequent 2 »a'^sage shows the 

tllK itathiiir 

Page 12‘i— r*‘t Jll]^ 1053’ it<ul ‘ Jiih, lo34 

I'lT — i«»r \This hi^t tontains oiih j Mt too kism^ ’ substituti 

— part of the faist kisia as fai .is ChapUi iJj, where it 
ends abruptl\ ” 

„ 204 -For Xo “1\ ’uaa“V” 

240 — luiiutL add, * btt \ ol I p 440 ’ 

, .270 — 111 note 2 fur “words ’ read ‘ word ’ 

, 4‘'j — loi Aiipcndix * F read ‘ F” 
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TAErKHU-L HIND 

OP 

ABir RrnXN al BiRirNf. 

Asf) RihAn* Mohammvd bin Ahmad ALBi»UNi alKhwak- 
imi, was bora* about a.h 360, a.d. 970-1. He was an 
astronomer, geometrician, historian, and lo^oian. He was so 

* would be more correct, according: to tbe Kamils In Bngg’s FlrvthUi 

(p 113), the name is strangely per\erted into “ Anvnry Kh(ui ’’ 

’ The place of his birth isi disputed. His earhek biographer » Shahrazdii, 
who, in hw* Tauxinlh^t Httlama, written shortly after Biranl’s death, says that he 
bom at Blrdn, in Sind, ‘*a beautiful city full of excellent and marTellons things.” 
He has been followed by Hfiji JS^halfa, by Ibn Abfi Ussailnab, and by Abti-1 FidA, on 
the authority of Ibn Su'id 1^1. Remand uho states that he was a Sindian Yet, 
where is this city of Bir6n in Sind'*’ There is a Kirhu, or jNirhn Kot, near the site 
of the present city of Haidarhbad, corresponding m position with the Btrhn indicated 
h) AbCi*l Fidh, which probably has had its first letter altered by a transposition of the 
Towel point But M Uemaud (p 195) is distinct m condemning Capt McHordo 
and other JEnglish writers who, following Idrisi, read Xirun for Birfin Abti»l Fidfi’s 
reading cannot be disputed, for he not only gives, but describes the nature of, the 
diacritical point, said all that can be said against him is tiiat be never was m India, 
and that he denved his luforination from others (See Vol I Appx p 39fi ) 
In the Amdb by Sam'&nt, a book of Ter> great authority, written a n. 

562, A .11 1166, Birfini la denred from the Forsian, and made to ap^y to any one 
bom out of Khwhnxm. Some autbonties disUnotly assert that he was bom at 
a town of Ehwknzm, but I know not if the existence of such a town has been 
estaldished. Btrfinl m his Indian Geography takes bttle notice of ^d, and saya 
nothing of hu birthplace, [The passage quoted from the Quarterly Beview/* 
(fft/rvi p. 3} seems to decide the quesUon, for Birfini ta there said to be a natiTa el 
Khwluunn, and the whole tenor of the article confirms the statement,] 

VOL, a. 
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atudiOTiB ihat Shameo-d din Muhammad Shahrazdrf, his earliest 
bio^pher, tells us “he never had a pen out of his hand, nor his 
eye ever off a book, and his thoughts were always directed to his 
studies, with the exception of two days in the year, namely 
Nauroz [NewYear’sday at the vernal oquino^, and Mihrj&n [the 
autumnal equinox], when he was occupied, according to the com- 
mand of the Prophet, in procuring the necessaries of life on such 
a moderate scale as to afford him bare sustenance and clothing.” 
[As a logician ho obtained the sobriquet of “Muhnkhk*’ or “the 
exact,” on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions].' 

[Abii-1 Fazl Baihaki who lived about half a century after A1 
Birdni, says, “ Bd Bih&n was beyond comparison, superior to 
every man of his time in the art of composition, in scholarlike 
accomplishments, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy. 
He had, moreover, a most rigid regard for truth ; ” and Bashidu-d 
din, in referring to the great writer from whom he has borrowed 
so much, says “ The Master Abu Bih&n al Biritni excelled all 
his ootemporaries in the sciences of philosophy, mathematics, mid 
geometry. He entered the service of Mahmdd bin Subuktigin, 
and in the course of his service he spent a long time in Hindus- 
t&n and learned the language of the country. Several of the 
provinces of India were visited by him. Ho was on friendly 
terms with many of the great and noble of that country, and so 
acquired an intimate knowledge of their books of philosophy, 
religion, and belief. The best and most excellent of all their 
books upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the work of 
Shaikh Rais Abu 'Ali ibn Sin& (Avicenna). It is called Bitokal, 
or in Arabic B&tajal ; this book be translated into Arabic. From 
this work also he extracted a great deal which he made use of 
in his E&ndn Mas’ddi, a work upon mathematics and geome- 
try, named after the Sult&n Mns’dd. All that the sages of 
India have said about numbers, ages, and eras (imdrikii), has 
been exactly given by Abu Rib&n in his translation of the 
Bitakal.”] 


> Xlmourt twrVtniUy p 29. 
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file vas indebted to tbe Snlt&n of Kbar&rizm for the oppor- 
tunity of visiting India, for he was appointed by him to accompany 
the embassies which he sent to Mahmdd of Ghazni. A1 Far&bi 
and Abd-1 £hair joined one of these embassies, but the famous 
Avioenna, who was invited to accompany them, refused to go, 
being, as it is hinted, averse to enter into controversy with Abd 
Bih&n, with whom he differed on many points of science, and 
whose logical powers he feared to encounter. [On the invitation 
of Mahmdd, Abd Bihdn entered into his service, an invitation 
which Aviconna declined. It was in the suite of Mahmud and 
of his son Mas’dd that] Abd Bihdn travelled into India, and he 
is reported to have staid forty years there ; but if wo may judge 
from some errors that he has committed in his geographical 
description of the country, such as placing Tbdnesar in the Dodb, 
it would appear that he never travelled to the east of Lahore.^ 
Abd Bihdn died in a.h. 430, a.d. 1038-9. 

He wrote many works, and is said to have executed several 
translations from the Greek, and to have epitomised the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. His works are stated to have exceeded a camel-load, 
insomuch that it was supposed by devout Muhammadans that 
he received divine aid in his compositions. Those most spoken 
of are astronomical tables, a treatise on precious stones, one on 
Materia Medica, an introduction to astrology, a treatise on 
chronology, and the famous Edndnu-1 Mas’ddi, an astronomical 
and geographical work frequently cited by Abd-1 Fidd, especially 
in his tables of Lat. and Long. For this last work he received 
from the Emperor Mas’ud an elephant-load of silver, which, how- 
ever, he returned to the Boyal Treasury, “a proceeding contrary 
to human nature," according to the testimony of Shahraz&ri. 

[An accomplished writer in a late number of the Quarterly 
Beview," observes: ‘*Abd Bihdn a native of the country (of 
Ehw&rizm) was the only early Arab writer who investigated tiie 
antiquities of the East in a true spirit of historical criticism/* and 
he proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge ancient 
' 8«e note T<d. I. p 353. 
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teolinical chronology which are of the highest importance iA 
establishing the eaily civilization of the Arian race. According 
to this reviewer, Abd Bih&n says, the solar calendar of Khw&r* 
izm, was the most perfect scheme for measuring time with which 
he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the astronomers of 
that oountiy, that both the solar and the lunar zodiacs had 
originated with them ; the divisions of the signs in their systems 
being far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or 
Arabs. ♦ ♦ • Another statement of Abu Bih&u’s asserts 

that the Ehw&iizmians dated originally from an epoch anterior 
by 980 years to the era of the Seleucida> (equal to b.c. 1304), 
a date which agrees pretty accuiatoly with the period assigned 
by our best scholars to the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian 
calendar.’^ ^ This most curious and interesting information, for 
which we are indebted to the writer in the Quarterly,” raises 
higher than eyer the reputation of Abd Rih&n, atid must inten- 
sify the desire so long felt for a complete translation of bis 
extant woiks ] 

The names of his writings are given in full by Beiske in the 
Supplement to the BibL Or. on the authority of Abu Ussaibiab. 
The work by which he is best known, and which to the cultivator 
of Indian history is tlie most important, of all his works is the 
T&iikhu-l Hind in Arabic. A manuscript of this work, or of a 
portion of it, is in the Imperial Library, Palis {Fonds Ducaw^*oy^ 
No. 22), and fiom this MS. M. Reinaud extracted two chapters" 
which he published in the Journal Amtique^ and separately in his 
** Fi^agmenU Atabes ct Perham medtU relaUfs a V Inde aniirk^ure- 
fnent an xi. stkle de Vire C/triftemie.*^ [The work, according to 
H. Reinaud, was written in India in 1031 A.D., and ho observes 
upon Get dcrit est un tableau de Tdtat litterairo et scienti- 
fique de la presqu’ile, au moment ou les amides musulroanea y 
pdndtidrent pour la premiere fois. On y voit success! vement 
apparaltre les prinoipaux travaux littdraires, philosophiques et 
astronomiques dos Indtens, le tableau de leors dreef, la tnanidre 

* <*Qiuirterly Bewcw/’ No 240, p. 400. 
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dont ils t)omp(aient les joars^ lea mois, les et lea cycles.’’^ 

Sir H« Bawlinaon poaaeaaea a MS. of a part of A1 Biruni’s 
worksj^ and there ia a manuscript of some portions thereof 
mentioned by M. Hmnel as existing in the Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris. This MS. appears to be the one noticed by D’Herbelot 
in the articlo Athary [and to be the same as that which was 
formerly much referred to by M. Quatremfere under the title 
‘Ath&rel B&kieth.^”^] The Tat ikhu-l Hind is not known at 
all in India, and M. Beinaud states that it is not mentioned iii 
any of the bibliographical works in Arabic which have come 
under his observation. It will bo seen hereafter that Abu-1 Fazl 
Baihaki attributes to him another w^oik, A History of Khw4r- 
izm,” which is noticed by M. Fraehn in his catalogue ^ 

The TdriUiU^l Hind treats of the literature and science of the 
Indians at the commencement of the eleventh century. It does 
not bear the name of the author, but we learn from it, that he 
accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni ; that he resided many years 
in India, chiefly, in all probability, in the Panjab, studied the 
Sanskrit language, translated into it some works from the Arabic, 
and translated from it two treatises into Arabic. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Abu-1 Faraj, in his ‘‘ Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Authors.” Biruni says, towards the end of his 
preface, ** I have translated into Arabic two Indian works, one 
discusses the origin and quality of things which exist, and is 
entitled Saukhya, the other is known under the title of Patan- 
jali,® which treats of the deliverance of the soul from the trammels 
of the body. These two works contain the chief principles of 
the Indian Creed.” ® 

Neither the original nor the translation of this work [presumed 

' iur r/iKftf, p 80.] 

* [Tbitt fact, and general character of the ortiule in the Review,” which 
probably no one elbe m Earopo could have written, aftord eatSuent indication of the 
writer, Sir H Rawltnson ] 

* C* Quarterly Review,” No 240, p 490, note , JUtftn tur riude, p 30 ] 

* Bibi, p. 28. 

* [See Note, next page ] * Roinnud'e ¥» p xiil 
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to be that] of Patanjala has descended to ns ; but as Keinaud 
observes^ the declaration quoted in the preceding paragraph aervos 
to indicate the author of the Tdrikhu-l Hind^ which other circum- 
stances would have rendered extremely probable. Bashidu-d dinj 
in his history, quotes as one of the works to which he is indebted 
for his information, an Arabic version of the B&takal,” made 
by Al-Biruui.^ Bin&kiti also mentions this translation of the 

i [The Sanskrit work translated by Abd Rihdn bas, upon this idcntiflcatton 
made by Knnaud, boon unhebitatingly bolicred to Lave been tho production 
of the rntanjali, a well-known pbilosopbor and Yedic commentator and 
jcnimmanan (Muller's Sansknt I^it p 235) The description given of that work 
by Aba liihrm accords veiy well with the Rano's wntings , but tlio pp<'iimens 
which we bare of the woik in the published fragments of A1 Birdnf, aud in 
their reproduction by Bashulu-d dm are of a very ditterent character Tho latter 
wilier says it was a book upon the arts aud Rcionces, containing nil that tho sages 
of India have written about nnmben>, agts, and eras, and aectirdingly wo find the 
book cited upon questions of chronologv and gtograpliy In the K\tract printed 
by M Rtmaud, the uord w giieu diNtintth Bat'injali/* hut I have not found 
It so written in an) ot the MSS ol the Jainf u-t Tuwaiikh or of Binfikiti The MS 

of the E I 1 tbiar) saja ** the name ot the Imok is "hith in Arabic they 

wnte In the passage translated and pnnteii in Vol I p 41, it is written 

another The Luiknow MS has JjLjb aiid 

The Arabic MS is equally explicit and says — 

*'Tho word B^itajal is the Arabic form of what in the original is Bhtukal ” 
(Judging from analog> there is but one kttcr between the ai{f and tbe^tw*, for tho 

f IS so found wntten in words about which there can be no doubt, os y yuj) Here 

we bare tho remarkable fact that tho Arabic form of t\w name (Bhtajul or B^tanjal) 
IS more like the presumed Suuskiit original (Patanjali) than tho word Bhtakal or 
Bhtunkal, which is gnen as tho cxaif or ueaicst transcription of that onginol word. 
Mr Morhy found tho word writkn Bhmitakal or BiiUnukal in two munutaripts 
of Biuhkitf (Jour li A S VI. 20). In tbo It As Soc *s copy of Bm^ikiil it is 

written A Tirsian note prefixed to the MS No 10 of the E. As Socuty, 

and trauslahHl by Dr Duncan Forbes, says, ** After AbO Rlhhn hod made thorongh 
proOcieuc) in the scunces of the Indian pbilosophers, he translated from tbo Indian 
language into tbo Arabic tongue, tho book of Phtankal, or Fktanjal [JiLjb] 
which IS a coilectiOD of all the fciences, and one ol the most valuublo works of the 
sages of Bind. ♦ * ♦ To this work ho gave tho name of Phtanjol, [ Jjcub] 

a copy of which ho earned away with him/* — (Forbes, Jour R A.S VI. p. 38 ) 
This note would seem to have been drawn from Rashfdu-d din's notico of Abd 
Rdikn above quotod— and the spelling of tho name of the book is identioally the 
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work, and says that Birdui included the translation in the 
£&nunu-l Mas’dd!/ but a close examination of the E&ndn does 
not confirm this, for there is nothing special about India in the 
work. 

The two chapters of his work, edited by M Eeinaud, relate to 
the eras and geography of India. Like the Chinese travels of 
Fa-hian and Ilwen Tsaiig, they establish another fixed epoch 
to which we can refer for the determination of several points re- 
lating to the chronology of this country. We learn from them 
that the Ilarivansa Purdna, which the most accomplished 
orientalists have hitherto ascribed to a period not anterior to 
the eleventh century, was already quoted in Biruni’s time as a 
standard authority, and that the epoch of the composition of the 
five Siddhdntas no longer admits of question, and thus the 
theories of Anquetil du Perron and Bentley are demolished for 
ever.® 

The extract from the Tdrilhu^l Hind given below is of great 
historical interest. The succession of the last princes of E&bul 

Bamo nfl m tho MS of the E 1 Library It thiw appears \er) quebtionahle whether 
the Patanjali m rvally the author rettrred to, but at an) i*ato it w tertaiu that 
no Sunsknt work hcarin<if lim uauc has )et boon di'^cmered which at all corresjionds 
to tho book usfd Abu ililiau If a may be ^entured on, the dual byllablo 
Inl IS pOB!»ibl) the Sunnkrit kala^ ** time ”] 

' M Kfinuud (p 97) sn)'s t»t thib work that “ uulortuuatel) it haa not come down 
to us ” It uppturs U) ha\o escaped him that nearly tlie entire trst \olumti exists in 
the D«Hllciftii Library, collated with tho auto^nph of the author, and dated as fur 
hack na All 1083 The contents ol that Toluiue are giien m Dw. Nicoirs and 

lhwe)’8 Cutal<iguc In tho notes to that article the learned Doctors haro surely 

taken verj unn(*et»s.s«ry tiouble to wnte elaboralo remarks upon Arln , winch 
can be no <»ther place than Ujain, in Malwa, wluch by BiKuiurl (Vol. I p 126), and 
the early Arabic authors was written as boiug more in conformity with 

rtoh*my, who colls it hj tho name of [There w a cop) of tho Katiunu^l 

among Sir 11 Elliot’s MSS ] 

® Compare Kemaiurs A'/oymoit*, mr VJHihy p 29-239, and Ahon-l 
1 xcv , Sprengcr’a p 151, Casiri, A’lWiofA Tom i p 

322, D’Herhelot, 7/*W. (h Tom i pp 4 407, 496, and Tom n pp 697, 722. 

Greg. Ahulfurugu Difna^tt p 229, Wustenhld , (noffr p 77, 

Siogrt^hu* Cmr b. u Do Uomu, Mutmano Autun -/iwAi, s v Niooll 

and PuBoy, JiotU. Cwl i/A'A Or Cat Jtab pp 2oJ, .‘ioO^aod, 552 , Elugel, Ik 
hiierpt'ut%bu$f 76 WustoiifeUl, -/iviAmAc 129, As A’or, VI* 537, 
IX. 195; Jtamp^MiyV 510, vi 635, ihmahlr-Muit, \\ 160, \M I Ht\> Jlist 11.457. 
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giTen there, though not in accordance with the Btatementa of 
Hirkhond and other Persian historians, yet, being d^endant on 
the contemporary testimony of Bfrdni, is of course more trust* 
worthy than that of subsequent compilers, and is moreover con- 
fbrmed by the Jdmi^tht Tawdrikh. With respect to this table of 
succession, the ingenuity of the French editor induced him to 
surmise that it probably represented a series of Br&hman princes 
who succeeded in subverting a Buddhist dynasty of Turks, and 
to whom should be attributed certain coins of a peculiar type 
which numismatists had previously some difficulty in assigning 
to their true masters. M. A. Longp^rier has confirmed this 
opinion by certain arguments, which have been printed as an 
appendix to M Reinaud^s work, and he has been ably followed 
by Mr. E. Thomas, B.C.S., who has published a paper in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, respecting the proper 
attribution of this scries. The result is that we are able to trace 
Br&hman kings of K&bul to the beginning of the tenth century, 
about A.I). 020, and thus clear up the mist which enveloped a 
whole century of the Indian annals previous to Mahmud’s 
invasion.* 

In the same paper Mr. Thomas observes that the word 
Haroira, so long supposed to be a proper name, and so eagerly 
sought for among the Hindu kings of India, proves to be an 
abbreviation of the full title of the Ehalif of Baghd&d, — Amiru*l 
M&mxnkn ^ — continued by the Muhammadans in this curtailed 
form from the Arabic reverses of their own Ghazni money, when 
they adopted the style of coin found current in the countries they 
bad subdued. *^Tfae abbreviation of the full titles of the Khalif 
into ^ri Hamira will be seen,” says Mr. Thomas, **to be neoes* 
saiy, as the space occupied by the device did not admit of the 
introduction of many more Hindi letters of the size it was the 
custom to employ.” But this supposed abbreviation is disproved 
by examining the gold coins of Muhammad Ghori, on one of 

* Vol is. p. 104, [flee also hu Jhrtntep, I. 831 ] 

* See note ia Appendix on ** Hie Kings of KAbnl.*’ 

% 
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irUohy in tbe poesessicm of General Oanningham^ Sri Hacmir is 
ascribed as the title of the king^ not of the Khalif. The legend 
on one side only (not on two sides) is Hamhr Muhammad 
BdmL On the copper coins Sri Hamir is on the reverse^ but the 
purport of the expression is fully shown by the position it occu- 
pies on the gold coins. Amir is used by Baihaki as equivalent 
to Sult&n, and that is no doubt the use of it in all these places. 
The legend of Sri Samant Deo on many of this series of coins, 
upon which so much stress is laid, as indicative of Samant’s 
power as one of the chief founders of the dynasty, does not seem 
to have reference to that prince, but to be an honorary title as-> 
Burned by the reigning prince, meaning the “fortunate warrior;” 
otherwise it certainly would not have been stamped on the coins 
of Prithi R&j, who lived 2o0 yeftirs later, and was not, like 
Samant, a Brahman, but a Ohauh&n Rajput, and proud of his 
lineage.^ 

Extract.* 

K&bul was formerly governed by princes of the Turkish race. 
It is said that they were originally from Tibet. The first of 
them, who was named Barhtigin, dwelt, when he arrived at 
£&bul, in a cave, in which no one could enter except by crawling 
on all fours. The cave contained a spring, and he provided him- 
self therein with food for some days. This cave is now well 
known by the name of Bakar, and is entered by those persons 
who wish to obtain the blessing which a visit to it is supposed to 
confer, and bring out some of the water, not without much diffi- 
culty. Groups of peasants used to labour near the entrance of 
the cave. Such a thing (as remaining in the cave without food) 

* [See Mr Thomas* reply to this, Fnrwpl 331, and “ Jour.E. A. S,” xvu 170, 
extrac^to from which will be found in the Appendix to this volume 

’ [dir H Elliot himnelf projiarod this Extract tor the press from M Eeinaud^s 
French version, comparing that as ho wont on with the Arabic text The Editor 
has made no alteration in the translation, except the substitution of **Baiht]giu“ lor 
** Barkotzdr,*’ as the name appeared in the tirst edition In Sir H. Elbot*s draft 
translation the word is written << Barliatgin,*’ but the cop}ist or pmtmr read 
** Barkaiidr,*’ aa an ignoiani person might well do ] 
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could not be practised without the oonnivanoe of some one. The 
people who were in league with Barhtigin engaged the peasants 
to labour without ceasing, relieving each other night and day, by 
which it happened that the place was constantly surrounded. 
After some days, Barhtigin came all of a sudden out of the cave,^ 
and the men who were near the entrance saw him appear as one 
just born, clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed 
from head to foot. He was looked upon as a wondrous person, 
and destined for empire. So he rendered himsolf master of the 
kingdom of E&bul, which continued in his family for sixty 
generations. 

The Indians attach little importance to the sequence of events, 
and neglect to record the dates of the reigns of their kings. 
When they are embarrassed,* they arc silent. I will here men- 
tion what I have hoard some people of the country say. It is 
true, according to what I have heard, that the succession of 
these reigns was written on a piece of silk, which was found in 
the fortress of Nagarkot. I vehemently desired to read this 
writing, but different circumstances prevented mo. 

Among the number of these kings was Eanak,^ who founded 
the Yibdr at Pesh&wur, which boars his name It is said that 
the R&i of Kanauj offered to this prince, among other presents, 
a piece of cloth of excellent texture, and of a new kind, of which 
Eanak wished to make a dress. But the tailor refused to make 
up the garment, saying, 1 see the figure of a human foot, and 
notwithstanding all my endeavours, still the foot will como be- 

^ He eecnat to ha\e ini2)o*4ed upon the croditloiw people by the seme nKomt which 
are even no« practibcd lu the west of India I^ient Uutleau m lua ** PernonaJ yar- 
raiirc oj a Tmr %h and Capt Oalwnie in hw and (*ump of limtjoet 

gtvee on ai count ot a man who allowed hiinsili to interred lor a month 
The former is circumstAntial in his account, and Roems to yield iaith to the statement 
of bis luirraton It is not improbable that the auciouts alluded to this pracfice 
'aheu they spoke of Indians who Ined without {ocnI, and iii caves. Aulns (lelbus 
f-piaks of them as '^^tcnlem, apud evtrema Iiuba* nulio (ibatu vescenbnn ** Nwt. 
Att i\ 4 Koe also Philoetintus, Vii ApolUxw 45, Ctosiu', i/Wte JSjratpt xxui ; 
GioW’b 6V«<r, 111 113 

* [fb'o Remand, Mftn our P Inde, p 73, Thomas’ J^nnofp, Index, Kamshka, see 
Cunuiii^bam, Jonr Ben. As Soc ” Vol xjuii ] 
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tween the shoalders/^ This bears a relation to the story wluch 
I have elsewhere narrated in the legend of Bal. 

Eanak understood that the B&i of Kanauj intended to insult 
hiiUi and to evince the small estimation in which he held him> so 
Kanak departed quickly with his army towards Eanauj. At 
this news the B&i of Eanauj was greatly embarrassed^ not find- 
ing himself in a position to contend with the king of Kabul. He 
consulted with his minister, who said, You have roused a man 
who was peaceably disposed, and an untoward act has been 
committed. Now cut off my nose and lips, and mutilate me, 
that I may search out a way of practising some artifice, since 
there are no means of open resistance.” 

The Ra{ did as his minister advised, and allowed him to 
depart to the frontier. When the army of Kdbul met the 
minister, he made himself known, and was conducted to the 
presence of Kanak, who demanded of him how he was reduced 
to that (pitiable) condition He replied, ‘‘I endeavoured to dis- 
suade the Eai from contending with you, and recommended him 
to make his submission, but, charging me with collusion, be 
mutilated me. If you march by the road which lies before you, 
you will find it long. You will more easily arrive at your desti- 
nation by encountering the difficulties of the desert between him 
and us, provided you can carry with you a supply of water for a 
few days ” Kanak said, “ This is easy ” So he took with him 
water, as recommended, and was guided on his way by the 
minister, who preceded him when he entered the boundless 
desert. AVhen some days had elapsed, and the king knew not 
his way, he enquired of the minister, who replied, No rebuke 
can attach to me for seeking to secure the safety of my master, 
and the destruction of his enemy. The nearest way to escape 
from the desert is that by which you entered it. Do to me as 
you wish, but none of you can escape alive from this desert.” 
At these words Kanak mounted bis horse, and urged it towards 
some low ground, in the midst of which he dug bis spear, and 
water gushed out from it, which sufficed for the present and 
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tutwtt wants o£ the whole army, llien the minister said to the 
king, ”I did not intend to practice deceit upon powerful angels, 
hnt only upon weak men ; and since things have so turned out, 
accept my intercession, and pardon my gracious master. Eanak 
replied, “I now retrace my way, and grant your solicitation. 
Your master has already received the punishment due to him.” 
Upon this the king returned to his country, and the minister to 
his master the H&i. But on his arrival be found that the B&i 
had been deprived of the use of his feet and bands on the self* 
same day that Kanak had planted his spear in the ground.^ 

The last of these kings was Laktuzam&n, and his minister was 
Salar, a Br&hman. • * • Laktdzam&ii’s thoughts 

and actions were evil, so that many complaints reached the 
minister, who loaded him with chains and imprisoned him for his 
correction. * * * So the minister established himself 

on the throne, and was succeeded by the Brdhman Sdmand, 
whose successor was Kamalava, whoso successor was Bhim, whose 
successor was Jaip&l, whose successor was Anand Pdl, whose 
successor was Nardajanpal,’ who ascended the throne a.h. 412. 
His son, Bhim Piil, succeeded him after the lapse of five years, 
and under him the sovereignty of India became extinct, and no 
descendant remained to light a fire on the hearth. These princes, 
notwithstanding the extent of their dominions, were endowed with 
excellent qualities, were faithful to their engagements, and 
gracious towards their infeiiors. The letter which Anand P&l 
wrote to Amir hlahmiid, at the time enmity existed between 
them, is much to be admired. “ I have heard that the Turks have 
invaded yonr dominions, and have spread over Kbur&s&n: if 
you dmire it, I will join you with 5,000 Cavalry, 10,000, 
lufiintiy, and 100 Elephants ; but if you prefer it, 1 will send 
my son with twice the number. In making this proposal, I 

’ Thr stofy w ioU in ths JUm'u-l Ihkuydt, I, xu IS, with mme vomtioaii, [bm 
poMtf the article on the JtoPu-l Hikhyitt] Kaiiak*e name U not monUimod, but the 
hero lA Sh&h-i2hbhlietkiif King of SS^bvl^ HUiSm, Ghaeui, etc 

^ [Jhunaud Bays the MS. will a^t of this nenie being read Tardii^anp41| Tor* 
vajanjiia, or Norvajanp&l ] 
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not wish to ingratiate myself with yon. Though I have 
vanquished you, I do not desire that any one else hut myself 
should obtain the asoendanoy.”* This prinoe was a determined 
enemy of theMusulm&ns from the time that his son Nardajanp&l 
was taken prisoner, but his son was, on the contrary, well dis- 
posed towards them.* 

^ This IS translated somewhat differently by M Remand, but the Y6rsio!i here 
given seoms more in conformity with the original Arabic 
^ [Mr. Thomas has brought forward strong evidence against the accuracy of this 
passage He quotes the cotmfcerpart passage m the Persian and Arabic versions of 
the Jhmi'u-t Taw&rikh whuh sa}s ** And Kank returned to his country and was the 
last of the Katdrmkn kings ” ^ that the name of Jjaktdzam&n would appear to he 
uotlung more than on intorroct rendering of the designation of tiie tribe of Kattir — 
“ Jour. R A S ” ix 177, Pr%nsep^yo\ I p 3i5 It may he added that Remand's 
text gives the name os ^^Laktdzamhu*’ m the first, but '^Laktfirzamfin'’ m the 
second instance ] 
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II. 

TiiLRrKn YAMfNr 

OR 

KITABU-L YAMfNr 

OF 

AL *UTBr. 

' £The author of this celebrated work was named Abu Nasr ^ 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al Jabbaru-1 ’Utbi. He was a mem- 
ber of the family of ^Utba, which held important offices under 
the S&manis, and he himself was Secretary to Sult&n Mahmdd^ 
so that he enjoyed excellent opportunities of becoming fully 
acquainted with the operations of that conqueror.' His work 
comprises the whole of the reign of Hasiru-d din Subuktigin, 
and part of that of Mahmud^ down to the year 410 Hijra (1020 
A.i>.) The author would appear to have lived a few years later 
than this, as he records an event as happening in 420 Hijra,* 
but the interest of his work ceases with tho year 410.] 

^Though holding an appointment near the person of Mahmud, 
he does not seem to have accompanied him in his expeditions, 
for he evidently had no knowledge of the topography of India, 
and his statements in respect of localities are of little authority. 
He never mentions Lahore or Dehli, and with the exception of 


‘ [This article has bm eompilod, for the most part, from Sir H. Elliot’s rough 
notes and memoranda.] ’ [Ueynolds Translation, 474 ] 
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the title RS, no Hindi word is found in his pages. In dates he 
is deficient^ and far from precise.] 

[There are several Persian translations of this work, which hear 
the title of Tarjuma-i Yamini. The most ancient of these is 
that of Abu*l Sharaf Jarh&dkdni, or Jarb&zk&ni, which was made 
in 682 Hijri, or 1186 a.d. This version is very rarely met with 
in India, but it has been rendered into English by the Bev. J. 
Reynolds, and published under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund (London, 1858). Another version is the 
modern one made by Muhammad Kar&mat ^Ali of Dehli. This 
is known as the Tdrikh-i Amini or Tarjuma-t Yamini, and 
although it is not common, it can easily be procured. Kar&mat 
^Ali’s translation is very literal, the order of the words even 
following that of the original Arabic, and it is in general very 
correct and free from errors. He interposes fdidas or notes con- 
taining explanations of meaning and surmises about identifica- 
tion of places, but these are common place, and of little value.] 
[A knowledge of the work of ^IJtbi was at one time considered 
a great desideratum in Europe, but it is now found to contain 
but little which is not accessible through other channels. Firishta 
and other historians have, by means of the Persian versions, ex- 
tracted from it all that is of value and interest. But for all this 
it must continue a work of authority and an object of curiosity, 
as the original source from which later writers have drawn 
much of their information respecting Mahmud’s campaigns.] 
[The style of the original has generally been considered diffi- 
cult and inflated, and Earamat Ali describes it as very difficult, 
but at the same time good and elegant ** Sir H. Elliot, who 
himself translated the extracts which follow from the original 
Arabic, observes that he ** was alarmed at first at the declared 
difficulty of the text, but found it to vanish after a little exami- 
nation/* All passages relating to India have been extracted, 
and the translations are literal, except that some of the useless 
illustrations have been omitted.*’] 

[The BibliothSque Imperiale possesses three ooifles of the 
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m UlMgr )Hdiliilied in “INmm dt iv* 1?^« in 

illjp^ complete inuaelntion into Fieaobu] > Oepiee of tbs r4riii 
Xiimini an sot unoomSion is Isdi*. of the beet ie in tho 
Xihruy of Neww&h fiSr&ja4 Hulk, of Bjadatib&d; an4 M> 
Eo'e^isaoD bee a very good copy. The editios Ikbograpbod Bt 
DeUi in the year 1847, is a Tery clear one, and contains soma 
useful marginal notes, explanatory of the diflonlties of the tent 
B eras edited by Maolarl Asbraf 'Ali and Dr. Sptenger : sine, 
large 8m 423 (497) p^es each oontaming 16 lines. Professor 
Meiseber has zmnarked on the errors of its pagination.* 6U- 
ysstre de Saoy notioes a copy of one of the commentaries in a 
Library at Constantinople.* I only know one copy from which 
I have made the Batraots given hereafter. This belongs to a 
pertinadoBS old lady at Belgrim, who, without knowing what it 
is^ scrvpulonaly guards it from leaving her house, ever since my 
engntries respecting the work have led her to look upon it as of 
CTOSoding value. 


SHARH'l TAniKHI YAHilfi. 

There axe several commentaries upon ’ITtbi’s history bearing 
Oris title. Their object is the explanation of the difficidt paa- 
aages, ai^ the aetding the right orthography of namea. 
sne thns enomerated by Bdji Ebal& : 

**The comm e nta t ors are Hajda^d din Kirm&ni; Kaaaam but 
Hnsaia Ehwdriami, who died a.eu 665; T6jn>d din *Tsa bin 
Ifahnadd ; Haibatu-d din Abd ’ Abdu-Uab ; Habmdd bin 'Umar 
W^iijdni Bauhipari, who has entitled bis work “Gardena of ^e 
mreallent and odoriforons herbs of Iho learned.” Another n 
Ahd4 Uiaa Altdoia, who tells us dtat having consulted five 

> JKm.jiw'rAmv«.3S. 

* ZettiM-fl. w, OMBMteft, ToL IH. p. m 

* Vlsswi uts, pi t<i;> 
mtsKtaw gnmlwin adl*A>ist»To4«fat, Toau 11. 

* Zmm Mlk piiift if KiH , V, **T«iaial mA T ri, XI. p. fo; f-iff-rrrlfrr.irWrs *’ 

•ev^XoBhtv.p.ais.. , ^ , 
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other commentaries, he extracted from them all that was useful, 
and made to them many important additions of his own. When 
it was complete, he presented his work to his master, the cele- 
brated Kutbu-d din Shirazi, who honoured it with his approval. 
In the end, Kutbu-d din desired him to join the text to the com- 
mentary, an arrangement of which the author did not approve , 
but having extracted from the text the most important words in 
it, he joined to them the necessary explanation in such a manner 
that one could not distinguish the text from the commentary, 
which together form one well-combined whole He completed 
his labours on the entire work of ’Utbi at Tabriz, in the year 
721 H (1321 A 1)) 

It is difficult to conceive the nature of the w'ork thus spoken 
of A combination of text and commentary so as to represent an 
harmonious unity, seems an impossibility. 

The only commentary I know in India is by ‘‘Ali bin Muslihu-s 
Sama'diH-al Kiimaiii The year of composition docs not appear, 
but the copy winch I have seen cannot be less than three hundred 
ycais old It is not a commentary upon the complete text, but 
only the most difficult w'oids are selected for explanation The 
poition thus selected for exegetical notes amounts to about one- 
tenth of the text. The extravagances of which the author is 
guilty, in the following short extract (p 51), where he endeavours 
to show the correct w'ay of writing Indian names, proves that the 
work can be of no real value, and that it is an impudent attempt 
of Ignorance to appear learned Yet liis notions of the value of 
wliat he was engaged upon are correct enough, though it must be 
confessed they aie very original. He says * — “ Books of history 
operate as a warning to the wise, and their perusal inspires even 
the negligent with subjects of reflection, and especially those who 
have occasion to travel. Moderns derive benefit from the in- 
structions of tho ancients, those who are present learn from those 
that aie absent, and posterity becomes acquainted with the occu- 
pations of its ancestors.” It is for these solemn truisms that 
the author considered a commentary upon a work which treats 
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of such exalted subjects as history treats of, a most useful labour 
to undertake. 

Conquest of Kusddr. 

The ruler of Kusd&r, which was near the territory of Ghazna, 
rebelled against Amir Subuktigin.^ His fort was itself strong, 
naturally as well as in its approaches, and he thought that the 
difSculties of the road, as well as the distance, would prevent the 
Amir from attacking him ; but he was afraid lest his territory 
might be plundered, while his city was invested by the Amir’s 
cavalry. Amir Subuktigiu marched that long distance over lofty 
and difficult hills, with his troops in close columns, one after 
the other, and with such expedition, that his body knew no 
rest, nor his eyes sleep, and his army had but little repose. 

So Subuktigin and his followers attacked the city of the ruler of 
Kusd&r, and seized him suddenly, like as a sheep is seized, when 
its limbs are tom to be roasted and placed before a guest ; and 
the faces of the inhabitants were so changed through alarm, that 
the very dogs barked at them, and mothers in their fright de- 
serted their children. The Amir thought it expedient to show 
kindness to the ruler of Kusddr, and to restore to his possession 
all that he had taken from him. He made peace with him on 
condition that he should immediately pay a contribution in money 
and hereafter proniibe to send an annual tribute. The Khutba 
also \^as read in that territory in the name of Amir Subuktigin, 
and coiners and goers, and the far and near became acquainted 
with these circumstances ® 

Amir Subukiujin^s First Invasion of Hind, 
o o o o o 

After this victory he made frequent expeditions into Hind, in 

> This namo was not uncommon about this penod The famous AmSru-l Umarh, 
of Baghd&d, the Turk Subuktigin died in a h 364. Hammer-Purgstall, on the 
authority of Sha'dri, says the name is Sebuktigln , but Ibn Khallik&n sa^'s it should 
be buhuktigin. 

^ W'e find the ruler of Kusd&r subsequently refusing to pay his tribute, in con- 
sequence of which the Sult&n was again compelled to attack him. — lkhl% Mtoth 
p. die 
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the prosecution of holy wars, and there he conquered forts upon 
lofty hills, in order to seize the treasures they eontained, and 
expel their garrisons. He took all the property they contained 
into his own possession, and captured cities in Hind, which had 
up to that time been tenanted only by infidels, and not trodden 
by the camels and horses of Musulm&ns. 

When Jaipfil^ had ascertained the calamity which had befallen 
him fn>m the reports of the people who travelled in his country, 
and how Subuktigin was taking different parts of the territory 
into his own possession, and injuring everybody who opposed 
him in his projects of ambition, the deepest grief seized him 
and made him restless, and his lands became narrow under his 
feet, though their expanse was broad. Then he arose with his 
relations and the generals of his army, and his vassals, and 
hastened with his huge elephants to wreak his revenge upon 
Subuktigin, by treading the field of Islfim under his feet, and 
doing dishonour to that which should be treated with respect. 
In this disposition he marched on until he passed Lamghfin, and 
approached the territory of Subuktigin, trusting to his own 
resources and power, for Satan had laid an egg m Jaipfil's brain 
and hatched it ; so that he waxed proud, entertaining absurd 
thoughts, and anticipating an immediate accomplishment of his 
wishes, impracticable as they were. 

When the Amir heard of Jaip&l’s approach towards his 
temtory, and of his great power, he girt up his loins to 
fight, and collecting his vassals and the Muhammadan forces 
whose duty it was to oppose infidels, he advanced firom 
Ghazna against Jaipdl, who was encamped between that 
place and Lamgh&n, with soldiers as black as night, and as 
impetuous as a torrent. Yaminu-d daula Mahmud accom- 

^ S. de Sacy reads Haibal,*’ and says some mannsenpts have it Hamal” and 
He obsexTes also that Dow has ** Jerpid ** and Abistagi*’ for ** Alpte* 
ghin,” Subuktsfi” for « Sdbekteghin,” “ Tighh*' for « Togan,” and “ Bab Toor” 
far “ Baitour.*’ Finshta has “ Jaip&l, the son of Ishtp&l ,** in Bnggs, “ Hu^aL*' 
See M^m, ntr p. 252. 


) 
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panied Amir Subuktigin, like a lion of the forest or a destructive 
eagle, and they attempted no difficult undertaking which they 
did not easily accomplish 

The armies fought several days successively against each other, 
and cups filled to the brim with blood, drawn from wounds in- 
dicted by sword and spear, circulated amongst them till they 
were drunken In the field of this battle there was a very lofty 
mountain near the infidels, which was very difficult to ascend, 
called the 'Ukba Ghuzak.^ In one of its ravines there was a 
clear fountain of water of the dimensions required by the Hanafi 
law for purification,® in which there were no impurities, or even 
watermoss. If any filth were thrown mto it, black clouds col- 
lected, whirlwinds arose, the summits of the mountains became 
black, ram fell, and the neighbourhood was filled with cold blasts, 
until red death supervened. The Amir ordered that some dirty 
substance should be thrown into it, and immediately upon doing 
so the horrors of the day of resurrection rose up before the 
wicked infidels, and fire fell from heaven on them, and hailstones 
accompanied by loud claps of thunder , and a blast, calculated to 
shake trees from their roots, blew upon them, and thick black 
vapours formed around them, as that they could not see the road 
by which they could fly, and their food and water were filled 
with dust.® 

In consequence of the great fear which fell upon Jaipal, who 
confessed he had seen death before the appointed time, he sent a 
deputation to the Amir soliciting peace, on tlie promise of his 
paying down a sum of money, and offering to obey any order ho 
might receive respecting his elephants and his country. The 
Amir Subuktigin consented on account of the mercy ho felt to- 
wards those who were his vassals, or for some other reason which 

* Ghtfzak or Gh6rak is mentioned by A1 BirCini as one of the mountains under 
which the EAbul nrer flows.— Vol 1. p. 47. 

« That is, a cube of ten spans • 

> This passage is omitted irom S de Sacy's translation. [Muhammad ’l/fY giTes 
this story in his Jhmi*u-l Hikhy&t at greater length and with some Tanations, 
though he professes to htfo taken it from this work, see poitJ] 
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seemed expedient to him. But the Sult&n Yamina-d danla 
Mahmud addressed the messengers in a harsh voice, and refused 
to abstain from battle, until he should obtain a complete victory 
suited to his zeal for the honour of Isl&m and of Musulm&ns, 
and one which he was confident God would grant to his arms. 
So they returned, and Jaip&l being in great alarm, again sent 
most humble supplications that the battle might cease, observing, 

“ You have seen the impetuosity of the Hindus and their indif- 
ference to death, whenever any calamity befalls them, as at 
this moment. If, therefore, you refuse to grant peace in the 
hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants and prisoners, then 
there is no alternative for us but to mount the horse of stem 
determination, destroy our property, take out the eyes of our 
elephants, cast our children into the fire, and msh on each other 
with sword and spear, so that all that will be left to you, is 
stones and dirt, dead bodies, and scattered bones.^' 

When the Amir heard these words and knew what Jaip&l 
would do m his despair, he thought that religion and the views 
of the faithful would best be consulted by peace, and the acqui- 
sition of tribute So the Amir Mahmud agreed with Subuktigin 
as to the propriety of withdrawing the hand of vengeance, on the 
condition of receiving at that time 1,000,000 dirhams of royal 
stamp, and fifty elephants, and some cities and forts in the 
middle of his country. Jaip&l was to deliver these forts to the 
officers nominated by the Amir, and was to send hostages from 
among his relatives and friends to remain with the Amir until 
these conditions of cession w’ere fulfilled. The Amir sent two 
deputies with Jaip&l to see that he did not sw^erve from his en- 
gagements, and they were accompanied by confidential officers 
who were to receive charge of the ceded places. 

When Jaip&l had marched to a great distance, and thought 
that the demand upon him had relaxed, and that the rope round 
his throat was loosened, his bad disposition suggested to him to 
break his engagements, and his folly made him beget enmity, 
insomuch that he imprisoned those who accompanied him on 
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the part of the Amir, in reprisal for those of his relations whom 
the Amir had taken as hostages. 

Amir Subukttgin^a Second Invasion of Hind. 

When this intelligence reached the Amir, he considered it 
false, as being opposed to the usual habits of Jmpdl; until 
repeated accounts to the same effect were brought, when the 
curtain which obscured the truth was withdrawn, and he knew 
that God had set his seal upon Jaipal's heart, so that he might 
obtain the reward of his evil deeds, and had placed a veil between 
it and rectitude, so that he might obtain punishment for his 
wickedness and infidelity. The Sult&n therefore sharpened the 
sword of intention m order to make an incursion upon his king- 
dom, and cleanse it from impurity and from his rejection of 
Isl&m. So he departed with his valiant servants and allies, 
relying upon the one God, and trusting in the fulfilment of the 
promise of victory, and he went on till he arrived with his troops 
in the country of Hind, and he killed every one who, on the part 
of Jaipal, came out to oppose him. 

The Amir marched out towards Lamghan, which is a city 
celebrated for its great strength and abounding in wealth. He 
conquered it and set fire to the places in its vicinity which were 
inhabited by infidels, and demolishing the idol-temples, he estab- 
lished Islam in them, He marched and captured other cities 
and killed the polluted wretches, destroying the idolatrous and 
gratifying the Musulmans. After wounding and killing beyond 
all measure, his hands and those of his friends became cold in 
counting the value of the plundered property. On the com- 
pletion of his conquest be returned and promulgated accounts of 
the victories obtained for Isl&m, and every one, great and small, 
ooncurred in rejoicing over this result and thanking God. 

When Jaip&l saw what had occurred to him on account of the 
infraction of his engagements, that his chiefs had become the 
food of vultures and hyenas, and that weakness had fiJlen on his 
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arm, he became greatly agitated, and knew not whether to retire 
or advance. He at last determined to fight once more, and satisfy 
his revenge. He thought, resolved, gave orders, and collected 
troops to the number of more than one hundred thousand. When 
Amir Subuktigin heard this intelligence, he again advanced to 
fight him, and ascended a lofty hill from which he could see the 
whole army of the infidels, which resembled scattered ants and 
locusts, and he felt like a wolf about to attack a flock of sheep. 
He urged the Musulm&ns upon the uncircumcised infidels, and 
they willingly obeyed his orders. He made bodies of five hun- 
dred attack the enemy with their maces in hand, and relieve 
each other when one party became tired, so that fresh men and 
horses were constantly engaged, till the accursed enemy com- 
plained of the heat which arose from that iron oven. These 
detached parties then made one united charge, in order to exter- 
minate their numerous opponents. Men and officers mingled in 
close conflict, and all other arms were useless except the sword. 
The dust which arose prevented the eyes from seeing ; swords 
could not be distinguished from spears, men from elephants, the 
valiants from cowards. It was only when the dust was allayed 
that it was found that the impure infidels were defeated, and 
had fled, leaving behind them their property, utensils, arms, 
provisions, elephants, and horses. The jungles were filled with 
the carcases of the infidels, some wounded by the sword, and 
others fallen dead through fright. “ It is the order of God re- 
specting those who have passed away, that infidels should bo put 
to death , and tlie order of God is not clianged respecting your 
execution of the same precept.^^ 

The Hindus turned their tails towards their heads like fright- 
ened dogs, and the B&ja was contented to offer the best things 
in his most distant provinces to the conqueror, on condition that 
the hair on the crowns of their heads should not be shaven off. 
So the country in that neighbourhood was clear and open before 
Amir Subuktigin, and he seized all the wealth which was found 
in it. He levied tribute and obtained immense booty, besides 
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two hundred elephants of war. He increased his army, and the 
Afgh&ns and Khiijis having submitted to him, he admitted 
thousands of them^ whenever he wished into the ranks of his 
army, and thereafter expended their lives in his service. 

« « « 4 ^ a 

Receipt by Mahmud of a KhilaH from the Khalifa. 

E&dir bi-llah Amiru-l-muminin, the Khalifa of Baghd&d, sent 
a Khila^t, such as had never before been heard of, for the use of 
Sult&n Saifu-d daula, and he entitled Mahmud in Ins imperial 
rescript, “Yaminu-d daula Aminu-1 millat, the friend of the 
Amir-1 muminin,*” which had not yet been bestowed upon any 
prince, either far or near, notwithstanding their intense desire 
to receive such an honour. The Sultdn sat on his throne and 
robed himself in his new Khila**t, professing his allegiance to the 
successor of the prophet of God The Amirs of Khurasan stood 
before him in order, with respectful demeanour, and did not 
take their seats till they were directed. He then bestowed upon 
the nobles, his slaves, his confidential servants, and his chief 
friends, valuable robes and choice presents, beyond all calculation, 
* * * and vowed that every year he would undertake a 

holy war against Hind. 

« « « * « 

Defeat of Jaipdl by Mahnv&d. 

Sult4n Mahmfid at first designed in his heart to go to Sijistdn, 
but subsequently preferred engaging previously in a holy war 
against Hind, and he distributed arms prior to convening a 
council on the subject,^ in order to secure a blessing on his 
designs, of exalting the standard of religion, of widening the 
plain of right, of illuminating the words of truth, and of strength- 

' M de Sacy says ^ they agreed to furmsb 100,000 men whenever he wiahed *’ 

^ Alluding to a paaaage m the Kurto, which it u unnecessary to explain here more 
particularly. 
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ening the power of justice. He departed towards the country of 
Hind, in full reliance on the aid of God, who guiding by his light 
and by his power, bestowed dignity upon him, and gave him 
victory in all his expeditions. On his reaching Purshaur 
(Peshdwar), he pitched his tent outside the city. There he 
received intelligence of the bold resolve of Jaipal, the enemy of 
God, and the King {mahk) of Hind, to offer opposition, and of 
his rapid advance towards meeting his fiite in the field of battle. 
He then took a muster of his horses, and of all his warriors and 
their vassals from those m whose records it was entered, and then 
selected from among his troops 15,000 cavalry, men and officers, 
all bold, and strictly prohibited those who were rejected and not 
fit or disposed for war, from joining those who had been chosen, 
and who were like dragons of the desert and lions of the forest. 
With them he advanced against the wicked and accursed enemy, 
whose hearts were firm as lulls, and were as twigs of patience 
on the boughs of affection. The villanous infidel came forward, 
proud in his numbers and strength of head and arm, with 
12,000 horsemen, 30,000 foot soldiers, and 300 elephants, at 
the ponderous eight of which the lighter earth groaned, little 
reflecting that, under God’s dispensation, a small army can 
overturn a host, as the ignorant man would have learnt, could 
he have read the word of God, — “Oftentimes a small army over- 
comes a large one by the order of God.’’ 

That infidel remained where he was, avoiding the action for a 
long time, and awaiting craftily the arrival of reinforcements and 
other vagabond families and tribes which were on their way , but 
the Sult&n would not allow him to postpone the conflict, and the 
friep^s of God commenced the action, setting upon the enemy 
with sword, arrow, and spear, — ^plundering, seizing, and destroy- 
ing ; at all which tlie Hindus, being greatly alarmed, began to 
kindle the flame of fight. The Hindu set his cavalry in and 
beat his drums. The elephants moved on from their posts, and 
line advanced against line, shooting their arrows at one another 
like boys escaped from school, who, at eventime, shoot at a target 
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for a wager. Swords flashed like lightning amid the bladmess 
of clouds, and fountains of blood flowed like the fall of setting 
stars. The fnends of God defeated their obstinate opponents, 
and quickly put them to a complete rout. Noon had not 
arrived when the Musulm&ns had wreaked their vengeance on 
the infidel enemies of God, killing 15,000 of them, spreading 
them like a carpet over the ground, and making them food for 
beasts and birds of prey. Fifteen elephants fell on the field of 
battle, as their legs, being pierced with arrows, became as motion- 
less as if they had been in a quagmire, and their trunks were cut 
with the swords of the valiant heroes. 

The enemy of God, Jaipdl, and his children and grandchildren, 
and nephews, and the chief men of his tnbe, and his relatives, 
were taken pnsoners, and being strongly bound with ropes, were 
carried before the Sult&n, like as evildoers, on whose faces the 
fiimes of infidelity are evident, who are covered with the vapours 
of misfortune, will be bound and carried to Hell. Some had 
their arms forcibly tied behind their backs, some were seized by 
the cheek, some were driven by blows on the neck. The necklace 
was taken off the neck of Jaipdl, — composed of large pearls and 
shining gems and rubies set in gold, of which the value was two 
hundred thousand dinars ; and twice that value was obtained 
from the necks of those of his relatives who were taken prisoners, 
or slain, and had become the food of the mouths of hyenas and 
vultures. God also bestowed upon his friends such an amount 
of booty as was beyond all bounds and all calculation, including 
five hundred thousand slaves, beautiful men and women. The* 
Sult&n returned with his followers to his camp, having plundered 
immensely, by God's aid, having obtained the victory, and tl^ank- 
ful to God, the lord of the universe. For the Almighty had 
given them victory over a province of the country of Hind, 
broader and longer and more fertile than Khurfis&n. This 
splendid and celebrated action took place on Thursday, the 8th 
of Muliarram, 392 h. (27th November, 1001, a.d.) 

After the victory, the Sult&n directed that the polluted infidel, 
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Jaip&l, should be paraded about, so that his sons and chieftains 
might see him in that condition of shame, bonds, and disgrace ; 
and that the fear of Isl&m might fly abroad through the country 
of the infidels. He then entered into conditions of peace with 
him, after demanding fifty elephants, and took &om him as 
hostages his son and grandson, till he should fulfil the conditions 
imposed upon him. 

The infidel returned to his own country and remained there, 
and wrote to his son, Andpdl, whose territory, on which he prided 
himself, was on the other side of the Sihdn (Indus), explaining 
the dreadful calamity which had befallen him, and beseeching 
him with many entreaties to send the elephant^ which were ac- 
cording to agreement to be given to the Sult&n. Upon this And- 
p&l sent the elephants to Jaipdl, after dismissing the courier who 
had brought the letter, and the elephants were sent on to the 
Sultdn. The Sultan, therefore, ordered the release of the host- 
ages, and his myrmidons gave them a smack on the buttocks, 
telling them to return to their country. 

Andpal reflected that his father, Jaip&l, had put on the sheaf 
of old age, and had fallen under the influence of Lyra and other 
unlucky constellations, and it was time he should contemplate 
his death and devote himself to religious exercises. There is a 
custom among these men that if any one is taken prisoner by 
an enemy, as in this case Jaip&l was by the Musulm&ns, it is 
not lawful for him to continue to reign. When Jaip&l, therefore, 
saw that he was captive in the prison of old age and degradation, 
*he thought death by cremation preferable to shame and dishonour. 
i3o he commenced with shaving his hair off, and then threw 
himself upon the fire till he was bumt.^ 

^ In the version of Jarbdskdni it is said that, after the self sacrifice of Jaip§d, the 
Sult&n again sent forth his army into Hindustan, and that after having exterminated 
all those who had taken part in this rebellion, he returned in triumph to Ghazni. 
There is no authority for this in the original The transactions at Waihind are not 
noticed m Jarbozkdni — Beynolds, 282— Hotices et Extraits, iv. 380. 
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Battle of Waihxnd. 

When the Siilt&n had accomplished all his wishes and reduced 
all his enemies ; in his happiness, he resolved on another holy 
expedition. He ornamented the entrance to his tent as well as 
his standards, and marching towards Waihind, he encamped 
there in state, until he had established himself in that country, 
and had relieved himself from the toils of the campaign. News 
reached him of the Hindus taking refuge in the passes of the 
neighbounng hills, and concealing themselves in the forests 
and jungles, consulting amongst themselves about the means of 
attacking the hf usulni&ns He therefore despatched an army 
against them, to conquer their country, and disperse them. The 
army fell upon them, and committed such slaughter that their 
swords were covered iMth blood. Those who escaped death fled 
away like mountain goats, having seen the swords flashing as 
bright as stars at noonday, and dealing black and red death 
around them Thus did the infidels meet with the punishment 
and loss due to their deserts. The standards of the Sult&n then 
returned happy and victonous to Ghazni, the face of Islam was 
made resplendent by his exertions, the teetli of the true faith 
displayed themselves m their laughter, the breasts of religion 
expanded, and the back of idolatry was broken. 

« « ♦ • « 

The Conquest of Bhdtia, ^ 

When Sult&n Mahmud had settled the afiairs of Sijist&n, and^ 
the a<kion of his beating pulse had subsided, and the clouds had 
dispersed, he determined upon invading Bhdtia. So he collected 
armies with trustworthy guides and valiant standard bearers, 
and crossing the Indus in the neighbourhood^ of Miiltdn, he 
marched towards the city of Bhdtia, the walls of which the 

^ Literally, behind,** or beyond,** [and Ibn Aair uses the same expresBion,] but 
the poiition of Mnlt&n u snob as to render the author's meaning very doubtful 
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wings of the eagle could not surmount, and which was sur- 
rounded as hj the ocean with a ditch of exceeding depth and 
breadth. The city was as wealthy as imagination can conceive 
in property, armies, and military weapons. There were elephants 
as headstrong as Satan. The ruler at that time was Biji Bii,^ 
and the pride which he felt in the state of his preparations, 
induced him to leave the walls of his fort and come forth to 
oppose the Musulm&ns, in order to frighten them with his 
warriors and elephants and great prowess. 

The Sultdn fought against him for three days and nights, and 
the lightnings of his swords and the meteors of his spears fell on 
the enemy. On tlie fourth morning a most furious onslaught 
was made with swords and arrows, which lasted till noon, when 
the Sultdn ordered a general charge to be made upon the infidels. 
The friends of God advancing against the masters of lies and 
idolatry with cries of “God is exceeding great broke their 
ranks, and rubbed their noses upon the ground of disgrace. The 
Sultan himself, like a stallion, went on dealing hard blows 
around him on the right hand and on the left, and cut those 
who were clothed in mail light in twain, making the thirsty 
infidels drink the cup of death. In this single charge he took 
several elephants, which Biji Rdi regarded as the chief support 
of his centre. At last God granted victory to the standards of 
Islam, and the infidels retreated behind the walls of their city 
for protection. The Musulm&us obtained possession of the gates 
of the city, and employed themselves in filling up the ditch and 
destroying the scarp and counterscarp, widening the narrow 
roads, and opening the closed entrances. 

When Biji Rai saw the desperate state to which he was re- 
duced, he escaped by ste ilth and on foot into tlie forest with a 
few attendants, and sought refuge on the top of some hills. The 
Sult&n despatched a select body of his troops in pursuit of them, 
and surrounded them as a collar does the neck ; and when Biji 

^ Bow lays <*Baobera," S. do Sacj **Bohaira,'* Wilken ^^Bahira,'* Bngga 
“ Beejy Bay.'* [Ibn Aslr baa ** BabirSu] 
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B4i saw tlmt there was joo chance of escape, he drew his dagger, 
stmck it into his breast, and went to the fire which God has 
lighted for infidels and those who deny a resurrection, for those 
who say no prayers, hold no &sts, and tell no beads. — ^Amen. 

The army of the Sult&n kept moving on, and committing 
slanghter and pillage. One hundred and twenty elephants^ fell 
to the share of the Sult&n, besides the usual share of property 
and arms. He also obtained an accession of territory without 
any solicitation. He remained at Bh&tia till he had cleansed it 
from pollution, and appointed a person there to teach those who 
had embraced Isl&m, and lead them in the right way. He then 
returned to Ghazna in triumph and glory, and his fortune was 
m the equator (ascendant); but as his return was during the 
rains, when the rivers were full and foaming, and as the moun- 
tains were lofty, and he had to fight with enemies, he lost the 
greater part of his baggage in the rivers, and many of his valiant 
warriors were dispersed. God, nevertheless, preserved his person 
from those calamities which beset his road, for God is the friend 
of the virtuous. ♦ ♦ * 


Tlie Capture of Multdn, 

Intelligence reached the Sult&n of the acts committed by the 
ruler of Mult&n, Abi-1 futuh, namely, respecting the impurity 
of his religion, the seditious designs of his heart, and the evidence 
of his evil doings, and his endeavours to make proselytes of the 
inhabitants of his country. The Sult&n zealous for the Muham- 
madan religion, thought it a shame to allow him to retain his 
government while he practised such wickedness and disobedience, 
and he beseeched the assistance of a gracious God in bringing 
him to repentance, and attacking him with that design in view. 

He then issued orders for the assembling of armies from 
among the Musulm&ns for the purpose of joining him in this 

' Finshta sayt 280, and Murkhond 120, but doei not notice that this was the per- 
sonal share of the Sult&n. 
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holy expedition, — ^those on whom God had set his seal and 
selected for the performance of good deeds, and obtaining either 
victory or martyrdom. He departed with them towards Mdlt&n 
in the spring, when the rivers were swollen with the rain, and 
the Indus and other rivers prevented the passage of the cavalry, 
and offered difficulties to his companions. The Sult&n desired 
of Andp&l,^ the chief of Hind, that he would allow him to 
march through his territory, but Andp&l would not consent, and 
offered opposition, which resulted in his discomfiture. The 
Sult&n, consequently, thought it expedient to attack B&i Andp4I 
first, notwithstanding his power, in his jungles, to bow down his 
broad neck, to cut down the trees of his jungles, to destroy every 
single thing he possessed, and thus to obtain the fruit of two 
paradises by this double conquest. 

So he stretched out upon him the hand of slaughter, imprison- 
ment, pillage, depopulation, and fire, and hunted him from 
ambush to ambush, into which he was followed by his subjects, 
like “merchants of Hazramaut, who are never without their 
sheets.’’* The spears were tired of penetrating the rings of the 
coats of mail, the swords became blunt by the blows on the sides, 
and the Sultan pursued the Rai over hill and dale, over the soft 
and hard ground of his terntory, and his followers either became 
a feast to the rapacious wild beasts of the passes and plains, or 
fied in distraction to the neighbourhood of Kashmir. 

When Abi-1 futiih, the ruler of Mult&n, heard what had 
happened to the chief of Hind, notwithstanding all his power 
and the lofty walls of his fort, and his shining sword, and when 
he began to measure their relative strength, and considered how 
Andp&l, a much greater potentate than himself, had beeu sub- 
dued, he looked upon himself, as compared with the Sult&n, as 
a ravine in comparison with the top of a mountain. He, there- 
fore, determined with all expedition to load all his property ou 

^ No doubt Anand-pCJ, as in Finshia, Mirkbond colls him Jaipfil, as m the 
Tdrlkh-% Alfi 

* This Terse is quoted by the author from apoet named Jariru-l-Khadfi. 
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elephants, and carry it off to Sarandip, and he left Mdltan empty 
for the Sult&n to do with it as he chose. 

The Sult&u marched towards Miili&n, beseeching God’s aid 
against those who had introduced their neologies into religion 
and had disparaged it. The inhabitants of the place were blind 
in their errors, and desirous of extinguishing the light of God 
with their breath, so the Sult&n invested Mult&n, took it by 
assault, treated the people with severity, and levied from them 
twenty thousand thousand dirams with which to respite their 
sins. Then the reports of the Sultan’s conquests spread over 
distant countries, and over the salt sea as far even as Egypt; 
Sind and her sister (Hind) trembled at his power and vengeance ; 
his celebrity exceeded that of Alexander the Great, and heresy 
(ittdrf), rebellion, and enmity, were suppressed. 

Indians in Mahmud^ s Army. 

When the Sultan heard of flak Kh&n crossing the Jihun w^ith 
50,000 men or more, he went in haste from Tukhiiistan to 
Balkli, and remained there in order to anticipate Tlak Khan, who 
wished to obtain supplies from that province. The Sultan ad- 
vanced ready for action with an army composed of Turks, 
Indians, Khiljis, Afghans, and Ghaznivides.^ 

Nawdsa Shah. 

After this victory over Ilak Kh&n, the Sult&n resolved upon 
going to Hind for the purpose of making a sudden attack upon 
the person known as Naw&a Sh&h, one of the rulers of Hind, who 
had been established as governor over some of the territories in 
that countiy conquered by the Sult&n, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their borders. Satan had got the better of Naw&sa Sh&h, 

^ De Saqr reads Ghoas, perhapa more correctly. 
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for he was again apostatizing towards the pit of plural worship, 
had thrown off the slough of Islam, and held conversation with 
the chiefs of idolatry respecting the casting off the firm rope of 
reli<rion from his neck. So the Sult&n went swifter than the 

w 

wind in that direction, and made the sword reek with the blood 
of his enemies. He turned NawSsa Sh&h out of his government, 
took possession of all the treasures which he had accumulated, 
re-assumed the government, and then cut down the harvest of 
idolatry with the sickle of his sword and spear. After God had 
granted him this and the previous victory, which were tried 
witnesses as to his exalted state and proselytism, he returned 
without difficulty to Ghazna. 

Victory near JFaiAuid.^ 

The Sultan, contrary to the disposition of man, which induces 
him to prefer a soft to a hard couch, and the splendour of the 
cheeks of pomegranate-bosomed girls to well-tempered sword 
blades, ^\as so offended at the standard which Satan had raised 
in Hind, that he determined on another holy expedition to 
that land. On the last day of Rabi’u-l-dkhir of the same year,* 
the Sultan prayed God for the accomplishment of his wishes. 
When he had reached as far as the river of Waihind, he was met 
by Brahmanpal, the son of Andpal, at the head of a valiant 
army, with white swords, blue spears, yellow coats of mail, and 
ash-coloured elephants. Fight opened its crooked teeth, attacks 
were frequent like flaming meteors, arrows fell like ram from 
bows, and the gnnding-stone of slaughter revolved, crushing the 
bold and the powerful. The battle lasted from morning till 
evening, and the infidels were near gaining the victory, had not 

^ This 18 left out by all the other chroniclers 

* The year is not mentioned, but that the Sult&n should have gained his victory 
near Balkh, expelled Kawhsa Sh&h, that he should have returned to Ghazna and 
rested, and then have commenced another expedition, all within four months of the 
same year, is to suppose almost an impossibility, unless Nawhsa Shhh was on the 
Peshhwar frontier. 
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Gh>d aided by sending the slaves of the household to attack the 
enemy in rear, and put them to flight. The victors obtained 
thirty laige elephants, and slew the vanquished wherever they 
were found in jungles, passes, plains, and hills. 

Capture of Bhhnnagar. 

The Sult4n himself joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the fort called Bhimnagar,^ which is very strong, 
situated on the promontory of a lofty hill, in the midst of im- 
passable waters. The kings of Hind, the chiefs of that country, 
and rich devotees, used to amass their treasures and precious 
jewels, and send them time after time to be presented to the 
huge idol that they might receive a reward for their good deeds 
and draw near to their God. So the Sult&n advanced near to 
this crow’s fruit,* and this accumulation of years, which had 
attained such an amount that the backs of camels would not 
cany it, nor vessels contain it, nor writers hands record it, nor 
the imagination of an anthmetician conceive it. 

The Sult&n brought his forces under the fort and surrounded 
it, and prepared to attack the garrison .vigorously, boldly, and 
wisely. When the defenders saw the hills covered with the 
armies of plunderers, and the arrows ascending towards them 
like flaming sparks of fire, great fear came upon them, and, 
calling out for mercy, they opened the gates, and fell on the 
earth, like sparrows before a hawk, or rain before lightning. 
Thus did God grant an easy conquest of this fort to the SuIt&n, 
and bestowed on him as plunder the products of mines and seas, 
the ornaments of heads and breasts, to his hearth's content. The 

^ Bow calif it S de Sacy ** Behim-bagra,” ’Utbi bag “ Bblm-nagbar,** 

and Bashldn-d din *'Bhinbagbra/' Wilken **Behiin Bagsa/' Bngga **Bbeein/' 
D'Herbelot and Bampoldi, ** Bebesim,*' Tdrikh~% Alfi^ **Bbfin ” [There con bo no 
question that the bthographed edition is nght in declaring the name to be Bhim- 
nagar. Finsbta nses the names of Nagarkot, or Fort of Bbim (Bnggs 1 48 ) It is 
the modem Kkngra which is still called Nagarkot]* 

* 'Jhat IS, the best, and probably there is an allusion in the expression to the 
blackness of the Hindds, the early Muhammadans being fond of designating them as 
crows,” as will be seen from the Ma^dstr, 
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Snlt&n entered the fort with Abu Nasr Ahmad bin Muhammad 
Farighunl, the ruler of J&sj&n, and all his own private attend- 
ants, and appointed his two chief chamberlains, Altdnt&sh and 
Asightigiii,^ to take charge of the treasures of gold and silver 
and all the valuable property, while he himself took charge of 
the jewels. The treasures were laden on the backs of as many 
camels as they could procure, and the officers carried away the rest. 
The stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand royal 
dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots amounted to seven hundred 
thousand four hundred man» in weight, besides wearing apparel 
and fine cloths of Sus, respecting which old men said they never 
remembered to have seen any so fine, soft, and embroidered. 
Among the booty was a house of white silver, like to the houses 
of rich men, the length of which was thirty yards and the 
breadth fifteen.* It could be taken to pieces and put together 
again. And there was a canopy, made of the fine linen of Bum, 
forty yards long and twenty broad, supported on two golden and 
two silver poles, which had been cast in moulds. 

The Sult&n appointed one of his most confidential servants to 
the charge of the fort and the property in it. After this he 
returned to Ghazna in triumph ; and, on his arrival there, he 
ordered the court-yard of his palace to be covered with a carpet, 
on which he displayed jewels and unbored pearls and rubies, 
shining like sparks, or like wine congealed with ice, and emeralds 
like fresh sprigs of myrtle, and diamonds in^ size and weight 
like pomegranates. Then ambassadors from foreign countnes, 
including the envoy from Tagh&n Khan, king of Turkistfin, 
assembled to see the wealth which they had never yet even 
read of in books of the ancients, and which had never been accu- 
mulated by kings of Persia or of Bum, or even by Karun, who 
had only to express a wish and God granted it. 

♦ « « * * 

^ [Keynolds gives this name as “ Istargln.*’] 

* [Jarb&dk&nt, according to Reynolds, makes the measurement ** sixty cubits long 
and fifty wide."] 
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Capture of Ndrdln} 

The Salt&n again resolved on an expedition to Hind, and 
marched towards Nardin, urging his horses and moving over 
ground, hard and soft, until he came to the middle of Hind, 
where he reduced chiefs, who, up to that time obeyed no master, 
overturned their idols, put to the sword the vagabonds of that 
country, and with delay and circumspection proceeded to accom- 
plish his design. He fought a battle with the chiefs of the 
infidels, in which God bestowed upon him much booty in pro- 
perty, horses, and elephants, and the friends of God committed 
slaughter in every hill and valley. The Sultan returned to 
Ghazna with all the plunder he had obtained. 

Embassy from India to Ghazna, 

When the ruler {malik) of Hind had witnessed the calamities 
which had inflicted rum on his country and his subjects, in con- 
sequence of his contests with the Sultan, and had seen their 
effects far and near, he became satisfied that he could not con- 
tend with him. So he sent some of his relatives and chiefs to the 
Sultdn, supphcating him not to invade India again, and offering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for 
his future prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty 
elephants, each equal to iy,o ordinary ones in size and strength, 
laden with the products and rarities of Ins country. He pro- 
mised to send this tribute every year, accompanied by two 
thousand men, for sen ice at the Court of the Sultan. 

The Sultan accepted his proposal, as l<dl&m was promoted 
by the humility of his submission and the payment of tribute. 
He sent an envoy to see that these conditions were carried into 
effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and despatched 
one of his vassals with the elephants to see that they were duly 
presented to the Sult&n. So peace was established, and tribute 
was paid, and caravans travelled in full security between Khur&- 

s&n and Hind. * 

♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

^ (TIum is ealiod ** Nsrdin” in Bejnolds* translation, p 860 .] 
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Conquest of Ndrdln} 

After the Sult&n had purified Hind from idolatry, and raised 
mosques therein, he determined to invade the capital of Hind, to 
punish those who kept idols and would not acknowledge the unity 
of God. He collected his warriors and distributed money amongst 
them. He marched with a large army in the year 404 h. 
1013 A.D. during a dark night, and at the close of autumn, on 
account of the punty of the southern breezes at that season. 
When the Sultdn had armved near the frontier of Hind, snow 
fell, such as had never been seen before, insomuch that the passes 
of the hills were closed, and mountains and valleys became of 
one level. The feet of the horses and camels were affected by 
the cold, so it may be conceived what the faces, hands, and feet 
of men suffered. The well-known roads were concealed, and the 
right could not be distinguished from the left, or what was 
behind from that which was before, and they were unable to 
return until God should give the order. The Sult&n employed 
himself, in the meantime, in collecting supplies, and sent for his 
generals from the different provinces. After having thus accu- 
mulated the means of warfare, and having been joined by his 
soldiers, who had come from different directions, in number equal 
to the drops of an autumnal ram, he left these winter quarters in 
the spring, and, had the earth been endowed with feeling, it would 
have groaned under the weight of the iron, the warriors, the horses, 
and the beasts of burden. The guides marched on in front over 
lull and dale, before the sun arose, and even before the light of 
the* stars was extinguished. He urged on his horses* for two 
months, among broad and deep rivers, and among jungles in 
which wild cattle even might lose their way. 

When the Sult&n arrived near the end of his destination, he 
set his cavalry in array, and formed them into different bodies, 

^ [Reynolds, in his translation of Jarb&dkiLni’s version, gives the name as *<Naiin,” 
and the date 400,’* page 388 ] 

* This may also be rendered ** boats.” 
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appointing his brother, Amir Nasr, son of N&sim-d din, to 
command the right wing, consisting of valiant heroes ; Arsl&nu-l 
J&zib to the left wing, consisting of powerful young men ; and 
Abu ’Abdu-lla Muhammad bin Ibr&himu-t T&i to 4;he advance- 
guard, consisting of fieiy Arab Afvaliers. To the centre he 
appointed Altdnt&sh, the chambefflun, with the Sult&n’s personal 
slaves and attendants, as firm as mountains. 

Nidxr fihim, the enemy of God and the chief of Hind, alarmed 
at this sudden invasion, summoned his vassals and generals, and 
took refiige within a pass, which was narrow, precipitous, and 
inaccessible. They entrenched themselves behind stones, and 
closed the entrance to the pass by their elephants, which looked 
like so many hills from their lofty stature. Here he remained in 
great security, being persuaded that the place was impervious to 
attack, but he did not know that God is the protector of the 
ftuthfiil, and the annihilator of infidels * 

When the Sult&n learnt the intention of Nidar Bhim, with 
respect to the protraction of the war, and his confidence in his 
security, he advanced against them with his Dailamite warriors, 
and Satanic A%h&n spearmen, and they penetrated the pass like 
gimlets into wood, ascending the hills like mountain goats, and 
descending them like torrents of water. The action lasted for 
several days without intermission, till at last some of the Hindds 
wire drawn out into the plain to fight, like oil sucked up into 
the wick of a candle, or like iron attracted by a magnet, and 
there they were assaulted and killed by the cavalry, just as the 
knight on the chess-board demolishes pawns. 

When his vassals had joined Nidar Bhim with reinforcements, 
he consented to leave his entrenchments and come out himself 
into the plain, having the hills behind him, and elephants drawn 
op on each wing. The battle raged furiously, and when the 
elephants of the Hindus moved on, with the object of destroy- 
ing their opponents, they were assailed by showers of arrows upon 
their trunks and eyes. When Abu ’Abdu-llu-t T&i had through 
his bravery advanced into the midst of the infidels, he was 
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wounded in his head and different parts of his body; but 
the Sult&n seeing the extreme danger to which his general 
was exposed, despatched part of his own guards to his assist- 
ance, who brought him out of the conflict to the Sult&n, 
severely wounded in many places. The Sult&n ordered him to 
be placed on an elephant, in order to relieve him from the pain 
of his wounds, and thus he was exalted like a king above all the 
leaders of the army. 

The conflict continued as before until God blew the gale of 
victory on his friends, and the enemy were slain on the tops of 
the hills, and in the valleys, ravines, and beds of torrents. A 
large number of elephants, which the enemy had looked upon 
as strongholds to protect them, fell into the hands of the 
victors, as well as much other booty. So God granted the 
Sult&n the victoiy of Nardin, such as added to the decoration 
of the mantle of Isl&m, which had not before that period extended 
to that place. 

A stone was found there in the temple of the great Bndda,^ 
on which an inscription was written purporting that the temple 
had been founded fift^ thousand years ago. The Sult&n was 
surprised at the ignorance of these people, because those who 
believe in the true faith represent that only seven thousand 
years have elapsed since the creation of the world, and the signs 
of resurrection are even now approaching. The Sultan asked 
his wise men the meaning of this inscription, and they all con- 
curred in saying that it was false, and that no &ith was to be 
put in the evidence of a stone. 

The Sult&n returned, maf^hmg in the rear of this immense 
booty, and slaves were so plentiful that they became very cheap ; 
*and men of respectability in their native land, were degraded by 
becoming slaves of common shopkeepers. But this is the good- 
ness of God, who bestows honours on his own religion and 
degrades infidelity. 

’ It 18 plainly so written in the Arabic original, and cannot be meant for 
** an idol/' 08 that word is Peman. [See Yol I. p 507 ] 
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Conquest of Tdfmar. 

The Sult&n learnt that in the country of T&nesar there were 
large elephants of the Sailam&n (Ceylon) breed, celebrated for 
military purposes. The chief of T&nesar was on this account 
obstinate in his infidelity and dedAl of God. So the Sult&n 
marched against him with his valiant warriors, for the purpose 
of planting the standards of IsUm and extirpating idolatiy. 
He marched through a desert which no one had yet crossed, 
except birds and wild beasts, for the foot of man and the shoe 
of horse had not traversed it. There was no water in it, much 
less any other kind of food. The Sultdn was the first to whom 
God had granted a passage over this desert, in order that he 
might arrive at the accomplishment of his wishes. 

Beneath it (Tdnesar ! ) flowed a pure stream ; the bottom 
was covered with large stones, and its banks were precipitous and 
sharp as the points of arrows. The Sult&n had reached this 
river where it takes its course through a hill-pass, behind which 
the infidels had posted themselves, in the rear of their elephants, 
with a large number of infantry and cavalry The Sultan 
adopted the stratagem of ordering some of his troops to cross 
the river by two difierent fords, and to attack the enemy on both 
sides; and when they were all engaged in close conflict, he 
ordered another body of men to go up the bank of the stream, 
which was flowing through the pass with fearfiil impetuosity, and 
attack the enemy amongst the ravines, where they were posted 
in the greatest number. The battle raged fiercely, and about 
evening, after a vigorous attack ort the part of the Musulm&us, 
the enemy fled, leaving their elephants, which were all driven 
into the camp of the Sultan, except one, which ran off and could« 
not be found. The largest were reserved for the Sult&n. 

The blood of the infidels flowed so copiously, that the stream 
was discoloured, notwithstanding its punty, and people were 
unable to drink it. Had not night come on and concealed the 
traces of their flight, many more of the enemy would have been 
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slain. The victory was gained by God's grace, who has established 
Isl&m for ever as the best of religions, notwithstanding that idol- 
aters revolt against it. The Sult&n returned with plunder which 
it IS impossible to recount. — Praise be to God, the protector of the 
world, for the honour he bestows upon Isl&m and Musulm&ns ! 

« • « « « 

Passage of the Panjdh and the Jamna. 

On the Sultan’s return to Ghazna from Khw&rizm, he appointed 
spies to go to the frontier of Hind and communicate all par- 
ticulars respecting that country, and he resolved upon employing 
the close of the year in resting his horses and troopers, and in 
contemplating schemes of future religious conquests. 

« « « 4F 

As no part of Hind remained unconquered, except Kashmir, 
lie resolved on an expedition to that country Between it and 
Ghazna there were forests resounding with the notes of birds and 
other animals, and the winds even lose their way m it. It 
happened that 20,000 men from M4war&u-n nahr and its 
neighbourhood, who were with the Siilt&n, were anxious to be 
employed on some holy expedition, in which they might obtain 
martyrdom. The Sultdn determined to march with them towards 
Eanauj, which no other king but the all-powerful Gushtasp had 
been able to take, as has been related m the histones of the 
Magians. 

Between Ghazna and Eanauj the journey occupies three 
months, even for camels and horses. So the Sult&n bade farewell 
to sleep and ease, and praying God for success, he departed 
accompanied by his valiant warriors. He crossed in safety the 
Sihun (Indus), Jelam, Chandrdha, TTbr& (R&vi), Bah (Biydh), 
and Sataldur (Sutlej). These are all rivers, deep beyond descrip- 
tion; even elephants' bodies are concealed in them, so it may 
easily be conceived what is the case with horses. They bear 
along with them large stones, so camels and horses are of course 
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in danger of being carried down the stream. Whatever countries 
the Sultfin traversed, ambassadors were sent to him proffering 
submission, inasmuch that Sabli, son of Sh&hi,^ son of Bamhi, 
who held the passes leading into Kashmir, looking upon the 
Sult&n as one sent by God, also came forward, offering his 
allegiance, and his services as a guide. He led the way, crossing 
forest after forest. At midnight the drum sounded for the 
march, and the friends of ‘God mounted their horses, ready to 
bear the inconvenience of the journey, and they marched on until 
the sun began to decline from the meridian. They placed behind 
their backs the river Jun (Jamna), crossing it on the 20th of 
Bajab, 409 b., 2nd December, 1018 a.d. 

Capture of Baran. 

The Sult&n took all the lofty hill forts which he met on the 
road, so lofty indeed were they, that beholders sprained the back 
of their necks in looking up at them. At length he arrived at 
the fort of Barba (Baran ’), in the country of Hardat,^ who was 
one of the B&is, that is kings/' in the Hindi language. When 
Hardat heard of this invasion by the protected warriors of God, who 
advanced like the waves of the sea, with the angels around them 
on all sides, he became greatly agitated, his steps trembled, and 
he feared for his life, which was forfeited under the law of God. 
So he reflected that his safety would best be secured by conform- 
ing to the religion of Isl&m, since God’s sword was drawn from 

^ [** Jtnki,’* mirginal note tn Debli Edn ] 

* S. de Sacy calls him ** Khabli-bea-Schami.’* Finshta says, ** Whea MahmCd 
reached the confines of Kashmir, the ruler sent presents, which were graciously 
accepted, and he accompanied the advance guard.’* Bnggs, without authonty, adds 
that If ahmfid had established this prince in Kashmir. [Reynolds gives the names 
HabaH-*bn-Shfiani ] 

* ’Ali bin Hnshh says, in his commentary, that the name is Barbah, but that some 
copies read Bama. 8. deSacy reads ** Banna,” so does [Jarb&dk&ni, Reynolds, 4fil] 
Kar&mat ’All and Bashidn-d din. The ongind copies read ** Barba,” and ** Buidur.” 
1 wtaicA it Baran,” the old name of Bulandshahr. 

* 8 de Sacy gives ^^Haronn” and **Harout.” 'All bin Muslih says it is either 
^*Httrdiz,” or **Hiirdit” [Jarbtdk&ni, according to Reynolds, re^ **Harfin,” 
p.451]. 
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the scabbard, and the whip of punishment was uplifted. He came 
forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all proclaimed their 
anxiety for conversion, and their rejection of idols. God confirmed 
the promises he had made, and rendered assistance to the Sult&n. 

Captwre of Kuhhand^B Fort. 

After some delay, the Sult&n marched against the fort of 
Ettlchand, who was one of the leaders of the accursed Satans, who 
assumed superiority over other rulers, and was inflated with 
pride, and who employed his whole life in infidelity, and was 
confident in the strength of his dominions. Whoever fought 
with him sustained defeat and flight, and he possessed much 
power, great wealth, many brave soldiers, large elephants, and 
strong forts, which were secure from attack and capture. When 
he saw that the Sult&n advanced against him in the endeavour to 
engage in a holy war, he drew up his army and elephants within 
a deep forest ready for action. 

The Sult&n sent his advance guard to attack Kulchand, 
which, penetrating through the forest like a comb through a head 
of hair, enabled the Sult&n to discover the road which led to the 
fort.^ The Musulm&ns exclaim, God is exceeding great,'’ and 
those of the enemy, who were anxious for death, stood their 
ground. Swords and spears were used m close conflict. * * * 
The infidels, when tliey found all their attempts fitil, deserted the 
fort, and tried to cross the foaming river which flowed on the 
other side of the fort, thinking that beyond it they would be in 
security ; but many of them were slain, taken, or drowned in the 
attempt, and went to the fire of hell. Nearly fifty ^ thousand men 
were killed and drowned, and became the prey of beasts and 
crocodiles. Kulchand, taking his dagger, slew his wife, and then 
drove it into his own body. The Sult&n obtained by this victory 
one hundred and eighty-five powerful elephants, besides other 
booty. 

' The TdfikK^ Alft calls the fort by the name of " Hand.'* 

* Jarbhdkhni reduces the number to **fiTe thousand,*’ according to Bejnolds, 
p. 464.] 
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Capture of Mathurd. 

The Sult&n then departed fix)m the environs of the city,^ in 
which was a temple of the Hindus. The name of this place was 
Maharatu^-1 Hind. He saw there a building of exquisite struc- 
ture, which the inhabitants said had been built, not by men, but 
by Genii, and there he witnessed practices contrary to the nature 
of man, and which could not be believed but from evidence of 
actual sight. The wall of the city was constructed of hard stone, 
and two gates opened upon the river flowing under tlie city, 
which were erected upon strong and lofty foundations, to protect 
them against the floods of the nver and rams. On both sides of 
the city there were a thousand houses, to which idol temples 
were attached, all strengthened from top to bottom by rivets of 
iron, and all made of masonry work ; and opposite to them were 
other buildings, supported on broad wooden pillars, to give them 
strength. 

In the middle of the city there was a temple larger and firmer 
than the rest, which can neither bo described nor painted. The 
Sult&n thus wrote respecting it : — ‘‘ If any should wish to con- 
struct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do it 
without expending an hundred thousand thousand red din&rs, 
and it would occupy two hundred years, even though the most 
expenenced and able workmen were employed.'” Among the 
idols there were five made of red gold, each five yards high, fixed 
in the air without support. In the eyes of one of these idols 
there were two rubies, of such value, that if any one were to sell 

^ S. dfi Sacy has “ b&tie rar une 6inmeace ’* I see no anthonty for this m the 
ongmaL 

* Authors who have succeeded ’Utbi call this Mathura, but there is no other 
authonty for it, but that which is in the text. It is probable that it may bo here 
called ** Maharat/* because in speaking below of the Great Temple, it is said to hare 
been bmltby ••a , expenenced men, the plural of Its resemblance to 

Mathura may hare induced the pun. ’Ali bin Muslih Sam'kui, in his Commentary, 
denres the word from **a dog’s whme,** because it resembles the canting 
sound uttered by Hindds in wonhip. This is nonsense. 
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such as are like them, he would obtain fifty thousand din&rs. 
On another, there was a sapphire purer than water, and more 
sparkling than crystal ; the weight was four hundred and fifty 
misk&ls. The two feet of another idol weighed four thousand 
four hundred misk&ls, and the entire quantity of gold yielded 
by the bodies of these idols, was ninety-eight thousand three 
hundred miskdls. The idols of silver amounted to two hundred, 
but they could not be weighed without breaking them to pieces 
and putting them into scales. The Sult&n gave orders that all 
the temples should be burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled 
with the ground. 


The Conquest of Kanauj. 

After this, the Sultan wont on with the intention of proceeding 
to Kanauj, and he derived a favourable omen, when he opened 
the Kuran, from finding the resemblance of “Kanauj’* to “vic- 
tories He left the greater part of his army behind, and took 
only a small body of tioops with him aginst Rai Jaipal, who had 
also but a few men with him, and was preparing to fly for safety 
to some of his dependant vassals. 

The Sultan levelled to the ground every fort which he had in 
this country, and the inhabitants of them either accepted Islam, 
or took up arms against him. He collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted them 
would have been tired* 

He arrived on the 8th of Sha’b&n, at Kanauj, which was 
deseited by Jaipal^ on hearing of his approach, for he fled across 
the Ganges, which the Hindus regard as of exceeding sanctity, 
and consider that its source is m the paradise of heaven. When 
they burn their dead, they throw the ashes into this nver, as 

^ **£anauj'* and ‘*futdh’' when spelt without diacnticol points, assume the 
same form a good illustration of the difficulty of reading accurately oriental names, 
-*here two words of the same form, have not a letter in common. 

* De Sacy reads **H6bal,'’ Don calls the R&jh Karrah ” Beinaud reads 
Pal,” and ** Rujaipfid It may he presumed he is the same as the “ Purd Jaip&l,'* 
subsequently mentioned* [Jarb&dk&ni has ** Haipal,*’ Iteynolds, 456 ] 
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tbey consider that the waters purify them from sins* Devotees 
come io it from a distance, and drown themselves in its stream, 
in the hope of obtaining etenml salvation, but in the end it will 
only carry them to hell, so that it will neither kill them nor 
make tlmm alive. 

The Sult&n advanced to the fortifications of Eananj, which 
consisted of seven distinct forts, washed by the Ganges, which 
flowed under them like the ocean. In Eanauj there were nearly 
ten thousand temples, which the idolaters &lsely and absurdly 
represented to have been founded by their ancestors two or three 
hundred thousand years ago. They worshipped and ofiered their 
vows and supplications to them, in consequence of their great 
antiquity. Many of the inhabitants of the place fled and were 
scattered abroad like so many wretched widows and oiphans, from 
the fear which oppressed them, in consequence of witnessing the 
fate of their deaf and dumb idols. Many of them thus effected 
their escape, and those who did not fly were put to death. The 
Sult&H took all seven forts in one day, and gave his soldiers leave 
to plunder them and take prisoners. 

Capture of Mufy\ 

He then went to Munj,^ known as the fort of Br&hmans, the 
inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong camels. 
They prepaned to offer opposition, like evil demons and obstinate 
Satans, and when they found they could not withstand the 
Musulm&ns, and that their blood would be shed, they took to 
flight, throwing themselves down from the apertures and the 
lofty and broad battlements, but most of them were killed in this 
attempt. 

Capture of Ael. 

After this, the Sult&n advanced against the fort of Asi,* the 

> [JaH>6dk&nS has Manaj,** Beynolds, 457 ] The JtaufuUu^B wfd has Mih,’* 
and ** Bhij /* Haidar B&xi, ** Mabaj ” Bnggs says ** the fort of Munj, full of 
B&jpCts " The Tarikk^t Alfl says **MaDj/* Finshta says it held out fifteen days. 

* 8. de Sacy calls it Aster,” and ‘^Assir.*’ [Beynolds has “Aster, held by 
Jandb&l the yiolent.”] 
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ruler of wliicb was Chand&l Bhor, one of the chief men and 
generals of the Hindds. He was always engaged in a career of 
victory, and at one time he was at war with the B&i of Eanauj, 
when the campaign lasted a long time, but in the end the B&i 
was compelled to retreat, after having put to some trouble the 
ftriends of the ruler of JCbL Around his fort there was an im- 
penetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes which no enchanters 
could tame, and so dark that even the rays of the full moon could 
not be discerned in it. There were broad and deep ditches all 
around. 

When Ghand&l heard of the advance of the Sult&n, he lost his 
heart from excess of fnght, and as he saw death with his mouth 
open towards him, there was no resource to him but flight. The 
Sultan ordered therefore that his five forts should be demolished 
from their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their ruins, and 
the demoniacal soldiers of the garrison plundered, slain, and 
imprisoned. 

Defeat of Chand Rdi. 

The Sult&n, when he heard of the flight of Ghandfil, was sorely 
afflicted, and turned his horsey's head towards Ghand B&i, one of 
the greatest men in Hind, who resided in the fort of Sharwa,^ and 
in his pnde and self-sufficiency thought the following verse 
applicable to himself: 

I sneeze with expanded nostrils, and hold the Pleiades in my 
hand even while sitting.” 

Between him and Puru Jaip&l,^ there had been constant fights, 
in which many men and warriors had fallen in the field, and at 
last they consented to peace, in order to save further bloodshed 
and invasion of their respective borders. Puru Jaip&l sought his 
old enemy’s daughter, that he might give her in marriage to his 
son, Bhiinp&l, thus cementing the peace between them for ever, 

^ [Sirs&wa, to the east of the Jumna near Sah&ranpur.— ] 

* S. de Sacy reads Pdrou Hebal,*’ and considers him the same as the Ehjh of 
Kanauj, preyiously called “ Hehal." [See Thomas' I. 292 ] 
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and preserving their swords within their sheaths. He sent his 
son to obtain the bride from Ohand Bai, who imprisoned the son 
and demanded retribution for the losses which had been inflicted 
by the father. Jaip&l was thus compelled to refrain from pro- 
ceeding against Ghand B&i's fort and country, being unable to 
release his son ; but constant skirmishes occurred between them, 
until the arrival of Sultdn Mahmud in those parts, who, 
through the kindness of God, had wish after wish gratified in a 
succession of conquests. 

Puru Jaipal in order to save his life, entered into a friendly 
engagement with Bhoj Ghand, ^ who uvas proud m the strength of 
his forts and their difficulty of access, and there he considered 
himself secure against pursuit m his inaccessible retreat. But Ghand 
Eai, on the contrary, took up arms, trusting in the strength of his 
fort , but had he remained in it he would infallibly have had it de- 
stroyed, and had he trusted to his army, it would have been of 
no avail Under these circumstances, BhimpSl* wTote him a 
letter to this effect — “Sultan Mahmud is not like the rulers of 
Hind, and is not the leader of black men. It is obviously ad- 
visable to seek safety from such a person, for ai lines flee away 
before the very name of him and his father. I regard his bridle 
as much stronger than yours, for he never contents himself with 
one blow of the sword, nor does his army content itself with one 
hill out of a whole range. If therefore you design to contend 
with him, }ou will suffer, but do as you like — }ou know best. 
If you wush for your own safety, you will remain in conceal- 
ment.'’ 

Ghand Bai considered that Bhimpdl had given him sound 
advice, and that danger was to be incurred b}" acting contrary to 
bis suggestions. So he departed secretly with his property, 
elephants, and treasure, to the hill country, which was exceed- 

^ Apparentlj the same as Chand&l Bhor, the governor of Asi. Some copies 
read Bhoj-deo, whom If. Beinand supposes to bo the same as Bboj-deva, who u 
mentioned by Al BirCinS as the king of Mklwa —See Jfem wr Vlnde^ p. 261. 

* S de Sacy calls him “ Behimal," and thinks he was probably the son of Peron- 
H6bal, whom Cband Kkl xetamed m a prisoner. 
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ingly lofty, hiding himself in the jangles which the sun could not 
penetrate, and concealing even the direction of his flight, so that 
there was no knowing whither he was gone, or whether he had 
sped by night or day. The object of Bhimp&l in recommending 
the flight of Chand B&i was, that the B4i should not ML into 
the net of the Sult&n, and thus be made a Musulm&n, as had 
happened to Bhimp&Ps uncle and relations, when they demanded 
quarter in their distress. 

The Sult&n invested and captured the fort, notwithstanding 
its strength and height. Here he got plenty of supplies and 
booty, but he did not obtain the real object of his desire, which 
was to seize Chand Bai, and which he now determined to effect 
by proceeding in pursuit of him. Accordingly, after marching 
fifteen parasangs through the forest, which was so thorny that 
the faces of his men were scarified and bloody, and through stony 
tracts which battered and injured the horses’ shoes, he at last 
came up to his enemy, shortly before midnight on the 25th of 
Sha’ban (6th January, 1019 a.d). They had travelled over 
high and low ground without any marked road, not like mer- 
chants of Hazramaut travelling at ease with their mantles around 
them. 

The Sult&n summoned the most religiously disposed of his 
followers, and ordered them to attack the enemy immediately. 
Many infidels were consequently slain or taken prisoners in this 
sudden attack, and the Musulmans paid no regard to the booty 
till they had satiated themselves with the slaughter of the infidels 
and worshippers of the sun and fire. The friends of God searched 
the bodies of the slain for three whole days, in order to obtain 
booty. The elephants were carried off, some by force, some 
were driven, and some went without any compulsion towards 
Mahmfid, upon whom God bestows, out of his great kindness, not 
only ordinary plunder, but drives elephants towards him. There- 
fore they were called '‘Gk)d-brought,”' in gratitude to the 

^ This word ii rqpreiented by the Pexsiaa ** Eh!id&-&ward," in the middle of the 
Arabic text. 
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Almighty for sending elephants to the Sult&n, which are only 
driven by iron goads, and are not usually captured without 
stratagem and deceit; whereas, in this instance, they came of 
their own accord, leaving idols, preferring the service of the 
religion of Isl&m. * ♦ • 

The booty amounted in gold and silver, rubies and pearls, 
nearly to three thousand thousand dirhams, and the number of 
prisoners may be conceived from the fact, that each was sold 
for ^m two to ten dirhams.^ These were afterwards taken to 
Ohazna, and merchants came from distant cities to purchase 
them, so that the countries of M&war&u-n nahr, 'Ir&k, and Khura- 
s&n were filled with them, and the fair and the dark, the rich 
and the poor, were commingled in one common slavery. 

« • « * • 

Battle of the Rdhtb. 

After the expedition against the Afgh&is, the Sult&n turned 
again towards Hind with his bold warriors, whose greatest plea- 
sure was to be in the saddle, which they regarded as if it were 
a throne ; and hot winds they looked on as refreshing breezes, 
and the dnnking of dirty water as so much pure wine, being 
prepared to undergo every kind of privation and annoyance. 
When he arrived in that country, he granted quarter to all those 
who submitted, but slew those who opposed him He obtained 
a large amount of booty before he reached the river, known by 
the name of B&hib.^ It was very deep, and its bottom was 
muddy like tar used for anointing scabby animals, and into it 
the feet of horses and camels sank deeply, so the men took off 
their coats of mail and made themselves naked before crossing it. 

Purfi Jaip&l was encamped on the other side of the river, as 
a measure of security, in consequence of this sudden attack, with 

> The TdrikMAlfl adds that the fifth share duo to the Saiyids was 160,000 slaves 
* M UeiTiand observes that ’Utbl does not name the nver, but the place whore the 
had taken up his position was called ** Rhhib,** wluch means m Arabic a 
monk ” I tnuudaie 'Utbi difierently. — See sur VInd$^ p, 267. 
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his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the Sult&n, 
but at night he was making preparations to escape down the 
river. When the Sult&n learnt this, from which the weakness 
of his enemy was apparent, he ordered inflated skins to be pre*- 
pared, and directed some of his men to swim over on them. 
Jaipdl seeing eight men swimming over to that distant bank, 
ordered a detachment of his army, accompanied by five elephants, 
to oppose their landing, but the eight men plied their arrows so 
vigorously, that the detachment was not able to effect that 
purpose. When the Sultan witnessed the full success of these 
men, he ordered all his soldiers who could swim to pass over 
at once, and promised them henceforward a life of repose after 
that day of trouble. First his own personal guards crossed this 
difficult stream, and they were followed by the whole army. 
Some swam over on skins, some were nearly drowned, but 
eventually all landed safely ; and praised be God ' not even a 
hair Oi their horses tails was hurt,^ nor was any of their property 
injured. 

When they had all reached the opposite bank, the Sultan 
ordered his men to mount their horses, and charge in such a 
manner as to put the enemy to flight. Some of the infidels 
asked for mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, 
some were killed, and the rest took to[ flight, and two hundred 
and seventy gigantic elephants fell into the hands of the 
Musulm&ns.^ 

Extract from the Sharh-i Tarikhi YamIni. 

The Conquest of Mathura and Kanauj. 

Mcdhurd The proper way of pronouncing this woid is “ Mah- 

^ Literally, << Praise be to God ' their horses tails were not distant *’ S. de Saoy 
translates ** Les autres en se tenant aux cnnes de leurs |chcYaux,*' The J&mi* says, 
** Some swam over near their horses.” I have adopted Ear&mat * All's as bemg 
more appropriate to the introduction of the pious ejaculation “ Praised be God 

^ The Tawdrikh leaves out two hundred. That work and the Tamini are 

the only two which mention the victory on the E&hib. 
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arrah.” Some people say this is the fifth conjugation of “ harir,” ^ 
on account of the Hindiis chanting their prayers in that city. 
In some copies it is written ** Mahrah,” and in others “ Mah- 
harah.'’ 

Kemauj : The proper way of pronouncing this word is “ Kin- 
nauj,” with the last letter but slightly enunciated. 

«*•»**• 

Sihin and Jelam . The last name is spelt “ Jailam,” it is a 
city in Hind. 

Chindb: The proper way of spelling the word is “Chan- 
dnrahd It is the name of a place in the country of Hind. 

Edti The correct mode of writing this word is “ Airdn,” but 
in some copies it is written “ Ir&ya.” 

Bitfda The correct mode of spelling this name is “ Yiyat.” 

Sutl^ This should be written “ Shataludr." It is the name 
of a province in Hind. But I have ascertained from well-in- 
formed people that it should be “ Sataludr," not “ Shataludr.” 

» • * * • 

Jankt • This should be wntten Chanki,” one of the names 
current in Hind. 

BamM * This should be written “ Sammbi," another name 
current in Hind. 

• • • • • 

Jamnd This should be wntten “ Jaun,” the name of a river 
in Hind. 

• • * * • * 

Baran . The mode of writing this name is “ Barbah but in 
some copies it is ‘‘ Bamah.” It is a city among the cities of 
Hind. 

Sardat : This is written Hurdiz but in some copies it is 
represented as Hurdib." 

• • • • * 

* The reel memiiig of " karir," is s <'a dog’s whine.” The deriTstion of an 
Indian naneftom an Aiabie root diows die abanid ignoianoe of the oonunentator. 
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TARrKHU-S SUBUKTiarN 

OP 

ABir-L FAZL AL BAIHAKf. 

[The author^ himself gives his name at fiill length as Khw&ja 
Abu-1 Fazl bin al Hasan al Baihaki. According to his own 
account he was sixteen years of age in 402 Hijra (1011 a.d.) and 
he writes of a period as late as 451 h. (a.d. 1059), being then as 
he says an old man, or, as would appear, approaching 70 years of 
age. Khdki Shirdzi states that he died in 470 (1077 a.d.) 

The title of the work is sometimes read Tdrlkh-% AUx 
Subuktigin^*’^ and it is also known as the Tdrlkfhi Baihaki!^ 
Its voluminous extent has also obtained for it the name of 
the “ MujalladdUx Baihaki ; Volumes of Baihaki.^ The work 
would also seem to have been known under the name of the 
“ Tdrikh-% Ndstri^^' for a passage in the Tdrikh-% Waasdf attri- 
butes a history of this name to Abd-1 Fazl Baihaki. It therefore 
seems to be a title of this work, or at least of some of its earher 
volumes devoted to the history of Nfisiru-d din Subuktigin, in 
the same way as the later volumes contaming the reign of Mas'dd 
are entitled Tdrikhrx Mas^udi? The portion relating to Mah- 
mdd's histoiy was called Tdju-l Fut&h as is evident from Unsiirrs 
Easdid. 

H4ji Ehalfr, in his Lexicon, describes this work as a com- 
prehensive history of the Ghaznivides in several volumes. 
Mirkhond quotes it among Persian histones, and in his prefece 
to the Bauzatu-8 Bofd^ he says that it consists of thirty volumes. 

^ [The first part of this article has been re-wntten by the Editor, partly firom notea 
added by Sir H. Elliot to his original sketch, and partly from letters relatmg to 
the vanons extant MSS. addressed to Sir H. EUiot by Mr. Morley ] 

* [Morley’s edition of the text.] ’ [Jf^. swr Tifufr, p. 27.] 
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Firishta evidently refers to this author, when he speaks of the 
Mujallad&t of Abu-1 Fazl, at the beginning of Mahmud’s reign, 
but it may be doubted if he ever saw the work. He does not 
notice it in his list of works, and he certainly did not use it for 
Mas’ud’s reign, as he omits many important events recorded in it. 
The Mujalladdt are also referred to for the same reign by the 
Tdrlkh-i Guzida, The author is mentioned by Haidar Fdzi, by 
Ziau-d din Bami, by Abd-1 Fazl in the Ayin-i Akhari, and 
by Jah&ngir in his Memoirs. 

Though the work was thus well-known to historians, a large 
portion of it seems to be irrecoverably lost, and the extant 
portions are of rare occurrence in India. After some research. 
Sir H Elliot discovered a portion of the work in the possession 
of Zi&u-d din Kh&n, of Loh&ru near Dehli, and he subsequently 
procured three other copies, one from Dr. Sprenger (Lucknow), 
another from Agra, and a third from Lahore. The Dehli MS. 
was forwarded to the late Mr. Morley, in England, who was pre- 
viously in possession of a copy.^ Another MS. was found in the 
Bodleian Library, and the libraries of Pans and St. Petersburg 
also possess one copy each. The last two were lent to Mr 
Morley ,2 who, after a collation of six.MSS , produced a revised 
text, which some years after his death was pridted in the Biblio- 
theca Indica under the supervision of Major N. Lees and his 
staff of munshis. This comprises part of vol. 6, the whole of 
vols. 7, 8, 9, and part of vol. 10 of the onginal work. There 
is some confusion in the numbering of the volumes ; for instance, 
the indices of the Dehli and Agra MSS. call that portion of the 
work, vol, 5, which Mr. Morley calls vol. 6, but there is ample 
evidence among Sir H. Elliot’s papers, that Mr. Morley took 
great pains to ascertain the correct division of the work, and 
his decision must be accepted. 

All, or at any rate, six of the MSS. contain exactly the same 
matter, beginning and ending with the same words, and they 

1 [Purchased at a London book-atall for a few shillings ] 

^ [A contrast to the retentiye practices of our great libraries ] 
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further agree in showing a lacuna after the account of the raid to 
Benares (page 408 of Morley’s edition), where about a ps^e and 
a half of matter seeTms to be missing. Mr. Morley remarks that 
one copy had a marginal note of Sic tn ong. 

Thus it IS apparent that all these copies must have been taken 
immediately or intermediately from the same original. The dates 
of the various MSS. are not all known, but that of the Pans 
copy is 1019 Hijra (1610 a.d.) The inference to be drawn from 
these facts is, that the voluminous work of Baihaki was reduced 
to the remnant which we still possess by the end of the 
^sixteenth century, and the chance of recovering the remainder 
though not impossible, is beyond hope.] 

Baihaki has laid down the requisites for a good historian at 
the beginning of his tenth volume, and he has professed to con- 
form to the model he has there laid down. He says • — “ Man can 
be read by the heart of man. The heart is strengthened or weak- 
ened by what it hears and sees, and until it hears or sees the bad 
and the good, it knows neither sorrow nor joy in this world. Be 
it therefore known that the eyes and ears are the watchmen and 
spies of the heart, which report to it what they see and hear, 
that it may take advantage of the same, and represent it to 
Wisdom, who is a just judge, and can separate the true from the 
false, and can avail itself of that which is useful, and reject that 
which 18 otherwise. It is for this reason that man wishes to 
learn that which is concealed, that which is neither known nor 
heard of, that which has occurred in past times, and that which 
has not. But this histoncal knowledge can only be obtained 
with di65culty, either by travelling round the world and under- 
going trouble, or searching m tioistworthy books, and ascertain- 
ing the real occurrences from them. ♦ * ♦ There are two 
kinds of past history, and no third is known ; either that which 
one hears from others, or that which one reads m books. It is a 
necessaay condition that your informant should be trustworthy 
and true, and that wisdom should testify to the probability of 
the story, to give independent sanction to the statements, and 
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that the book should be sueh that the reader or hearer should not 
reject but readily adopt its assertions. Most people are so con- 
stituted that they love silly stories more than truth, such as 
those about &iries, hills, and the demons of the deserts and seas, 
which fools make so much fuss about : as where a narrator says 
that in a certain sea 1 saw an island, on which five hundred 
people landed, and we baked our bread and boiled our pots, and 
when the fire began to bum briskly, the heat descended into the 
earth, and it then moved away, when we saw that it was merely a 
fish. Also, I saw such and such things moving on a certain hill. 
Also, how an old woman turned a man into an ass by witchcraft,, 
and how another old woman by the same means, after rubbing 
oil in his ear, turned him into a man again, and other fables like 
to these which bring sleep, when they are repeated at night-time 
to people who are ignorant, for so they are considered by those 
who search for truth that they may believe it. Of these the 
number is exceedingly small, who can accept the true and reject 
the false. I, who have undertaken the history, have endeavoured 
so to manage, that whatever I write may be from my own ob- 
servation, or fium the accounts 1 have received from credible 
informants.’’ 

The TdrikhurB Subukhgin wears more the appearance of a 
gossiping memoir than an elaborate history. The author per- 
petually alludes to himself, his own intimacies, his own proceed- 
ings, and his own experiences. He gives us a graphic account of 
most of the contemporary nobles; the pursuits of the emperor 
Mas’ud bin Mahmfid ; lus dictations to his secretaries ; his ad- 
diction to wine ; and his repentance on the occasion of one of his 
visits to Hindust&n, when he forswore liquor and threw the wine 
and drinking vessels into the river Jailam ; which strongly reminds 
us of a later but identical freak of B&bar’s. We have a vivid re- 
presentation of the court ; the mode of transacting business, the 
scents by whom it was transacted, and the nature of the sub- 
jects which came under discussion before the council at Ghazni. 
[All related with such detail and verbosity as to be open to the 
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diarge of prolixity which tho author apprehended. But although 
tedious, the work is eminently original, and it presents such a 
reflex of the doings and manners of the time that its minutim 
and trifles frequently constitute its chief merit. The writer may 
not inaptly be described as an oriental Mr. Pepys.] 

The book is very discursiTe, and by no means adheres to a 
chronological succession of events. At one time the author 
mentions his personal interviews with the famous Emperor Mah- 
mud ; at another we are favoured with a view of the court of 
Ibrdhim or Mas'dd, then we are suddenly transported back again 
to that of Mahmtid. He states in one part that he has written 
the events of fifty years m several thousand pages, and that if 
any one complains of his prolixity, it must be remembered that 
he has written of several princes and illustrious persons, and that 
the matter, therefore, was too important to be compressed in a 
small space, especially when it concerned the great Emperors 
whose servant and subject he was. 

The style of the work is a most singular kind of colloquial 
Persian, wntten down without any attempt at order and the due 
arrangement of the sentences ; the construction is consequently 
often very perplexed and the meaning obscure. Had I not heard 
men from the neighbourhood of Ghazni speak Persian very much 
in the style of our author, I should have conceived the work to be 
a literal translation from the Arabic, the sequence of words ac- 
cording to that language being very frequently observed. In 
speaking of his tenth volume, the author says he mtends to 
devote it to an account of the Emperor Mas’ud's last invasion of 
Hindust&n, and to the history of Khw&rizm. To enable him to 
accomplish the latter purpose, he confesses that he will be indebted 
to the history written by Bu Bih&n, which he had seen some years 
before. This is, no doubt, the famous Abu Bih&n al Birtini, 
mentioned in a former article, who was a native of Khw&rizm, 
and a member of the learned society which was in his time con- 
gregated at the capital under the auspices of the king. 

Besides this voluminous work, he quotes, as one of the 
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histories written by him, “the MakdmdUi MahmMi^** though, 
perhaps, this may mean merely passages in which he has written 
of the affairs of Mahmiid in some of the previous volumes. He 
also distinctly mentions that he is the author of “ Tdrikh^i 
YaminV^ This cannot possibly allude to the famous work of 
*Utbi just noticed, who, under the name of 'Abdu-1 Jabb&r, is 
frequently noticed in this fragment, Baihaki, therefore, by this 
expression probably means that part of his work in which he has 
written of Mahmud, entitled Yaminu-d daula. 

The Extracts from this work are more than usually copious, 
as they are calculated to attract particular attention. 

In one of the passages we find mention of the capture of 
Benares as early as a.h. 424 (a d 1033), only three years after 
Mahmud’s death. In other authors we have mention of an ex- 
pedition to Kashmir dunng that year by Mas'^ud himself, but no 
mention of Ahmad Nidltigin’s capture of Benares All we have 
hitherto known of the Indian transactions of that year is that the 
king resolved on making an expedition into India. He took the 
route of Sarsuti, situated among the hills of Kashmir, the gamson 
of which fort being intimidated, sent messengers to the king, 
promising valuable presents, and an annual tribute, if he would 
desist from his enterprise. Mas’ud felt disposed to listen to the 
proposals, until be understood that some Muhammadan mer- 
chants, liaving been seen by the garrison, were then captives in 
the place He accordingly broke up the conference and besieged 
the fort, ordering the ditch to be filled up with sugar canes from 
the adjacent plantations. This being done, he caused scaling- 
ladders to be applied to the walls , and the fort, after a bloody 
contest, was taken. The garrison, without distinction, was put 
to the sword, except the women and children, who were carried 
off by the soldiers as slaves. The king, moreover, commanded 
that a part of the spoil should be given to the Muhammadans 
who had been prisoners in Sarsuti* and who had formerly lost 
thW effects. This year is also recorded by Indian historians as 
remarkable for a great drought and &mine in many parts of the 
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world, especially in Persia and India, in which entire provinces 
were depopulated. The famine was succeeded by a pestilence, 
which swept many thousands from the face of the earth ; for in 
less than one month forty thousand persons died in Ispah&n alone. 

The more celebrated Abu-1 Fazl, the minister of Akbar, 
mentions in his Ayin-i Akbari, that Sultdn Mahmud twice 
visited Benares : once in a h. 410, and again in A h. 413. I 
have in another work,^ printed by direction of Government, 
pointed out the extreme improbability of these visits ; and here 
the doubts are confirmed by a contemporary, who distinctly says 
that the Muhammadans had not yet penetrated so far before the 
time of Ahmad Nidltigin. Unfortunately, in tho original a 
lacuna occurs at the very place where the extract closes, or we 
might have gained more information about this remote and in- 
teresting expedition. 

The old form of spelling Lahore is also worthy of observation. 
Lahur is very unusual. Zi&u-din Bami always spells it Lohur, 
and the Farhang-i Jahdngiri says it is spelt L&nhaur, Loh&wur, 
and Lahdwar, as well as Lohur. It is only of late years that the 
uniform practice has been observed of spelling it Lahore.® 

In another passage we have an account of an expedition to 
India in a.h 429. In Firishta and Mirkhond, we have no 
intelligence under that year, but as they mention that H&nsi was 
taken in a.h. 427, and as the extract mentions that it was com- 
monly called a “virgin fort,'* because it had never yet been 
taken, no doubt, though the details are different, the same event 
is referred to. 

Another extract is pregnant with information respecting the 
early credit assigned to Hindu soldiers, by their victorious 
enemies. Had we not other instances of the consideration in 
which the military qualities of Hindus were held, we might have 
hesitated to yield our belief that such sentiments could have 
been entertained by a chief of Ghazni. But we learn from other 

* [The Glossary.**] 

• [See Vol. I., p 46. On coins of this dynasty it is clearly engravedjy^jJ]. 
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histories that even only fifty days after the death of Mahmfid, his 
son dispatched Sewand It4i, a Hindu chief, with a numerous body 
of Hindu cavalry, in pursuit of the nobles who had espoused the 
cause of his brother. In a few days a confiict took place, in 
which Sewand B&i, and the greatest part of his troops were 
killed; but not till after they had infiicted a heavy loss upon 
their opponents.^ 

Five years afterwards we read of Tilak, son of Jai Sen, com- 
mander of all the Indian troops in the service of the Ghaznivide 
monarch, being employed to attack the rebel chief, Ahmad 
Nfdltigin. He pursued the enemy so closely that many 
thousands fell into his hands. Ahmad himself was slain while 
attempting to escape across a river, by a force of Hindd Jats, 
whom Tilak had raised against him. This is the same Tilak 
whose name is written in the TahakdU% Akhariy as Malik bin Jai 
Sen, which, if correct, would convey the opinion of the author of 
that work, that this chief was a Hindu convert. 

Five years after that event we find that Mas’ud, unable to 
withstand the power of the Seljuk Turkom&ns, retreated to 
India, and remained there for the purpose of raismg a body 
of troops sufficient to make another effort to retrieve his affairs. 
It is reasonable therefore to presume that the greater part of 
these troops consisted of Hindus. 

In the reign of his successor, when Abu '"All, Kotw&l of 
Ghazni, was deputed to command the army in India, and main- 
tain the Ghaznivide conquests in that country, we read of his 
sending a letter to Biji Bdi, a general of the Hindus, who had 
done much service even in the time of Mahmud, inviting him to 
return to Ghazni, whence he bad fled on account of some political 
dissensions, and had taken up his abode in the mountains of 
Kashmir. 

These few instances will confirm the impressions which the 
extract is calculated to convey. 

1 Wilkes, 164. 
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EmitB of the Tear 422 h. Investiture of Khwdja Ahmad Hasan} 

The first of Muharram of this year fell on a Tuesday. Amir 
Mas'fid, may God be pleased with him * went during the day to 
the garden-palace, with the intention of spending some time 
there. The public court rooms were arranged in it, and many 
other buildings were added. One year when 1 went there, the 
court-yard of the palace and the shops were all reconstructed in 
a different manner, under the orders of the king, who was a very 
clever architect, and not excelled by any mathematician. And 
this new sar&i which is still to be seen in Ghaznin, is a sufficient 
proof of this. There was at Sh&didkh, in Naish&pur, no palace 
or parade ground ; yet he designed both with his own hands, and 
built a sard! there, which now excites admiration, besides 
numerous*smalIer sardis and enclosures. At Bust he so increased 
the cantonments of the Amir, his father, that some of them 
exist to this day. This king was singularly excellent in every- 
thing. May the Almighty God, whose name should be respected, 
be merciful to him * 

From Hirdt an order was despatched through the agents 
of Khwdja Bu Suhal Zauzani, summoning Khwdja Ahmad Hasan 
to the court, for Jangi,® the governor of the fort, had liberated him 
from prison, and he (the Khwdja) had said to Hdjib Ariydruk, com- 
mander of the army of Hindus tdn. “ Your reputation at present 
stands rather bad ; it is advisable that you should come with me 
and see his majesty, I will speak in your favour, and you shall 
return with a robe of honour and a good name. Affairs are now 
carefully settled, and such a generous and kind prince as Amir 
Mas'’ud has mounted the throne.'* Ariydruk was moved by his 
soft words, and the spells of the venerable man took effect upon 
him ; so he accompanied the Khwdja on the way, and served 
him exceedingly well; for, indeed, amongst the civil officers 
of those days, no one possessed greater dignity and excellence 
than the Khwdja. 

^ [Morley*B Text, page 168 to 198 ] 

* [So in MS., Morley’s edition has “ Japki,” or ‘‘ Ghaidd.*’] 
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The great Khw&ja 'Abdu-r Bazz&k, the eldest son of Kh\v&ja 
Ahmad Hasan, who was detained in the fort of Nandna, was 
liberated, upon his own demand, by S&rugh, the cup-bearer, who 
brought him to his &ther. The son expressed his great obliga- 
tion to S&rugh, before the father. The Khw&ja said, I am under 
greater obligation to him than you are. He ordered him (S&rugh) 
to go back to Nandna, because it was not such a place that it 
should be left empty, and told him that on his reaching the court 
he would report his case and possibly gain him promotion. 
S&rugh immediately went back. The great Khwdja was very 
happy to come to Balkh. He went to see the Amir, and to pay 
his respects and duty. The Amir questioned him very warmly, 
gave him advice, and conversed with him kindly. He made 
obeisance and returned. He lodged in a house which was prepared 
for him, and took three days rest, and then came again to court. 

When this great man (says Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki) had rested 
himself, a message was sent to him regarding the post of Wazir. 
Of course he did not accept it. Bu Suhal Zauzani was connected 
with him (the Amir), and had the arrangement of all his affairs ; 
the amercing and approving of men, the buying and selling, was 
all done by him. The Amir was constantly closeted with him 
and ’Abdus. These two persons were his chosen councillors, 
but they were both inimical to each other. The people oi his 
father Mahmud’s time had selected them that things might go 
peaceably. I never saw Bu Nasr, my instructor, more busy and 
perplexed at any time than he was now. When the messages 
were passing between the king and Khw&ja Ahmad Hasan, 
the latter said to Bu Sahal, am become old and can not 
do the duties. Bu Suhal Hamaduni is a qualified and experienced 
man, he might be appointed 'Anz (general). The office of 
Wazir should be conferred on you, I will look on from a dis- 
tance and assist you with any necessary advice.’’ Bu Suhal 
said, did not expect this from my lord. What man am I ? 
I am a worthless and useless person.” The Khw&ja said, 
^‘Hoiy God! since the time you came back from D&magh&n 
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to the Amir, have you not performed all the duties, even when 
the affairs of the country were unsettled, and now that our 
lord has occupied the throne, and the whole business is reduced 
to a system, you can do the duty more easily and better.*” Bu 
Suhal observed, for a long time there was no one to act under the 
king, but now that such an eminent personage as you are come, 
1 and those like me have no courage and abihty to do anything. 
How shall a mere atom prevail against the sun. We are all 
insignificant persons. The true master has appeared, and every 
hand is restrained. He said, very good, I will consider over it. 
He went home, and in two or three days about fifty or sixty 
messages were sent to him upon this business ; but still he did 
not accept the offer. One day he came to see the Amir, and 
when the conversation began, the Amir directed him to sit down. 
He then dismissed the attendants and said, Ehw&ja, why don't 
you undertake this duty, you know you are to me as a &ther. 
I have many important matters before me, and it is not proper 
that you should deprive me of your ability. The Ehw&ja replied, 
I am your obedient servant, and next to the Almighty, I owe my 
life to your majesty. But I am become old and unfit for work. 
Besides, I have vowed and have taken a solemn oath, that I will 
never more engage in business, for much trouble has come upon 
me. The Amir said, I will have thee absolved from thme oaths , 
you must not refuse me. He said, if there is no help, and I must 
accept the appointment, I will, if your majesty sees fit, sit in the 
court room, and if there is anything to ask about, I will send 
a message to you by a confidential person, and act according to 
your reply. The Amir said very good, but whom will you make 
your confidant. He rephed, Bu Suhal Zauzani is concerned in the 
business, and perhaps it would be better if Bu Nasr Mishk&n 
were also made a medium between us, for he is a honest man, and 
in days gone by he has been my confidential mouthpiece. The 
Amir said it was very proper. The Khw&ja departed, and went 
to the Diw&n’s office, which they cleared out. I heard Bu Nasr 
Mishk&Q say that when he was about to leave, the Ehw&ja made 
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him sit down, and told him not to depart, for it was now his duty 
to carry messages to the king’s court. He said, the king will not 
leave me in retirement, although it is time for me to sue ibr 
forgiveness of the Almighty, and not to be acting as minister. 
Bd Nasr observed, may my lord live long ! the Amir thinks 
what he has proposed advisable, and it also seems good to his 
servants ; but you, my lord, will fell into trouble, for there are 
many important matters which nothing but gre^t foresight and 
enlightened wisdom can settle. The Khw&ja observed, what you 
say is true, but I see that there are many ministers here , and I 
know that this is not concealed fh>m you. Bu ISTasr acknow- 
ledged that there were such persons, but that they were only fit 
to obey orders, and he then asked of what use he was in the 
business ? Bu Suhal was sufficient, and as he (Bu Nasr) had 
been much troubled by that person, he wished by some device 
to keep aloof ik>m him. The Khw&ja told him not to be 
afrmd, for he had confidence in him. Bu Nasr bowed his acknow- 
ledgment's. Bd Suhal now came and brought a message from 
our lord the Sult&n, saying, In the time of my father the Khw&ja 
endured great troubles and hardships, and he was treated with 
ignominy. It is very surprising that his life was spared, but he 
was left to adorn my reign. He must consent to serve me, 
because dignity like his is needed. He has numerous followers 
and friends like himself, who will all work according to his in- 
structions, so that business will be managed upon a regular system. 

The SLhw&ja said, I have made a vow never to serve the Sult&n, 
but as his Majesty commands me and says that he will absolve 
me from my oath, I yield to his wishes. But there are duties 
attached to this office which if I try to carry out and obey my 
lord's orders, all the servants will rise with one accord against 
me and become my enemies. They will play the same tricks 
now as they did in the last reign. I shall thus throw myself 
into great difficulty. But now I have no enemy and live in 
peace. If I do not discharge the duties, but act dishonestly, I 
shall be charged with weakness, and I shall find no excuse either 
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before the Almighty or my master. If there is no help for it, 
and I must perforce take the office, I must be fully informed of 
its duties, and I must be allowed and have authority to offer such 
advice and counsel as may be necessary. 

We two (Bu Nasr and Bu Suhal) went to say this to the Amir 
I asked Bu Suhal, as he was to be the intermedium, what work I 
should have to do P He replied, the Khw&ja has chosen you , 
perhaps he has no confidence in me. He was much displeased 
with my intervention. When I went into the presence I observed 
a respectful silence, for I wished Bu Suhal to speak. When he 
opened the business, the Amir turned towards me and wanted 
me to speak. Bu Suhal discreetly moved away, and I delivered 
all the messages. The Amir said I will entrust him (the 
Khwdja) with all the duties, excepting such as respect convivi- 
ality, wme-dnnking, fighting, the game of chaugdn and chank- 
kabak. All other duties he must discharge, and no objection 
shall be urged against his sentiments and views. I returned and 
brought the answer. Bu Suhal had quitted his place, although 
I left everything to him. But what could I do, the Amir did 
not leave me alone, neither did the Khw&ja. He (the Khw&ja) 
said, I am obedient. I will think and write down some points 
which must be taken to-morrow to his Majesty. May the 
Almighty increase his dignity ! Answers to them must be 
written under the king's own hand and attested by his seal. This 
business must be conducted in the same manner as in the time 
of the late Amir ; and you know how it was managed in those 
days. Well we went and spake (as we had been desired). The 
Amir said, Bu Nasr ! Welcome * To morrow you must finish 
this business, that on the following day he may put on the robe 
(of office). We said we will tell him, and we were departing, when 
he called to me, Bu Nasr, and said — ^When the Khw&ja returns 
do you come back for I have something to say to you. I said, I 
will do so ; and repaired to the Khwdja and related the whole 
to him. Bd Suhal went away and I and the Khw&ja remained. 
I said. May my lord live long ' I ssdd to Bu Suhal, as we were 

VOL. u. 5 
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going along— This is the first time that we have carried a mes- 
sage together, and since you have the management what am I to 
do P He replied, The Ehw&ja has selected you because he, per- 
haps, has no confidence in me. The Khw&ja said — I chose you 
because I wished to have a Musulm&n in the business, who would 
not tell a he or pervert words, and who would, moreover, know 
what ought to be done. This sorry cuckold and others think 
that if 1 take this ofiice, they will really perform the duties of 
minister. The first thing to do is to overload him so with 
business that all life and spirit shall be taken out of him, and 
that he withdraw from ministerial duties. The others will then 
do the same. I know he will not be content, and will withdraw 
reluctantly. The king has given many low fellows access to his 
throne, and has made them presumptuous. I will do what I think 
right in the way of counsel and kindness, and we shall see what will 
come to pass. He went back, and I repaired to the Amir, who 
asked me what the Khw&ja would write, I replied, — the rule has 
been that when the post of Wazir is conferred on a person of 
distinction he writes his terms ^ and enquines about the responsi- 
bilities of his position. The Sovereign then writes with his own 
hand an answer and attests it with his seal. After this, God is 
called to witness it. The Wazir then examines it, and it becomes 
a solemn compact with stnngent provisions, which the minister 
must repeat with his tongue and attest with his signature, adding 
thereto witnesses to his promise of acting in conformity therewith. 
The Amir directed that a draft of the reply to his proposals 
should be drawn up, and that a copy of the oath also should be 
prepared so that the business might be concluded on the morrow, 
and the minister might assume his robe of office, for business 
was at a standstill. 1 said, 1 will do so and returned. The 
The papers were written out, and at the time of afternoon 
prayer, another private interview was granted. The Amir then 
apprized himself of their contents and approved them. Next 
day the Khw&ja came (to the palace) and when the leio6e was 
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0T6r he came into the public court ordered it to be 

cleared, and then seated himself. Bu Suhal and Bii Nasr 
brought forward the conditions. The Amir called for ink and 
paper, wrote answers to each of them with his own hand, attested 
them with his seal and signature, and confirmed the whole 
by an oath written at the bottom. The paper was brought 
to the Khw&ja, and when he had read the answers, he stood up, 
kissed the ground, went to the throne and kissed the hand of the 
Amir, and then returned to his place and sat down. Bu Nasr 
and Bu Suhal placed the solemn oath before him. The Khw&ja 
pronounced the words of it with his tongue and then affixed his 
signature to the paper. Bu Nasr and Bu Suhal were the wit- 
nesses. On the oath being taken, the Amir praised the Khw&ja 
and congratulated him heartily. The Khwdja kissed the ground. 
On this he was ordered to retire, and next day to assume the 
robe of office, because all business was in arrear and many 
important matters had to be settled. The Khw&ja said, I am 
your obedient servant, kissed the ground, and retired to his house 
taking the articles of agreement with him. The oath was depo- 
sited in the secretary’s office {dawdUKhdna), I have inserted a 
copy of the oath and of the articles in another book which I have 
written, and called “ Mak&m&t-i Mahiuudi.” Not to be prolix, 
I have avoided to repeat them here. Every one knew that the 
post of Wazir was filled, and fear fell upon every heart, for it 
was no common person who had been appointed. Those from 
whom the Kliw&ja had received an injury were much alarmed^ 
Bu Suhal Zauzani began to boast in the most dreadful manner. 
He told the people that the office of Wazir had been offered to 
him, but he did not accept it, and that he had brought forward 
the Khw&ja. Those who had any sense knew that it was not so. 
Sult&n Mas’ud, May God approve him ^ was too intelligent, 
wise, and well-informed, to bestow the post of Wazir on any 
other person, so long as Khw&ja Ahmad was alive, because he 
knew the rank and qualifications of every one, and what they 
were fit for. There is an evident proof of what I have said. 
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When Khw&ja Ahmad had gone to Hir&t, the Amir passing his 
various officers in review {in kaumrd mi-did) remembered Khw&ja 
Ahmad ’Abdu-l Samad, and said, — There is none fitter than he 
for this office. When I arrive at the proper period in my 
history, I will give a full account of this incident. I have not 
said this because I received injuries from Bu Suhal, for he and 
all these people are dead, and it is clear also that I have but a 
little time to live. But I speak the truth. I know that wise 
and expenenced men who now read this will find no feult with 
me for what I have written. What I have mentioned in this 
matter is correct, and I can answer for it. May God, whose 
name is glonous, keep me and all Muhammadans from fault and 
error, through his grace and wisdom, power and mercy. 

The following day, which was Sunday, the 9th of the month 
of Safar, the Khw&ja entered the court. The great men and the 
elders, the generals and the other military officers, all waited upon 
him, and observed the ceremonials of respect. The Amir turned 
his face towards the Khw&ja, and said, you must now put on the 
robe of office, because we have many important things to attend 
to. He then said, let it be known that the Khwdja is my repre- 
sentative (khalifa) in all matters requiring consideration. His 
orders and directions inust be executed and observed in all 
things. Whatever he deems proper, no one must oppose. The 
Khw&ja kissed the ground, and professed his allegiance. 

The Amir made a signal to H&jib Bilk&tigin, who was chief 
of the guards, to take the Khw&ja to the state wardrobe. He 
came forward and took the Khw&ja by the arm. The Khw&ja 
stood up and went to the place, and remained there till about 
12 o’clock, because the astrologer had fixed on that time as 
auspicious for his putting on the dress. All the chief men and 
military officers attended the court, some sitting and others 
standing. The Khw&ja then invested himself with his official 
robes. I stood and saw what passed. What I say is &om ocular 
observation, and according to the list I possess. There was 
a garment of scarlet cloth of Baghd&d, embroidered with small 
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flowers ; a long turban of the finest muslin, with a delicate lace 
border; a large chain, and a girdle of one thousand misk&ls, 
studded with turquoises. H&jib Bilk&tigin was sitting at the 
door of the wardrobe, and when the Khw&ja came out, he stood 
up and ofiered his congratulations, and presented one din&r, one 
small turban, and two very large turquoises, set in a ring. He 
wished to walk before him (in procession), but the Khw&ja said, 
upon the life and head of the Sult&n, you must walk by my side ; 
tell the other guards to go before. Bilk&tigin answered, 0 great 
Khw&ja, say not so, because you know my friendship, and besides, 
you are now dressed in the robe of my lord the Sultan, to which 
we, his slaves, must show respect. So he walked before the 
Khwaja and two other men of the guards with him, beside many 
ofELcers. A slave of the Khw&ja was also appointed a guard, and 
a coloured vestment was given to him, because it was not cus- 
tomary in the army for the guards of Khw&jas to go before them. 
When he reached the palace, other guards came to receive him, 
and they conducted him to the Amir, and there seated him. The 
Amir ofiered his congratulations to the Khwaja, who stood up, 
kissed the ground, approached the throne, and presented a bunch 
of pearls to the king, which was said to be valued at ten thousand 
din&rs. The Amir Mas’ud gave to the Khwaja a ring set with a 
turquoise, on which his majesty’s name was engraved, and said, 
this is the seal of state, and I give it to you that people may 
know that the Khwaja’s authority is next to mine. The Khw&ja 
took the ring, kissed the Amir’s hand and the ground, and returned 
to his house. He was attended by such an escort as nobody 
recollected to have seen before, so that, except the musicians (who 
play at fixed times every day), nobody remained at the royal 
palace. He alighted at the gate of ’Abdu-1 'Ala, and went into 
his house. The great men and ministers of the state began 
to pour in. So many slaves, presents, and clothes were brought, 
that, the like of them no minister had ever received. Some 
brought them with pleasure, and others from fear. A list of all 
the things brought was kept, so that all might be taken to the king. 
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He did not keep back even a thread for himself. Such things 
were learnt from him, for he was the most honest and the greatest 
man of the age. He sat till the time of midday prayer, and only 
left his place for that duty. The whole day he spent busily 
among the people. On the following day he went to court, but 
had not the robe on him. He had got a gannent made after the 
old fashion, and a turban of Naishdpur or K&in, and in these 
people always saw this great man dressed May God approve 
him ! 1 have heard from his companions, such as Bu Ibrdhim 
K&ini, that he had his reception dress and twenty or thirty other 
garments all made of the same colour, and these he used to wear 
for a year, so that people thought that he had only one dress, and 
used to express their surprise that the garment did not wear or 
fiide. There were no bounds to his manliness, industry, and mag- 
nanimity I shall make some mention of them hereafter in their 
appropriate place. When the year had passed, he had twenty 
or thirty more garments made, and put them m the wardrobe. 

This day, when he came to see the king, the court broke up, 
and Sultan Mas^'ud held a private conference with the minister, 
which lasted till the time of mid-day prayer There were many 
who withered with fear, and a muttering arose as of a drum 
beaten under a blanket. Afterwards be (the Khwaja) came out 
and kept silence. Neither I nor any one else could know aught 
of what had passed in the council, still some of the effects became 
manifest One party had offices and robes bestowed upon them, 
others were dismissed, and their robes were tom off ; these and 
other transactions were perceived by intelligent men to be the 
results of that private conference.^ When the drum was beat at 

^ [The original translation of' this passage, made by a munaht, and revised by 
an ]&iglisbman, ran as foUows It is by no means an unfair specimen of many of the 
translations, and it is inserted to show the quahty of much of the assistance received 
by Sir H ii^ot. Another passage is given m page 88 “ Some of the councillors 

quarrelled among themselves There was a drum which was beat under a blanket, 
and a noise issued from it. The councillors and others like me became acquainted 
with what had happened m that council. But as some signs of the feud were 
becoming public^ oflftcas were conferred on one party, and robes of honour granted*, 
while another party was expelled and degraded, and affairs became smooth. The 
wise men knew that all this was the result of one council.”] 
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the time of noon-day prayer, the Khw&ja came oat. His horse 
•was sent for and he returned home. All day long, until evening, 
those persons who had been alarmed, came and made presents 
to him 

Bu Muhammad K&ini, who was his old private secretary, and 
in the days of his misfortune had, by the Amir Mahmud's order, 
served under Khw4ja Abu-1 Kasim and afterwards under Diw&n 
Hasnak in the same capacity, and secretary Ibrdhim Baihaki, who 
attended the minister's office , these two persons were called by the 
Khw&ja who said to them — Secretaries must needs be attentive 
to orders. I place my confidence in you. To morrow you must 
attend the office and engage in writing , bnng also with you 
scholars and assistants.” They said we are obedient. Bu Nasr, 
of Bust, a clerk, who is still alive, was an intelligent and good 
man and a fine caligrapher He had rendered many services to 
the Khw&ja m Hindustan, and had been warmly devoted to him 
when he was m need. When the Khw&ja got over his troubles, 
he (Bu Nasr) came with him to Balkh, and the Khw&ja now 
patronized him, and bestowed a high office on him. His distress 
vanished, and he obtained an ample competence. Bu Muham- 
mad and Ibrahim are departed May God forgive them * Bu 
Nasr is yet alive at Ghazni, and in honor in the service of this 
family In the time when Khw&ja 'Abdu-r Bazzdk was minister, 
he was controller {hdjih) of the Secretary’s office. He patronized 
Bu ’Abdu-lla Pdrsi, who also served under the Khwdja. This 
Bu ’Abdu-lla, in the time of the ministry of the Khw&ja, was 
chief of the royal messengers at Balkh, and lived in great splen- 
dour, but he had endured great hardships during the Khw&ja’s 
adversity. At his removal from office, Amirak Baihaki hastened 
from Ghazni, as I have before mentioned, and they took immense 
riches from him. 

The next day, which was Tuesday, the Khw&ja attended the 
Oourt and visited the Amir, and then came to his office. A fine 
cloth of brocade set with turquoises had been spread near his seat 
for him to kneel on. He went through two forms of prayer, and 
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then sitting down, but not in his official seafc, he asked for an 
inkstand. It was brcjpght to him with a quire of paper, and a 
box of sand, such as are used by ministers. These he took and 
there sat and wrote a thanksgiving in Arabic.^ 

He then ordered the complainants and suitors to be called. 
Several were brought before him. He heard their statements, 
dispensed justice, and sent them away happy. He said, This is 
the mimster^'s Court ; its gates are open, there is no hindrance, 
whoever has business may come in. People heartily prayed for 
him and were inspired with hope. The military and civil officers 
came in with strict decorum and sat down, some on his right 
hand, some on his left He turned, looked at them, and said, 
To-morrow come so prepared that you may be able to give a ready 
answer to whatsoever I may ask you, make no reservation. Up 
to this time business has been carried on very improperly. Every 
one has been occupied with his own concerns, and the hinge's 
business has been neglected. Ahmad Hasan knows you well, 
and will not allow things to go on as heretofore. You must now 
put on a new appearance, every one must attend to his duty. 
No one dared to speak, all were alarmed, and cowered. The 
Khw&ja arose and went home ; all that day also presents were 
brought till night&Il. At the time of afteimoon prayer he asked 
for the lists and examined them. Those things which the 
treasurers of the Sult&n and accountants of the Court had written 
down were all brought one by one before the Amir. There were 
numberless articles of gold, silver, entire pieces of cloth, Turkish 
slaves of high price, valuable horses and camels, and everything 
most suitable for royal pomp and splendour. The king was 
highly pleased. He said, the Kbw&ja is empty handed, why 
did he not take them P So he ordered ten thousand din&rs, five 
hundred thousand dirhams, ten Turkish slaves of great price, 
five horses from the royal stable, and ten ’Abdfis c-amels to be 
taken to him. When the camels brought these presents before 


1 [Given at fall length m the text] 
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the Khw&ja, he rose up, kissed the ground, and gave many 
blessings. The camels then returned. 

The next day, which was Wednesday, 7th of Safer, the 
Khw&ja attended the Court. The Amir was very severe,^ and 
the day passed in great pomp and splendour. When the Court 
broke up, the Khw&ja came to his office, engaged in business, and 
arranged matters to the best of his judgment. At breakfe^t time 
(chdsht-gdh) he called Bu Nasr Mishk&n, and when he came he 
(the Kkwdja) gave him a secret message to be delivered to the 
Amir that, as he had before stated, the business of reporting 
matters was not properly conducted, adding that Bu Suhal 
Zauzani was an honourable and respectable man, and that if his 
Majesty thought proper, he might be summoned and the robe of 
the appointment conferred on him, in order that he might con- 
duct this most important of all duties. The Elhw&ja himself was 
rendering all the gmdance and assistance possible, in order that 
discipline might be preserved m the army. 

Bd Nasr went and delivered the message. The Amir made a 
signal to Bu Suhal, who was sitting in the court with other 
courtiers. He went forward, and his majesty spoke one or 
two words to him. Bu Suhal bowed and retired. He was 
conducted to the wardrobe by two guards, one of whom served 
outside, and the other inside the palace. A rich khil’at was 
bestowed on him, and a girdle, with seven hundred pieces of 
gold, which had all been prepared overnight. He came back 
and paid his respects to the Amir, who offered him his congratu- 
lations, and ordered him to go to the Khw&ja, under whose 
directions he was to act; he also desired him to give special 
attention to the important matter of military administration. Bu 
Suhal expressed his obedience, kissed the ground, and retired. 
He came directly into the Ehw&ja’s office. The Eliw&ja made 
him sit by his side, and spoke very kindly to him. He then 
went home. All the great men, elders, and servants, went to , 
his house and paid him great respect, and presented him with 
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many yalnables. He also ordered that a list should be made 
of all that they had brought, and he sent it to the treasury. 

The day afterwards a veiy rich robe was conferred on Bu Suhal 
Hamaduni, who had been removed from the^ post of Wazir, and 
appointed to the duty of controlling the financial affairs^ of the 
kingdom. The four persons who had before discharged this 
duty, with all the other accountants of the court, were to act as 
his assistants. He came before the Amir and paid his respects. 
The Amir said. You are an old servant, and a friend who has 
performed great deeds in favour of the State. You must now 
efficiently execute these (new) duties. He consented, and taking 
leave, he went into the office of the Khwdja, who made him sit 
on his left hand according to established custom, and spoke 
very kindly to him. Presents were also given to him, and 
what people brought he sent to the treasury. The whole 
business of administration was arranged, and the dignity of 
minister was such as nobody remembered to have seen before. 
The Amir had conferred great honour on the minister. The 
Elhw&ja began, even from the first, with vengeance and threats 
He related the story of Khwaja JBu-l K&sim Kasir, who was 
removed from the office of paymaster (^dnz) as well as of Abu 
Bakr Hasiri and Bu-1 Hasan ’Ukaili, who were courtiers, and 
who had formed a design which I have befoie mentioned in this 
history. Hasin was a violent m^ and in the time of the Amir 
Mahmud he quarrelled with the king at a drinking party, and 
twice received blows Bu4 K&sim Kasir, had himself been 
minister, and Abu-1 Hasan was his purchased slave. I will 
mention, hereafter, what happened to each of them. 

On Sunday, the 11th of Safar, a very magnificent and costly 
robe was prepared for the great chamberlain (hdjib)^ besides fine 
drums and flags, and flagHstaffs, slaves, purses of dirhams, uncut 
pieces of cloth, according to the list of things which had been given 
to H&jib ’Ali Karib, at the gate of Gurg&n. 

When the court broke up the Amir ordered H&jib Bilk&tigin 
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to be conducted to the wardrobe, and a robe was put on him. 
The kettle-drums were placed on camels, and banners were 
raised at the palace-gate. The flags, purses of silver, and pieces 
of cloth were placed in the garden. He came forward dressed in 
a black garment, with a two homed cap and a golden girdle. 
Advancing he paid homage. The Amir spoke kindly to him, 
and he returned and came into the Ehw&ja’s office. The Khw&ja 
spoke veiy aflably to him. He went home, and the grandees and 
chief men all paid him due respect. Thus he obtained distinction 
and honour. A man more liberal, open, and brave, was seldom 
seen. But levity was predominant in him, and his frivolity was 
very disagreeable. However, no man is without blemish. Per- 
fection belongs only to God the great and glorious. 

An extraordinary occurrence happened in these days to the lawyer 
Bu Bakr Hasiri. A fault was committed by him in a state of in- 
toxication, through which the Ehw&ja got the upper band of him, 
and revenged himself to his heart's content Although the Amir, 
like a just sovereign, inquired about the case, the man had disgraced 
himself. I must perforce give an account of this matter for the in- 
formation of my readers. The destiny of God, great and glorious, 
is unavoidable. It so happened that Hasiri, with his son Bu-1 
K&sim, had gone to the garden of Khwdja 'All Mik&il, which was 
near, and had drunk to excess. They passed the night there and 
the next morning they again drank, and it is bad to drink in the 
morning. Wise men seldom do this. They drank till half the 
interval between the times of the first and second prayers, and 
then mounting, and still continually drinking, they passed through 
the lane of 'Ubb&d. As they approached the ’Ashikdn B&zfr, 
the ffither, who was riding a camel and had a cavalcade of thirty 
horse and an escort of thirty slaves, by chance met with a 
servant of the Khw&ja, who was also riding The road was 
narrow, and there was a crowd of people. Hasiri, as drunkards 
will, got a whim into his head, because the servant did not dis- 
mount and pay his respects. He grossly abused the man, who 
said, 0 king ! why do you abuse me ! I have a master who is 
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greater than you^ and the like of yon. That lord is the great 
Khwdja. Hasiri began to abuse the Ehw&ja, and said, Seize 
this dog. Who is there so hold as to listen to his complaint P 
He then used stronger language against the Khw&ja. The 
slaves of Hasiri flew upon the man, beat him severely on the 
back, and tore his garment. K&sim, his (Hasiri^s) son, 

called out loud to the slaves, because he was discreet, &r-seeing, 
and intelligent. (He has passed through life so happily that he 
has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and has retired from ser- 
vice, devoting himself in seclusion to worship and virtuous acts. 
May this great man and worthy friend long survive !) He (Bii-l 
K&sim) made many apologies to the man, and besought him not 
to tell the occurrence to his master, lest next day he should 
demand an apology. For the garment that had been tom three 
should be given in return. (After this) they all went away. The 
man arose, but did not find himself capable of forbearance, because 
menial servants are accustomed to carry such matters too far, 
and do not consider the result. 

This event took place on Thursday, the 15th of Safar. He 
went running to lUiw&ja Ahmad and repeated the matter, making 
it ten or fifteen times worse to him. He displayed his bruised 
head and fiice, and showed the garment which was torn. The 
Elhw&ja had eagerly wished for such a chance, and was seeking 
for a pretext against Hasiri, by which he might crush him, so he 
deemed this a fitting opportunity. For the Amir was in eveiy 
way inclined towards him, and as he had given the minister's 
robe to him yesterday, he would not to-day give it to Hasiri. 
He had found dirt and he knew how to wallow in it.^ 

Next day the Amir was about to go out hunting in the 
direction of the wine drinkers;^ and the tents, cooking utensils, 
wines, and other necessaries, were all taken out. Next day the 
Khw&ja sat down and wrote a petition under his own hand and 

* cJU. 
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seal, and sent it to Bilk&tigin with a message directing him, if 
the king asked him why Ahmad did not come, to hand the 
petition to him ; or even if he did not enquire, the letter was still 
to be delivered to him, for it was important and ought not to be 
delayed. Bilk&tigin promised to obey, as there was great fnend- 
ship between them. The Amir did not hold a court, for he wished 
to go out nding, and the insignia and the umbrella had been 
brought out, and many slaves were ready mounted. The call was 
raised for the female elephant with the canopy, and the Amir 
mounted and sat in the howda. The Amiris elephant was driven 
on and all the servants were standing to pay their respects. 
But when his Majesty came to the court gate, and did not see 
Khwija Ahmad, he said. The Khwaja is not come. Bd Nasr 
Mishkan replied, This is Friday, and he knows that your 
majesty intends to go hunting, for this reason probably he has 
not come. Bilkdtigin then presented the paper, saying that it 
had been sent the previous night, with an intimation that whether 
his Majesty asked for him or not this was to be submitted. The 
elephant was stopped and the Amir took the paper and read it 
It was thus written — “ May my lord’s life be prolonged * Your 
slave protested that ho was not fit to be minister, and begged to 
be excused. Every one has got some vain thoughts in his mind ; 
•and in his old age, your slave has not vigour enough to contend 
against hardship and struggle with mankind, making the world 
his enemy. But as your Majesty by your royal words inspired 
him with great hopes and agreed to conditions worthy of a 
prince, he, next to the grace of Almighty God, received a new 
life from your Majesty and felt compelled to submit himself to 
the Imperial orders. Ten days have not yet passed, but Hasiri 
has disgraced your faithful servant. Hasiri was coming in a litter 
from the garden, after draining the cup to the dregs, and in the 
Sa’idi B&z^, not in a solitary place, but in the presence of many 
men, he ordered his slaves to beat one of my trustworthy 
servants. They sorely beat him and tore his garment to pieces. 
When the man said he was my servant, Hasiri uttered a hundred 
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thousand opprobrious names against me before the crowd. Your 
servant can on no account come to court and conduct the minis- 
terial duties, because it is hard to endure the insults of such people. 
If your Majesty sees fit to be mercifiil to him, then let him 
abide in some building or fort which your high wisdom may 
point out. But if he is not excused, then let him receive due 
chastisement, so that he may suffer both in property and person. 
He now aspires too high. His immense nches raise him and 
his son above themselves. Your servant will pay for the father 
and the son three hundred thousand din&rs into the treasury, 
and this letter, in the handwriting of your slave, shall stand as a 
bond. Peace be to you ^ 

When the Amir had read the letter, he wrote on it, and giving 
it to one of his personal attendants who carried the inkstand, he 
ordered him to take care of it. The elephant then moved on. 
Every one said. Let us see what will happen. In the open country 
he ordered the Commander-in-Chief of the army, and Ariyaruk 
general of Hindustan, and all the soldiers to return, for they were 
not allowed to accompany the royal hunt. He was followed only 
by some of his personal attendants. Then he called the High 
Chamberlain, Bilk&tigin, and spoke a few words to him in the 
Turkish language. The Chamberlain retired and the Amir 
called for Bu Nasr Mishkdn. A messenger hastened to him in 
the ministers'* office, and told him that bis Majesty was calling 
for him. He mounted and hastened to the Amir. He went on 
a little way with the Amir, and a few words passed , the Amir 
then sent him back. He did not return to the office, but went 
to the house of the great Khw&ja Ahmad, and sent Bu Mansfir, 
the keeper of the minister'’s offices, with orders for the secretanes to 
return. We did so. I followed the steps of my tutor (ustdd) to the 
house of the Khw&ja, where I saw such a mob of spectators that 
no estimate of them could be made. I asked one person what 
the matter was ! He replied, the Khalifa (governor) in armour 
and boots, ^ has brought Hasiri and his son to the Elhw&ja’s house, 
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and has set them up there and chastised them. Nobody knows 
what is the matter. And a large force is come on duty, and 
horsemen are posted, for this is Friday, and nobody is allowed 
to enter except Elhw&ja Bd Nasr Mishk&n, who came and went 
in. I, Bud Fazl was confounded when 1 heard this, because I 
had been much benefited by that nobleman and his son. I 
dismounted and went into the court-yard, where I remained till 
near breakfiist time {chdaht-gdh). Now, an inkstand and some 
paper were brought, and I heard ’Abdu-llah P&rsi loudly pro- 
claim that the great Ehw&ja says, ^Hhough the Sult&n had 
sentenced you and your son to receive one thousand blows each, 
yet 1 compassionate you and remit the strokes, but you must 
pay five hundred thousand dinars and purchase the stick, other- 
wise the sentence will be enforced. Beware, lest you receive the 
blows and have to pay the money also.'*' The father and the 
son said, we are ready to obey whatever order is given, but we 
beg that some reduction be made, because it is known that we 
cannot afford to pay even the tenth part of it. Abu ’Abdu-llah 
went and returned several times, until three hundred thousand 
din&rs were agreed to be paid, and a bond for that amount was 
given. An order was then issued that they were to be kept in 
custody. The Khalifa (governor) of the town put them both 
under guard and detained them. The people then retired. Bu 
Nasr, my ustad^ remained there to take wine, and I returned to my 
home. After an hour Sankui Wakil came to me and said that 
Khwaja Bu Nasr had sent him with a message that I, Bu-1 
Fazl, was to go to the Sultan and report that he (Bii Nasr) had 
according to the royal orders gone to the Khw&ja, and agreeably 
to his instructions had poured water upon fire, so that Hasiri and 
his son had not been flogged. A bond for three hundred thou- 
sand dinars had been taken firom them, and they were kept in 
custody. The great Khw&ja was greatly delighted at the order 
which your Majesty gave, and with the new favour bestowed 
npon him, and he had therefore detained him (Bu Nasr) to drink 
wine. It would have been churksh to refuse the fisvour, and thie 
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was the cause why he had not come himself. He had sent Abd-1 
Fazl in order that he might not be charged with disrespect and 
conceit. 

I (Abu'l Fazl) instantly went, and found the Amir at the out- 
skirts of the city, in a garden, engaged in conviviality and drink- 
ing. His companions were sitting round, and the musicians were 
playing. I said to myself, if I cannot gain access to speak to him, 
I must send him the message in writing, that it may come to his 
notice. I wrote down an explicit statement and went forward. The 
Amir asked loudly what it was ? I replied, your slave Bu Nasr 
has sent a message, and I showed him the petition. He ordered 
his ink-bearer to take it, which he did and gave it to the Amir, 
who having read it, called me before the throne and returning the 
letter to me, and speaking aside, said, Go back to Bu Nasr 
and tell him that all has gone on well, and that I am much 
pleased with what he has done. To-morrow I will take such 
further steps as may be necessary — tell him also it is good that 
he has not come himself, and that he stayed to be entertained by 
the Khw&ja.’^ 

I returned and reached the city at the time of the afternoon 
prayer. I called Sankui, and wrote the message on a paper, 
thus completing my commission. Sankui took it and gave it to 
my u%iAd, He read it and became acquainted with its contents. 
He remained with the Khw&ja till the time of the night prayer, 
and returned home very drunk. The next evening he called me 
and I went. He was sitting alone, and he asked me what I had 
done. I related all that had passed, and he said it was all well, 
and added, the Khw&ja is about his work. He will exact a fine 
revenge, and will devour up these people. But the king is a 
kind protector and a lover of justice. Yesterday, as he read 
the letter of the minister, he was obliged to control himself by 
saying that it was not right to give him that post, and then 
within a week to overlook such contemptuous treatment of him. 
So the king determined to inflict punishment, and ordered the chief 
chamberlain (hdjih) to go to the palace and direct the governor to 
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take Hasfri and his son to the Khw&ja’s house. ^‘Let him also/’ 
said he, take the executioner and whips, and let one thousand 
stripes be indicted on each of these persons, so that henceforth 
nobody may dare to mention the Khw&ja’s name except with re- 
spect.’’^ Although he gave such an order, and Hasin had committed 
a very great fault, yet he did not wish that he should all at once 
lose his character and station. A man soon came to me (Bu Nasr) 
4 uad called me. When I went to the Sultan he said to me openly, 
“ Y ou did not want to come with me to the feast.**’ I answered, “ It 
is the good fortune of your slave to be always before his master. 
But your majesty had ordered me to write some important 
letters to Be and other places in that direction, and told me 
not to come, but to send a secretary at once to him.” He smiled, 
and was very gracious in all respects. He said, “ I remember, but 
I only joked.” There are some other points,” continued he, “which 
must be inserted in those letters, and I did not wish to send 
them to you as a message, but to tell them myself to you.” He 
then ordered the elephant to be stopped. The dnver and his 
assistant descended from the neck of the animal. The personal 
attendant of the Sultan left the howda, and all people kept aloof; 
I stood before him. First he told me the subject of the Khwaja’s 
letter, and then said “ the chamberlain vras good to pacify the 
mind of the Khw&ja. I have ordered suitable punishment for 
the feult which Hasiri committed, with the view of giving satis- 
faction to the Khwaja. But of all the courtiers of my father, 
Hasiri has the greatest claims upon me, and id his attachment to 
me he has suffered much hardship. At all events I will not give 
such power to the Khw&ja as that he may crush such servants 
for his own revenge. I have told you my views, and you must 
keep secret what I have said. Observe these words, and either by 
using my order or by your own contrivance, provide that neither 
he nor his son be hurt. 1 have directed the chamberlain, in the 
Turkish language, to frighten them, but to procrastinate. You 
must step in and extinguish the fire.” I said “I quite understand 
that you have done what was proper in the matter,” and 1 quickly 
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returned. What was the case you have seen. I told the cham- 
berlain to defer executing the royal order till I could see the 
great Khw&ja. I said to fiasiri, Shame on you ; you are an 
old man, and yet for a single thing you have brought this dis- 
grace upon yourself, and have troubled the hearts of your friends.*^'* 
He answered, This is no time for reproach ; destiny has done 
its work ; you should rather think of some remedy.'*'* I was called 
back, and immediately admitted into the court. On the road !• 
saw Abu-1 Fath of Bust dressed in an old garment, and having a 
small water bottle hanging from his neck. He stopped me on the 
road, and said “it is about twenty days since I have been set to carry 
water to the stable — please to exert your interest for me. I know 
the great Khw&ja is much pleased (with you) and nothing can be 
done without your recommendation.'*'* I told him I was going on 
some very important business, and when it was finished I would 
exert myself for him, and hoped that he would be successful. 
Upon reaching the Khwaja 1 found him in great indignation and 
wrath. I paid my respects, and ho eagerly spoke to me and 
said he was told that I had been with the Amir, and asked why 
I had returned. I answered that “ he sent me back to attend 
to the Re business, which was no secret to him (the Kliwaja). 
But these letters must be written to-morrow, because at present 
nothing can be done. I have come to take a little wine with 
you on the occasion of this new favour which has been shown to 
you by the Sultan m the matter of Hasiri.'*'* He said, “You have 
done quite right, and I am much obliged. But nevertheless I 
do not want you to intercede for him and be disappointed, because 
I will not relent on any account. These rascals^ have entirely 
forgotten Ahmad Hasan, and have had the field empty for a 
while ; they have made the great hand of the minister powerless, 
and have degraded him ; but let them now look to the breadth 
of their blanket and awake from slumber ” He then turned 
towards ’Abdu-llah P&rsi, and asked if the stripes had been 

^ “ willug oockoldf," aj^urently a fiiyounte term of abuse of the 

Khw&ja’s ] 
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inflicted. 1 said, They will inflict them and execute the great 
lord’s command, but I requested the chief chamberlain {h^th) 
to stop a little, till I had seen you.” He said, You have 
seen me, but I will not listen to your intercession — ^they must 
inevitably be beaten that their eyes may be opened. Go 'Abdu- 
llah, and give orders to beat them both (Hasiri and his son)." I 
said, If there is no alternative let me speak a few words to you 
in private, and meanwhile let their punishment be delayed — ^after 
that let your commands be executed.” He called ’Abdu-llah 
back, and then had the room cleared, so that we were alone 
together. I said, May my lord’s life be prolonged; it is wrong 
to push matters to extremes in any thing. Great men have 
said, ‘Mercy attends His power,’ and mercy is considered 
most worthy, even when we have power to take revenge. The 
Almighty God has shown you His might and also His mercy. 
He has delivered you from suffering and impnsonment. It is, 
therefore, right to do good to them who have done ill to us, so 
that shame and remorse may come upon them. The story of 
Mamun and Ibr&him is well known to you. It is foolish for 
me to speak of such a thing to you. It is like carrying dates to 
Basra. The king has bestowed on you this distinction, and is 
mindful of your feelings and position ; he has sent this old man 
here, and has sentenced him to such punishment ; but you must 
know how much it must have afflicted him, because he esteems 
the man his friend in consequence of the hardships suffered on 
his account at the liands of the late king, his father. He firmly 
believes that the Khwaja also will act like nobles and great 
men, and not torture him. It seems much preferable to your 
humble servant that you should consider the feelings of the 
Sult&n, and direct these men to be detained and not to be beaten. 
You can take from him and his son an agreement for paying 
(money) into the public treasury, and then inform the Sult&n of 
it, and see what he directs. I think most probably he will for* 
give him. And if the Khw&ja recommend the measure it wBl 
be still better, because the obligation will be all from his part. 
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The Lord knows 1 have no interest in these matters. I only 
desire that peace may be preserved on both sides. I have 
spoken to the best of my judgment. It is for you to order, for 
you know best what is the result of such matters.^ 

When the Khw&ja heard these words from me, he hung his 
head down and remained thoughtful for a while. He knew that 
there was reason in what 1 had said, for he was not a man of 
that kind from whom such things could be concealed. He said, 
“ I remit the beating for your sake ; but whatever wealth the 
&ther and son possess they must give to the Sulidn.*” I bowed, 
and he sent *Abdu-llah Pirsi to settle the matter. A bond of 
three hundred thousand dindrs was taken under the hand of 
Hasiri, and father and son were taken to the guard. 

After this the Khwdja called for bread and wine and singers, 
and we began our banquet When I had drunk some cups of 
wine, I exclaimed, May the Khwdja live long ^ This day is 
propitious, I have another request to make."*’ He said, “ Tell me, 
and you shall find a ready compliance.^* I said, “ I saw Abd-l 
Path carrying a leather water-bag, but he is a shocking bad 
stable-man ; although he deserves punishment, still he has many 
and strong claims for services rendered. The Sult&n knows him, 
and acts upon the principles of Amir Mahmud. If he sees him 
he will pardon him also.’’’ He said, “Very good ; do so, let him 
be called.” So he was brought, and he came forward dressed in 
the same threadbare garment. He kissed the ground and arose. 
The Khw&ja asked him, “ Do you repent speaking indecently P” 
He replied, “O lord * the water-bag and the stable have forced me 
to repent.” The Khw&ja laughed and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to the warm bath and newly clad. When he came back 
he kissed the ground again , he was told to sit down, and dinner 
was ordered to be brought for him, of which he partook. After 
this, he was asked to take some wine, and was comforted and 
sent home. This being done, we drank deeply, and I then re- 
turned. “ O Bu-1 Fazl ! (continued Bu Nasr) this Ahmad is a 
great noble, but he is fond of revenge ; and I am in great distress 
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about the course he has taken, for it is impossible that it should 
be approved. The Sultan will not allow him to swallow up his 
servants. I do not know what will be the end of these proceed- 
^ings. Keep these words secret : go back and do jour work, for 
you have to go to the Amir.” 

I came back and prepared to go. Then I went to him again 
and he gave me a sealed letter, which I took and set out for the 
hunting-place. I reached there about the time of evening prayer. 
I found that the Sult&n had been drinking all day, and had now 
gone to his private tent. I took the letter to Aghdchi, the king's 
attendant, and having given it to him, I went and stood by the 
curtain at the entrance of the tent. In the morning a Farrash 
having come to call me, I went, and Agh&chi took me before 
the Amir, who was sitting in a sedan in his royal tent. I 
saluted him. He said, ^^tell Bd Nasr that what he has done in 
behalf of Hasiri was quite right. But 1 am coming to the city 
directly and 1 will do what is necessary." He threw the letter 
to me, and I took it up and returned. The Amir said the mom- 
ing prayer and set out towards the city. I arrived sooner, and 
I saw near the city, my ustdd and the great Khw&ja standing 
with all the officers and ministers of the court to receive the 
Sult&n. Bu Nasr saw me, but said nothing ; I kept in my place. 
The insi<mia and the umbrella of the Sult&n advanced. The 

O 

Amir ivas on horseback ; the people went forward. My mtdd 
came to me and made a signal, so I approached him. He 
covertly asked me what I had done and what had passed. I 
told him all, and he said, I understand.'* The Amir then 
arrived, and all mounted and marched on. The Ehw&ja was on 
the right of the Amir and Bu Nasr just before his majesty ; the 
other officers and grandees were in front, so that there should be no 
crowding. The Amir kept conversing with the Ehw&ja till they 
approached the garden. The Amir asked what was to be done 
in respect of that reckless man. The Khw&ja said, Let his 
Majesty deign to alight and then what has passed and what is 
proper to be done his humble servant will report through Bd 
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Nasr.'’ He said, ‘‘Very good,” and moved on. The Amir’went to 
the Khizr&,^ and the Khw^'a sat down on the ministerial bench ; 
he called my ustM and gave him this message, “ My lord, in his 
magnanimous pleasure, has secured what he considered due to me 
in this case of Hasiri, and I shall be under obligation to him for 
this favour as long as I live. Although Hasiri is a vain, boast- 
ing fellow, yet he is an old man, and has claims for his long 
service. He has always been a dutiful and faithhil friend, and 
because of his loyalty he has, like myself, endured many hard- 
ships. His son is wiser and more prudent than himself, and is 
fit for any duty. Two proper men like these will not soon be 
found again, and now my lord stands in need of many able 
servants. How then can I allow two such devoted followers to 
be overthrown. My object was only this, that all men, great 
and small, might know how far his majesty was favourably dis- 
posed towards me. I have succeeded in that object, and all 
men have learned that they must keep within their respective 
bounds. 1 was fully aware that they ought not to be beaten 
But I sent them to be confined so that they may awake a little. 
They have given a bond of their own free will, promising to pay 
three hundred thousand din&rs into the royal treasury, but they 
cannot pay this without being reduced to beggary, and a servant 
should not be destitute. If his majesty pleases, my recommen- 
dation in their behalf should not be rejected. Let them be 
excused from paying the money, and send them both home 
honourably.” 

Bii Nasr went and delivered this noble message. The Amir 
was highly pleased, and answered, “ I accept the Khw&ja’s plea 
for them. The matter is entirely in his hands. If he thinks 
proper let him dismiss them, and give back the bond.” Bd Nasr 
returned and informed the Khw&ja of this. The Amir left the 
public hall and went into his palace. The Khw&ja also returned 
to his house. He ordered two of his own horses to be taken to 
the gate of the prison. The father and the son were both 
■ 
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mounted on them, and conducted respectfully to the Khwdja. 
When they came before him they kissed the ground and sat 
down. The Khw&ja for a little while admonished Hasiri in 
firm but kind words, till he made his apologies. It was a good 
thing that he was old. The Khwaja treated him kindly, took 
him in his arms, and made apologies and comforted him. He 
also kissed his face, and told him to go in the same dress to his 
house. He said, I do not like to change your clothes, for to- 
morrow the Sult&n will grant you khiFats. Hasiri kissed the 
Khw^ja’s hand and the ground. His son did the same. They 
then returned home nding on the Khwdja’s horses. In their 
passage both father and son were greeted by the people with loud 
acclamations and congratulations. I, Bu-1 Fazl, was their neigh- 
bour. I hastened to go to them sooner than the other visitors. 
Hasiri privately told me that as long as he lived he should not 
be able to make a return of Khw&ja Bu Nasr'^s kindness, but that 
he would thank him and pray for him. I, however, did not 
speak a word to him about what had passed, lest he should be 
ashamed, but I gave him my blessing and retired. I told my 
%i%tdd what had happened, and he mounted to go and congratu- 
late him. I also accompanied him. Hasiri with his son came 
forward to receive him. They sat down, and both expressed 
their thanks. Bu Nasr said, ^‘My efforts in the matter are 
well known to you, but you must thank the Sult&n and the 
Khwaja.” He said this and took his leave. 

One or two weeks after I heard Bu Nasr say that the Amir, 
while drinking wine in a private party, spoke to Hasiri about 
what had passed. That day Hasiri was dressed in a yellow 
coat, and his son in a Panddrl coat, very magnificent and highly 
ornamented. Next day they were again brought before the 
Sult&n, and he showed them attention The Khw&j'a requested 
that they might be taken to the wardrobe, when, according to 
the king’s order, a dress was bestowed on each. They came 
from thence to the Khw&ja, and then with great honour they 
were both conducted from the Khw&ja’s presence to their house. 
The citizens showed them due honour. 
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They are all now gone except his (Hasin’e) son Abu-1 K&sim, 
who still survives. May the mercy of God be upon them all. 
Every one who reads this passage must examine it with intel- 
ligence, and draw lessons from it, and not consider it a mere 
story. They will thus learn what great men there were in days 
gone by. 

I have read in the chronicles of the Ehalifs, of the reign of 
Mu’^tasim, a story very similar to this which 1 have just related, 
only much more ternble. I deemed it the more necessary to 
record this, that my book of the notabilities of the day might 
with such matters be made more acceptable. Words blossom 
into words, that the pleasures of readers may be enhanced, and 
that reading may increase. 

Execution^ of Amir Hasnak^ the Minister? 

1 intend to write a chapter on this subject, and it thus begins : 
I begin to write this narrative to-day, in the month of ZM 
Hijja, A.H. 450 (January, 1059, a.d ), in the prosperous reign of 
the great Sult&n, Abu-1 Shujd’ Farrukh-z&d bin N&sir-i din : May 
the Almighty God ever preserve him. Of the people (kaum) of 
whom I am now about to speak, only one or two individuals 
survive in obscure circumstances. It is some years since Ehw&ja 
Bd Suhal Zauzani passed away, and was placed in prison for the 
answer which he gave.’ But we have nothing to do with that 
business, although I was ill-treated by him in every way. I 
have now arrived at the age of sixty-five, and I must act as 
becomes my years. In the history which I am writing I will 
allow no partiality or prejudice to mingle, so that the readers of 
my work should say. Shame on this old man ; but I will speak 
so that they may agree with me on the subject, and censure me 
not.* 

^ [Barddr-ksrdan^ lifting up" bj banging, impalement or oradfizion ] 

* [Page 207 to 221 of Text] 

* ‘A j' 

* [Original faanalntion (lee note, page 70}. — 1 have amved at the age of lizty* 
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This Bti Sahal was the son of an Im&m, and a powerful, 
clever, and accomplished man ; but malignity (shardratj and 
ill-temper were predominant in his nature. ‘^And there is no 
changing what God has made.^' On account of his malignity he 
had no fnend. He was always on the alert, and if the great and 
glorious king was angry with a servant, and directed him to be 
beaten or bastinadoed, this man would jump up from a comer, 
seize the opportunity, add to the beating, and aggravate the pain 
of the unhappy man. Then he would boast that he had paid out 
such a one. When he did (anything of this sort) he looked on 
and enjoyed it.^ Wise men knew that he was not what he pro- 
fessed to be ; they shook their heads and secretly laughed, and 
said he was not such a man. But he could not humble my 
ustdd^ notwithstanding all the arts he used against him. He 
was never successful against him, because the destiny of God did 
not accord with his schemes. Besides, Bd Nasr had been a man 
of great discretion during the reign of Amir Mahmud, and he had 
never acted dishonestly towards his master, but he was careful 
to please the Sult&n Mas^'ud in all things, because he knew 
that he would succeed his father on the throne. It was just the 
reverse with Hasnak, who was wholly devoted to Mahmud, and 
always obliged and pleased him, but often offended the prince , 
and did and said things which his equals would not endure; 
how then could a king! The same was the case with JaTar 
Barmaki, whose family held the post of Wazir in the time of 
H&riinu-r Rashid, and the result of their conduct was the same 
as befel this minister. Servants and officers should keep control 
over their tongues when speaking to their masters, because it is 
impossible for foxes to face lions. 

Bu Suhal, in rank, wealth, and manhness, was like a mere 

fire, and I ihould aet as behoToi me now. In the narration which I •am now 
gomg to give, I shall mention a topic on which I may be prejudiced, and the 
readers of this compilation will say,^ Shame on this old man, nay, 1 fear they 
nay censure and reproach me for it ] 

* 'if 
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drop by the side of Amir Hasnak, and in point of ability he 
held a very different rank. He was guilty of many tyrannical 
actions as I have before mentioned in this history, and the 
following is an instance. He said to 'Abdus, Tell your loi*d that 
all that I do is in obedience to my master’s order ; if hereafter 
the throne devolves upon him he must cause Hasnak to be 
executed.’’ 

When the Sultdn became king, Hasnak mounted the scaffold. 
But who was Bu Suhal, and the like of Bu Suhal that Hasnak 
should at last feel the effects of his malevolence and injustice. 
A king should never shut his eyes against three things, viz , dis- 
turbances in the country, divulging of secrets, and opposition 
God save us from wickedness ! 

When Hasnak was brought from Bust to Hir&t, Bu Suhal 
Zauzani placed him in charge of his servant, ’All B&iz 
Hasnak suffered all kinds of indignities, which could not be 
avenged, and for which no satisfaction could be made. On this 
account all people uttered reproaches against Bu Suhal, saying, 
A man does not strike one who is beaten and fallen ; the man is 
IS he who acts according to the words — ‘‘ Mercy accompanies 
power.” The Almighty, whose name is glorious, says, ‘‘ Those 
who restrain their anger, and who are merciful towards men ; 
and God will reward the beneficent.” 

When Amir Mas’ud marched from Hirdt towards Balkh, ’AM 
Bdiz carried Hasnak there as a prisoner, and treated him with great 
rigour and indignity ; yet I privately heard from ’AM’s own lips 
that it would have been much worse for Hasnak if he (’AM) had 
carried out a tenth part of what Bu Suhal had ordered, but much 
had been omitted. He (Bu Suhal) stopped in Balkh, and insti- 
gated the Amir to put Hasnak to death. The Amir was very 
gentle and generous, and he told this to his trusty ’Abdus, — One 
day afthr the death of Hasnak I heard from my mt6d that the Amir 
told Bu Suhal he must have some reason and justification for 
destroying this man. Bu Suhal said, What greater reason can 
there be than this, — ^that he is a Karmatian, and that he received 
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a khil’at from the Egjrptians, which displeased E&dir Bi-llah, the 
commander of the fiiithful, and induced him to reject the letter 
of Amir Mahmdd. He still speaks continually about this. 
Your Majesty must remember that at Naish&pdr an ambassador 
came from the Khalif and brought a flag and a khiPat. But what 
was the mandate about this matter? The injunctions of the 
Ehalif in this behalf must be observed.” The Amir said, “ I will 
not hesitate in this case.” After this, ’Abdus who was much 
against Bu Suhal, told my tutor that when Bu Suhal importuned 
him much in the matter, the Amir one day desired Khw&ja 
Ahmad Hasan, as he was departing from the palace, to remain 
alone in his court because he had a message to send him through 
’Abdus. The Ehw&ja obeyed, and the Amir called 'Abdus and 
said — “ Tell Khw&ja Ahmad that he knows the history of Hasnak, 
how in the time of the late king, my father, he (Hasnak) had 
given me several causes of offence, and when the Sult4n departed 
this life, what great efforts he made in behalf of my brother. 
Still he 4id not go to him. As the Almighty has given me the 
throne and country with such ease, it is right that I should 
accept the excuses of the guilty and not trouble myself with the 
past But with respect to this man they say that he received 
a robe from the Egyptians to the annoyance of the Ehalif, the 
commander of the faithful, who was displeased and tore the letter 
of my father. It is also said that the ambassador who came to 
Naish&pur bringing a letter, a flag and robe, was charged with 
the message that Hasnak was a Earmatian, and should be put 
to death I heard this in Naish&pur, but do not remember well 
What does the Ehw&ja think and say about this matter.” When 
this message was delivered the Ehw&ja reflected for a long time 
and then asked, “ What has been done to Bu Suhal Zauzani by 
Hasnak, that he makes such efforts to shed his blood ” I (‘‘Abdus) 
replied, I do not know well, but I have heard this much — that 
one day he went on foot wearing a coarse garment to the house 
of Hasnak while the latter was minister. A porter insulted him 
and threw him down.’’ The Ehw&ja said, “ 0 holy God I why 
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ahould he cherish such hatred in his mind/' He then directed 
me to speak thus to his Majesty — At the time I was detained 
in the fort of K&linjar an attempt was made to destroy my life, 
but the Almighty preserved me. I then vowed and swore never 
to speak a word, right or wrong, in the matter of shedding any 
one’s blood. At the time Hasnak came to Balkh, after his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, we marched towards M&war4u-n Nahr, and visited 
it with Eadar Kh4n. After our return I was left in Ghazni. I 
do (not) know what happened to Hasnak, nor what the late king 
said to the Ehalif. Bu Nasr Mishkdn knows the facts, and he 
should be asked. The Amir our lord is sovereign, and it is for 
him to order. If it be proved that Hasnak is a Earmatian, 
1 will not say a word as to his death, although he has had 
his own designs in this troublesome matter which now engages 
me. I have told you my thoughts, that he may not have any- 
thing to speak agamst me I am averse to shedding the blood 
of any man ; but still I must not withhold my counsel from the 
kmg, for I should act dishonestly (in advising) that nether his 
nor any one else’s blood should be shed, although the spilling of 
blood is assuredly no child’s play.” When I took this reply, the 
king remained thinking for a long while ; and then said, Tell 
the Ehw&ja to issue such orders as may be proper.” The 
E!hw4ja rose up and went towards the office. On the way he 
said to me, ^^'Abdus, do what you can to induce his Majesty not 
to shed Hasnak'^s blood, because it will bring infamy on him.” 
1 said, Very good," and returned and communicated the same 
to the Sultdn. But fate was on the watch and accomplished 
its object. 

After this (the Sult&n) consulted with my mtad^ who told me 
what passed in the conference. The Amir asked about Hasnak 
and then about the matter of the Ehahf, and wanted to know 
what was his opinion about the religion and belief of this man, 
and of his receiving a robe from the Egyptians. Bu Nasr stood 
up and related before him the whole account of Hasnak, his going 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, his returning eui Medina and W&dia-l 
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Kara on the way to Syria, his receiving the khil’at from the 
Egyptians and the necessity of the act ; his changing his route 
to Mdsal and not going back to Baghd&d , and the Ehalif s thinking 
that perhaps he had been ordered to do so by the Amir Mahmdd. 
All this was stated in full detail. The Amir asked how 
Hasnak was in fault in the matter. Had he come through the 
desert he would have caused the death of many people. Bd Nasr 
replied, “ It would have been so. But such representations were 
made to the Ehalif as made him very angry and disturbed, so 
that he called Hasnak a Earmatian. Much correspondence 
passed about the matter, and the late king being greatly annoyed 
and vexed, said, one day, 'Write to this doting old Ehalif, that 
out of regard to the 'Ahbasides 1 have meddled with all the 
world. 1 am hunting for the Earmatians, and whenever one is 
found who is proved to be so, he is impaled. If it were estab- 
lished that Hasnak is a Earmatian, the commander of the faith- 
ful would soon learn what had happened to him. But I have 
brought him up and he stands on an equality with my sons and 
my brothers. If he is a Earmatian, so am I also ** (He said 
this though) it was not becoming in a king. I (Bu Nasr) came 
into the minister’s office and wrote a letter in the style in which 
servants address their masters. After much consideration it was 
determined that the robe which Hasnak had received, and the 
presents which the Egyptians had sent to Amir Mahmud, should 
be sent with a messenger to Baghdad to be burnt there. When the 
messenger returned, the Amir asked in what place the robe and 
the presents were consumed, because he was sorry that Hasnak 
had been called a Earmatian by the Ehalif. Notwithstanding 
this, the suspicion and bigotry of the Ehalif increased more and 
more, but seeretly not openly, until at length Amir Mahmud re- 
ceived the Farmdn. I have related the whole of what had passed 
(said my mtad). The Amir answered, "Yes, I understand it.” 
Even after this Bu Sahal did not desist from his object. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of Safar, when the Court broke up, the 
king ordered the Ehw&ja to sit in his Court {tdram) because 
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Hasnak was to be brought there, with the judges and assessors,^ 
that a bond in favour of the Amir might be taken from him 
for all things he had purchased and brought with him. The 
Khwaja obeyed and went into the Court. All the Khw&jas, 
the principal men, and ministers of the State, Khwaja Bd-1 
K&sim Easir (though he had been dismissed), Bu Suhal 
Zauzani, and Bu Suhal Hamaduni came there The wise 
Amir also sent there the commander-in-chief of the army, 
and Kasr Khalaf, the X&zis of Balkh, nobles, learned men, 
lawyers, just men, religious men, and all who were renowned 
and famous were present, and took notes. When this assembly 
was convened, I Bu-1 Fazl and other people sat out of the 
court-hall, in shops, expecting to see Hasnak , and after a 
while he appeared unshackled. He wore a coat of some blackish 
colour, a vest, an upper garment, an exceedingly white shirt, a 
Naish&pur turban, and a new pair of Mikdili boots on his 
feet, and his hair was smoothed down and hidden under the 
turban, except a few locks which were visible. The governor of 
the prison was with him, and ^Ali Raiz and many soldiers from 
every band (dastt), and they took him into the Court. He was 
there till near the time of niid-day prayer; and then he was 
brought out and taken again to the prison. He was followed 
by the Kdzis, and the lawyers. I heard two persons con- 
versing and asking each other what could have brought Ehw&ja 
Bu Suhal to this act, for it would bring disgrace upon himself. 
Afterwards, Xhwdja Ahmad came out with the chief men, and 
went to his house. Nasr Ehalaf was my friend ; I asked him 
what passed there. He said . When Hasnak came in, the Khw&ja 
rose up, and when he showed him this respect, all the others, 
whether they hked it or not, did the same. Bu Suhal Zauzani 
could not control his anger, albeit he stood up, though not quite 
straight, and kept muttering to himself in his rage. Ehw&ja 
Ahmad said, In all things there is imperfection ; he is greatly 
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(?) Although Khwdja Amir Hasnak desired to sit before 
the Khw&ja, yet he did not allow him. He made me and 
Khwdja Bd-l Kdsim Kasir and Bu Nasr Mishk&n sit on his 
right hand ; for although Bu-1 K&sim Xasir had been dismissed 
from his office yet his reputation was very great. Bu Suhal sat 
on the left of the Khw&ja, and this offended him still more deeply. 
The great Khw&ja turned his face towards Hasnak and asked 
him how he was, and how he passed his time? He replied, “I 
have reason to be thankful.” The Khwaja said, “Do not be 
broken-hearted. Such accidents often befall mankind ; you must 
submit to whatever his Majesty commands, for while life re- 
mains in the body, there are a hundred thousand hopes of hap- 
piness and comfort.” 

Bu Suhal now recovered himself, and exclaimed, “ Who shall 
reconcile our lord to this dog of a Karmatian, who must be 
gibbeted as ordered by the commander of the faithful.'’ The 
Khw&ja looked angrily at Bu Suhal, and Hasnak exclaimed, 
“Who this dog IS I do not know, but all the world knows to 
what family I belong, and what state, grandeur, and luxury have 
been mine. I have enjoyed this world, I have directed its 
affairs, but the end of man is death ; and if the destroying angel 
has now approached me, no one can withstand him — whether the 
gibbet or any other be the appointed means. I am not greater 
than Imdm Husain ’All. The Khwdja who tells me this, and 
has called mo a dog^ once stood at my door. The charge of 
being a Karmatian is more applicable to him than to me — for it 
is well known that I do not understand such things.’’ Bu Suhal s 
bile was stirred ; he called out and was about to abuse him, 
but the Khw&ja restrained him, and said, “ Is no respect due to 
this assembly of the Sult&n in which we are sitting? We are 
called to settle the question, and shall soon finish it. This man 
has been five or six months in your hands; do what you like.” Bfi 
Suhal was silent, and spoke not a word till the assembly broke up. 
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Two bonds were written out on behalf of the king, which 
contained an inventory of all the chattels and estates of Hasnak. 
The name of each estate was read out to him, and he agreed to 
sell them of his own pleasure and free will at the prices set upon 
them, and accept the money* All the people aiSSxed their signa- 
tures as witnesses. The Chief Judge affixed his seal to them, 
and so did the other Kdzis one after the other in their turns. 
When this was done, Hasnak was told to retire. He looked at the 
Ehw&ja, and exclaimed, May the life of the great Khw&ja be 
prolonged ' In the time of Sultan Mahmud and by his instruc- 
tions I ridiculed the Ehw&ja ; it was a fault, but I had no help 
but to obey. The post of Wazlr was given to me, though it was 
no place for me. Still I formed no design against the Khwdja, 
and I always favoured his people. I committed a fault, con- 
tinued he, and deserve whatever punishment my Lord may order. 
But the all-merciful master will not reject me. I am weary of 
life. Some care ought to be taken of my family and children, 
and the Khw&ja must forgive me.’’ He burst into tears, and 
all those who were present pitied him. The Khwfija’s eyes 
filled with tears, and he said, “ You are forgiven, but you must 
not be so dejected, for happiness is still possible. I have con- 
sidered and 1 accept it of the Almighty, that if he is doomed I 
I will take care of his family.” 

After this Hasnak rose up, and the Khw&ja and the other 
people also rose. When all had gone away, the Ehwaja greatly 
censured Bu Suhal, who earnestly begged to be excused, saying 
that he could not suppress his anger. An account of this assem- 
bly was given to the Amir by the governor of the city and the 
lawyers. The Amir sent for Bu Suhal and reprimanded him 
sharply, saying, Granting that you thirst for this man’s blood, 
still respect and honour is due to the assembly of my minister.” 
Bu Suhal said, I remembered the impudence which he exhibited 
to my Lord at Hir&t, in the reign of Amir Mahmud, and so I 
could not restrain myself and deal tenderly with him.” 

And I learnt from ’Amid 'Abdu-r Bazz&k that on the nighlt 
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preceding the day on which Hasnak was executed, Bd Snhal went 
to ’Abdu-r Bazz&k’s father at the time of the night prayer, and 
when he was asked why he had come, he replied, I will not leave 
you until you go to sleep, lest you should write to the Sult&n 
interceding for Hasnak. He was told that a letter had already 
been written, but that he had effected Hasnak’s ruin, and had 
acted very badly. 

That day and night preparations were made for Hasnak^s 
public execution. Two men were dressed up as messengers 
coming from Baghd&d, bearing a letter from the Khalif to the 
effect that Hasnak, the Karmatian, should be executed and stoned, 
so that no one else in contempt of the Khalif might dare to 
wear the khil’at of the Egyptian and lead pilgrims to Egypt. 
When everything was ready, the next morning, on Wednesday, 
two days before the last day of Safar, Amir Mas'^ud mounted 
his horse, intending to go out hunting for three days, with his 
courtiers, attendants, and singers He ordered the governor of 
the town to put up a scaffold by the side of the mosque of 
Balkh, below the city. People repaired to the place. Bd Suhal 
Zauzani rode to the gibbet and there stood overlooking it. Horse- 
men and foot soldiers were sent to bring Hasnak. When he 
was carried throu£:h the ’Ashik&n Bazar and had reached the 
centre of the city, Mikail, who was nding, pushed his horse 
in front of him, called him names and abused him. Hasnak did 
not look at him, nor give him any reply. But all people 
cursed him for this disgraceful act, and for the abuse he had 
uttered. The respectable people could not, however, say what 
ought to be done to this Mikail. But after Hasnak’s death he 
took the sister of Aykz for his wife, and he suffered great mis- 
fortunes and endured many hardships. He still lives, engaged 
in devotion and in reading the Kuritn. When a friend mis- 
behaves what is the good of dilating about it? 

Hasnak was brought to the foot of the scaffold. May Gnd 
Bave us from a disgraceful death ! The two messengers who 
were declared to have come from Baghd&d were stationed theio, 
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rad they whose basiness it was were reading the Eur&n. Hasnak 
was ordered to put off his olothes. He &stened the string of his 
trowsers and tied up his drawers. He took off his coat and shirt 
rad threw them away, and there he stood naked with only his 
turban and trousers on, and his hands clasped together. His 
body was as white as silver, and his face like hundreds of thou- 
sands of pictures. All men were crying with grief. An iron 
helmet and visor was brought, which had been purposely made 
small, so that it did not cover his face and head. Men cried 
aloud for his head and face to be covered, that they might not 
be battered by the stones, because his head was to be sent to the 
Khalif at Baghdad. Hasnak was held in this state, and his lips 
kept moving, repeating something, until a larger helmet was 
brought. At this juncture, Ahmad, the keeper of the wardrobe, 
came riding and, looking at Hasnak, delivered this message. 
His Majesty says, This is your own wish, for you desired me 
to bring you to the scaffold whenever I became king. I wished 
to have mercy on you, but the Commander of the Faithful has 
written, that you have become a Karraatian, and by his order you 
are led to the scaffold.**' Hasnak made no reply whatever. After 
this his head and face were covered with the large helmet that 
was just brought. They then spoke to him, but he gave no 
reply, and did not heed them. Every one exclaimed, Are you 
Bot ashamed to slay such a man upon the scaffold ? A great 
uproar was just about to commence, when the horsemen moved 
hastily towards the populace, and repressed the noise. Hasnak 
was then taken to the gibbet and led to the spot, and placed on 
that steed on which he had never sat before. The executioner 
fiistened him tight, and the robes hung down. It was proclaimed 
that be was to be stoned, but nobody touched a stone. All were 
bitterly crying, particularly the Naish&purians. At last a parcel 
of vagabonds were hired with money to throw stones ; but the man 
was already dead, for the executioner had cast the rope round his 
neck and bad suffocated him. This was the end of Hasnak, his life 
rad story. May God be merciful to him ! He used to say, Let 
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the ps'ayers of the Naish&pdriane be made for me, but they were 
not made.^ If he did take the land and water of the Maham* 
madans by Tiolence, neither land nor water remained with him, 
and all the slaves, the estates, and goods, and silver and gold„ 
and valuables were of no use to him. He departed^ and those 
people who laid this plot have also pursued the same path. May 
Gudz's mercy be upon them all ' This story affords a striking 
warning, that the causes of disputes and quarrels on account of 
the vanities of this world should be set aside. Foolish is the 
man who sets his heart on this world, for it bestoweth a gift and 
taketh it away again harshly. 

When all was done, Bu Suhal and the others retired from the 
scaffold, and Hasnak was left alone as he came alone from the 
womb of his mother. Afterwards 1 heard from Bu-1 Hasan 
Jazili, who was a friend of mine, and one of the associates of Bu 
Suhal, that he was in Bu Suhal’s society one day when he was 
drinking wine. It was a goodly assembly, and many servants 
were waiting, and melodious singers were present. By his order 
the head of Hasnak was brought in unknown to the guests, 
placed 111 a dish with a cover over it. Ho then said. Some fresh 
wine has been brought in ; let us partake of it. All cried. Let 
us have some. He ordered it to be brought forward, and at a 
little distance the cover w^as removed from the vessel. All were 
shocked when they saw the head of Hasnak. The narrator of 
the story fainted, but Bu Suhal Zauzani laughed, and threw away 
some wine which he happened to have in his hand. The head 
was then removed. Another Say, my informant continued, when 
there was nobody else present, I reproached him seriously ; but 
he said, 0 Abu-1 Hasan * you are a chicken-hearted fellow — ^this 
is the nght way of dealing with the heads of our enemies. These 
frets became generally known, and all men condemned and cursed 
him. 

The day on which Hasnak was led to the scaffold, my wAAd 
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Bd Nasr did not break his &st, and was exceedingly sorrowful 
and pensive i I had never seen him before in such a state. He 
exclaimed, What hope is left P The same was the case with 
Elhw&ja Ahmad, who did not go to his office that day. Hasnak 
remained seven years on the gibbet. His feet dropped off and 
his corpse entirely dried up, so that not a remnant of him was 
left to betaken down and buned in the usual way — no one 
knew where his head was or. where his body. His mother was a 
woman of great courage. I was told that his death was con- 
cealed from her for two or three months, and when she did hear 
of it she did not weep as women usually do , but she cried aloud 
with such anguish that those who were present shed tears of 
blood. She then exclaimed. What a fortune was my son’s ' a 
king like Mahmud gave him this world, and one like Mas’ud the 
next ! She made great mourning for her son, and every wise 
man who heard of it approved, and it was all proper. 

One of the poets of Naish&pur composed an elegy upon his 
death, which I call to memory : — 

They cut off the head of him who was the head of heads. 

The ornament of his country, the crown of the age. 

Whether he was Karmatian, Jew, or infidel, 

’Twas hard to pass from the throne to the scaffold.” 


Capture of^Ah Anyaruk^ the Hdj%b and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Ind%a^ and the circuyistancea which hefel him from 
this time txU hie JExecutum at Ghor. May God be mercful 
to him 

I have already given an account of Ariy&ruk, commander of 
the army of Hindust&n, how presumptuous he grew, even in the 
time of Amir Mahmdd, and how, when he was arraigned’* in the 
reign of Muhammad, he did not submit. In these days the 
great Eliw&ja, Ahmad Hasan, with great cleverness allured him 


I [Page 261 to 286 of tlie Text] 
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from Hindnstdn, and when he saw him he told the Amir that if he 
valued Hindustan, Ariy&ruk ought not to be there. The coming 
of Ariydruk every day into the court with so many retainers and 
arrogant followers along with Ghdzi, the commander-in-chief of 
the army, was offensive to the Amir. The officers of his &ther 
Mahmud’s time looked with disgust upon their arrogance and 
superciliousness. And as this was the case with every one, there 
was no person to give one word of advice to these two grandees, 
Ariy&ruk and Ghdzi.^ It was observed that these two generals 
had two clever, wise, and expenenced men to conduct their house- 
hold affairs, and it was clear that little could be done by Sa^id, 
a mere money changer, and others like him — mere servants of 
little worth, and no position. These Turks did just as these men 
prescribed, without considering the result or the possibility 
of evil befalling them. They had no experience, and although 
personally they were danng and ready, and their goods and effects 
ample, yet they had no knowledge of household management, 
and made no distinction between to-day and to-morrow. What 
defence had they against mishaps ! 

When the Mahmiidians perceived this, and found an opening 
by which they might assail them, they conspired together to 
rum the generals, and to involve them in trouble and danger. 
This was one of their plans. 'Abdds, by direction of the Amir, 
inveigled the stewards of the two generals to come secretly to the 
Amir’s council. The Amir was very gracious to them, held out 
prospects of promotion, and directed them to reckon the very 
breaths of their masters, and to tell every thing that passed to 
’Abdds, who was to report it to him. These two despicable base 
persons were gained over by the ffivour shown to them, the 
like of which they had never dreamed of. They did not know 
that when their masters should be cast down they would be 

> [The whole of this passage is oonfhsed and ambignons, and there are omissions 
in Morley's edition of the text, which make it more so In Sir H. Elhot's MS. the 
words “ He said to his wasir in private,” have been crossed out , but these words, 
or others equivalent, are necessary, as the passage is clearly conversational, not 
narrative.] 
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^ vUer than the dnst — lower than the ground.’’ How were they 
%o know this ! they were not scholars, and had never read books. 
They set about their bnsiness ; and whatever passed, right or 
wrong, they observed and reported to ’Abdus. From what the 
Amfr heard, his heart and mind became disgusted with Ariy&ruk ; 
^hfiai also was somewhat depreciated in his eyes. The Mah- 
mddians became bolder in their statements ; and as the king 
listened and attended to all they had to say on the matter, they 
|>ersevered in their conspiracy, and determined first to effect the 
downfisdi of Ariy&ruk, for when he had fallen, and Gh&zi 
remained alone, it would be possible to overthrow him also. 
The Mahmddians once got information that these two servants, 
while in their cups, had boasted that they were servants of the 
king, and that they had been corrupted. So they began to 
flatter them and to make them presents, and they held out to 
them the ^spect of being employed in some important duties by 
the Sult&n, if their masters were disgraced. Another difficulty 
was that Gh&zi, the general of the army, was a very cunning 
fellow,^ so that Iblis himself (may the curse of God be upon 
him !) could not weave his toils over him. He had never drunk 
wine, but when all his work was finished and bis object gained he 
took to drinking. When the Amir was told of this, be gave wine 
to both the generals. Wine is a great evil, and when drinking 
is carried to excess, one can do as one pleases with the wine- 
bibber and excessive drinker. Gh&zi being commander of the 
army also began to lavish favours upon the soldiers, and kept 
every day one division of it at his house, to which he gave wine 
and presents. Ariy&ruk and Gh&zi were frequently the guests of 
each other. In their parties, when wine had taken effect, the 
men used to praise them in the Turkish language, and used 
to eall the great H&jib Bilk&tigfn an eunuch ; ’All D&ya an old 
woman; Bagtaghdi, the commander of the guards (ghuldm) of 
the palace, blind and lame; and similarly they derided and re- 
viled everybody. 


^ {Kwrbw!$, great cucumber.’*] 
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r beard from 'Abdu-llah, who after the downfall of the two 
generals, was manager of the affairs of Bagtaghdi, that one day 
the king did not hold his court, hut drank wine. Gh&zi returned 
home with Ariy&ruk and they took many persons with them, and 
all sat down to drink. The commander, Bagtaghdi, secretly sent 
me to Bilk&tigin and 'Ali, with this message, These two con- 
ceited persons exceed all bounds ; if you deem it expedient, ride 
out with twenty guardsmen on pretence of going a hunting.*” 
This was done, that he, with Abd ‘‘Abdu-llah and some guards, 
might meet him and consult about the plans to be adopted. He 
(Bilkdtigin) approved and said he would go on towards Manjdrdn 
until the commander should arrive. They all mounted and rode 
on. Bagtaghdi also mounted and took me with him. He also took 
hawks, panthers, and every requisite with him. When we had 
gone two parasangs, these three persons stood on a rising ground 
vidth their three stewards, viz., myself, Bd Ahmad Takalki, who 
was steward to the great H&jib, and Amirak, deputy of ’All ; 
and they sent away the guards with the falconers hunting, and 
we SIX persons remained there. The chiefs conversed with each 
other, and for a while expressed their disappointment at the 
Amir, on account of the ascendancy of these two generals. Bag* 
taghdi observed, ^‘It is very su^rising, for in the palace of 
Mahmud there was no one of less repute than these two per- 
sons, thousands of times they have kissed the ground before me; 
still they have both turned out hardy and brave. Gh&zi is the 
most artful of the artful {Kurhuze az hurhuzdn)y but Ariydruk is 
an ass of asses Amir Mahmdd promoted them and placed them 
in a high position, so that they are become nobles. Ghdzi 
rendered a very meritorious service to our Sult&n in Naishapiir, 
and thus he obtained this high rank. Although the Sult&n 
dislikes Ariy&ruk and likes Gh&zi, yet when they drink wine and 
carouse familiarly we may divert his mind from the latter also. 
But it will be no use to attempt anything against Gh&zi until 
Ariy&ruk &lls. They are held together by a single tie, and both 
will fall together: we shall then be delivered from their annoyanee.*’ 
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The great H&jib and ’Ali said, Some drink most be concocted, 
or some one must be sent openly to kill Ariy&mk.’’ General 
Bagtaghdi said, Both these plans are worthless, and will not 
succeed. We shall be disgraced and they will acquire greater 
stability. The best plan is for us to abstain from such schemes, 
and to make a show of friendship to them; we may then 
employ certain persons to tell tales of them, and to exaggerate 
what the Turks and these two generals say, and to spread it 
abroad. We shall then see how far matters will goJ* They so 
determined. The guards and falconers returned, bringing much 
game, and as the day was &r advanced, the hunting-boxes were 
opened and they partook of food — servants, guards, inferiors and 
all. They then returned, and, in accordance with their resolu- 
tion, they busied themselves about those two persons. 

Some days passed. The king was incensed with Ariy&ruk, 
and secretly designed to arrest him. He complained of him 
to the minister, saying, that matters had reached such a pitch 
that Gh&zi was getting spoilt by him. No king could endure 
such things. It was not right for generals of the army to 
be disobedient, and for children to exhibit such boldness. It 
was indispensably necessary to arrest him, because Ghazi would 
then come to a nght understanding. What had the Xhw&ja to 
say to this ? 

The Khw&ja considered awhile, and then said, May my 
lord^'s life be prolonged. I have taken an oath not to fail of my 
duty in any case concerning the prosperity of the country. The 
duty of commanding an army is very difficult and delicate, and 
it is entrusted to the king. May it please His Majesty to 
excuse his slave from pronouncing an opinion in this particular 
matter, and to do what may seem to him right, for if I should 
say anything about this affair, it might seem inappropriate to 
his Majesty, and cause him to be displeased with me.'' 

The Amir answered, Khw&ja, you are my khalifa, and the 
most trusted of all my servants. I must of necessity consult 
you in such affairs, and you must give me your advice according 
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to your knowledge. I will listen to it, and after pondering over 
it to myself, whatever seems to be reasonable, I will direct to be 
done.” The Khw&ja replied, ^^Now I cannot say anything. 
What I expressed with respect to Any&ruk on a former occasion 
was advice applicable to Hindustan. This man had there acted 
tyrannically and rashly. He had acquired a great name in that 
country, but spoiled it. The late king summoned him, but he 
was tardy and remiss in obeying, and made frivolous excuses. 
Neither did he attend when Amir Muhammad called him, for he 
answered that Amir Mas’ud was heir-apparent of his father, but 
that if Mas'^ud would acquiesce in the succession of his brother and 
not march from ’Irdk to Ghazni, then he would come to pay his 
allegiance. When he heard your name and I told him what I had 
to say, he came with me hither. Up to this time I have never 
heard that he has been guilty of any presumption or disobedience 
worthy of notice. It is a very simple matter to make a great dis- 
play with boundless means, and to drink wine without permission 
with Gh&zi and the Turks. In one interview I will set him 
right, so that you need not speak one word about the matter. 
Your Majesty's dominions have been extended, and useful men 
are required. It will be long before you find one like Ariy&ruk. 
I have said what occurs to me, but it is for you to command.” 

The Amir said, I understand. It is just as you say. But 
you must keep this matter secret, and we will consider it more 
carefully." The Khw&ja expressed his obedience and retired. 

The Mahmudians did not desist from their representations, 
but went so far as to insinuate to the Amir that Ariy&ruk had 
grown suspicious, — he had proposed to Ghdzi that they should 
raise a disturbance, and if they did not meet with support to 
take their departure. More than this the greater part of the 
army was willing to obey Ariyfiruk. 

The Amir one day held a Court, and all men assembled. 
When the Court broke up, he said, ** Do not go away, but stay 
and we will take some wine.” The great Khw&ja, the ^Arns, 
and the Diwdn al|o sat down, and the dishes were brought in : 
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one was placed before the Amir on his throne, one before Amilr 
Ohizi and Ariy&ruk, one before the *Artz Bu Suhal Zauzani and 
Bu Nasr Mishk&n, and one before the officers of these two 
persons (Any&ruk and Gh£zi). Abu-1 K&sim Easir was sitting 
there like the courtiers. Various dishes were ordered and 
were brought in. When these great men had dined, they arose 
and came back into the court-hall (tdram), and there sat and 
washed their hands. The great Ehwaja praised both the generals 
and spoke very graciously. They said “ Our lord is always kind 
and gracious, and we are ready to sacrifice our lives in his service; 
but people have produced anxiety in our minds, and we do not 
know what to do.*” The Khw^ja observed, ‘‘ This is absurd, and 
is a vain fancy which you must banish from yonr minds. Wait 
a little till I am at leisure ; I will then call for you.**' So he 
went in alone, and seeking a private interview with the king, he 
brought up this matter, and begged that they might again 
receive the royal regard, but it was for his Majesty to decide. 
The Amir answered, understand and then he called all the 
party back again, The minstrels came and began to play. 
Pleasure was at its height, and everything went on merrily. 
When the time of the first prayer arrived, the Amir made a sign 
to the singers and they kept silence He then turned towards 
the minister and said, I have hitherto observed, as I ought, 
the obligations I owe to these two generals. As to Gh&zi, he 
rendered me a service at Naishapur which no man of the army 
I had with me did, and he came from Ghaznin. And when 
Ariy&ruk heard that I had reached Balkh, he hastened thither 
with the Ehw&j'a and tendered his services. 1 hear that some 
people are jealous of them, and speak ill of them and make their 
minds perplexed. They must not be alarmed, but roust place 
full reliance in my words, for I will not listen to what anyone 
may say against them.^’ The Khw&ja observed, Nothing now 
remains* to be said, for what greater favour can there be than that 
which has been expressed by His Majesty’s words.” Both the 
generals kissed the ground and the throne a]|K>, and returning to 
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their places sat down yery happy. The Amir ordered two fine 
garments to be brought, both wrought with gold, with two sword- 
belts set with jewels, said to be of the value of fifty thousand 
dindrs each. He again called them both forward, and ordered 
them to put on the garments and fasten them. The A mir placed 
the sword-belt round their necks with his own hands. They 
then kissed his hand, the throne, and the ground, and having 
returned to their places they sat down, and afterwards departed. 
All the dignitaries of the Court went away with them to their 
own abodes. To-day, it was my, Bu Fazl’s, turn of service, and 
all this I witnessed and noted down in the calendar of the year. 

After they had gone away the Amir ordered two golden cups 
with bottles of wine, plates of sweetmeats, and vases of flowers to 
be prepared. He directed one of his courtiers, Bu-1 Hasan 
Earkhi, to go to Ghazi, saying that these things should be 
carried after him, and that three singers should accompany him. 
He also instructed him to tell Gh£zi that he had left the Court 
too early, and that he must now drink wine with his companions 
and listen to the minstrels. Three singers accordingly went 
with Bu-1 Hasan, and the porters earned the things. Muzaffar, 
a courtier, was ordered to go with the three singers, and with 
the same kind of presents to Ariyaruk. The Khw&ja made many 
remarks, and said what he deemed right on the subject. About 
the time of- afternoon prayer he returned home, the others also 
took their leave. The Amir was there till about evening, and 
then he rose up and went into the palace. 

The Mahmudians were much grieved by what had just passed. 
Neither they nor any one else knew what the future would bring 
forth. Time spake with an eloquent tongue, but no one regarded. 

The two courtiers went to the generals with those things and 
the singers. The generals expressed their obligations, and when 
the message of the Sult&n was delivered to them they drank the 
wine with pleasure and rejoiced greatly. When they became elated 
with wine, they gave to (each of) the royal messengers a horse, 
a saddle inlaid . with gold, a robe, some silver, and a Turktsh 
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slave^ and sent them away delighted. In the same manner they 
rewarded the singers with garments and silver, and sent them 
away. Gh&zi then went to sleep, but Ariy&ruk had the habit 
that when he once sat down to drink he would continue boozing 
for three or four entire days. This time he drank for two days, 
rejoicing over the &vour which had been shown to them. The 
king held his Court again the next morning, and the commander 
of the army, Ghazi, came with a different air and great display. 
When he sat down the Amir asked him why Ariy&ruk had not 
also come. Gh&zi replied, It is his habit to dnnk successively 
for three or four days, and he will especially do so now in his 
delight and gratification/’ The king smiled and said, We must 
also dnnk to-day, so we will send some one for Ariy&ruk. Gh&zi 
kissed the ground and wished to retire, but he bade him remain, 
and they began to drink. The Amir commanded the attendance 
of Amirak Sip&h-dar Khumm&rchi, who also used to drink, and 
for whom Ariy&ruk had great friendship. Amir Mahmud had sent 
this man to Ariy&ruk in Hind with a message for him to come 
to Court, and he returned in the month in which (Mahm&d) 
died as I have before stated. Amirak came before the Amir, 
who said to him “ Take fifty flagons of wine to H&jib Any&- 
ruk and stay with him, as he is a great friend of yours, until 
he gets drunk and goes to sleep , tell him also that I excuse his 
attendance at Court, and that he is to drink according to his 
wont.^ Amirak went and found that Ariy&ruk had become like a 
ball.^ He was rambling about in the garden and drinking wine 
and the singers were singing. The message was delivered to 
him, on which he kissed the ground and wept much. He gave 
much wealth to Amirak and the porters. The latter returned, 
but Amirak remained with him. The General Gh&zi remained 
in the same place with the king till the next morning, when he 

1 QoU^hudem^ according to the dictionaries, signifies *<to 

place the head on the knees, to watch narrowly,** the text would rather seem to mean 
“ Eestless as a hall that is tossed about.*'] 
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returned home taking several military officers and H&jibs, and 
there sat down to drink. That day he gave away immense 
riches in din&rs and dirams in cash, horses, clothes, and slaves. 
Ariy&ruk, as he was wont, continued dozing and rousing up, 
sipping soup^ and again drinking wine, without knowing in the 
least what he was doing. That day and night, and the day after 
it, he never ceased. The king did not hold his Court next morn- 
ing, but was prepared to arrest Ariy&ruk. He came out and sat 
on a green (khazrd) close to the minister's office. We were in 
the office. Somebody secretly went and brought accounts of 
Ariy&ruk. When noon arrived, 'Abdus came and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of Bu Nasr Mishk&n, who rose up and ordered the 
writers to leave, because the garden was to be cleared. With the 
exception of myself all rose up and went away. Me he pnvately 
told to send his horse back to his house and to seat myself at the 
portico of the office, for there was something important to be 
done. I was to carefully ascertain all that passed, and then come 
to him. I undertook to do so, and he went away. The minister, 
the ’Ariz, and all the other people also left. Baktagin H&jib, 
son-in-law of 'All Ddya came into the portico and went to the 
king. He was there only for a minute {sd'at) and returned. 
The king called Muht&j, chief of the guards, and said something 
to him privately. He went away, and returned with five hundred 
soldiers completely armed from every division, and sent them 
into the garden where they were to sit concealed. The Hindu 
officers also came, bringing with them three hundred soldiers, and 
they also were posted in the garden. One of the chamberlains 
and a general went to Ariy&ruk and told him that the Sult&n was 
enjoying his wine, and invited him to join him. Some people 
had also been sent to invite General Gh&zi. He (Any&ruk) 
was in such a state of drunkenness that he could not use his 
hands and feet. He said, How can I go in this condition, and 
what shall I be able to do T Amirak, stpdhrddr^ whom the king 
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had trusted said, May the generaTs life be prolonged, the king’s 
order must be obeyed, and you must attend the Gourt. When 
he sees you in this state, he will excuse you and send you back. 
But it will be veiy bad for you if you doxCi go ; and remarks 
will be made upon you.” He also made Anyaruk’s Altdti- 
gin^ second him, and say that the general must of course go. 
So Ariy&ruk called for garment, stockings, and cap, put them on, 
and summoned a large number of guards (ghuldm) and two 
hundred soldiers. Amirak said to his hdjtb^ ‘^This is bad; he is 
going to dnnk wine. Ten guards (ghuldm) with shields and 
a hundred soldiers are sufficient.” So he sent the other 
soldiers back, and Arij&ruk himself knew nothing of what 
was passing in the world. When he reached the court, H&jib 
Baktigin advanced, and the captain of the guards made him 
alight, and they walked before him to the court-house, where 
they made him sit down. Ariyaruk, after a moment, stood 
up and said, I am drunk, and can do nothing, I must go 
back.” Baktagin told him it was improper to go away 
without permission, and that they were going to inform the 
king. So he sat down in the portico, and I, Bu-1 Fazl, was 
looking at him. He called Haji, water carrier, who came 
and put a pitcher of water before him. He put his hand 
in, took out the ice and ate it. Baktagin said, Brother, this 
is wrong. You are a general, and yet you are eating ice here in 
the portico ; go into the court and do there what you like.” So 
he went in. If he had not been drunk, and they had wanted to 
take him, they would have found it a difficult matter. While 
he was seated in the inner apartment, fifty brave soldiers, on 
hearing the signal, suddenly rushed in. Baktagin also entered 
and took Ariy&ruk in his arms. The soldiers came up on both 
sides and held him so that he could not move in the least. He 
cried out to Baktagin, “O brother, you coward* Was it for 
this purpose that you brought me here!” Other slaves came 
and pulled off the boots from his feet. In each boot there were 
^ [Vanoiidy written ** jUUnuy&tigia*' and ** Altdbatigin.**] 
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two da^gers.^ Mnht&j also came, and heavy chains were brought 
which were put round his legs. His coat was also taken off, and 
in it some poison was found, and also some charms. They were 
all taken away, and he was carried out. Fifty soldiers sur- 
rounded him, and other men rushed and seized his horse and trap- 
pings and his guards. The head of his escort with three guards 
escaped. The other guards seized their arms and got upon a roof, 
and a great tumult arose. The Amir was engaged with Baktagin 
in secunng Ariy&ruk, and people had run to Bagtaghdi, the chief 
H&jib Bilkdtigin, and the officers of the army, to tell them what 
was going on, and to summon them. They were all mounted 
ready. The guards and attendants of Ariy&ruk, seeing him thus 
bound, made a great outcry, and, collecting together, went towards 
his house. Numerous other horsemen of all classes also joined 
them, and a great and obstinate strife arose. Amir ’Abdus was 
sent to Ariydruk’s party to say, “Ariydruk was a self-con- 
ceited man and a hard master. To-day it has been deemed 
expedient to suppress him. We are your masters, do not act 
like children ; give up the strife, for it is clear you are too few to 
resist. You will all be slain in an instant, and Ariyaruk will 
gam nothing by it. If you restrain youi*selves you shall be 
suitably rewarded.” To the commander of these people a friendly 
and comforting message was sent. When '*Abdus delivered the 
message, it acted like water thrown on fire — the deader and the 
guards kissed the ground and the tumult instantly subsided. 
The house was attached and seals were affixed to the doors; 
night fell, and no one would have said he had ever been there. 
I returned and related to my preceptor all that I had seen. Then 
I said my night prayers. Ariyaruk was taken from the Gourt 
to Khunduz, and after ten days he was sent to Grhazni, and given 
into the charge of Bu ’Ali Kotw&l, who according to orders kept 
him some time in the fort, so secretly that nobody knew that 
he had been dismissed. Afterwards he was sent to Bu-1 Hasan 
Khalaf in Ghor, who kept him in some place there. Here ends 
his story. 


^ Worn as Highlanden wear their knives. 
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I will now relate according to mj own information what was 
his end and how he was slain. He was captured in Balkh, on 
Wednesday, the 19th of Babi’a4 Awwal a.h. 422 (March 1031). 
On the day after his arrest, the Amir sent to his house, Piroz 
Waziii Kh&dim, Bu Sa’id Mushnf, who still surviyes and lives at 
the Kandi inn, who had not then obtained the rank of a Mushrif, 
but was one of the grandees of the Court, and was known by 
the name of K&zi Khusru Hasan ; Bu-1 Hasan ’Abdu-1 Jalil, 
and Bu Nasr Mustauft (commander of a detachment). They 
also brought with them the Mustaufi and steward of Anyaruk 
(whom they had caught), and opened the doors. They appro- 
pnated immense wealth, and reported that there was much pro- 
perty in Hindustan. Three days were occupied in the work of 
completing an inventory of all that belonged to Anyaruk, and it 
was taken to the court. His best slaves were made captives, 
those of the second order were given to Gh&zi, the commander, 
and the king^s attendants Bu-1 Hasan 'Abdu-1 Jalil, and Bu 
Sa’id Mushnf were ordered to go to Hmdust&n to fetch the 
property of Ariyiruk. They proceeded with great speed, but 
before Anydruk was captured, officers had been hastily de- 
spatched thither with letters directing that Ariyaruk’s party 
should be carefully watched 

Gh&zi came to the Court the day after the seizure of Ariy&ruk, 
greatly trouble and alarmed. He was admitted, and when the 
court broke up, the Amir privately observed to the minister and 
Gh&zi that ‘‘ the conduct of this man (Any&ruk) was very dif- 
ferent from that of my other servants. He had grown dis- 
obedient and had become so arrogant in the time of my father, 
that he shed much innocent blood. The reporters of the news 
dared not expose his conduct, they were afraid of their lives, 
because he had taken possession of the roads and nobody could 
pass without his permission. He did not come from Hindustan 
when he was summoned by my father, and would never come. 
If coercive measures were taken against him he used to create 
a great disturbance. The Khw&ja showed great adroitness in 
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contriving to bring him here. Such a servant is of no use. I 
have spoken thus that the commander-in-chief may not entertain 
any fear in his mind from what has just passed. His case is quite 
different. Different also was the service he rendered me at the 
time I was in Ispahan when I started from thence to Khur&s&n.’’ 
He kissed the ground and said, “ I am your slave, and 1 should 
even consider it an honour if the king were to make me keeper 
of his stable. The power of command is his and he well knows 
every one’s worth.” • The Khw&ja also spoke a few appropriate 
words to the same effect about Ariy&ruk, and for the comfort of 
Ghdzi. He said what he thought suitable, and then they retired. 
Both the Khw&jas^ sat with him in the court-room, and he called 
my preceptor, Bu Nasr, who told them all the acts of hardship 
and injustice which were committed by Ariydruk as they had been 
reported by his enemies. Gh&zi was surprised and said, ‘‘Of 
course it is on no account proper to set him free.” Bu Nasr went 
in and reported this to the king and brought satisfactory answers 
from him. Both these nobles spoke pleasant things to each other; 
so Ghdzi was much ^ratified and retired I heard Bu Nasr 

O 

state that Khwdja Ahmad said “ This Turk is very suspicious, 
for he IS very cunning and sly (lurbuz o ddhi)^ and these things 
vill be all stored up in his memory. But alas ' for a man like 
Ariydruk who might conquer another region besides Hindust&n, 
and for whom I would be surety. The king has heard enough 
about him and will not release him. He (the king) will ruin 
everything. Ghdzi also will fall ; Mark my words.” He then 
arose and went into his oflice, very disturbed in mind. And 
this old wolf said,^ There is a conspiracy of the men of Mahmud’s 
and Mas’ud’s time, and they are prosecuting their designs. God 
grant it may end well. 
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Account of an Inundation at Ghazni. — MahmM Warrdk and 

h%8 Sons.^ 

On Saturday, the 9th of Bajab, between the morning and 
afternoon prayers, there were some slight showers which sufficed 
to wet the ground. Some herdsmen were encamped in the dry 
bed of the Ghazni river with their droves of cattle. Although 
they were told to decamp, as in the event of a flood they would 
be in danger, they would not listen, till at last, when the rain 
fell heavier, they began to take their departure, but slowly, and 
removed toward the wall near the suburb of the ironmongers, 
where they sought shelter and rest, but were again at fault. In 
another direction, where the stream flows by Afghansh&la, there 
were several of the Koyal mules stabled. Trees extended from 
the stream as far as the walls, and the stable keepers raised 
mounds of dung and other reiuse^to protect themselves against 
the flood, but without any efiect, for they were direct in the path 
of the flood. Our prophet Muhammad says, (God's mercy be on 
him *) Defend us from the two dumb and the two deaf,'’ 
meaning thereby water and fire. 

The bridge which stood at that time was a massive structure, 
supported by strong buttresses. The top was securely covered, 
and on each side of the roadway, there was a row of shops, just 
as there is now. When, in consequence of the flood, the bridge 
was so destroyed that no one could pass over it, that holy per- 
sonage (Amir Mas’ud) God^s mercy on him ^ constructed the 
present bridge, of one arch, of such excellence and beauty, that 
may he be long remembered for his goodness and humanity ' 

At the time of afternoon prayers the bridge was in such a state 
as no one ever remembered, and when about one watch of the 
night had passed, such a flood came, that the oldest inhabitants 
agreed that they had never seen the like. Many trees, tom up 
by the roots, came rushing down towards the bridge. The cattle 
and the mules endeavoured to save their lives, but the flood 

^ [Thif extract waa tcanaUted by Sir H. Elliot. Pagea Z16 to 318 of the Text] 
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carried many of them down ; and as the waterway of the bridge 
was narrow, it was impossible that trees and animals together 
conld pass through it at the same time. They filled np the 
arches, so that even the water could not escape through them. 
Then the water rose over the roadway, and carried away every- 
thing, like a dispersed army, and entering the Bazars reached as 
far as the Bankers' quarters, and did a great deal of injury. 

What showed the great force of the water more than anything 
else was, that it carried away the bridge from its foundations, 
with all its shops. It earned away many caravanserais in its 
way, destroyed the bazars, and came rushing in a flood against 
the old fort, which stood then as it stood before the time of 
Ya'kub Lais, whose brother, 'TJmru, built this city and fort of 
Ghaznin. 

All these matters the learned Mahmud Warr&k has de- 
Bcnbed most excellently in the history which he wrote in the 
year 450 h. He composed a history of several thousand years^ 
ending with 409 h. As he ended there, I determined to con- 
tinue his history from that period. This Mahmud Warrfik is 
a true and faithful historian. 1 have seen ten or fifteen of his 
excellent compositions on every subject, and I intended to write 
something m his praise, but when his sons heard of it, they 
exclaimed and said, are not we, his sons, able to write an ac- 
count of him, that you should undertake it, as you have declared 
your intention of doing? Let it alone." Being helpless, I 
abandoned my intention. 

This inundation did so much injury that there is no computing 
it. The next day, men stood on each side of the river looking on. 
About twelve o’clock the flood began to abate. But for several 
days there was no bridge, and men found it difficult to pass fium 
this side to that and from that side to this, until the bridge was 
again mended. I have heard from several Z&wali^ narrators that, 
after the subsidence of the flood, many wretched sufferers found 
gold, silver, and garments that the water had swept away, and 
^ Of Z&babst&n, or the ooimtry about Ohuni. 
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Ood Almighty knows what the destitnte did not meet with from 
his goodness. 

The Amir returned firom his hunting ground to the Sadhazir^ 
garden, on Saturday the 16th of Bajab, and remained there seven 
daysi pleasuring and drinking. 

«*««««« 

Ahmad mdttigln appointed Governor of Hindustan? 

The Amir, addressing the Khw&ja, said, Hindust&n must not 
be left without a governor, but who is to be sent there T' He 
answered, “ You, my lord, know all the servants and you must 
have thought about the person to be appointed. The office is 
very important and honourable. When Ariy&ruk was there he 
kept up great state, and now a man ought to be sent of the same 
dignity. Although under the authority of your Majesty matters 
may go on well, still a trained and expenenced general is required.^ 
The Amir said, I have fixed my heart upon Ahmad Ni&ltigin, 
though he has not been tnuned under generals , he was treasurer 
to my fether, and accompanied him in all his journeys. He 
studied and knew the ways and habits of the late king.’’ The 
Khw&ja remained thinking for a while.^ He had an ill feeling 
towards this man, because he had formed many designs when he, 
the Ehw&ja, was discharging the fine imposed upon him.^ Ah- 
mad had also purchased his goods at the very lowest prices. But 
the Khw&ja had been restrained, and had never taken revenge, 
until the present time when he had directed that a reckoning 
should be held with him. His excesses were searched out and 
close calculations were made so that money might be exacted 
from him. But the king had now selected him, and so the 
Khw&ja wished to cure the wound of his heart. The Khw&ja 

^ LiteniUy 100,000— from its oontaimsg as many sbrabs or flowen. 

« [PBfe 828 to. 829 of the Text] 

* [The whole of the tbllowiiig paaeage is rery ohsonre and doubtful] 

« [Horlej^s effitSon says ^ £iliot*s MS. has the 

words Jte before the ?erb.J 
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also was very inimical to Eazi Shir&z Bd-1 Hasan 'AH, becanse 
Amir Mahmdd had often said in his usual way, “How loi^ 
shall I hear with the airs of this Ahmad, he is not so indis- 
pensable, for .there are other persons fit for the office of Wazir. 
For example, there is one, E&zi Shir&z." Now this Kizi 
Shir&z did not possess even one-tenth part of the abilities of 
that great man (the Khwlya). But kings say what they like, 
and no one can argue with them. At all events in this counsel 
the Shw&ja deemed it allowable to set a great man hke Ahmad 
Ni&ltigin against Kfizi Shiraz, as the latter might thus be diar 
graced. He replied, “ May my lord's life be prolonged, it is a 
very good selection, and there is no one so fit as Ahmad. But 
promises must be taken firom him on oath, and his son must be 
left here with other sureties." The Amir coincided, and directed 
the Ehw&ja to send for Ahmad to tell him all that was proper 
and to do what was needful. The Ehwaja came into the minis- 
ter's office and called for Ahmad, who was terribly afraid he 
might have to suffer another punishment. However, he came. 
The Ekwfija made him sit down and said to him, “ Don't yon 
know that you have to render several years' account, and that 1 
am bound by oath to do my utmost in the king’s business. 
Your demeanour must not be such as to aggrieve me, and I must 
not take such proceedings as to irritate you. When a king has 
determined upon a matter, nothing remains for his servants but 
to give counsel and show kindness (to each other)." Ahmad 
kissed the ground and said, “ 1 can in nowise consider this as 
difficult, for I have not seen the king to-day, nor have 1 seen 
him for years. We servants must agree with what the king 
orders, and with what you, the great Ehw&ja, considers best.*' 
The minister observed, “The Sult&n consulted with me in 
private to-day on different topics, of which the most important 
was that of Hindust&n, He said, * There is a man there like 
K&zi ^r&z, who tirears a soldier’s garment, but who is no com- 
mander. A general is needed there, one of renown and dignity 
to lead the forces and to exact tribute. It* is the Sfizi’a 
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bnaineBS to carry on civil affairs and collect the revenue, but the 
general at his convenience makes war, takes tribute, seizes 
upon elephants, and chastises the refractory Hindus.^'' The 
Khw&ja continued — “ When I said to him ‘Your Majesty knows 
the merits of all your servants, whom do you choose for the duty?' 
he replied, ‘ I have filed my mind upon Ahmad Ni&ltigin,' and 
I saw he had a veiy high opinion of you. 1 also spoke what I 
knew regarding your bravery and experience. He directed me 
to send for you to acquaint you with his majesty’s will and to 
arrange matters. What have you to say about it ?’' Ahmad 
kissed the ground, rose up and said, “I have no words to express 
my thanks for this favour, nor do I think myself deserving of 
it ; but I will perform the duty which may be assigned to me to 
the best of my power.^’ So all was settled, and neither kindness 
nor counsel was wanting. The Khw&ja gladdened him and 
praised him, and sent him away. He then called Muzaffar, 
chief of the royal attendants, told him all that had passed, 
and directed him to request the Amir to order a khil'at to be 
prepared, more magnificent than that which was granted to 
Ariy&ruk, the late governor of Hindustan, and that Bu Nasr 
Mishk&n should write out the royal diploma for him, and get it 
impressed with the royal signet, so that at the time of granting 
the robe all the necessary orders might be given to him to enable 
him to assume his command at once, and enter on his expedition 
in time. Muzaffar went and delivered the messi^e. The king 
gave the order, and a robe of honour was prepared for Ahmad, 
together with kettle-drums, flags, and all things usually given to 
generals of the army. 

On Sunday, the second of Sha’bfin, of this year, the Amir 
ordered Ahnuid Ni&ltigin to be taken to the wardrobe and he 
was invested with the khiPat. It was very splendid: first 
came the golden girdle, which was of the value of one thousand 
k&nis, and with it was also given a cap with two points, which 
was also prepared at the expense of the same sum. He observed 
the ceremonials of respect, and the Amir received him graciously ; 
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he then retamed home with great honoar. People offered him 
presents according to custom. The next day he again came to 
the Ooart. The Amir held a private consultation with the great 
Khw&ja and Khw&ja Bd Nasr, Secretary of State ; Ahmad was 
also called, and he received orders from the hinge's own tongue. 
From thence they came into the court-hall, and all three sat 
there alone. The Boyal diploma and the articles and agree- 
ment^ were written out, and both the papers were duly sealed. 
They were taken to Ahmad, and the writings and a solemn oath 
were put before him. He took the oath according to custom, 
and put his signature to it. Then the papers were shown to the 
king, and given into the charge of the record keeper. 

The Khw&ja said to Ahmad, ^Uhat self-sufficient fellow of 
Shirdz wishes the generals to be under his command, and when 
he had to deal with such a weak man as *'Abdu-llah Kar&tigin, he 
governed all. On hearing the name of Anyaruk he knew that 
a man who had teeth was coming ; he wished to have a revenue- 
collector and and an accountant-general sent there, so Abu-1 Fath 
and Damaghani were sent with Abu-1 Faraj Kirm&ni, but they 
could not cope with Ariy&ruk. However, what happened to 
Any&ruk happened in consequence of his conducting matters for 
his own benefit; but you who are a general, must act according to 
the articles and your agreement. You must not say anything to 
any person respecting the political or revenue matters, so that no 
one^s word may be heard against you, but you must perform all the 
duties of a commander, so that that fellow may not be able to 
put his hand upon your sinews and drag you down. Bu-1 Edsim 
Bd-1 Hakam, the superintendent of the news earners, a most 
confidential officer, reports in due time idl that occurs, and the 
imperial and ministerial orders are regularly sent to him. You 
two persons must not give trouble to the Court. What you 
have to write to me you must state in full detail, that a distinct 
reply may be sent. His majesty deems it advisable to send 
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with you some of the Dailami chiefe, such as Bd^asr Taifac and 
. others, in order that they may be at a distance from the Court, 
because they are strangers ; he also sends some others of tinhorn 
apprehensions are entertained, such as Bu Nasr Bfimi&ni, brother 
of the Prince of Balkh and nephew of the chief of Sarkhas ; iJso 
some refractory slaves who have committed many disloyal actions, 
which have been proved against them. They are to be set at 
liberty and some assistance is to be given to them, so that it may 
appear that they belong to your army. You must take them 
all with you and treat them very kindly and well. But, of course, 
none of them must be allowed to go beyond the river Ghandrdha/ 
without the hinge's order, or without your knowledge and per- 
mission. Whenever you march on an expedition you must take 
these people with you, and you must be careftd not to let them 
mingle with the army of Lahore and not allow them to drink 
wine or play at chaugdn. You must keep spies and observers 
to watch them, and this is a duty which must in no case be 
neglected. Injunctions also will be sent to Bu-l K&sim Bii-1 
Hakam to give you a helping hand, and to do everything that 
may be necessary in this matter. In other affairs he is to act 
under the orders of the Court, and in accordance with the royal 
mandate and the conditions of his ^pointment. What you 
have just heard are the secret orders of the king, and you must 
not divulge them. When you reach the station you must report 
all circumstances which occur, also what reliance is to be placed 
on each individual, and whether he acts upon the royal orders 
which he has received.’’ , < 

Ahmad Ni&ltigin said^ I will do all this, so that no harm 
may be done.” Then he retired. Close at his heels the Ehwdja 
sent him a message by Hasan, his H&jib, to aay that his Majesty 
had directed that his (Ni&ltigin’s) son was to remain behind, 
though he would no doubt take with him his wife and children 
who lived in privacy. The son was to be left at home under the 
care of a tutor, a friend and a confidential person, in order that 
^ [The Chmhb, tee YoL 1. p. SS.] 
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the father might feel hiaiself tndre at T^iis ^as an 

arrangement made by his Majesty out of regard to Ahmad, for 
he did not wish to see his son associating with the body gnai^ds. 
The Khw&ja added, I was ashamed to tell you this, for it is 
not right to require a pledge from you ; but althou^ the Sult&n has 
not given a distinct order about it, yet the conditions and the cus- 
toms must not be departed from. I have no option, but to look 
after all the affairs of the country, great and small, and to protect 
the interest of you and the like of you/^ Ahmad answered, “ I 
am obedient and think it best both now and henceforth to do 
that which the great Khw&ja approves and directs.'*' He gave 
a handsome present to the H&jib and dismissed him. He also 
made proper arrangements for his son. His equipment as a 
general, retinue, arms, guards, and everything else he carefully 
prepared in the manner which he had seen and had learnt to be 
the rule in such cases. When all was done he got leave to set 
out. 

On Saturday, five days before the end of Sha’b&n, the king 
rode and came to the desert of Sh&bah&r with many attendants 
and riding under a canopy on an elephant. He stopped there, 
and Ahmad Ni&ltigin Came before him, dressed in a red garment, 
and paid his respects. A very fine calvacade, many armed men, 
military officers, the Dailamis, and others, who were placed 
under his command, passed by. They were followed by one 
hundred and thirty royal slaves whom the Amir had set free, 
who carried their letters of freedom, and delivered them to him. 
These were under three of the king’s own officers, and had with 
them tluree fiags, bearing the devico of a lion and spears, according 
to the ffishion of royal slaves. After them came kettle drums, 
and the banners of Ahmad of red cloth and with gilded balls on 
their tops, accompanied by seventy-five slaves, richly caparisoned 
camels and dromedaries. The king said, Ahmad, rejoice, and 
be happy; be careful to upderstand the value of this favour* 
Keep my image ever before your eyes and do good service, so 
that you may attain to greater honour.^' He promised 4a do all 
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that could be required of a servant, and saluted. The horse of 
the commander of the army of Hindust&n was called for ; and he 
mounted and rode away. 

In the end, this Ahmad Ni41tigin was ruined ; he turned 
away from the the path of rectitude, and took a crooked course, 
as I shall have to relate in the proper place. 

Ahmad NidUtgin at Benares.^ 

In this summer [424 h., 1033 a.d.] another event took place 
in which Ahmad Ni4ltigin, the commander of Hindustan, was 
concerned. A certain man was driven to rebellion by tyranny, 
and this was the cause of the rise of disturbances in Khurds&n, 
and of the Turkomans and Saljukians becoming powerftil, accord- 
ing to the decree of God, whose name is glorious. There is a 
cause for everything. The great Elhw4ja, Ahmad Hasan, was 
badly disposed towards this Ahmad, for the reason we have before 
stated, that is, he had formed designs against the Khwdja's goods 
and effects, at the time when he was involved tn law troubles. 
The Khw4ja was also at variance with Kdzi Shir&z, because 
Amir Mahmud had often declared him to be fit for the office of 
Wazir. Ahmad Hasan, at the time of dispatching Ahmad 
Ni&ltigin on the command to Hindustan, had instructed him to 
be watchful against K&zi Shir&z, saying, you are by the Sult&n's 
order appointed generalissimo in Hindustan, and the K&zi has no 
control over you. Let him not cast his spell over you and bring 
you under his control. Ahmad Nidltigin went boldly and 
proudly ; he did not heed the £4zi in the least in his duties of 
commander. This Ahmad was a bold man. He was called the 
otter ego^ of Amir Mahmiid, and well knew the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. People used to tell stories about his 
mother, his birth, and Amir Mahmiid. There was certainly a 
fnendly relation between that king and his mother, — but God 
knows the truth. This man thoroughly understood the affairs 

I [Page 495 to 497 of the TerU] 

* lit ^‘the fneese,’’ or ae we have it m the vulgar tongue, the spit.'*] 
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and babits of Amir Mahmdd^ by association and converse with 
him. When he reached Hindust&ny he kept several sturdy 
slaves, and had a fine equipage and retinue. A difference took 
place between him and Kizi Shir&z with respect to the command 
of the army. The K&zi said, The command ought to be given 
to ’Abdu-llah Ear&tigin, as was expressed in his farm&n.” Ah- 
mad protested he would not agree to anything of the kind, 
saying, The Sult&n conferred this office on me, and I am in 
all respects better and greater than ^Abdu-IIah : he and others 
must march under my banners.'*'^ The matter went very far. 
The army of Lahore and the warriors sided with Ahmad , and he 
with his followers irritated the X&zi, and formed a plan of going 
to some distant place. The K&zi sent messengers complaining 
of him, who reached Bust just as we were about to go toward 
Hir&t and Naishapur. Amir Mas'^ud asked the great Khw&ja, 
Ahmad Hasan, what he thought most advisable, and he replied, 
Ahmad Ni&ltigin is a fitter person to be general than anyone 
else. An answer must be written to the K&zi that his business 
is to manage the revenue, and that he has nothing to do with 
the command or with the army. Ahmad must himself do what 
he ought to do, and take the revenue and the tnbute from the 
Th&kurs, go on expeditions and bring large sums into the 
treasury. There is a proverb — ‘ There must be no contention 
between the door and the house,’’ ” 

The Amir approved of this, and an answer was written to the 
above effect. Ahmad Ni&ltigin was much encouraged, because 
the Khw&ja wrote to inform him of what E&zi Shir&z had written, 
and what reply had been sent. H5 marched out with his 
warriors and the army of Lahore, and exacted ample tribute from 
the Th&kurs. He crossed the river Ganges and went down the 
left bank. Unexpectedly {nd-gdh) he ai'rived at a city which is 
called Ban&ras, and which belonged to the territory of Gang. 
Never had a Muhammadan army reached this place. The city 
was two parasangs square, and contained plenty of water. The 
army could only remain there firom morning to mid-day prayer, 
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beoause of the peril. The maricets of the drapers, perfumers, and 
jewellers, were plundered, but it was impossible to do more. The 
people of the army became rich, for they all carried off gold, 
silver, perfiimes, and jewels, and got back in safety. 

The K&zi, on the achievement of this great success, was likely 
to go mad. He speedily sent messengers, who reached us in 
Kaish&pur and represented that Ahmad Ni&ltigin had taken im- 
mense riches from the Th&kurs and tributaries. Enormous 
wealth had been obtamed, but Ahmad had concealed the greater 
portion of it, and had sent only a little to the Court. The E&zi 
went on to say that his confidential agents had secretly accom- 
panied AJimad, who knew not of their presence. Some accountants 
and the chief of the couriers were also thelre, and these had kept 
an account of all that he had exacted. This account he had now 
sent for the information of his Majesty, wi&out the knowledge 
of that base dishonest man. Ahmad had also clandestinely sent 
men to Turkistan nd Banjhir (Panjshir ?) to procure Turkish 
slaves for him. That up to this time about seventy slaves 
(fidflad 0 and) had been brought and others were expected. That 
he had made all the Turkom&ns who were there his friends, and 
they were disaffected; what his intentions are nobody knows, 
but he calls himself son of Mahmud. Your slaves have duti- 
fiilly given the information. Your Majesty^’s will is supreme.” 

These letters took effect on the Amir’s heart, and produced a 
deep impression. He ordered my instructor, Bu l^asr, to keep 
the matter secret, and let no one be informed of it. Bearers of 
good tidings also soon arrived, and brought letters from Ahmad 
Niiltigln, Governor of Hindust&n and general of the army, 
reporting the Hews of the conquest of Benares, which was a very 
great achievement, and by which the army had become rich. 
Immense wealth had been obtained, and tribute had been exacted 
. from the Th&knn. Several elephants had also been taken. His 
Majesty’s servants wrote these letters from Indar-dar-bandi,^ 


^ [Thu u the reeding of Morley*! edition. Sir H. EUiof • MSS. hare Indar-bedi.] 
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mi were retunung towards Lahore very happy : what had passed 
they had reported.^ 

Tilak the Hindi 4ippo%nted General.^ 

One day the Atnir went to the garden of Sadhaz&ra with the 
intention of siapng there a week, and all necessaiy furniture was 
taken. In this interval letters were constantly arriving with the 
information of Ahmad Nifiltigin having reached Lahore with the 
Turkom&ns, and that numerous turbulent fellows of Lahore, from 
all classes of people, had flocked around him, and that if his pro- 
ceedings were not soon taken notice of, the affair would reach an 
awkward length, for his power and dignity were increasing every 
day. The Amir, in the garden of Sadhaz&ra, convened a 
private council of the commander-in-chief and the generals and 
officers of the army,^ and asked their opinions as to what ought 
to be done in order to extinguish the fire of this rebellious general 
so that their hearts might be relieved of all concern on his ac- 
count. The commander-in-chief said, ‘‘When one runs away 
from Ahmad there cannot be much honour left, but whatever 
general is sent against him, he will have enough to do, for there 
is a strong force at Lahore. If my lord orders me to go, I can 
set out in a week, although the weather is very hot.” The Amir 
observed, “ It is wrong and impossible for you to go on such an 
insignificant duty, because there are disturbances in Ehurds&n, 
and insurrections have also broken out in Ehatl&n and Tukhd- 
ristan. Our minister has gone there and he is sufficient, yet 
as the autumn has passed, it is expedient for me to march to Bust 
or Balkh, and you must accompany my standard. We will 
send a general, to Sind it may be.” The commander-in-chief 
said, “ It is for my lord to order, the generals and officers are 
present here in your council, and others are at the court , whom 
do you order to go.” Tilak Hindu said, “ May my lord’s life 

^ [Here oootm the lamut mentioned in the Bibliographioal notice at page 54.] 

* [Page 500 to 503 of the Text.] 

’ [Khwlija Ahmad, the leaslr, was abeent on a jonmey.] 
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be prolonged ’ Be pleased to let me go and perform this service 
that I may make some return for fiivours received and obligations 
incurred. Besides, I am a native of Hindust&n, the weather is 
hot, and I can travel in that country with greater ease. If your 
high wisdom deems me fit for this service, I will not fail.*” The 
Amir admired him for the readiness he thus showed ; and asked 
those who were present for their opinions. They replied^ he was a 
famous man and was fit for any duty, for he had a sword, equip- 
ments, and men, and as he had received the royal favour he 
might accomplish the object. The Amir told his councillors to 
retire and leave him to consider about it. So they left. The 
Amir said to his private councillors, “None of these ofiicers have 
their hearts in the business, and in fact they have not exhibited 
their wonted devotion. So Tilak, perhaps, felt ashamed and 
stepped forward.^** The Amir sent a Persian secretary to Tilak, 
secretly, with many kind messages, saying, “ I am fully alive to 
what you have said and have promised to perform, but the people 
around me did not at all like it. You have shamed them all, 
and your words shall be proved true, for to-morrow you shall 
be named for the service. I will do whatever is possible in this 
matter, and I will give you much money, a strong force, and 
everything necessary, so that the work may be accomplished by 
your hands, and the insurrection may be put down without any 
thanks or obligations to these people. You shall be raised to 
higher rank , for these people do not at all like that I should 
exalt a man, but wish me to remain always dependent on them, 
though they do nothing. They have been greatly annoyed at 
your exaltation, Now you must be resolute in doing what you 
have said. The ftult has been committed : it was manifest in 
their talk and observations ; and what is passed cannot be re- 
called.’^ Tilak kissed the ground, and said, “ If this undertaking 
were beyond the powers of your slave, he would not have 
ventured to speak with such boldness before your maj'esty and 
the assembly; what I have sought for in this matter I will 
accomplish. I will draw up a plan for the approval of his 
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Majesty ; and I will soon set forth and overthrow that rebel.” 
The Persian came back and related all this. The Amir highly 
approved it, and ordered the writing to be sent in. The secre- 
tary devoted himself with all his heart to the execution of this 
mission, and laid before his Majesty the detailed statement which 
Tilak had drawn up of his designs. The Amir then gave power 
to Tilak to do whatever he deemed proper, after passing Baz- 
ghurak^ for securing the allegiance of the Hindus He also sent 
a message by the Persian to the Secretary of State, directing 
him to draw up a farman and letters in behalf of Tilak. It was 
customary with Bti Nasr to write in very hyperbolical language* 
on all matters that he was directed to pen by the Amir himself, 
because he was afraid that the responsibility might fall upon him. 
What was to be written was drafted. The ministers of the 
Court considered it a foolish proceeding — or as the Arab proverb 
says ‘‘A shot without a shooter.” 

This man (Tilak) was the cause of the death of Ahmad iNfidlti- 
gin, as I will mention m its proper place. But first I must 
recount the history of this Tilak, showing what his origin was 
and how he attained to this rank. Many advantages attend the 
writing of such matters. 

Account of Tilak of Sind? 

This Tilak was the son of a barber, but he was handsome in 
face and appearance, and had an eloquent tongue. He wrote an 
excellent hand, both in Hindi and Persian. He had lived a 
long time in Kashmir, where he studied and acquired some 
proficiency in dissimulation, amours, and witchcraft. From 
thence he came to K&zi Shiraz Bu-1 Hasan, who was captivated 
by him, for eveiy great man who saw him was enamoured of 
him. ♦ ♦ ♦ * The K&zi restrained him from going any- 
where else; but Tilak contrived by stratagem to have his 

1 [Seeyol.I.p.49.] 


> [Page 508 to 505.] 
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case, and the iniquity of which the was capable, reported 
to the Ehw&ja Ahmad Hasan (May God be pleased with 
h^m). There was ill-foeling between tho Ehw&ja and the E&zf. 
The Ehwdja sent royal orders with three peons, and to the 
great disgi^t of the E&zi they brought Tilak to the court. 
Khw&ja Ahmad Hasan heard what he had to say, saw the way 
clear before him, and tooh measiureB tp have the matter brought 
to the notice of Amir MahmM in such a manner that he did 
not know the Khw&ja had contrived the means. The Amir 
ordered the Khwdja to bear Tilak’s complaint, and the Eazi fell 
into great difficulty. 

After this event Tilak became one of the great confidants of 
the Khwdja. He was made his secretary and interpreter be- 
tween him and the Hindtis.^ Thus he acquired great influence 
in the minister’s court, where I, says Bii-l Fazl, used to see 
him standing before the Khwdja, doing the duties of a secretary 
and interpreter, and carrying and bringing messages, and manag- 
ing difficult afiairs. When that trouble fell on the Khwdja, 
which I have before mentioned, Amir Mahmud called together 
his servants and secretaries, m order that he might appoint the 
most clever to offices in his court, Tilak met with his approval, 
and was associated as interpreter with Bahrdm. He was a 
young man and a clever speaker. Amir Mahmud wanted such 
persons His fortune thus improved. Secretly he rendered 
valuable services to Sultdn Mas’tid, that is, he brought all the 
Hindu Kators and many outsiders under his mle,* and he ob- 
tained honour from such a great king as Mahmud. 

When Shdh Mas’ud arrived in Balkh from Hirdt and the 
affairs of the country were settled, Sundar, the general of the 
Hindus, was not in his place. He therefore promoted Tilak, 

^ [The text has the words hamchundn hlrbdl' hadiwdn~% md^ <Uike Birbal m 
our Court.*’ These words, unless they wiU bear some other loterpretation, would 
seem to apply to Akbar’s officer Birbal, and if so they must be an inteipolatiou of a 
later date.] 

* (X^ jt} y See Thomaa’ 

Prmsep, YoL I. p. 817.] 
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and granted him a gold embroidered robe, hung a jewelled neck- 
lace of gold round his neck, and placed an army under him. Thus 
he obtained the name of man. A tent and an umbrella were 
also given to him. Eettle drums were beaten at his quarters, 
according to the custom of the Hindd chiefs, and banners with 
gilded tops were granted. Fortune befriended him; he was 
elevated to such a degree as to sit among the nobles in the 
privy councils, and, as I have said, he was employed in impor- 
tant duties, until at length he undertook the command against 
Ahmad Nidltigin. His luck and fortune aided him, and carried 
him through. The Arabs say, ‘‘There is a cause for eveiy- 
thing, and men must seek it.” Wise men do not wonder at such 
facts, because nobody is bom great — men become such. But it 
is important that they should leave a good name behind. This 
Tilak soon became a man, and had excellent qualities. All the 
time he lived he sustained no injury on account of being the 
son of a barber. But if with such a character, wisdom, and 
spirit, he had been of good extraction, he would have been 
better, for nobility and talents are both very agreeable. But 
nobility is good for nothing, if learning, propriety and spirit 
are wanting. 

o o o o o 

The rehellton of Ahmad Nldltigin in Eindiatdn.^ 

In the middle of this month (Bamaz&n H. 426 ; July, 1033) 
letters were received from Lahore (Lahtir), stating that Ahmad 
Ni&ltigin had arrived there with several men ; that K&zi Shir&z, 
with all his counsellors, had entered the fort of Mandk&ktir;’ that 
there was perpetual fighting, and that the whole neighbourhood 
was in a state of turmoil and i^tation. The Amir became ex^ 
ceedingly thoughtful, because his mind was troubled from three 

^ [Pages 62S, S24. This and all the following Extracts from B a ih a ki were tnms- 
lated by Sir H. Elliot hxmself.] 

* Two copies concur m this reading , a i^iird omits the first syllable. [See Yol. i. 
pp 62 and 680.] 
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different sources, viz. the Turkom&ns of ’Ir&k, Khwdrizm, and 
Lahore, as I have already described. * ♦ * On Tuesday, 
the d was celebrated, when the Amir (Gt>d be satisfied with 
him !) directed that great preparations should be made, and 
ordered trays of food to be set down, with wine, in order that the 
officers and men might regale themselves, which they did, and 
departed drunk. 

The Amir also sat down to drink wine with his companions, 
when, in the middle of his happiness, while he was fully occupied 
with every kind of pleasure, a very important despatch was re- 
ceived from Lahore, stating that Ahmad Ni&ltigin had taken the 
fort ; but it was reported that Tilak Hindu had collected a 
powerful army from every detachment and quarter, and was 
advancing in that direction ; that the heart of that vile rebel 
was quaking within him, and that there was a space of only two 
koa between the two armies. The Ajnir read this despatch even 
while he was drinking, and ordered a letter to be written to 
Tilak Hindu, and placed in its case. He directed Tilak to 
proceed against Ahmad with all speed. The Amir sealed the 
letter, and added a postscript with his own hand, wntten with all 
the force which characterized his style, imperious, and at the 
same time appropriate to the person addressed. This was con- 
cealed from his confidential Diw&n, and sent off with all haste. 

On Thursday, the 18th of Shawwfil, a despatch arrived from 
Gurdez,^ stating that Genend Gh&zi, who was stationed in that 
quarter, had died. 

The Cowardice of the Rindiie at Kirmdny and their Ihagrace? 

Ahmad ’Ali Noshtigin made every kind of exertion, but the 
Hindus would not advance, and turned their backs in fiight. 
The panic spread to the rest of the troops, and Ahmad was 
obliged to fly from the field. He, with his own troops and the 
royal army, returned, by way of K&in,^ to Naish&ptir. Part of 
^ [A town fifty jniles east of Ghasni.] > [Page 588.] 
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the army fell back to Makiin. The HindiU fled to Sist&D, and 
thence to Ghaznin.^ 

I, who am Abu-1 Fazl, had gone on duty to the Amir, at the 
Sad-haz&ra Garden, and I saw the officers of the Hindds who 
had come there. The Amir ordered that they should be kept in 
the large house, which is used as the despatch office. Bd Sa'id, 
the accountant, brought several severe orders to them from the 
Amir, and matters went so far, that a message came to tell them 
they were dismissed. Six of their officers committed suicide 
with their daggers, so that blood was flowmg in the office. 1, Bd 
Sa’id, and others, left the place, and came and told the Amir 
what had happened. He said they should have used these 
daggers at Kirmdn. He treated them severely, but in the end 
forgave them.^ After this, all went wrong, and it was not pos- 
sible to send any one else to Elirmdn. Ahmad ’Ali [N’oshtigin 
also came to Ghaznin, and as he was ashamed and deeply grieved, 
no long time elapsed before he died. 

I • 

The Death of the Rebel Ahmad Nldltigin and the Bult&fCe 
Rejomnge? 

Amir Mas’dd wrote orders to Tilak to expedite matters 
against Ahmad Ni&ltigin, who should be driven from Lahore, 
and the E4zi and his army should leave the fort. The E&zi 
also was ordered to exert himself to the utmost in order that 
the Amir’s mind might be at once relieved from anxiety on 
account of this rebellion. ♦ ♦ * ♦ The Amir arrived at 

^ This was at the battle of Eiroi&iL, where they formed one-half of the cavalry 
force, there being 2000 Hmdds, 1000 Turks, and 1000 Kurds and Arabs. 

> The Hmdus, about 100 pages after this, are represented as mcuirmg mmilaT 
disgrace near Merv, when they fled before the Turkom&ns , but there they were not 
a bit more culpable than the rest of the army, and the reason assigned was suflhnent. 
** The Awitr also summoned the Hindds and reprimanded them, when their leaden said 
~We are ashamed to speak before our Lord, but the fact is our men are hungry, and 
our horses weak, for it is now four months smce any of us have eaten barley-bread. 
Notwithstanding what has happened, as long as we hve we shall not be found 
deficient.’* * [Page 536 to 538.] 
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Takin&bid^ on the 7th of ZM ka’da [a.h. 425, Sept. 1034 a.d.], 
and remained there seven days, on one of which he drank wine, 
fi)r he was troubled on many accounts. After that, he went to 
Bust for three days, and on Thursday, the 17th of this month, 
he arrived at the palace of Dasht-Iang&n, where he laid out 

much money in gardens, buildings, and sardk. 

****** 

On Wednesday, the last day of this month, he left Bust, and 
while on the road messengers arrived from Tilak, bringing intel- 
ligence of his having slain the proud rebel Ahmad Ni&ltigin, of 
having taken his son prisoner, and of his having subdued the 
Turkomfijis who were with Ahmad. The Amir was exceedingly 
rejoiced at this news, for it relieved the anxiety of his heart. 
He ordered the drums to be beaten, and the clanons to be 
sounded ; he invested the messengers with robes of honour upon 
their introduction, gave them plenty of money, and directed that 
they should be paraded through the camp. 

The letters of Tilak, K&zi Shir&z, and the intelligencers were 
to this effect : — ^When Tilak arrived at Lahore, he took several 
Musulmins prisoners, who were the friends of Ahmad, and 
ordered their right hands to be cut off ; that the men who were 
with Ahmad were so terrified at this punishment and display of 
power, that they sued for mercy and deserted him ; that the 
proper arrangements were then made for the conduct of affiiirs of 
Bevenue and Police ; that Tilak, in full confidence and power, 
pursued Ahmad with a large body of men, chiefly Hindus ; that 
in the pursuit several skirmishes and actions took place; that 
Ahmad, the forsaken of God,, kept flying before him ; that Tilak 
had persuaded Ahmad’s men to desert ; that a severe engagement 
ensued, when Ahmad, not able to stand his ground, was defeated 
and took to flight ; that the Turkom&ns left him in a body, and 
asked for quarter, which was given to them ; that Ahmad 
escaped with his personal attendants, and others, amounting to 
three hundred horsemen in all ; that Tilak did not abate his 
1 [^6 laigoit town in Garmsir. See TMkdt^% Ndnri^ po8t,'\ 
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pursnit, and had written letters to the Hindd Jat rebels to desert 
the cause of that godless xnan^ and to remember that whoever 
should bring him or his head should receive a reward of oOOyOOO 
dirhams. On this account the span of Ahmad’s life was nar- 
rowed, his men deserted, and at last matters reached so j&r, 
that the Jats and every kind of infidel joined in the pursuit 
of him. 

One day, the despatches continued, he arrived at a river on 
his elephant, and wished to cross it, when two or three thousand 
mounted Jats were close upon him, whereas he had less than two 
hundred horsemen with him. He plunged into the water, while 
the Jats were attacking him on two or three sides, chiefly for the 
purpose of seizing his property and money. When they reached 
him, he attempted to kill his son with his own hand, but the 
Jats prevented him, and carried off the son, who was on an 
elephant, and then fell upon Ahmad himself, with arrow, spear, 
and sword. He defended himself most gallantly, but they at 
last killed him and cut off his head. They killed or took 
captive all who were with him, and immense wealth fell into the 
hands of those Jats. Their Chief sent some messengers from 
the spot to Tilak, who was not &r off, to convey intelligence of 
what had happened. Tilak was greatly delighted, and des- 
patched some men to demand the son and the head of Ahmad ; 
but the Jats asked for the reward of 600,000 dirhams. Tilak 
replied, that the immense wealth which belonged to Ahmad had 
Mien into their hands, and they ought to forego their demand. 
Twice messengers went backwards and forwards upon this errand, 
and at last it was agreed that they should receive 100,000 dirhams. 
When this sum was sent to them they brought the head and 
the son of Ahmad to Tilak, who having obtained his ol^ect 
returned to Lahore to complete his arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the country, and then to hasten to Court with all expe- 
dition, Gt>d willing. 

The Amir ordered congratulatory answers to be written, ex- 
pressed his obligations to Tilak and the others, and praised them 
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for their conduct. He sent the couriers back, and ordered Tilak 
to come to Oourt with the head and the son of Ahmad Ni£ltigin. 

Such is the end of the perfidious and disobedient ' From the 
time of Adam (peace be with him!) to this day, it has so happened 
that no servant has rebelled against his master who has not lost 
his head ; and since it is written in books, there is no occasion 
to make a long story about it. 

The Amir wrote letters on this subject to his nobles and 
officers, and despatched messengers to different parts of the 
country to proclaim this very great victory 

The Amir arrived at Hir&t on Thursday, the middle of Zi-1 

* * « * « 

Prince Majdiid appointed Chvemor ofJSinduatdn? 

On Saturday, the 6th of 2S-1 ka'da, the Prince Amir Majdud, 
who was appointed Governor (Amir) of Hindustfin, received a 
khirat before his departure for Lahore. It was such a one as 
befitted a governor, especially one who was son of such a king. 
Three chamberlains were appointed, with their attendants; 
Mansdr, son of Bti-1 Easam ^Ali Noki of our office, was appointed 
to be his secretaiy, Sa’d Salmon to be accountant and treasurer, 
and Sarhang Muhammad to be paymaster of the troops. A 
drum, a standard, and a kettle-drum, an elephant and seat were 
bestowed on the Prince, and the next day he went by appoint- 
ment to visit his &ther in the Firozi garden. The Sultan em- 
braced him, and gave him a dress upon taking his leave. So he 
went on his way, and took with him Rashid, the son of 
Ehw&rizm Sh&h, that he might be kept under surveillance in 
the city of Lahore. 

« « « * « 

^ A few pages after this we find the minuter Ehw&ja-hnznig Ahmad ’ Abdn-s Samad 
statmg at a oonnoil, tiiat, notwithstanding the death of Ahmad Niftltigin, Hmdnst&n 
was still in so disaffected a state that he considered it impmdent that the Snltfin 
should enter i^on an expedition against the TorkomAns 

< [Page 622 ] 
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Prince MaudM appointed Chvemor of Salkh} 

Trays of food were put down in abundance, and they drank 
wine. On the next day, a khil'at was given to Amir Maudtid, 
such as he had not received before, for it comprised a kettle-drum, 
standards, a tymbal, and a tabor, and the Sult&n noiade over to 
him the countiy of Balkh, and issued a patent to that effect ; 
so the Pnnce returned with all 'these honours to his residence, 
which was the sar&i of ArsMn J&zib, and the Sult&n ordered all 
the nobles and officers to pay him their visits there, and they 
accordingly showed him such honour as had never been shown 
before. 

The Sultdn determines to take the Fort of Sdnsi — Hts Consultor 
tton with the Nobles.^ 

On another day of the d, the public audience being dissolved, 
the mmister, the Oommander-in-Ohief, the ^Ariz, my preceptor, 
and the chamberlains Bagtaghdi and Bti-l Nasr, were told to 
remain, and the conversation turned upon the direction in which 
the Sultdn ought to march. These counsellors observed, “ Let 
our lord explain to his servants what his own reflections are, for 
his opinion is probably the soundest ; then will we speak what 
we know on the subject,” 

The Amir rephed, “ At the time that I was attacked by my 
illness at Bust, I made a vow that, if Almighty God would 
restore me to health, I would go to Hindust&n, and take the 
fort of H&nsl ; for, from the time that I returned from that place 
without accomplishing my object, my heart has been filled with 
vexation, and so it still remains. The distance is not very 
great, and I have determined to go there, for I have sent my 
son Mauddd to Balkh, and the Khwfija, and the Oommander-in- 
Ohief will accompany him with large armies. The Ohamberlain 
Sab&shi is at Merv with a powerful army, so that the Turkom&ns 
dare not make inroads upon the inhabited tracts. Sdri also is at 

1 [Page 660]. 


s [Page 660 to 664] 
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Naish&pur with an army. Tds, Kohist&n, Hirdt, Ghnijistdn, and 
other places are well garrisoned, so that there can be no disturb* 
ance, rebellion, or other obstacle from Elhurdsdn ; and if there 
should, you all of you, one with the other, are at hand, and can 
arriViB at the spot immediately. The sons of ^Ali Tigin and the 
Eotwdl are quied in their several places ; 'Abdu-s Saldm is near 
them and has bound them by strong engagements, as Bd Suhal 
Hamaduni has written. The son of Edkti is possessed of no 
power, and his men can do nothing, and the Turkomans place no 
reliance in his promises, so that on that side also there can be. no 
obstacle. I will at once relieve my neck of the burden of this 
vow, for until I have taken the fort of Hdnsi, I can undertake no 
other expedition. I can come back in time to be at Ghaznin by 
New Year's Day. I have thought well over the business, and I 
must of necessity cany my plans into efiect. Now do you tell 
me without fear what you think on the matter." 

The minister looked round the assembly and asked what they 
had to say on the subject on which their master had addressed 
them. The Oommander-in-chief replied, I and those who are 
like me wield the sword and obey the orders of the Sult&n. We 
are ready to go to wherever we are ordered, and lay down our 
lives for his sake. The evil and the good of these matters the 
great Ehw&ja knows, for they are mcluded amongst the diffi- 
cult questions of Government, and we cannot tell what he wishes, 
hears, knows, and sees. This is the business of the minister, 
not ours.*” Then he turned his face towards the chamberlains 
and said, “You are doubtless of my opinion," to which they 
replied, “We are.” 

The nunister then smd to the ’Ariz and Bd Nasr. “ The 
Commander-in-chief and the Chamberlains have laid the responsi- 
bility on my neck and freed themselves from it. What say 
you." The 'Ariz, who was a man of few words, said, “ I am 
not able to say anything better than what has been advanced. 
My own business is difficult enough to occupy all my time." 
Bu Nasr Mishk&n said, “It appears that this matter is devolved 
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upon the responsibility of the great Ehw&ja. It is necessary 
to speak with great deliberation^ for our lord calls upon us to do 
so.’" The minister said, ^‘He has been graciously pleased to 
tell us to speak out without hypocrisy. Therefore I give it as 
my opinion, that he should on no account go to Hindust&n. It 
is not expedient that he should stay even at Balkiff but proceed to 
Mery, and after the Sultin has subdued Be, Khur&s&n, and the 
Jabb&l (hills), he should then fulfil his tow. If his intention is to 
conquer H&nsi, the chief of the Gh&zis, the army of Lahore, and 
a chamberlain deputed by the Court might undertake the busi- 
ness, and thus the intention might be fulfilled, and Ehur&s&n be 
secured at the same time. If my lord should not go to Ehurds&n, 
if the Turkomfins should conquer a province, or if they should 
conquer even a village, and do that which they are acustomed to 
do, namely, mutilate, slaughter, and bum, then ten holy wars at 
H^si would not compensate. These evils have actually oc- 
curred, for they are already at Amul,^ and still it is considered 
more expedient to go to Hmdust&nl I have now said what 
seemed to me best, and have relieved myself from all responsi- 
bility. The Sultan can do as he pleases.**^ 

My preceptor said, “ I agree entirely, and may add this to aid 
the argument. If my lord sees proper, let him send some per- 
sons secretly about the camp amongst the people and amongst 
the nobles, and let them ascertain the general opinion, let them 
mention the present perturbed state of Khur&s&n, Eliw&rizm, 
Be, and the Jabb&l, and let them say that the Sult&n is going to 
H&nsi, and then let them ask whether this is proper or not pro- 
per. Your slave feels confident that they will all say it is not 
proper. The people will give their opinions freely, when they 
are told that it is the desire of the Sult&n that they should do so 
without reserve.” 

The Amir replied, ‘‘Your friendship and good advice are un- 
questionable. The vow is upon my neck, and accomphsh it 
I will, in my own person. If any great disturbance should 

^ [A town on the Oxofl. Tbe nrer u alao known by fho namo of Avnl or Anuu] 
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arise in Khur&s&n, I rely upon Almighty Gtoi to set it all to 
rights.’’ The minister replied, “As it is so we must do what- 
ever men can do. 1 only trust that during this absence no diffi- 
culty may arise.” 

He then wei^ away, and the rest also went away after making 
their obeisances. When they had gone out, they went aside to 
a private spot, and exclaimed, “ This lord of ours is very obsti- 
nate, beyond all bounds and degrees. No one could have spoken 
more openly than we have done, and one could not have done 
more so without being disrespectful ; and as for what he said 
about Almighty God ! we shall see and then they separated. 

On Thursday, the middle of Zi-1 hijja, the Commander-in- 
chief, ’All, was invested with a very superb robe of honour, for 
which he came forward and paid his respects. The Amir praised 
and flattered him, and said, “The confidence of my son, my 
minister, and my army, reposes upon you. The Khwdj^ will 
remain with you as my vicegerent. To give good advice and 
find pay for the army, is his business ; discipline and fighting is 
yours. You must attend to his orders, and all of you should 
have but one hand, one heart, one opinion ; so that no interrup- 
tion to business may arise during my absence.” The Com- 
mander of the forces kissed the earth and skid, “Your slave will 
obey your orders implicitly,” and departed. 

On Saturday, the 17th of this month, a very handsome khil’at 
was bestowed upon the minister, according to the usual value, 
and even much more than that, because the Sultfin was anxious 
in every respect to maintain a good understanding with him, 
seeing that he was to conduct the afiairs of State during his 
absence. When he came forward the Amir said, “ May this 
robe be auspicious, as also this confidence which I repose in you 
during my expedition to Hindust&n. May the grace of God rest 
with the Ehw&ja. I have made a vow, and that vow I must 
needs fulfil. To him I have made over, first, my son, then, the 
commander, and the whole anpy which remains here, and all 
should be obedient to his orders.” The minister replied, “ Your 
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slave is ready to disoliarge all obligations of his service.'’ He 
then retired, after having been treated with very great distinction. 

The Sultdn lewm Ohazm — Falls ill^ and Forswears Drtnhing^ 

On Monday, the 19th of Zi-1 hijja, the Amir rose early, and 
went to the Firozi garden, that he might see the different de- 
tachments of his army pass by in review ; and afterwards, about 
mid-day prayers, those three precious individuals, his son, the 
minister, and the commander, came on foot, and paid him their 
respects and then went away. He appointed E^w&ja Bu Nasr 
Noki, my preceptor, to be in attendance on him, and an order 
went to the minister to this effect. 

At last, on Thursday, when eight days of Zi-1 hijja remained, 
the Amir, (God be satisfied with him !) departed from Ghazni on 
his way to HindustSn, by the road of K&bul, to prosecute his holy 
war against H&nsi. He remained ten days at K&bul. The first 
day of Muharram, A.H. 429 (14 Oct., 1037), fell on a Saturday. 

On Thursday, the 6th of Muharram, he left K&bul, and on 
Saturday the 8th despatches arrived from Ehurfisan and Bie, 
all of them important ; but the Amir cared nothing for them, 
and told my preceptor to write a letter to the minister and en- 
close these despatches in the same case, for that the minister 
knew all about the matter, and would do all that was necessary 
in every respect ; adding, I myself am not well acquainted 
with the subject.” 

On Tuesday, when five days of Muharram remained, the Amir 
arrived at the Jailam, and encamped on the banks of that river 
near Dindrkotah. Here he fell ill, and remained sick for four- 
teen days, and got no better. So in a fit of repentance he for- 
swore wine, and ordered his servants to throw all his supply of 
it, which they had in store, into the Jailam, and to destroy all 
his other instruments of frivolity. No one dared to drink wine 
openly, for the officers and censors who were appointed to supers 
intend this matter carried their orders strictly into effect. 

^ [Page 664.] 
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Bti Sa’id !Mushrif was sent on an expedition against Ghakki^ 
Hindu, to a fort about which no one knew anything. We were 
still on the Jailam, when news arrived of the great B&i and the 
state of the roads to Kashmir, and we were still there when 
intelligence reached us of the death of the B&i of Kashmir, 

The Suttdn takea the fori ofSdnsL^ 

On Saturday, the 14th of Safar, the Amir had recovered, and 
held a darbar, and on Tuesday, the 17th, he left the Jailam, and 
arrived at the fort of H4nsi on Wednesday the 9th of Eabru-1 
awwal, and pitched his camp under the fort, which he invested. 
Fights were constantly taking place in a manner that could not 
be exceeded for their severity. The garrison made desperate 
attempts at defence, and relaxed no effort. In the victorious 
army the slaves of the household behaved very gallantly, and 
such a virgin fort was worthy of their valour. At last, mines 
were sprung in five places, and the wall was brought down, and 
the fort was stormed by the sword on Monday, ten days before 
the close of Kabru-l awwal. The Brahmans and other higher 
men were slain, and their women and children were carried 
away captive, and all the treasure which was found was divided 
amongst the army. The fort was known in Hmdust&n as The 
Virgin, ” as no one yet had been able to take it. 

The Sultdn Betume to Ohazni,^ 

On Saturday, when five days remained of this month, he left 
H&nsi, and returned to Ghaznin on Sunday, the 3rd of 
Jum&da-l awwal. He came through the pass of Sak&wand, 
where so much snow had fallen, that it was beyond all calcula^ 
lation. Letters had been sent to to Bfi ’AH, the Kotw41, to send 
out some men to clear the road, and if they had not done so, it 
would have been impossible to pass it. It is all one ravine, like 
a street, from the caravanserai of Muhammad Salm&n to the city. 

^ In aUiuion to one of the Ohak tribe appaiently once bo powerfol in Kaabmir. 

* [Page C66] • ] 
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For the three last days before entering the city, snow fell uninter- 
ruptedly. Amir Sa’id, the £otw&l, the principal inhabitants, 
mnd others, came out two or three stages to meet him. The 
Amir alighted at the old palace of Mahmdd and stayed there 
one week, until the carpets were laid down in the new palace, 
and the decorations for his reception^ were prepared, when he 
went and remained there. The commanders and officers of the 
garrison of the five forts returned also to Ghaznin. Ever since 
I have served this great femily, I have never seen such a winter 
as there was this year at Ghaznin. I am now worn out, for it is 
twenty years that I have been here, but please God ’ through 
the munificence of the exalted Sultfin Ibrihim, Defender of the 
Faith, (may his dominion last for ever!) I shall again be restored 
to what I was then. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jum&da-l awwal, the Amir celebrated 
the festival of New Tear’s Day, when the lower classes presented 
their offerings, and were received kindly by the Amir. A drink- 
ing bout was also held, in which he repaid himself for his past 
abstinence, for, from the time of his repentance on the Jailam to 
this day, he had drunk nothing. 

Mtafortunes %n Kkwrdsdn and JBe.* 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jumfida-1 dkhir, very important 
despatches arnved from Khurfis&n and*Ile, stating that during 
his absence the Turkom&ns, at the beginning of the winter, had 
come down and plundered T&hk&n and F&riy&b,’ and misfortunes 
had &llen on other places which it was impossible for the victo- 
rious armies to reach at such a season. All this had befiiUen on 
account of the Sultdn’s expedition to H&nsi. It was beyond 
endurance. Be itself was in a state of siege. The Amir was 

^ The woid need is ^ jT, sigmfying a temporary arch or atmcture, on which 
boughs and flowers are arranged, to celebrate the entry of a Fnnce mto a city. 

* [Page 666.] 

* [Accordmg to Ibn Hankal, who is followed by Abd-1 Fid& and the Marbsidn-l 
IttOh*, Tftlikhn IB between Merv and Balkh at three days* journey from Mer?.— 
Ptnyhb is a mty west of the Ozos in JAsgCm six days’ journey from Balkh. There is 
a T6]ikh6n in t^ maps east of Knndns, bat this is not the place intended.] 
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ashamed of his having gone to Hindnstdn, from which he had 
derived no advantage, for no one can oppose the desires of God. 
He ordered answers to be written, telling his officers to keep nj^ 
their courage, for as soon as ever the weather was fur, the royid 
standards would advance. 

On Saturday, the middle of this month, Amir Mauddd and 
’Ali the Commander of the forces, came to Ghaznin from Balkh, 
where the minister remained according to order, for he had many 
important matters there to occupy his attention. 

'Abdu^r Bazzdk appointed Oovemor of Peshawar,^ 

On Wednesday, the 23rd of Bajab, ’Abdu-r Eazz&k was in- 
vested with a robe of honour on his appointment to the govern- 
ment of Pershaur* and received his orders, and ten military® 
slaves of the household were appointed as his chamberlains. The 
office of preceptor and a khiFat was bestowed on Suhal ’Abdu-1 
Malik, a man admirably adapted for the situation ; he was bom 
in the household of Ahmad Mik&il, and was a long time in the 
service also of Bd Suhal Hamaddni. The governor departed for 
Pershaur, on Tuesday the 9th of this month, in great state, and 
took with him two hundred slaves. 

Punishment of Hindu Elephant Riders^ 

The Amir celebrated the festival of the new year, on Wednesday, 
the 8th of Jum&darl dkhir (430 h., March 1039 a.d.) On Friday, 
the 10th of this month, news arrived that Dddd had reached Tdlikdn 
with a powerful and well equipped army. On Thursday the 16th 
of this month, further news was received, that he had reached 
Fdriydb, and from that had been summoned in haste to Sabdrkdn,® 
and that plunder and massacre had attended him wherever he 
went. On Saturday, the 18th of this month, ten Turkoman 
horsemen came during the night near the garden of the Sult&n 
for the purpose of plunder, and killed four Hindu foot soldiers, 

[Page 666 ] * PeBh&war. • One copy saya “black.” [Page 708.] 

s [“ Shibbergtn” of Thornton's Map, west of Balkh. Ibn Haukal's reading seems 
to be “ ShabOrktn.”— M* Soc, im. p. 186.] 
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and retreated to the neighhoarhood of Ennddz, where the 
elephants were stabled, and after looking about them intently, 
they found a boy asleep on the neck of an elephant. The Turko- 
mans came up and began to drive the elephant away, the boy 
sleeping all the while. When they had gone as far as a parasang 
beyond the city, they awoke the boy, and threatened to kill him 
if he would not drive the elephant quickly, which he agreed to 
do. The horsemen rode behind the elephant, brandished their 
spears, and goaded the animal on. By the morning, they had 
travelled a good distance, and reached Sabiirk&i, where D&ud 
rewarded the horsemen, and told them to take the animal to 
Naishdpur. Great discredit was incurred by this affair, for it was 
said — Is there so much neglect amongst these men that they 
allow an elephant to be driven off P” Next day, it was reported 
to the Amir, who was exceedingly vexed, and severely rebuked 
the drivers, and ordered one hundred thousand dirams, the price 
of the animal, to be recovered from them. Some of the Hindu^ 
elephant-riders were chastised. 

On Monday, the 20th of this month, Alti Salmon, the cham- 
berlain of D&ud, arrived with two thousand horsemen at the 
gates of Balkh, encamping at the place, which is called *Hhe 
Infidels’ embankment,^" and plundered two villages, at which the 
Amir was greatly annoyed. 

* * * * * 

The Author out of Employ? 

Just now, in the year 451 h. (1059 a.d.) I am residing in my 
own house by command of my exalted master, the most puissant 
Sult&n Abfi-1 Muzaffar Ibr&him, (may God lengthen his life and 
protect his friends *) waiting for the period when I may again 
be called before the throne. It is said that a service subject to 
the fluctuations of rising and falling will probably be permanent, 

^ A ounouB oliange has occurred in this respect There are no Hindu dephant- 
ndets m the Muhammadan parts of India. They are now almost myanably Saiyida, 
or if not Saiyids, are addressed as ** Mir S&hib,” for their position is one (tf honour, 
bemg seated in front, with their backs to potentates and grandees. * [Page 828 .] 
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bdt that wliioli smoothly jogs on is liable on asudden to ineor the 
whims or rancour of one’s master. God preserve us from fickle- 
ness and vicissitude ! 

Prtnee MaudM proceeds to kk Oovemment} 

The Amir (Gnd^s satisfaction rest on him ’) held an audience, 
and when the minister and nobles had ieken their places, £hwfija 
Mas‘'ud was introduced, and after paying his respects, stood 
before the Amir, who said, — “ I have appointed you tutor to my 
son Maudud. Be on the alert and obey the orders which the 
Khwdja gives you.” Mas'^fid replied, — “ Tour slave obeys.” 
He then kissed the ground and departed, after being received 
with distinguished honour. He lost not a moment in going to 
Amir Maudtid, to whom he was introduced by the same parties 
who presented him at Court. Amir Maudfid treated him with 
great kindness, and then Mas'dd went to the house of the minis- 
ter, who received his son-in-law very graciously. 

On Sunday, the tenth of Muharram [432 h. Sept. 1040 A.D.], 
Amir Mauddd, the minister, the chamberlains Badar and Irtigin, 
received each a very valuable khiPat, such as were never re- 
membered to have been given before at any time. They came 
forward, and retired after paying their respects, Amir Mauddd 
received two elephants, male and female, a drum and tymbal, and 
other things suited to his rank, and very much more, and the 
others in like manner, and thus their business was brought to a 
dose. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of the month, the Amir went to the 
Firozi Garden, and sat in the green pavilion, on the Golden 
Plain. That edifice was not then as it is now. A sumptuous 
feast was ordered to be prepared, and messes of pottage were 
placed round. The Amir Maudfid and the minister came and 
sat down, and the army passed in review before them. First 
passed the star of Amir Mauddd, the canopy, flaunting stan- 
dards, and two hundred slaves of the household^ with jackets of 
1 [Page 828.] 
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mail and spears, and many led horses and camels, and in&ntiy 
with their banners displayed, and a hundred and seventy slaves 
fully armed and equipped, with all their stars borne before them. 
After them came Irtigin the chamberlain, and his slaves, amount- 
ing to eighty. After them followed the military slaves of the 
household, amounting to fifty, preceded by twenty officers beau- 
tiiully accoutred, with many led horses and camels. After them 
came some other officers gaily decorated, until all had passed 
It was now near mid-day prayer, when the Amir ordered his 
son, the minister, the chief chamberlain Irtigin, and the officers 
to sit down to the feast. He himself sat down, and ate bread, 
and then they all took their leave, and departed. “ It was the 
last time they looked on that king (Grod^s mercy on him 

The Sultan ha% a Dnnhng Party} 

After their departure, the Amir said to ’Abdu-r Bazz&k • — 
‘‘What say you, shall we drink a little wine?’** He replied — 
“ When can we better drink than on such a day as this, when 
my lord is happy, and my lord’s son has attained bis wish, and 
departed with the minister and officers especially after eating 
such a dinner as this?” The Amir said, — “Let us commence 
without ceremony, for we have come into the country, and we 
will drink in the Firozi Garden ” Accordingly much wine was 
brought immediately from the Pavilion into the garden, and fifty 
goblets and flagons were placed in the middle of a small tent. 
The goblets were sent round and the Amir said : — “ Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly, in order that there may 
be no unfairness.” Each goblet contained half a man. They 
began to get jolly, and the minstrels sang Bu-1 Hasan drank 
five goblets, his head was affected at the sixth, he lost his senses 
at the seventh, and began to vomit at the eighth, when the ser- 
vants carried him off. Bfi-1 ’Aid, the physician, dropped his 
head at the fifth cup, and he also was carried off. Khalil Dddd 
drank ten ; Siydbiruz nine ; and both were borne away to the 
1 [Page 825.] 
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Hill of Dailamdn. Bu Na’im drank twelve, and ran ofif. D&dd 
Maimandi fell down drunk, and the singers and buffoons all rolled 
off tipsy, when the Sultdn and Khwdja 'Abdu-r Bazzdk alone 
remained. When the Khwdja had drunk eighteen cups, he made 
his obeisance and prepared to go, saying to the Amir, — “ If you 
give your slave any more, he will lose his respect for your 
majesty, as well as his own wits.’’ The Amir laughed and gave 
him leave to go ; when he got up and departed in a most respectful 
manner. After this, the Amir kept on drinking and enjoying 
himself. He drank twenty-seven full goblets of half a man each 
He then arose, called for a basin of water and his praying carpet, 
washed his face, and read the mid-day prayers as well as the 
afternoon ones, and so acquitted himself, that you would have 
said he had not drunk a single cup. He then got on an elephant 
and returned to the palace. I witnessed the whole of this scene 
with mine own eyes — I, Abti-l Fazl. 

On the 19th, Bu ’Ali Kotwal left Ghaznin with a strong army 
on an expedition against the Khilj, who had been very turbulent 
during the Amir’s absence, and he was ordered to bring them to 
terms, or attack them. 

Bii Suhal HamadUni ^ 

After the departure of the minister, all State business was 
referred to Bu Suhal Hamaduni, who had an exceeding aversion 
to the work, and avoided giving his own opinion by referring 
everything to the minister He called on me at every private 
audience and consultation, to testify what the objections of the 
minister were, for I was present at all of them, He carried his 
dislike to the administrative business so &r, and he was so hesi- 
tating in his opinion, that one day, at a private audience, when 
I was present standing, the Amir said, — The country of Balkh 
and Tukh&rist&n should be given to Portigin, that he may go 
there with the army of M&warau-n Nahr and fight agamst the 
Turkom&ns.’’ Bu Suhal rephed: — -“It would be proper to 
' [Page 826.] 
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address the minister on this snbject.” The Amir said: ‘^Ton 
throw off eyerything upon him, and his sentiments are well 
known on the subject.^' He then directed me on the spot to 
write the orders and letters, and sealed them, saying: ‘‘You 
must give them to a horseman to deliver.” I said, I obey.” 
B6 Suhal then said : “ It certamly would be right to send the 
horseman to the minister first, and to hold back the order so that 
he may send it off.” I agreed, and went away. It was then 
wntten to the great Khwdja, that the Sultdn had given such and 
such foolish commands, and that the Ehwdja knew best what 
orders to issue Bu Suhal told me that his intention was to 
relieve himself of responsibihty, as he could not participate in 
such injudicious counsels and sentiments. I wrote in cypher to 
the minister, and told him all that had happened, and the horse- 
man was despatched. When he reached the Ehwaja, the 
Khwdja detained him as well as the order, since he considered it 
injudicious, and he sent me a sealed answer by the hands of 
the Sikkadar, or seal-bearer. 

Reception of Pnnce Muhammad and hta 

On Monday, the 1st of Safar, Pnnce Yazdydr came from 
Naghar^ to Ghaznin, had an interview with the Amir, and re- 
turned. Dunng the night Amir Muhammad was brought from 
the fort of Naghar, accompanied by this pnnce, and was carried 
to the fort of Ghaznin, and Sankoi, the chief jailer, was ap- 
pointed to guard him. The four sons of Muhammad, who also 
were brought away with him, namely, Ahmad, 'Abdu-r Bahmdn, 
’Umar, and ’Usman, were placed in the Green Pavilion in the 
Firozi garden. 

Next day, the Amir drank wine from early morning, and 
about breakfast time sent for me and said : Go quietly to the 

1 [Page 826 ] 

^ [Sir H. Elliot read the name ** Naghz ” and the Mdrditdu~l Iit%UP gives this as 
the name of a city m Smd , but the printed text has ** Naghar,’* which probably 
means the fort of Nagarkot ] 
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sons of Muhammad, and engage them by strong oaths to re- 
main fmthful to me, and to offer no opposition. Take great care 
in this business, and after yon have accomplished this, affect 
their hearts warmly in my favour, and order robes of honour to 
be put on them. Do you then return to me, when I will send 
the son of Sanko! to bring them to the apartments prepared for 
them in the Sh&rist&n.” ^ 

I went to the Green Pavilion in the Firozi Garden, where 
they were. Each of them had on a coarse old cotton garment, 
and was in low spints. When I delivered my message, they fell 
on the ground and were extravagantly delighted. I wrote out 
the oaths binding them to allegiance, which they read out aloud, 
and after subscribing their names, they delivered the document 
to me. The robes were then brought, consisting of valuable 
frocks of Sakl&tun^ of various colours, and turbans of fine linen, 
which they put on within their apartment, and then they came 
out with red boots on, and sat down. Valuable horses were 
also brought forward with golden caparisons. 

I returned to the Amir, and told him what had transpired. 
He said: ‘‘Write a letter to my brother, and tell him I have 
done such and such things respecting his sons. I have enlisted 
them m my service, and mean to keep them near me, that they 
may come into my views, and that I may marry them to my 
children who have their heads covered (daughters), in order 
that our reconcihation may be evident.’’^ He addressed him as 
“the Amir, my illustrious Brother.” When the letter was 
written, he put his seal to it, and gave it to Sankoi, saying : 
“ Send it to your son,” which he promised to do. 

I^ext day, the nephews of the Sultan came with their turbans 
on, and paid their respects, when the Amir sent them to the 
wardrobe chamber, that they might be clothed with golden frocks, 
caps with four feathers, and golden waistbands. Valuable horses, 

* one thousand din&rs, and twenty pieces of cloth, were presented 

^ A snburban ulla. 

* Usually translated as “ scarlet doHi,*' being the ongin of our word “ scarlet 
but this cannot be correct here, as the Sakl&tdu is described as of Tanous ooloun. 
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to each, and they returned to their apartments. An agent was 
appointed to attend them, and pensions were assigned to them. 
They came twice every day, and once at night, to pay their 
respects. Hurra-i Gauhar was at once betrothed to Amir Ahmad, 
preparatory to the betrothal of the others ; but the nuptials 
were not then celebrated. 


The Sultdn determines to go to Mindustdn. — His Perverseness,— 
The Consultation of the Nobles, — The Author^ s Concern in these 
transactions^ 

Orders were despatched with the utmost secrecy to the con- 
fidential servants of the Amir, to pack up everything he had at 
Ghaznin — ^gold, and dirhams, and robes, and jewels, and other 
property, and the work was commenced on. He sent a message 
to his mother, sisters, daughters, aunts, and freed slaves, to pre- 
pare themselves for a journey to Hmdust&n, and to leave nothing * 
behind at Ghaznin on which they might set their hearts. They 
had to set all in order for that purpose, whether they would or 
no. They asked Hurra Khutali, the mother of the Sult&n, to 
interpose in the matter, but she rephed, that any one who wished 
to fall into the hands of the enemy might remain behind at 
Ghaznin , so no one dared to say a word. The Amir began to 
distribute the camels, and passed the greater part of the day in 
private audience with Mansur Mustaufi on the subject of pro- 
viding camels for his great treasures, his officers, and his army. 
They asked me privately — ‘‘What is all this about?” but no 
one dared say a word. 

One day, Bii Suhal Hamadfim and Bii-l K&sim Kasir said, — 

“ The minister should be consulted on this matter, and some one 
should be deputed to call him back but no one would take the 
initiative in writing to him, so long as he was absent from the 
Amir. It so happened, that, next day, the Amir ordered a lettw 
to be despatched to the minister, telling him “I have deter- 

1 [Page 828] 
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mined to go to Hindost&n, and pass the winter in Waihind, and 
Mannin&ra, and Barshtir (Pesh&war) and Eiri, and to take up my 
quarters in those parts away from the capital. It is proper that you 
should remain where you are^ till I arrive at Barshdr and a letter 
reaches you, when you must go to Tukh&ristan, and remain 
there during the winter, or even go to Balkh if you can, to over- 
throw my enemies.” This letter was written and despatched. 
I wrote at the same time, in cypher, a full explanation how my 
master was alarmed at the mere anticipation of danger, and 
would not draw rein till he reached Lahore, for that letters 
had pnvately been despatched there to prepare everything for 
his reception, and that it appeared to me that be would not rest 
even at Lahore ; that none of the ladies of the household were 
left at Ghaznin, nor any of the treasure, and that the ofl&cers and 
army which were left had neither hand nor foot to use, and were 
in great alarm ; that the hopes of all rested on him, the great 
* Khwdja ; that he should take every care to oppose this dangerous 
resolution, and that he should write distmctly, as he could act 
with very much greater effect than we could to prevent the mis- 
chief. To the officers also I wrote in cypher such and such 
things, and I said — “ We are all here of the very same opinion. 
Please God* that sage old adviser, the minister, will write a 
reply at length, and rouse our king from his lethargy."” 

I received an answer to this letter, and, praised be God * it was 
written in terms awfully plain,' and the minister discharged every 
arrow from his quiver. He said distinctly, — ‘‘If my lord 
departs from the capital, the enemy will fight at the very gates 
of Balkh, and your majesty will not be able to enter the city, 
for the people are already so ill-disposed, that they are leaving 
the city and fighting against us. If your majesty gives orders, 
your slave will go and drive the enemy from those parts. Why 
should my lord go towards Hindustan? He should remain this 
winter at Ghaznin, for, God be praised ! there is no cause for 

1 I** Sukhanhde haul** — a cnrioaB antLCipatLon of the English school-hoy's use of 
the word ** awfhl ”] 
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alarm, as your slave has despatched Portigin against this people, 
and he will arrive shortly. Know of a surety, that if my lord 
goes to Hindust&n with the ladies of the household and treasure, 
when the news gets abroad amongst friends and enemies, 
calamity will befal him, for every one is desirous of increasing 
his own power. Besides, I have no such confidence in the ^ 
Hindus, as to trust my lord^s ladies and treasures to their 
land. I have no very high opinion of the fidelity of the Hindus, 
and what confidence has my lord in his other servants, that he 
should show his treasure to them in the desert ? My lord has 
already seen the result of his excessive obstinacy, and this opinion 
of his obstinate disposition is entertained by all. But if, which 
God forbid * he should depart, the hearts of his subjects wiH be 
broken. His slave has given this advice, and discharged the 
obligations of gratitude and relieved himself of further responsi- 
bility. My lord can do as he sees best.’’ 

When the Amir had read this address, he immediately said 
to me, — “ This man has become a dotard, and does not know 
what he says. Write an answer and say, ‘ that is right which I 
have determined on. I am ready to acknowledge that you have 
written according to the dictates of affection for me, but you 
must wait for further orders, which will explain my resolution , 
for that which I see you cannot see.’ ” 

The answer was wntten, and when all knew it, they sorrowed 
without hope, and began to prepare for their departure. Bti ’All 
Kotwdl returned from the Khilj^ expedition, having adjusted 
matters. On Monday, the 1st of Babi’u-1 Awwal he had an 
interview with the Amir, was kindly received, and returned. 

Next day, he had a private audience with the Amir; they read 
mid-day prayers, and it was soon learnt that the Amir had made 
over to him the city, fort, and environs of Ghaznin. He said : 
“1 will return by the spring. Take great care that no evil 

^ The original says Balkh,*’ bnt Khilj *’ must he meant, as it was before r^re- 
sented that the Eotw&l was sent against that people. The Amir as well as the 
minister have already spoken about sending Portigin to Balkh. 
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be&lfl the city, for my son Maudiid, the minister, and a large 
army, will be away. Whatever may happen during the winter, 
in the spring I will settle the matter in another fashion. The 
astrologers have declared that my star is not propitious during 
this winter.” The Kotw&l replied, To secure the ladies and 
^ treasure in strong forts is preferable to carrying them into the 
plains of Hindust&n.” The Amir rejoined, — ‘‘ I have deter- 
mined that they shall remain with me, and may Almighty 
God grant us all peace, welfare, and success during this j'oumey 
He then went away. 

At the time of afternoon prayers, the officers of the army went 
and sat with the Kotw&l, and held a long conversation, but it 
was of no avail. God only knew the secret of what was to 
happen. They said, — “To-morrow we will throw the stone 
again, and see what will come of it.'' The Kotw&l observed, 
“ Although there is no use in it, and it is very vexatious to the 
Amir, yet it will be proper to make another attempt.” 

Next day, the Amir held a private audience after the Darb&r 
with Mansur Mustauft, and said he still wanted several camels 
to enable him to go, but they were not procurable, and he was 
much vexed at it. The chiefs came to the Darbdr, and 'Abdu-1 
Jalil the son of Khw&ja ’Abdu-r Bazz£k sat amongst them and 
said, — “ I cannot stay to hear any ridiculous suggestions," and 
went away. 

They then came down to the Iron Gate and sat in the room 
with four projecting windows, and sent to me to say, they had a 
message for the Sult&n, which I was to deliver quickly. I went 
and found the Amir sitting in his winter apartment, alone with 
Mansur Mustaufi, and j^gh&ji at the door. I sent in to an- 
nounce my amval, and the Amir said, “ I know he has brought 
a formidable remonstrance ; let him come in and tell me." I 
came back to them^ and said, “ A holy man tells no lies to his 
lord, yet, though he never heard my message, he said you have 
brought a handfhl of nonsense." They said, “ We must at any 
rate cast this responsibility ftom our own shoulders.” So they 
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stood and dictated a long message to me^ to the same effect as 
the minister had written, and even plainer. I said, I have not 
ability sufficient to remember eTery particular in the order in 
which you dictate ; it is better that you should write, for when 
it IS wntten, he must necessarily read the whole. They said, 
“ You have spoken well.*'’ So I took a pen, and wrote most 
folly, while they stood by suggesting improvements. They then 
wrote thoir signatures at the bottom, attestmg that this was 
their message. 

I took it to the Amir and stood while he read it over twice, 
deliberately. He then said, — “ Should the enemy make their 
appearance here, let Bd-l K&sim Kasir give up to them the wealth 
he has, and he may obtain foom them the appointment of 'Ariz. 
Let Bd Suhal Hamaduni, who also has wealth, do likewise, and 
he may be appointed minister. Tahir Bu-1 Hasan, in like man- 
ner. I am doing what is right m my own estimation. You 
may return and dehver this short reply.” 

So I came, and repeated all that I heard, when all were thrown 
into despair and distraction. The Kotwdl said. — “What did 
he say about me?" I replied, “ I declare to God that he said 
nothing about you." So they arose, saying* “We have done 
all that we were bound to do, we have nothing further to ad- 
vance," and departed. Four days subsequent, the Amir com- 
menced his march. 

Now this volume has been brought to a conclusion. Up to this 
I have written the history of the king’s going towards Hindust&n, 
and there I have stopped, in order that I might commence the 
tenth volume with an account of Kh\y&nzm and the Jabb&l, com- 
plete up to this date, and in the mode in which history requires. 
Aft^ I have completed that, 1 will return to the account of the 
king’s journey to Hindust&n down to the end of his life ; please 
God! 

Beginning of the Tenth Volume,^ 

At the end of the ninth volume 1 brought the history of 
1 [Page S32.] 
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Amir MasMd down to that period when he had completed his 
arrangements for proceeding to Hindustan four days after the 
interview, and there I ended the volume. I begin the tenth 
with an account of Ehw&rizm, Be and the Jahb&l, and Bd Suhal 
Hamadtlni, and the period of his family’s residence here, and their 
departure, and of my being appointed to the Government of 
Elhwdrizm, and of my losing it and going to Be, and of Altiin- 
tdsh. All this I will mention, to make my history complete. 
After I have performed this task, I will revert to the history of 
this king, giving an account of those four days down to the end 
of his hfe, of which but little then remained. 

I will now commence these two chapters replete with wonders 
and marvels. Let wise men reflect upon this, and be well as- 
sured that man by mere labour and exertion, notwithstanding 
that he has property, armies, and military stores, can succeed in 
nothing without the aid of Almighty God. In what was Amir 
Mas’tid deficient in all the appurtenances of a king? — Pomp, 
servants, officers of State, lords of the sword and pen, countless 
armies, elephants and camels in abundance, an overfiowing trea- 
sury, were all his, but destiny decided that he should live a reign 
of pain and vexation, and that Ehurds&n, Ehwdrizm, Be, and the 
Jabb&l should depart from his hands What could he do but be 
patient and resigned to the decree, that man has no power to 
strive against fate.” This prince made every exertion and col- 
lected large armies Notwithstanding that he was exceedingly 
independent of the opinion of others, and passed sleepless nights 
in contemplating his schemes, yet his afiairs were ruined, because 
the Mighty God had decreed from all eternity that Khur&sdn 
should be inevitably lost to him, as I have already described, and 
Ehw&rizm, Be and the Jabb&l in like manner, as I shall shortly 
relate, in order that this truth may be fully established. God 
knows what is best ! 
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Jj^MI’U-L HIK.4^TXT. 

OF 

MUHAMMAD 

[The full title of this work is Jaw&mru-l Hik&y&t wa Law&- 
mi’u-1 Riway&t, “ Collections of Stories and Illustrations of His- 
tories,’’ hut it is commonly known by the shorter title prefixed to 
this article. The author was Mauldnd Nuru-d din Muhammad 
Vfi, who lived during the reign of Shamsu-d din Altamsh, to 
whose minister, Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Abu Sa’id 
Junaidi, the book is dedicated. In one of his stories he states 
that his tutor was Ruknu-d din Im&m, and that he attended the 
Madrasa in Bukh&rd, from which it may be inferred that he was 
bom in or near that city It would appear also that he was a 
traveller, for he speaks in different places of the time when he 
was in Cambay, and of when he was in Khw&rizm. 

In the Prefiwje of the work he relates in very inflated language 
the defeat of Ndsiru-d din Kub&cha by Niz&mu-l Mulk Junaidi 
and his subsequent suicide. It does not exactly appear what 
part the author took in this transaction, but he distinctly says 
that he was besieged in the fort of Bhakkar with N&siru-d din, 
and he was evidently well acquainted with all the details. A 
short abstract of this account will be given at the end of the 
historical extracts. 

The work may shortly be described as a Romance of History. 
It bears much the same relation to the history of India and 
Central Asia as the “ Memorabilia of Valenus Maximus” bear to 
the History of Rome. Gen. Briggs (Firishta I. 23 and 212) 
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describes it as a collection of historical stories and anecdotes 
illustrative of the virtues, vices, and calamities of mankind, but 
more useftd in commemorating the prevailing opinions of con- 
temporaries than as a source of authenticity.” This estimate of 
the work is somewhat tempered by the remarks of Mr. Thomas 
(Prmsep I. 37,) who says, “ the compiler of a succession of tales 
does not ordmanly carry the weight that belongs to the writer 
of history , and favourite oriental legends, as is well known, are 
smted from time to time with many and various heroes, but the 
author of the Jdmi’u-1 Hik&y&t is something better than a mere 
story-teller and his residence at Dehli under Altamsh (a.h. 607, 
A.D. 1211) gave him advantages in sifting Indian legends of no 
mean order.^' Many of the stones which are here recorded of 
historical persons have no doubt a foundation of fact, but some of 
them have certainly been amplified and embellished to make them 
more agreeable reading. Thus the story about the miraculous 
spnng of water which is said to be quoted from 'Utbi enters into 
details which are not to be found in the onginal relation {mpra 
p. 20.) 

The work is divided into four Eisms or parts, each con- 
taining twenty-five chapters, but the first part is the longest and 
compnses about half the work. The first five chapters are de- 
voted respectively to (1) Attributes of the Creator, (2) Miracles 
of the Prophets, (3) Marvellous Stories of the Saints, (4) Anec- 
dotes of the Kings of Persia, and (5) Anecdotes of the Khalifas. 
The next chapter is upon Justice, and all the rest are similarly 
devoted to the illustration of some moral or intellectual quality. 
This arrangement, however well adapted to accomplish the object 
of the author, is particularly perplexing to those who are seeking 
for historical or biographical notices, and a long and laborious 
search is necessary to find any anecdote which has not been care- 
fully noted down. The extracts which follow have therefore 
been arranged in something like chronological sequence, but the 
diapters from which they are taken are always specified so as to 
make easy a reference to the original. 
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A great number of different books are mentioned as the sources 
from which the stories have been derived. Among them are the 
Tdrikh Tamini, Tdrikh-i Ndsiri, Tdrikh-i Muldk-i ’Ajam, 
Tarikhu-1 ’Abbds, MajmaVl Amsdl^ ’Ainu-1 Akhbdr, Sharfii-n 
TSahl, Faraj b'ada-1 Shiddat, £halku-l Insdn, Faw&id-i Kutb-i 
Hikdydti, Miftahu-1 Hajj,Sarru-lDari, Shajratu-1 ’Akl, Akhbdr-i 
Bar&mika, etc. 

The work has been a popular one, and has served as a mine 
from which many subsequent writers have drawn largely. Hfiji 
Khalfa notices three different Turkish versions, and one of these 
has been described by Hammer-Purgstall. 

Besides the Jdmi’u-1 Hikdy&t the author produced a Persian 
Tazkira, bearing the title “ Lubabu-1 Albdb,” which is, however, 
more of an Anthology than a Biography. 

Copies of the J dmi’u-1 Hikdyat are not uncommon. Sir H. 
Elliot used in India two large folio MSS., one containing 850, 
and the other 1000 pages. There is a fine copy in the East 
India Libraiy. The Editor has had three large MSS. for use 
and reference. One fine perfect copy in Naskh characters be- 
longing to Mr H. T. Prinsep, size, 16 x 11 inches 5 another 
in folio belonging to the late Baja Batan Sing, of Bareilly, in 
which the third Kism is deficient, and lastly, a MS. which for- 
merly belonged to Eanjit Singh and is now the property of Mr. 
Thomas. This last contains only the first two Kisms, but as far 
as it goes it is fiiller and more accurate than the others. The 
different copies vary considerably in the number of stories.^ 

Stratagem of the Minister of King FUr of Hind. 

[Kum I B&b xiu. Hik&yat 46] 

It is related in the* books of the people of Hind that when Fdr 
the Hindu succeeded to the throne of Hindustdn, he brought the 
country under his rule, and the Bdis made submission to him. 

^ See H£gi Khalfa II 510 , Bampoldi YI 485, 514, XI 185 , Gemaldeaaal II, 
244 et passim , Assaasiiui, 221, Goldene Horde XXVII , Firuhta 1. 28, 212, lY. 420 , 
Jahrbucher, Ho. 70. 
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He had a minister exceedingly clever and intelligent, unequalled 
in ability and unsurpassed in ingenuity. This minister main- 
tained a firm government and made himself most valuable to his 
master. Under him the power of the Brahmans was curtailed 
and their mummeries unheeded ; hence they hated him, and con- 
spired to overthrow him. They at length resolved to wnte a 
letter to Fur in the name of the deceased R&i to this effect : — 
I am veiy happy where I am, and the affairs of my State are 
well administered, still I am distressed for the want of my 
minister, for I have no one like him to confer with, — ^you must 
send him to me.” They sealed this with the royal signet, and 
gave it to one of the king^s personal attendants, with directions 
to place it on his pillow while he was asleep. When the king 
awoke, he saw the letter, and having read it he sent for his 
minister and showed it to him, teUmg him that he must prepare 
for a journey to the next world. The minister evinced no re- 
pugnance, but expressed his willingness to go. He knew full well 
that the dead cannot wnte, and that they have no power to send 
letters and messengers, so he felt assured that this was a plot of 
the Brahmans. He said to the King, ‘‘ Grant me one month 
that I may make preparation for my departure — ^to satisfy my 
enemies, redress some injuries, and bestow a few gifts and offer- 
ings on the meritonous, so that 1 may depart in peace.” The 
Eng granted the respite. The minister then had a large hole 
dug in the open ground, and all around it he had quantities of 
firewood placed. He then had a tunnel dug fi:om Ins house to 
this hole, and made its outlet immediately under the firewood. 
When all things were ready, the minister took leave of his master, 
who gave him a letter addressed to his father saying, Accord- 
ing to your command, I have sent my minister, and I am now 
awaiting further directions fi:om you, for I will do whatever you 
desire.” The King proceeded to the appointed place, the 
minister placed himself under the firewood, and the Brahmans 
set fire to it. The minister then went through the tunnel to his 
home, and remained closely concealed there for four months. At 
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the end of that time, he one night sent information to the King 
that his minister had returned from the other world. The King 
was amazed, but the minister waited upon him, and kissing the 
ground, presented a letter written in the language of the King's 
father, which said, ^‘You sent me the minister in compliance 
with my direction, and I am greatly obliged ; still I know that 
your kingdom is going to ruin without him, and that all the 
affairs of State are in confrision, so I send him back to you, and 
make this request, that you will despatch the Brahmans to me, 
so that I may be at peace and your throne may receive no injuiy 
from them.” When the King had read this, he called the Brah- 
mans before him and made known to them the commumcation 
he had received. They were greatly alarmed, and saw that it 
was all a tnck of the minister's, but as they were unable to ex- 
pose it, they were all burnt 

Rdl Shankal and Bahrain Oiir, 

[I. IV. 16.] 

When Bahrdm resumed the government, and again exercised 
a beneficial influence over his subjects, he desired to examine the 
country of Hindustan, and bring it under subjection. So he 
placed his army and country in charge of his brother Zasi, and 
clothing himself in the garb of a merchant he went to Hindust&n. 
At that time the B&i of Hind was named Shankal, who in 
dignity and prosperity, m territories, treasures, and armies, ex- 
celled all the other B&is. 

Bahr&m arrive^ in his territory, and made himself acquainted 
with all its affairs. It happened that at this time a huge elephant 
made its appearance in the forest without the city, and so dis- 
tressed the people that all traffic on the road was put a stop to. 
The King’s men were unable to prevent this, but Bahr&m went 
out against it, and, single-handed, killed it. This exploit being 
reported to the B&i, he called Bahram before him, and asked 
him who he was, whence he had come, and for what reason he 
had hitherto kept aloof from him. These questions Bahr&m 
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ouBwered by saying that be was a native of trkn, that he had 
fled thenee to save his life, which had been attempted by the 
king of that country, who for some reason had become inimical 
to him. On hearing this, Shankal treated him with great kind- 
ness and received him into his especial favour. Bahr&m re- 
mained in attendance upon Shankal, until shortly after a power- 
ful enemy rose up against and threatened the B&i, who, deeming 
himself not sufficiently strong to hold his own, wished to sub- 
mit to, and become a tributary of his invader. This, however, 
Bahr&m would not hear of, but, putting himself at the head 
of an army, expelled the enemy. This feat made his courage 
famous throughout Hindust&n, and "Rai Shankal, having wit- 
nessed his valour, and how by his aid the enemy had been over- 
thrown, loaded him with honours. One day, Bahrdm was 
drinking wine in the company of the Rdi, and having become 
intoxicated, blurted out the following Persian verses — 

I am that ferocious hon , I am that huge elephant ; 

My name is Bahram Gur, and my patronymic Bujabala,’^ ^ 

Shankal heard this, and becoming aware that his friend was 
Bahrdm, he rose up, and leading him into the presence chamber, 
and kissing the ground before him, excused himself for his 
apparent neglect, saying, thou^ greatness is depicted in 
your countenance, yet I, through my blind folly, have hitherto 
been wanting in the respect due to so exalted a character. I 
stand before you stupified, and shall ever bless my fate, if you 
will but condescend to take up your abode at my residence, and 
grace my poor house with your august presence.. I am altogether 
and devotedly at your service. Tour orders shall be my law, 
even should you command me to leave my kingdom and become 
an exile.” 

Bahrdm answered, “You have nothing to reproach yourself 
for ; you have invariably treated me with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, and have done all, nay, more than all, that could 

^ The Saddiku-^l Saldffhat and the \Sandya say that this was the fnt 

verse composed in the Persian language. 
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be expected. One request I would make of you. You have in 
your harem a daughter, whose beauty outshines the sun, and 
whose figure shames the cypress. Give her to me, by so doing 
our friendship will be more strongly cemented, and you will have 
laid me under the deepest obligation to you.'*' 

Shankal promptly complied, and gave him his daughter in 
mamage, and many gifts and presents. He also made such mag- 
nificent preparations for the ceremony, that they became the topic 
of conversation amongst all people. Bahram, protected by the 
prestige of his name, returned to fr&n. His army and subjects 
came forth to meet him, and celebrated the joyous occasion by 
sacrificial offerings, almsgiving, and every sort of festivity. 
Bahr&m, gratified by the delight his subjects showed on his 
return, gave orders that the taxes of seven years should be 
reftinded to them, and that for the ensuing seven years, all busi- 
ness should be set aside, and the people should give themselves 
up to complete ease and pleasure. 

Accordingly, all devoted themselves to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and neglected their professions, and trade, and &rming ; in con- 
sequence of which, an utter stagnation of all commerce ensued. 
No grain was grown — a dearth followed, and the condition of the 
people was altogether changed. On seeing this, Bahr&m directed 
that the people should divide the day into two portions,— the 
first half was to be spent in work and business, and the other 
half in ease and enjoyment. This arrangement being carried out, 
the time flew by with lightning speed. 

The Solia of Persia. 

[L IT 17 ] 

Bahr&m Gdr, while out hunting, observed a party of shop- 
keepers diverting themselves in the evening with dnnking in a 
boat without musicians. He asked them why they had no min- 
strels, and they replied that his Majesty^’s reign was a happy 
one for musicians, who were in great demand, and could not be 
obtained even for a high price. They themselves had offered 
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100 dirhams, but could not got one. Bahr&m smd he would con- 
sider the matter and provide for their pleasure, so when he got 
home he wrote off to Shankal requesting him to send a supply of 
them. Slumkal accordingly sent 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels 
to Persia, there to dwell and multiply. The present Solis are 
descended from the colony which came over upon this invitation.^ 

Anecdote cfKterd} 

IIV. X. 5] 

It is related that when Kisr& (Nanshfrw&n) became king and 
inherited vast possessions, he sent an officer to Hindnst&n,^ en- 
trusting him with the government of that country, and told him 
that he should rule with equity over the subjects and not distress 
them by tyranny and injustice, for until the people were made 
happy, the country could not be populated and his fame would 
never spread itself over the world. The first object in becoming 
a king is to obtain a good name^i The officer promised to observe 
these precepts, and accordingly marched towards Hmdust&n. 
He had no sooner reached its borders, than he taxed the subjects 
and demanded one year^'s revenue from them. He exacted from 
them one<tenth of their property, and the people finding it too 
heavy for them to pay, objected, saying that the former kings 
had exempted them from such a payment, and they could not 
submit to such a rule. They therefore consulted with each other, 
and addressed a petition to Kisrd, containing a full representation 
of the case. Eisrd consequently ordered that it was but proper 
for them to follow the customs and rules of their forefathers, and 
any others ought not to be introduced. 

JZdl Jen Sing of Nahrwdla, 

[I. 2] 

Muhammad 'l/fi, the compiler of this work, observes that he 
never heard a stoiy to be compared with this. He had once been 

^ The same assertion is made in tbe T<tbakdt-t Ndnrl, 

* [1 have not found this story in either of the MSS. that I have used.— £ d.] 

* Another copy reads Tahansthn. 
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in Samb&yat (Cambay), a citj situated on the sea-shore, in 
which, a number of Sunnis, who were religious, faithful, and 
charitable, resided. In this city, which belonged to the chiefs of 
Guzer&t and Nahrw&Ia, was a body of Fire-worshippers as well as 
the congregation of Musulm&ns. In the reign of a king named 
Jai Singh, there was a mosque, and a minaret from which the 
summons to prayer was cried. The Fire-worshippers instigated 
the infidels to attack the Musulm&ns, and the minaret was 
destroyed, the mosque burnt, and eighty Musulm&ns were killed. 

A certain Muhammadan, a khatib, or reader of the khutba, by 
name Khatib ’Ali, escaped, and fled to Nahrw&la. None of the 
courtiers of the B&i paid any attention to him, or rendered him 
any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those of his own 
persuasion. At last, having learnt that the B&i was going out 
to hunt, Khatib ^Ali sat down behind a tree in the forest and 
awaited the B&fs coming. When the B&i had reached the spot, 
Khatib ^Ali stood up, and implored him to stop the elephant and 
listen to his complaint. He then placed in his hand a koMida^ 
which he had composed in Hindi verse, stating the whole case. 
The B&i having heard the complaint, placed Khatib 'Ali under 
charge of a servant, ordenng him to take the greatest care of him, 
and to produce him in Court when required to do so. The B&i 
then returned, and having called his minister, made over tem- 
porary charge of the Government to him, stating that he 
intended to seclude himself for three days from public business 
in his harem, during which seclusion he desired to be left un- 
molested. That night B&i Jai Sing, having mounted a drome- 
dary, started from Nahru&la for Kamb&yat, and accomplished 
the distance, forty parasangs, in one night and one day. 
Having disguised himself by putting on a tradesman’s dress, he 
entered the city, and stayed a short time in different places in 
the market place, making enquines as to the truth of Khatib 
’Alfs complaint. He then learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed and slam without any grounds for such tyranny. 
Having thus learnt the truth of the case, he filled a vessel with 
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sea water, and retomed to Nahrw&la, which he entered on the 
third night from his departure. The next day he held a court, 
and summoning all complainants he directed the Khatib to 
relate his grievance^ When he had stated his case, a body of 
the infidels wished to intimidate him and falsify his statement. 
On this the B&i ordered his water carrier to give the water pot 
to them that they might drink from it. Each one on tasting 
found that the vessel contained sea water, and could not drink it. 
The B&i then told them that he had felt unable to put implicit 
confidence in any one, because a difference of religion was in- 
volved in the case ; he had himself therefore gone to Eamb&yat, 
and having made personal enquiries as to the truth, had learnt 
that the Muhammadans were the victims of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He said that it was his duty to see that all his subjects 
were afforded such protection as would enable them to hve in 
peace. He then gave orders that two leading men from* each 
class of Infidels, Brahmans, Fire-Worshippers,^ and others, should 
be punished. He gave a lac of B&lotras^ to enable them to 
rebuild the mosque and minarets. He also granted to Khatib 
four articles of dress ® These are preserved to this day, but are 
only exposed to view on high festival days. The mosque and 
minaret were standing until a few years ago. But when the 
army of B&1&^ invaded Nahrwfila, they were destroyed Sa'id 
$haraf Tamin rebuilt them at his own expense, and having 
erected four towers, made golden cupolas for them. He left this 
monument of The Faith in the land of Infidels, and it remains to 
this day. 

Rdi Jai Sing of Nahrwdla, 

[I xm. 15 ] 

In tl^e city of Nahrwfla there was a B&i who was called Jai 
Sing. He was one of the greatest and wisest princes of the time^ 

^ \Tar 9 d This name is used for Ohnstiaiis and for Fire-worsbippers. It wonld 
also sometimes seem to be applied to Baddhists ] 

> These B&lotras appears to derive their name from the B&l&s. 

* 

^ [One MS. writes this name “ Balwh,” another “ Mfild.” — ^Mtdwt?] 
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Before his time there was no TSLii in Guzerat and Nidirw&la. 
He was the first man who possessed dominion and claimed sove-^ 
reignty there. He ruled over the country with great gentle* 
ness, and controlled the other chiefs. When his fame had 
reached all quarters of the world, the E&i of Daur,^ who was the 
head of all the B&is of Hindustan, heard of him and sent 
ambassadors to ascertain upon what grounds he had assumed 
royalty ; for in former times there was no Bar in Nahrw&la, 
which had only been a den of thieves, and threatening that if he 
did not relinquish his pretensions he would lead an army against 
him, and hurl the very earth of Guzerat into the air with the 
hoofs of his horses. When the ambassadors arrived and delivered 
the message, the Edi showed them the greatest civility add 
hospitality. One night the E&i changed his clothes, putting on 
such* as were worn by soldiers, and having buckled a sword 
round his waist, he went out and proceeded to the house of a 
courtezan, and having bargained with her, he stayed in her 
house that night, but kept himself under control. When the 
woman was fast asleep, the Bdi took away all the clothes and 
property he could find, and buried them in a certain place. He 
then turned homewards, but as he was gomg along he saw a 
weaver, who was engaged in weaving cotton. He called him and 
said, “If to-morrow you are brought before the B&i, and are 
charged with having committed a theft in the night preceding, 
you first deny it, but afterwards confess and say that you buned 
the property in such and such a place. Best assured that you 
shall receive no harm, but shall be made happy by my reward ” 
Next morning, the Bdi mounted an elephant, and the ambassa- 
dors of the E&i of Hind rode out with him, intending to go to 
the forest. When they had gone a little way, the B&i saw the 
courtezan worrying the chief police officer of the city, and saying, 
“ Last night my clothes were stolen ; find out who the thieves 

1 Perliaps meant for Dr&Tida, or the country of Coramandel , on which name see 
M. Beinand, mr VJnde^ p. 284, and FrttgmmU Arahes^ pp. 104 and 121. 

Hr^ Thonuui's MS. reads £aur.’*] 
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were, or make good the loss.'^ The B*&( asked what the woman 
was saying, and what she was complaining about. He replied 
that she complained of a man who came to her house in the 
preTioas night, and consorted with her, and when she was asleep 
stole her clothes. I want time to find the thief or the clothes, 
but she will not hear of any delay. The B&i said, “ She is 
right. She had only those clothes, and it is your duty to 
be vigilant, and as you have been negligent you must pay the 
penalty.’^ The police officer replied, It is as the king says ; 
still if a man goes at night to the house of a prostitute and 
carries off her clothes, how am I to blame ! I promise, however, 
that if I do not find the thief within a week I will pay the value 
of the things.^^ The B&i replied, You must find the thief 
instantly, or I will punish you as a warning to others.*” * The 
police officer said it was not in his power to produce him. »The 
B&i asked him, Would you like me to find him!” and the 
poor man replied, Yes.” There was an idol of stone in Nahr- 
w&la resembling a negro. The B&i told the ambassadors that 
this idol was obedient to him. He then made a signal to it, and 
waited a moment, then turning his face towards the ambassadors 
ho said, “Do you see this negro?” They said, “We see 
nothing.” The B&i then addressed it, saying: “A theft was 
committed last night, and the clothes of a prostitute were stolen ; 
tell me where they are.” After a short time he exclaimed, 
“ They are buried in such and such a place.” People proceeded 
to the spot, and there found the things which had been stolen. 
The police officer said, “ If the B&i would be pleased to give the 
necessary directions the thief also might be caught and punished.” 
The B&i answered- “ The idol says you have recovered the stolen 
goods, what more do you want ?” The police officer still pressed 
the point, and the king replied, “The idol says he will direct 
you to the thief if you will promise to pardon him.” The officer 
gave the required promise, and the king then said, “ The idol 
says that a weaver who dwells in such and such a place was the 
thief.” The weaver was brought forward. At first he denied 
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the ikeftj but at length canfesied, and told them where he had 
buried the clothes. The ambassadors were surprised at this. 
Some days after, Jai Sing Deo sidd to the ambassadors, Go 
and tell your master that I have a slave who, if I give him the 
order would bring your master's head to me in a moment ; but 
as he is a great king, and his territory is a long distance off, I 
will not molest him. If, however, he again shows hostility, he 
shall get the punishment he deserves." The ambassadors re- 
turned and related all the circumstances to their master. The 
It6{ of Daur was much alarmed, and sent him great presents. 
By this artifice the R&i of Nahrwfla gained his purpose, without 
shedding the blood of a single man. 


A Mindii Merchant ofNahrwdla. 

[I. yi. 12.] 

In the city of Nahrwdla there lived a Hindfi merchant who 
having deposited nine lacs of B&lotras in the hands of a certain 
person, after some time died. The trustee then sent for the 
merchant’s son and said, — Your &ther left with me nine lacs of 
Bdlotras. The son replied that he knew nothing about it, but 
that there would probably be mention made of the transaction in 
his father's accounts. These he sent for but could find nothing 
about nine lacs ! on this he observed : Had my father entrusted 
anybody with so large a sum, surely mention would have been 
made of it in his account book ; this not being the case, I cannot 
feel myself justified in taking possession of the money." The 
trustee urged the youth to take the money, but he still refused, 
and the contention grew hot between them. At last they agreed 
to refer the matter to the arbitration of B&i Jai Sing Deo, who 
gave it as his opinion, that since the two could not agree as to 
the dispose of the money, it was advisable that it should be ex- 
pended on some work of lasting utility, so that the real owner 
would reap the reward of virtue and chanty. Accordingly, the 
^nine-lac reservoir,” the finest in the world, hitherto unsafe 
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passed by 231 that the cleverest and wisest have executed or 
imagined, was built ; and remains to be seen to this day. 

The Biter Bit. 

[I yu 19.] 

A certain B&i of Hind conferred on his brother the chieftain- 
ship of Nahrw&la. This brother was of an exceeding cruel and 
wicked disposition. He made counterfeit dirhams and circu- 
lated them in different parts of the country. After the lapse of 
some time, a certain person became acquainted with this dis- 
honest act, and reported it to the B&i, who, on hearing it, sent a 
powerful force which captured and sent this brother to him. 

It happened curiously enough, that this brother had given 
one of his servants some poison with instructions to go and 
seek employment in the B&i^s kitchen, and, when opportunity 
offered, to administer some of the poison to the B&i, in order 
to procure his death, so that he himself might succeed to 
the vacant throne. On his employer's capture and imprison- 
ment, it occurred to this servant that, as things had so &llen 
out, it was advisable that he should inform the B&i of the 
circumstance. So he went to the king and having showed him 
the poison, told him of the plot his brother had laid against 
his hfe. On hearing this, the B&i returned thanks to Almighty 
God for his great escape, and punished his brother for his m- 
tended crime. Thus by this act of royal justice was he saved 
from assassination, and the fame of his goodness spread abroad 
through all nations. 

Bdi Odrpdl of Nahrwdla. 

[I. Ti 83] 

The following is one of the most interesting stories relating 
to the people of India. There was a B&i of Nahrwdla named 
Odrpfil,^ who surpassed all the other rulers in Hindust&n in good 

^ [Thu name u bo giyen in the draft tran^tion made in India, and it u written 
** Gdrb&l*' in B&ja Batan Singh's MS , but m the other MSS. that I have used it u 
•*Altlrb6r," and «Altidbal.”] 
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qualities and amiable disposition. Before he had been raised to 
the throne he had passed many of his years in beggary, during 
which period he had experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
having shared both its smiles and frowns, and endured all 
the miseries of travel. When he obtained power he exercised 
it with a right appreciation of the duties of a ruler, remembering 
his own days of adversity he afforded full protection and justice 
to his subjects, ruhng with impartiality and equity. 

It is said that one day having left the city, he rode into the 
surrounding country on an elephant. While looking about him, 
his eye suddenly fell on the wife of a washerman who was going 
to the jungle to wash clothes. She was dressed in red, and of 
surpassing beauty; all who beheld her became passionately in 
love with her and lost all control over themselves. 

The Edi overcome by the feelings her beauty excited in his 
heart, turned his elephant towards her and was tempted to let his 
passion get the mastery over his better feelings. Suddenly he 
came to himself, and, restraining his wrongffil desires, said, O 
passions you are doing wrong, beware. Good never comes to him 
who does ill.” He then turned back filled with remorse, and 
assembling all the Brahmans, he ordered them to prepare fuel, 
declaring his intention of burning himself alive. The Brahmans 
asked him what sin he had committed. He then told them of 
the wicked desires he liad entertained in his heart. The Brah- 
mans having heard his relation, said that they undoubtedly must 
bum him, and that even then the expiation would be incomplete. 
For he was king, and his power supreme ; if he could not restrain 
his passions, then in a short time all the female inhabitants of 
the city would become degraded and all the offspring illegitimate. 
It was right, therefore, that he should immolate himself, and by 
so doing, obtain forgiveness for his sins, and enter into eternal 
life. Wood was then brought, and a funeral pile having been 
made, it was lighted. When it was thoroughly on fire and the 
fiames mounted high, then the B&i made preparations to throw 
himself into the midst, but the Brahmans prevented him, saying ; 
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^ The work of expiation is complete, inasmuch as the fanlt ms 
of the mind and not of the body. The innocent should not be 
punished for the guilty, had your body been a participator in the 
crime, then indeed it had been necessary to have burnt it also. 
Your mind has already been punished and purified by fiire.’’ 
They then removed the B&i from the pyre, and he in celebration 
of this sacrifice, gave as a thank*offenng one lac of B&lotras, and 
bestowed large sums in chanty. 

If ft king be just, ftltbougb be be fln infidel, 

Hu country will be secure from all injury and loss." 

March of the K%ng of Zdhuhstdn upon Kcmauj} 

[I. m 15.] 

In the early part of their career there was friendship between 
the King of Z&bulist&n^ and the B&i of Kanauj, but it ended in 
animosity and war. The King of Z&bulist&n marched against 
Kanauj with a lai^ army. The B&i called together his advisers 
and asked their opinions, when each one spoke to the best of his 
ability. One of them said that he had a decided opinion on the 
matter, but he could only speak it in private. The Bdi ordered 
the council chamber to be cleared, when the minister said : “ War 
is attended with great dangers, and the result is doubtful ; the 
best thing the B&i can do is to inflict punishment upon me and 
to drive me forth in disgrace to the highway, so that when the 
enemy shall approach, I may be taken to act as his guide. I 
will then lead them into the desert so that all may pensh with 
thirst, and you will thus be relieved from all apprehension. The 
B&i praised him for the proposition he had made, and a few days 
after he put it in execution, giving orders for him to be expelled 
the country. The Hindu then went and placed himself in the 
way of the King of Z&bulist&n, and when the king drew near 
with his army, the Hindd made his case known. The king said 

How can a minister who has been thus treated have any kind 

^ [Thu u ftuother yemon of the fttory told by Abfi Blbba ftt page 11, and 
a rimilar one li giyea with Mahadd itxc the bm, at page 191, n^a.] 
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feelipg towards his persecutor!^ The Hindd said, **A11 this was 
done on the absurd suspicion of my being friendly to you.^ He 
then added, From this place where you now are to that where 
the Bfii is, the distance is eleven days' journey by the desert, but 
no one besides me knows the road, and the B&i feels secure that 
your army cannot make the passage ; if, however, you will assure 
my life and will hold out promises and hopes of reward, I will 
lead you by that way and enable you to take the R&i by sur- 
prise.” The king gave orders for his army to provide eleven 
days' provision of grain and water, and plunged into the desert. 
After marching twelve days their water was exhausted, and they 
nowhere found a trace of any. The king called for the Hindd, 
and asked how it was that they had not come to any water. 
He replied : ‘‘ I have accomplished my object in bringing you 
here, and have discharged my duty to my master. You are now 
in the middle of the desert, and no water is to be found within 
eleven days march— my work is done, do with me as you please." 
A cry arose from the bystanders, and a commotion broke out in 
the army. The king in the extremity of his despair mounted 
his horse and galloped in all directions. He perceived a hillock 
crowned with verdure, and joyfully directed his men to dig a 
well there. When they had sunk about ten yards they came 
upon some excellent water, at the sight of which the king and 
aU his army gave thanks to God. Each man dug a well in front 
of his tent, and gained new life. The king then called together 
his elders, and asked what ought to be done to the man who had 
misled them. They all declared that he ought to be put to 
death with the most cruel tortures, and each one specified some 
particular mode of torture. But the king said, “My judg- 
ment is that you should give him a little water and let him go. 
What he has done has been out of pure devotion to his lord and 
master; to save him he has risked his own life. He has 
done what he intended, but our good fortune has rendered his 
scheme abortive." So they gave him water and permission to 
depart. The story of this incident spread, and through it the 
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whole conntry of Eananj was secured to him, and the people 
bowed their heads in obedience. 

Bdi Kamlii and the Governor of Zdbuhatdn.^ 

[I XU 18 .] 

It is related that ^Amrd Lais conferred the governorship of 
Z&bulist&n on Fardaghdn and sent him there at the head of four 
thousand horse. There was a large Hindu place of worship in 
that country, which was called Sak&wand,^ and people used to 
come on pilgrimage from the most remote parts of Hmdust&n to 
the idols of that place. When Fardagh&a arrived in Zabulistan 
he led his army against it, took the temple, broke the idols in 
pieces, *and overthrew the idolaters. Some of the plunder he 
distnbuted among the troops, the rest he sent to ’Amni Lais, 
informing him of the conquest, and asking for reinforcements. 

When the news of the fell of Sak&wand reached Kamlu,® who 
was B&i of Hindustan, he collected an innumerable army and 
marched towards Z&bulist&n. Upon heanng of this march 
Fardagh&n secured several Hindds and sent them to Hindust&n. 
These men entered the camp of Kamld and reported to him that 
when Fardagh&n had conquered Sak&wand, he immediately 
despatched people to different quarters of the country, calling 
for additional forces, knowing that the Hindu would certainly 
endeavour to take revenge. The result was that an army of 
Muhammadans had been collected around him, such as would 
coerce the veiy ends of the earth. Behind him also the army 
of ’Amru Lais was advancing, with the design of leading their 
antagonists into the defiles and there slaughtering them all. 
When B&i Kamlti heard this intelligence, he halted where he 
was, and was very cautious in his movements. In the mean- 
time, Fardagh&n received reinforcements from Ehur&s&n, such 
that the enemy had not the power to cope with. By this in- 
genious device he succeeded in his object. 

^ [The text of thu story is printed in Thomas’ Fnnsep, Yol. I. 817.] 

^ “Bahhwand” in another place. [See st(prap. 140.] 

* [Mr. Pniis^’B MS. reads ^ KalmA.”] 

f 
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Ltacovery of Treasure. 

P. Yl. 11 ] 

There is a story to be found in some Hindd works, that a man 
having bought a house from another, began to make alterations 
in it. While prosecuting these he happened to light upon a 
concealed treasure. He took the money to the former owner, 
and said, 1 have discovered this treasure under the wall of the 
house I purchased from you.*’ The man rephed — “ I sold the 
house just as I bought it, and know nothing about the money. 
I cannot take it, as I do not believe myself to be entitled to it.” 
On this they both agreed to go to the king and deliver the trea- 
sure up to him, that he might expend it on some work of public 
utility. Accordingly they went, and having represented the 
whole case, made the money over to the king On this the king 
exclaimed — “You are people of the middle class, and meddle 
with what does not become you. I am entrusted with the re- 
sponsible duty of managing and adjusting the affairs of my sub- 
jects, and to me God has entrusted the reins of government. 
How can I take this charitable money T* The men replied, 
“ You are the king, and we come before you in this difficult case, 
in order that it might be settled by your justice and equity.” 
The king then told them to make some marriage arrangement 
between their ffimihes. It happened that the seller of the house 
had a daughter, and the purchaser a son, so the daughter of the 
former, with the money in question as dowry, was given in 
marriage to the son of the latter. The king from an innate sense 
of justice, would not suffer the skirt of his robes of equity and 
righteousness to be soiled by the dirt of oppression and dishonesty. 

The Herb which produces Longemty. 

P. Yl. 14.J 

I have read in a book that certain chiefs of Turkistdn sent am- 
bassadors with letters to the kings of India on the following mis- 
sion, viz. : that they, the chiefs, had been informed that in India 
drugs were procurable which possessed the property of prolonging 
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buraan life, by the use of which the kings of India attained to a 
very great age. The B&is were careful in the preservation of 
their health, and the chiefs of Turkistin begged that some of 
this medicine might be sent to them, and also information as to 
the method by which the B&is preserved their health so long.^ 
The ambassadors having reached Hindust&n, delivered the letters 
entrusted to them. The Tiil of Hind having read them, ordered 
the ambassadors be taken to the top of an excessively lofty 
mountain, and then he told them that, when the hill on which 
they then were should be rent asunder and thrown down, then 
he would give them their answers, and permission to return to 
their own country. The ambassadors on hearing this became 
greatly alarmed, and despaired of living to revisit their home, 
relations, and friends. They pitched their tents in the valleys, 
and fervently prayed to Almighty God for deliverance from their 
troubles. They spent their whole time in offering up prayers 
to heaven. In this manner a long time passed. At last 
having one day offered up their prayers to God most earnestly, 
they observed the mountain shaking. The sorrow of their hearts 
had moved the heart of the mountain. It began to totter, and 
presently its lofty summit toppled over and fell to the ground. 
Having lifted up their voices in praise and thanksgiving to God, 
they informed the BAi of what had occurred. The R&i said 
“this is my reply to your mission. Though you are few in 
number, having given up your minds to prayer, by the force 
of your devotions you have caused the mountain to fall down. 
Your kings rule tyrannically, so that the people pray earnestly 
for their destruction, and by means of their prayers they at 
last blast the prosperity and annihilate the power of their oppred- 
sors. It is the paramount duty of all those in whose hands 
authority and power are placed, to walk m the path of justice 
and benevolence, in order that those who are weak should be 

^ This was a favotinte persuasion of tbe Orientals. In the fourth Book and 
fifteenth chapter of this work, the third story relates to a chief of Jhlandhar, who 
had attemed the age of 250 yean. 
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strengthened and protected by the law, and that those who are 
wealthy should enjoy their riches in peace and security. Wealth 
is but a faithless friend, and life but an uncertain companion ; 
neither one nor ike other is enduring and permanent.’’ 

Self-possession of an Indian Minister. 

[I.3av. 17] 

A certain Indian prince had in his employ a minister remark- 
able for his learning and wisdom. The prince had also some 
slave girls, who were most elegant and beautiful, and possessed 
of every imaginable charm. One day the minister went before 
the king while these slaves happened to be in attendance, for the 
transaction of certain business. The minister cast an eye of love 
on one of them, and then perceived that the prince was observing 
him. He therefore still kept his eye fixed in the same direction. 
For twenty years he continued in the prince’s service, and every 
time he went into the presence he kept his eye fixed in that 
direction. By this means he allayed the royal jealousy, as the 
prince thought that the glance he had observed was not inten- 
tional, but merely the effect of a natural squint. 

The Arming of YcHhiib Lais. 

[I XUL 3(1 ] 

At the commencement of the career of Ya'^kfib Lais, a body of 
his friends bound themselves to raise him to the dignity of chief. 
When S&lih Nasr had taken Sist&n, and become powerful, they ob- 
served to Ya’kub that S&lih had grown strong, and that if he did 
not take heed at once,^he would not be able to do much afterwards. 
Ya’kub consulted with an old and wise man in this matter, who 
said, It is as your friends have told you, something must be 
done instantly.” Ya’kfib then asked him what steps he should 
take, and the old man replied that there were two divisions of 
Sdlih’s army— one the Sanjarls, the other the Bustis, and the 
best thing he could do was to irritate the Sanjarls by telling 
them that though battles were won by their hard fighting, the 
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plunder obtained by the conquests was carried off by the Bustfs. 
“ By your persuading them of this,*’ said the old man, “hostility 
will be created between them. They will separate from each 
other ; and in all probability the Sanjaris will come over to you, 
because they are fully aware of your skill and address, and of the 
courage you have shown in battle; they are also conscious of 
your haying saved them from the !Kh&rijis.” Ya’kub acted 
upon this advice, and so worked upon the Sanjaris, that enmity 
sprung up between them and the Bustis, and Sdlih I^asr found 
himself in a very precanous situation. The Sanjari troops went 
over to Ya’kdb, and when S&hh Nasr saw that affairs were come 
to extremities, he proceeded with his army of Bustis towards 
the enemy. Ya’kdb, Ibr&him and Hafz came forward and 
encamped at the pass of Ghanjara. Ya’kub resolved to make a 
night attack, and S&lih being apprized of it, fled in alarm 
towards Bust. Thus did Ya’kdb, by a clever stratagem, obtain 
the victory over his enemy. 

YcHhiih Lai8 md Riisal. 

[I im. 21 ] 

Almighty God endowed Ya’kub Lais with a very lofty mind 
so that he rose from the most abject position to the highest pitch 
of glory and prosperity. He encountered many dangers and 
passed through great difficulties, till at length he aspired to the 
acquisition of dominion. When Sdlih Nasr^ fled from before 
him, he went and joined Bdsal,^ and excited him to collect his 
troops and march against Ya’kdb Lais. Busal assembled his 
armies, and placed Sdhh Nasr at the head of the foremost divi- 
sion. Ya’kdb Lais on receiving the intelligence, called together 
some old and experienced men and asked their advice as to the 

^ In one of the storiee of the next chapter Ya*ktib u said to have been the darwdn^ 
or doorkeeper of S&hh Nasr 

* In most of the passages where the name reonrs m this story it is spelt as 

Edsal,** hut in one as ** Batbal,’* and in another as Eathil [Mr. Prmsep’s 
MS has “ Basal” and “ Edtsal,” but Mr. Thomas* « ZambU ” See Vol. I. pp. 167, 
168.] 
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means of repelling the invasion of B6sal. They advised him to 
oppose the enemy, and represented that although he had a small 
force, yet he ought to trust in the help of Gud, and resort to 
every wile and stratagem to harass his opponent, but not to 
engage in a pitched battle. When Ya’kdb reviewed his army, it 
was found not to consist of more than three thousand horse. 
However, he proceeded to oppose Biisal, and when he reached 
Bust, people dended him, saying, ‘‘ How can he fight against 
Bdsal with this small number of horse/’ Ya’ktib Lais now had 
recourse to stratagem and deception. He sent one of his confiden- 
tial servants to Bfisal with a message to say that, he wished to 
come and meet him, and render him homage ; he knew he was 
not able to cope with such a potentate, but that if he should tell 
his people that he was going to meet Busal, they would not obey 
him, and might possibly kill both him and his dependants. He 
had consequently told them he was proceeding to give battle to 
his enemy, in order to induce them to accompany him ; but that 
when he should join Busal and make his submission, they must 
perforce follow his example. When the ambassadors of Ya’ktib 
came to Busal and delivered the message to him, it was very 
agreeable to him, because he was greatly harassed by Ya’kiib, 
who continually made incursions ^nto his country, and attacked 
it in different directions. He made the ambassadors welcome, 
and sent messages to Ya'kub, giving him many kmd promises 
and holding out hopes of preferment. Ya’kfib despatched his 
messengers one after the other, and to prevent his followers from 
^ being disheartened he told them that he had sent the messengers 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s army. 

When both the armies came in front of each other, Bdsal 
called S&lih Nasr and told him that as the enemy had come to 
proffer his submission, there must be no fighting. A day was 
fixed for a parley between the parties. It was not the habit of 
Busal to ride a horse, but he used to sit on a throne which a party 
of his servants carried on their shoulders. When both the armito 
were drawn up in array, Bdsal seated himself upon his throne 
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and ordered hie troops to stand in line on each side of it. Ya’kdb 
with his three thousand braye horsemen advanced between these 
two lines, and his men carried their lances concealed behind their 
horses and wearing coats of mml under their garments. The 
Almighty made the army of Bdsal blind, so that they did not 
see the lances. When Ya’kdb drew near Btisal, he bowed his 
head as if to do homage, but he raised the lance and thmst it 
into the back of Eusal, so that he died on the spot. His people 
also fell like lightning upon the enemy, cutting them down with 
their swords, and staining the earth with the blood of the enemies 
of religion The infidels, when they saw the head of Busal upon 
the point of a spear, took to flight, and great bloodshed ensued. 
The bride of victory drew aside her veil and Ya’kub returned 
victorious. Next day six thousand horsemen of the infidels were 
sent prisoners to Sist&n. He also placed sixty of their ofiSicers 
on asses, and having hung the ears of the slam upon the necks 
of these ofiElcers, he sent them in this manner to Bust. In this 
conquest he obtained such immense treasure and property that 
conjecture cannot make an estimate of them. 

S&lih Nasr fled from the field and went to the king of Z&bu- 
list&n. His troops deserted him and joined Ya'^kub, who, after 
he had secured peace to the country, sent a messenger to the 
ruler of Z&bulist&n requesting him to surrender S&lih Nasr. His 
request was complied with, and when S&lih came, Ya’kiib put 
him in prison, where he<^died. The hostility which the people 
of Bust had shewn to Ya’kfib, he now retaliated upon them. He 
fixed the same poll-tax upon them as was levied from the Jews, • 
and this was collected with severity. This victory which he 
achieved was the result of treachery and deception, such as no 
one had ever committed. 

Surrender of Ohaznin to Alptxgin^ 
p TI 25] 

When Alptigin, the master of Subuktigin, deserted the Sfimd* 
nians and went to Ghaznin, they were by his departu^ reduced 
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to great destitution, and serious disturbances broke out in the 
country. We will make mention in the proper place of this 
occurrence, as well as of his reasons for separating himself from 
them. On his reaching Ghaznin, the garrison shut themselves 
up in the fort and refused to surrender to him. He, therefore, 
pitched his camp without, and speedily possessed himself of the 
suburbs and surrounding country. 

There he exercised his power with such impartiality and re- 
gard for justice, that the people around were in the enjoyment of 
perfect peace. One day he was going along the road when he 
perceived a party of his servants coming from a village, with 
poultry slung from their saddle-straps. Having stopped them, 
he enquired how the fowls came into their possession. They 
pretended that they had purchased them in a neighbouring 
village. On this Alptigin sent a horseman to the village with 
instructions to bring the head man of it into his presence. When 
he was brought, Alptigin asked him whether the men had 
bought the fowls or seized them by force. The man appeared 
desirous of hiding the truth, so Alptigin told him to tell the 
truth on pain of punishment. The man then said, When a 
Turk comes into a village he does not buy fowls but always 
takes them by force,” On hearing this, Alptigin gave orders 
that the culprits should be punished with death. Those around 
implored mercy, and entreated that some lesser punishment than 
death might be inflicted on the thieves. He complied with this 
request, and ordered the offender’s ears to be bored and the birds 
to be suspended from them hj a stnng tied to their legs. This 
having been done, the birds, in struggling to escape, so flapped 
and beat with their wings the men’s heads and faces that blood 
flowed copiously from the wounds inflicted. In this condition 
they were paraded through the army. The news of this act of 
jus^e having reached the ears of the people, they all assembled 
together, and agreed that a man so upright and just was worthy 
to be their ruler. That very evening they went to him and 
agreed upon the terms of capitulation. The following day the 
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dtj was soirendered. So, by this one act of jadicions hnpar- 
tialitj he became possessed of the city of G-haznin, which rose 
to be the shrine of prosperity and abode of wealth. 

Bravery of Amir Suhukhgin. 

[I xm. 24.] 

When Bilk&tigin^ went towards Ghaznin, the S&m&nians 
were informed that the Turks were coming &om Khur&s&n. 
He (the king) sent his minister, Abu Is’h&k, with a large body 
of men, and another force also to stop the advance of the 
enemy. When information of this design reached Bilk&tigin, he 
despatched Subuktigin with his followers to frustrate it. Subukti- 
gin observed that the passes were narrow and difficult, and that 
his enemies were acquainted with them, while he was a stranger. 
He therefore considered it advisable to employ stratagem in re- 
sisting them. So he proceeded to the head of one of the passes 
and there formed three ambuscades, in which he placed some of 
his men, while he with another party advanced into the pass. 
When the enemy saw the smallness of his force they came out 
and attacked him. Subuktigin pretending to fly from before 
them, induced them to leave the passes in which they were posted, 
and they were thus drawn out into the open plain. Amir 
Subuktigin then made such an attack on them that the earth 
shook, and the enemy fled with precipitation to seek safety 
among the passes. 

Subuktigin then let loose his three ambuscades, and these 
falling on the foe ere they reached the defiles, not one of them 
escaped. Subuktigin then cleared the passes of the enemy’s men, 
and he (BUk&tigin) having witnessed the dauntless courage of 
Subuktigin, spoke of him in terms of admiration He went 
through the passes in safety, so that not a single camel was 
missing; and this was solely attributable to the judgmeqjb of 
Subuktigin. 

^ [See a com of this cbief and some obsemtionii on the time of hu reign by Mr 
Thomas in /our E* A, S, YoL xm p. 140. See also TahdkdUi Ifdstri, %nfra,'\ 
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The VigiJanee qf SubuMigtn. 

[IL XV. 6.] 

When Bilk&tigin^ came from Khur&s&n to Ghaznin and took 
possession of the country, the chief of it, Abd 'Ali Ktibcds,* 
abandoned it.^ Bilk&tigin soon gave himself up to debauchery, 
and entrusted Subuktigin with the management of the city. In 
this high post, Subuktigin discharged the duties with great 
efficiency and courage, and with all vigilance and care. One 
day, Amir Bilk&tigin took wine, and held a great carouse, and 
from early dawn to midnight was engaged in drinking. He 
also endeavoored to persuade Subuktigin to dnnk, but with- 
out success. When the curtain of darkness was drawn over 
the face of the sun, Amir Bilk&tigin fell into a sound sleep, but 
Subuktigin was very watchful and his eyes were open like the 
stars. Suddenly he heard a noise which proceeded from some 
comer, and immediately after it was followed by an uproar. 
With lamps and torches he went in that direction, and then he 
saw a body of armed men standing in the street, ready to raise a 
tumult. He demanded, in a loud voice, who they were P They 
gave an incoherent reply. Subuktigin threatened to attack them, 
when they were constrained to confess that a body of malcon- 
tents had conspired to make a rising that very night, and, as a 
sign of their success, to light a fire upon the roof of the fort. 
At this signal, Abu ^Ali was to bring up his force, capture 
Bilk&tigin and his adherents, and drive all his troops out of the 
country. Subuktigin, on hearing these words, killed four men 
upon the spot and rushed out of the fort. He found a large 

^ [The mnnshl’s translatioii had the name <<Alptigln/’ on which Sir H. Elhot 
made a note that another copy (Ratan Singh’s) read “ Badk&tigin ” The name is 
Bilk&tigin m Mr. Prmsep’s MS., and consequently I have substituted that name m 
the translation ] 

s [Mr. Prmsep’s MS. has Amir All Eiibad^ and, when the name next occurs, 
Kibdk, Sir H. Elhot read the name as ^^TTvek.” The TMhiUx NtUiri (poet) 
reads the name Amir Andk. See JoumtU B, A, 5., xvu. p. 141 ] 

* M. Bemaud observes that Ibn Haukal, who, m consequence of his personal 
acquaintance with Abd Is’hfik Ibrkhim, might be supposed to be well acquamted with 
the affairs of the Qhazmvides, does not mention to whom Ghazni bdonged when it 
was taken by Alptigih.— Jfdmolrs smt VInd$^ p. 244 
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number of men assembled in arms, who were waiting for Abd 
’Ali Etibak. He put them all to the sword, and then advanced 
against Abd *Ali. He took his brother prisoner, and then re- 
turned to the city* When morning dawned, Amir Subuktigin 
brought some of the insurgents, with the heads of some of those 
he had killed, to Bilk&tigin, and related the whole story of the 
transactions of that night. The Amir expressed admiration of 
his conduct, and considered him worthy of great favours ; and 
because he was very cautious and never negligent of his enemy, 
he appointed him his deputy and elevated his rank above that 
of all his equals. He also rewarded his companions with five 
hundred thousand dirhams. All this was the &uit of watchfiil- 
ness. Wise men know that vigilance is necessary in all cir- 
cumstances. 

Mahmiid*8 Youthful Strategy. 

PV. XX. 6] 

It is related by Abfi-n Nasr ‘’IJtbi in his work called Tdrlkh 
Yamini^ that the King of Edbul made war upon the Muhamma- 
dans at the beginning of the career of [N'&siru-d daula Subuktigin. 
When intelligence of this war was brought to the Amir N&siru-d 
din, he called out his forces from Ehur&s&n to oppose him. 
Sult&n Mahmfid was then about fourteen years of age. Amir 
N&siru-d din summoned his officers and consulted with them 
upon the plan to be pursued. Amir Mahmud gave it as his 
opinion that the best course was to go in advance of the army 
and seek a strong place in the mountains, where they might make 
themselves secure, and from whence they might make nocturnal 
and unexpected assaults upon the enemy. They would thus 
prevent the foe from advancing against them, and distress him 
with incessant raids. The counsel was approved by all, and 
Amir N&siru-d din advanced and occupied a position near 
Baghrti.’ The King of E&bul marched thither with a countless 
army, and for some time the opposing forces encamped there. 

^ [Mr. Prins^’s MS. reads ** T&rfkh-i Daiilat-i Tamfiii.] 

* [The dxit letter has no point] 
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One day a woman of the neighbonrhood came to Amir N&siru-d 
din and told him that there was a spring not &r off in the moun- 
tains which had this property, that if filth was cast into it the 
sky became overcast, snow and storms followed, and the weather 
became so cold that no one in these parts could endure it. This 
cold and foul weather would last as long as the filth remained in 
the fountain. He sent and had some dirt thrown into the spring. 
Cold and stormy weather followed. The army of Hind was 
reduced to extremities, and the Musulm&ns were completely 
victorious.^ 




Sultan Mahmiid and the Stster of Ay &z. 

• [II. XXI. 8.] 

It is said that Sultan Y&minu-d daula Mahmud Subuktigin 
had been long enamoured of the sister of Ay&z — ^he was sincerely 
attached to her, and anxious to espouse her. But it occurred to 
him that he might by this act incur the reproaches of the neigh- 
bouring kings and princes, and forfeit the respect and esteem of 
his own servants. This apprehension he entertained for a long 
time. 

Abfi Nasr Mishk&ni says — “ I was one night in attendance on 
the king, and when all the assembly was gone, he stretched out 
his legs and ordered me to shampoo'” them. I knew that he 
certainly intended to tell me some secret. At last he said, It 
is a maxim with wise men that there are three people from whom 
a secret should not be concealed, viz. : a skilful physician, a kind 
preceptor, and a wise servant. I have been long greatly per- 
plexed, but I will this night unburden my mind and learn your 
opinion on the matter.” I observed, I am not worthy of the 
high honour done me by the king, but as he, in his high wisdom 
has determined it, I will to the best of my ability represent what 
may appear to me as good or evil in the matter.” The king 
said, It has long been a secret within me, that I am desirous 
of espousing the sister of Ay&z. But will not the neighbouring 
1 [See page 20, «iepr» ] 
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kings call me a fool and low-minded, and will not yon also, my 
servants and slaves, speak ill of me in respectable society. I ask 
your advice in this matter ; have you ever heard or read, in any 
history, of kings wedding the children of their slaves P' I made 
obeisance and said — Many cases similar to this have occurred. 
Several kings of the S&m&nian dynasty married their own slave 
girls. This act will not seem to the world as derogatory to the 
king’s honour and rectitude. Perhaps your Majesty is unaware 
that Kubdd, at the time he went to Turkistdn, took as his wife 
the daughter of a villager, from whom was bom Naushirwdn. 
In Persian history, I have also read that Bahrdm Gur 
married a washerman’s daughter. The Sultdn asked me the 
particulars of the story, so I said, I have heard that one day 
Bahrdm Gur went out hunting, and having started a stag, fol- 
lowed it so far that he became separated from his train. He felt 
thirsty and went towards a village. He there saw a washerman 
sitting on the edge of a pond washing clothes; his wife and 
daughter were sitting by him with a heap of clothes ready to be 
washed. Bahrdm approached them, and said, ^0 washerman, 
give me some water to drink.^ The washerman stood up, and 
having paid him the usual marks of respect, ordered his wife to 
fetch some water for the king. She took the cup, and having 
washed it several times in clean water, said to her daughter, ^ I 
am not a virgin, man's hand has touched me, but you, who are an 
unbored pearl, should give the water to the king.' The girl took 
the cup and brought it to the king, who, looking at her, per- 
ceived that she was incomparably beautiful and charming, and 
possessed of excellent disposition and manners. He then asked 
the washerman if he would admit him as a guest for that day, 
who replied, that if the king could be contented with dry bread 
he would spare nothing in his power ; saying this, he spread a 
clean cloth on the bank, and Bahr&m sat down. The washerman 
then took his horse and &stened it to a tree, and gave his daugh- 
ter a fine cloth with which she fiuined the king, and protected 
him from fiies. He himself hastened to the village and procured 
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food, wine, meat, in short, everything on which he could lay his 
hand, he brought. He gave his daughter the wine and cup, and 
ordered her to act as cup-bearer to the king. On which she 
cleansed the cup, and having filled it with wine, brought it to the 
king, who took her hand within his — she kissed them. Bahrftm 
said, * 0 girl, the lips are the place to kiss and not the hand/ 
The girl paid her respects, and said that the time had not yet 
come for that. The king was surprised at the elegance of her 
appearance and the eloquence of her speech. They were thus 
engaged when the train of Bahr&m appeared in sight. He told 
the girl to conceal her face, on which she pulled her veil over it. 
He then on that spot having performed the nuptial ceremony, 
placed her on an elephant under a canopy, and made her father 
ride away with them ; her mother also accompanied them.” 

When the Emperor heard this story, he was much pleased, 
and bestowed presents upon me; saying, “You have relieved 
me of this care.^^ After two days he espoused the sister of 
Aj&z. 

Anecdote of Suttdn Mahmiid. 

[I XU. 9.] 

When Khwdja Ahmad acted as minister to Sult&n Mahmud 
(may God^ be mercifiil to him all the principal officers of 
State were inimical to him and traduced him to the Emperor, 
who thus contracted a great dislike to him, and was desirous of 
removing him from office. On this subject Abfi Nasr Mishk&n 
says that Arsl&n wrote him a letter, saying that “ The king is 
displeased with Khw&ja Ahmad, and we, his Majesty'^s servants, 
must beware of resisting his will. But in common charity we are 
bound to declare what we know or have heard. Ehw&ja Ahmad 
is undoubtedly the most able minister of the time, and has been 
very useiul to our sovereign. He has long been in government 
employ and has experienced great changes of fortune. It is now 
some time since he was appointed Minister of State, and now eSL 
men of influence, rank, and dignity are his enemies. The cause 
of their hatred to him is his devotion to his master, and his die* 
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r^rd of their wishes and pleasure. His associates in office are 
also inimical to him for the same reason. Yon would do right 
to communicate this letter to his Majesty, although I know that 
his mind has been so perverted by them that my counsel will be 
useless. Still the time may come when his Majesty may feel 
some regret, when he will not check but excuse our represen- 
tations.” 

Abu Nasr Mishk&n continues : I read the letter and for a 
long time I was watching for an opportunity to lay it before 
the king. I also received constant messages from the minister 
imploring my support and assistance. 1 replied that it would 
not do to be precipitate, but that I must wait till a suitable 
occasion offered itself. 

The Sult&n Mabmdd also knew that I was watching my op- 
portunity, but he kept strict silence on this matter, till at length 
it happened one day that the Sult&n went out on a hunting 
excursion, and though it was not customary with me to attend 
him, yet on this occasion I did so. The Sult&n asked me why 
I, who never went out hunting, had now come with him. I re- 
plied that it was always the duty of a servant to attend on his 
master. The Sult&n then said, “ I know that you have come 
in order that you might speak to me about Ahmad, but matters 
like these ought not to be forced upon me.” I replied, “ May 
your Majesty’s judgment be always right.” He then became 
silent and spoke not another word. That day and that night 
passed by. On the next night the Sult&n was drinking wine 
and enjoying himself, when he made me sit down with him, and 
he talked upon all sorts of topics. At length he asked me if I 
had ever heard or had ever read in any book that ministers were 
their king's enemies. I said, No ; but I have read that the 
man is foolish and stupid who seeks to be a minister.” He asked 
wherefore, and I replied, Kings cannot endure that any one 
should share their authority, nor will they allow any one but 
themselves to give orders. If the office of minister is given to 
one who is looked upon as the dearest of friends, before a week 
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has passed he is deemed an enemy and is despised,’* Nothing 
&rther passed at this meeting. After his return to Ghaznin, he 
was sitting one night alone, and calling for me, bade me be seated, 
and said, ^‘Hitherto I have kept silence with you regarding 
Ahmad. Now be mindful that you tell me the truth without 
equivocation or reservation.” I replied that I would obey his 
Majesty. He observed that Ahmad was an experienced and 
well qualified minister, who had been in the service from his 
youth, and had conferred lustre on his office, but he held his 
master in slight esteem, and he was at the same time covetous of 
the wealth of the Musulm&ns, which he extorted from them, and 
opposed the king’s orders. He said that he had been informed 
of many oppressive acts towards the slaves {ghuldm) and such 
people. That he had resolved on his dismissal, and- that all with 
whom he had consulted on this business had concurred with him. 
He then asked me what I had to say on the subject. I replied, 
that What your Majesty in your wisdom deems most advisable 
is certainly best, — ^who can gainsay it ?” The king then insisted 
on my expressing an opinion, — I said, Arsl&n J&zib^ had sent 
me a letter,” and having it with me, I shewed it to him, and 
begged his permission to give him my views on the case to the 
best of my ability. The king consenting, ordered me to speak. 
1 then said, — If the charges of oppression and opposition which 
have been brought against the Khw&ja are proved to your Ma- 
jesty's satisfaction, they must not be passed over, but punish- 
ment must be meted out to the minister, so that no injury may 
come to the country. But if, on the other hand, merely suspi- 
cions have been excited in the king’s mind, then search and 
enquiry must be patiently made throughout the country for a 
man competent to fill Ahmad’s place. On such a man being 
found, then his Majesty may follow his own will and pleasure. 
If one cannot bo found, the greatest precautions must be taken.” 
Having finished, the king said he would consider of it, and gave 

^ [One MS. oaUa him another **Sh&iu.’* Baihaki uses the former 

name, p. 136, 
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me permission to depart. At last, the Khwaja was deprived of 
his situation and imprisoned, but the king soon regretted it, for 
the afifairs of the State and countiy fell into great confusion. 

Delectation of Com. 

[I XU. 14] 

When Yaminu-d daula Mahmud came to the throne, and the 
effects of his greatness spread through all countries, and his rule 
swept away the idol temples and scattered the worshippers, 
some sharp men of India formed a plan (for enriching them- 
selves). They brought out a dirham of great purity and placed 
a suitable price upon it. Time passed on and the com obtained 
currency. Merchants coming from Muhammadan countries used 
to purchase these dirhams and carry them to Khurdsdn. When 
the people had grown accustomed to the value of the coin, the 
Indians began by degrees to debase the standard. The mer- 
chants were unaware of this depreciation, and finding a profit 
upon silver, they brought that metal and gold from all parts of 
the world, and sold it for (debased coins of) copper and brass, 
so that by this trick the wealth of the Muhammadans was drawn 
to Hindustdn. 

When ^Aldu-d daula^ ascended the throne, this grievance had 
become intolerable, and he determined to remedy it, and con- 
sulted with the merchants as to the measures most proper to 
be taken to effect this purpose. They advised that the debased 
coinage should be exchanged for good from the royal treasury. 
Accordingly 'Aliu-d daula gave the necessary orders, and 
100,000,000 dirhams were issued from the treasury to the mint, 
and thence distributed to the servants of the Almighty as redress 
and compensation. The fiime of this act spread the lustre of 
Al&u-d daula'^s glory throughout the world.^ 

1 «’Al&Ti-d daula” is not the title of the Mas’dd who succeeded Mahmhd, but of 
Mas’hd III. 

* [A trandation of this story is giren by Hr. Thomas in Jour, M. A. 6'., 
VoL XYii. p. 181.] 
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Anecdote of Khwdja Haean MatmandL 
[III. « 1.] 

In the reign of Sult&n Yaminu-d danla Mahmdd, and in the 
days when Ehw&ja Hasan Maimandi was his minister, there was 
a man called Abu Ahmad Suhal Bar&r. He was a great spend- 
thrift, a peculator and a wine-bibber. At one time twenty thou- 
sand mam of indigo, which belonged to the Sult&n, fell into the 
hands of the son of Ahmad.^ Some of this he sold and spent 
the proceeds. One day, Abd Suhal Bardr came to the minister 
to pay his respects. The minister said, “ I have heard that your 
son has eml^^zled government property, when you saw him doing 
so why did you connive at it ! Do you think that I will pass it 
over? Should he who possesses such a name as Ahmad (‘most 
laudable') be such a fool and commit such follies In short, he 
expressed himself in unmeasured terms. Abu Suhal exclaimed, 
“ May your life, my lord, be increased * pardon my son , his 
name is Ahmad, and he should be forgiven.” The Khwdja was 
extremely annoyed, but laughed at his ignorance and folly. He 
said to Abu Suhal, “ You are worse than your son. Curses be 
upon you, thoughtless fool." Abu Suhal, on hearing this abuse, 
did not even then perceive that what he had said (was improper), 
nor did he consider that his name was Ahmad, and that it did 
not become him to utter such words. He commenced to retort 
in disrespectful language, and said, “Perhaps somebody has 
excited you against me, and consequently you are thus angry 
with me.” The Khw&ja replied, “ No, I have heard it from your 
own tongue." He then dismissed him ignominiously from his 
service. 

It is proper for those who have access to kings and great men, 
that they should take heed to their actions and speech, and 
neither do or say an3rthing boldly and rashly, to bring shame 

^ It appears from a statement of Ibn Hankal, that the Sult&ns used to reserve a 
large portion of mdigo to themselves as a sort of royalty.— See M. Beinaud, Mimom 
iffr VInd$i p. 24S. 
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and destruction upon themselyes. They should behave respect- 
fully towards their master, so that they may reap the benefit of 
their services. 


Anecdote of MahmUd. 

[I. XI 46.] 

One night Sult&n Mahmfid was drinking wine, while his sons, 
Muhammad and Mas’fid, were present. Abfi Nasr Mishk&n 
says that, when some time had passed in this manner, the con- 
versation happened to turn upon Amir Subuktigin, when the 
Sult&n offered up prayers for his father, and his eyes were filled 
with tears He said, My father (may 6od‘’s mercji be on him !) 
had established very good rules for the management of the 
country, and took great pains m enforcing them. I thought that 
when he should be no more, 1 should enjoy the exercise of my 
power in peace and security, and eat and enjoy myself. I also 
considered that after his demise I should become a great king. 
But the truth was revealed to me when he^died and his shadow 
was removed from my head, for since his departure I have not 
had one day^s happiness. You think I dnnk this wine for 
pleasure, but this is a great mistake. I take it merely as a 
device to gain a few days’ peace, and relieve the people from all 
annoyance from me. These my sons entertain similar ideas to 
those which I did in my youth ; but when thq kingdom devolves 
upon them, they will find out the truth.” 

His sons made their obeisances and said, May such thoughts 
never enter our minds. We both desire to sacrifice our lives at 
your Majesty’s feet.” The king commended them and bade them 
to sit down, which they did, but they soon afterwards departed. 
He then (says Abfi Kasr) called me to him, and making me sit 
down, he sti'etched his legs towards my lap, and I shampooed 
them for a short time. He asked me what I thought of his sons, 
I kissed the ground and answered, What can I say, how can 
tongue descnbe the excellencies of those two suns of grandeur, 
and those two moons of the heaven of prosperity ! Thank Gud, 
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they possess such qualities as are beyond all expresrion.*” He 
said, *^The excellence you ascribe to them does not mean much.’’^ 
(I said) Fathers know best the character of their sons.*^ He 
then enquired whether 1 had a son. I replied, Yes, I have 
one, his Majesty'^s slave.” He said, Tell me by my soul and 
head, is he like you, and as worthy as you V* I anwered, My 
lord, you know all, but my son is young, and not old enough 
to have shown what his real disposition is.^ On this the king 
observed, Let him grow up and then you will see that he will 
not be worth your finger ; if he is he will be one of the marvels 
and wonders of the time. Mas’ud,” he continued, “ is a proud 
fellow and thinks there is nobody better than himself. Muham- 
mad is stout of heart, generous, and fearless, and if Mas’fid in- 
dulges in pleasure, wine, and the like, Muhammad outdoes him. 
He has no control over himself, has no apprehension of Mas’fid, 
and is heedless of the important concerns of life. 1 fear I find 
but little satisfaction in the thought of Muhammad succeeding 
me ; for woe to hiA at the hands of Mas’ud, who will devour 
him, and woe also to the generals of my army, for Mas’&d is a 
Very covetous man and has great love of money. If he should 
hear of any officer possessing a little property, he will be sure to 
destroy him in a few days, and appoint some worthless fellow in 
his place. It will thus come to pass that in this great kingdom 
« every one will strive to benefit himself, and you may imagine the 
pass to which matters will come.’^ I replied, “ My lord, may 
you ever enjoy sovereignty ! dominion in this kingdom will for 
ever remain in this ffimily The conversation was continued 
for some time in this strain, and when the Sultan went to sleep, 
I returned. Eventually what the king had said came to pass 
in every particular. The history of Muhammad and Mas’fid is 
well known, and will be related in this book in its proper place. 


^ [The MSS. differ dightly here, hut the leiue appears to be as translated.] 
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MahmM% return from Somndt. 

[I. XU. 16.] 

A stratagem similar to that narrated in the last story^ was 
employed when Sult&n Yaminu-d daula was returning from 
Somn&t. Two Hindus came to him and offered themselves as 
guides. They led the way for three days and conducted him 
into a desert where there was neither water nor grass. The 
Sult&n asked them what kind of road they called that by which 
they had come^ and whether there were any habitations in the 
neighbourhood ? They replied that they had been commissioned 
by the B&i, their chief, and had fearlessly devoted themselves to 
the work of bringing him thither. “ Now you have,” continued 
they, “ the sea (daryd ^azlrn) before you, and fche army of Hind 
behind. We have done our business, now do you do with us 
what you like, for not one single man of your army will escape.” 
In the midst of this conversation, a water-fowl was suddenly seen 
flying in the air. The Sultdn said, where there are water-fowl 
there must be sweet water, and proceeded^after it. At length 
he reached the banks of a great nver, the water of which was 
yeiy brackish and quite unfit to drink. He was in this pbght 
when he perceived another water-fowl, he followed it up and came 
to a village in which they discovered sweet water. He then 
ordered a suitable punishment to be inflicted on the two guides. 
Upon searching the village they found an ^Alawi (descendant of « 
^Ali) who was dwelling there with h^s family. They asked him 
if he knew the road, but he declared his ignorance, adding that 
there was an old man in another village who knew all the intri- 
cacies of the roads. 

The Sult&n then had the ’Alawi and his sons mounted on 
camels, and went with them to the village mentioned. He 
called the old man before him and mquired where the ford was. 
The old man said he had never seen any one cross the river 
excepting on one occasion when it was crossed by a body of men, 
but the place where they passed he could not tell. Had he 
1 [See p. 170, 
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atrength to walk, perhaps he find it out. On this the 

Snlt&n ordered him to be placed on horseback, and the old man 
led them to a certain spot on the bank of the river, when he said, 
I think this was the plaee where the passage was made. Ihe 
Snltim sent some men into the river, but nowhere did thej find 
it fordable. The Sultan, casting himself upon the protection of 
Providence, regardless of himself and fearless of the consequences, 
with the name of God upon bis tongue, urged his horse into the 
stream. His whole army and all his attendants followed his 
example, and, with the assistance of God, crossed the water in 
safety. This was one of the many marvellous deeds of the 
Sttlt&n, in which also the treachery of the infidels became evident 
to all men. 


Destruction of Robbers by Sultan Mas^M. 

I. xiu. 47. 

When Sultdn Mahmud sent costly presents to the ruler of 
Kirm&n, the ambassador who took them proceeded viA Tabbas. 
In the desert of Khabis^ there was a body of Kafaj^ and Buldchis 
who robbed on the highway. They were eighty in number, and 
had built a stronghold upon an eminence, and had sunk a well. 
They had committed many robberies, but their conduct had 
never yet reached the ears of the Sultdn. When the ambassador 
came to this place these people came out and carried off all the 
presents and rarities in his possession. Some of the men at- 
tached to the embassy wefe slain, but others who escaped re* 
turned to Tabbas, and there reported the circumstance to the 
Sultdn, who was proceeding from Ghaznin to Khw&rizm by 
way of Bust. When he arrived at Bust, Sult&n Mas'ud came 
from Hirdt and met him. On his arrival, the Sultdn would not 
look at him or give him his hand, but appeared evidently dis- 
pleased with him. Mas’dd was greatly alarmed, and kissing the 

^ [iSiabls in Yanoiu]^ imtten m the MSS. as Habas, Hasar, Hasir, 

Hnbis, and Khabls.] 

* [So in Mr. Thomas’ MS. The word representing Kafitj is illegible in Mr 
Frins^’s MS., and is omitted m Batan Smgh's ] 
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ground, he asked what &ult he had committed! The Sultdn 
replied, ^^How can 1 be pleased with you, and why should I look 
at you. 'Y ou are my son, and yet robberies are committed under 
your nose without your knowing anything about them?'’ He 
replied, Oh king, I was staying in HirAt, and if robberies are 
committed in the desert of Ehabis, what fault is it of mine!” The 
king replied, “ I care not what you say, but I will not look at 
you unless you bring all the thieves to me, either alive or dead.**' 
Sult&n Mas'ud, after his interview with the SultAn, returned 
to HirAt, and there havmg chosen a party of two hundred men 
he started in search of the robbers, making continual enquiries 
about them. On approaching their fort, it occurred to him that 
they would probably have spies about, and that on hearing of 
the approach of so large a body of horse, they would take to 
flight. He therefore ordered fifty horsemen to &sten on their 
turbans, give their horses their heads, hide their arms under 
their saddles, so that no one could see them, and to ride forward 
and keep the enemy engaged until he should come up. He 
himself slowly followed with 160 horse. The robbers fought 
strenuously, seeing only a few horsemen before them, but sud- 
denly the Sultan Mas’ud came up in the rear and captured them 
all. Not one of them escaped, forty were slain, and forty were 
sent prisoners to the SuItAn. Large booty also was taken. The 
SultAn ordered them to be punished, and they were executed in 
a most ignominious way. The fttme^of his vigilance and justice 
thus spread far and wide. 

PoxBomng a Band of Bobbers. 

I. xiu 48, 

A band of robbers had collected in the desert of KirmAn, and 
whenever the king sent a force against them they saved them- 
selves by flight. SultAn Mas'ud was informed of this when he 
was king in 'IrAk, and after some consideration he hit upon a 
plan for getting rid of them. Some poison was taken out of the 
store-house, and a quantity of apples were brought from IsftdiAn. 
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He then directed a trasty servant to make holes in the apples 
with a bodkin and to introduce the poison. * When the apples 
were all poisoned, they were given in charge of a caravan that 
was passing through the desert. A party of the king’s men was 
also sent with the caravan, and directed to lag behind when they 
approached the haunt of the robbers. The caravan would no 
doubt be attacked and taken, and' the robbers would eat up the 
apples and all of them would die. The king’s men were then 
to advance and liberate the caravan. This scheme was effectually 
carried out. The thieves, delighted* with their prize, devoured the 
apples, and no one that ate thereof ever rose again. Sultdn 
Mas'ud‘*s men then came up, released the merchants, and restored 
them their goods without any loss. By this ingenious scheme ^ 
the robbers were destroyed without giving any trouble to the 
soldiers. The wise may thus learn that stratagem will accom- 
plish that which a thousand horsemen cannot effect. 

Conquest of Ohor hy SuUdn 
III XU 9. 

An injured man came to Sult&n Mas’dd and complained that 
as he was proceeding to Ghor, the chief of the country seized and 
forcibly took from him all his property. A letter was conse- 
quently written to the chief directing the restoration of the 
man^s property. The man got the letter and took it to the chief 
of Ghor. The chief was vexed, and ordered him to be punished. 
The man returned to Ghaznin and complained once more against 
the Ghorians. The Sult&n directed that another letter should be 
written in threatening terms, that if the chief did not in every 
way satisfy the man, he would march against him and humble 
his pnde. The man said, O king, direct that the letter be 
written in as small a compass as possible, because 1 shall 
be forced to swallow it, and if there is but a small quantity of 
paper it will be the easier to get down.’’' Suli&n Mas^ud was 
extremely incensed at this, and on the same day pitched his 
^ 8 deyer or pleasant tnok.]. 
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tents, and mititciied against Ghor. He took possession of the 
eonntry, and chastised the chief, returning to the poor man more 
than had been taken from him« The Amir of Ghor was thus 
punidied fear his tyranny. 

The Punieiiment of Timdn} 
m.xix. 7. 

It is related in the Tiiikh-i NAsiri that during the time Amir 
’ Abdu-r Biashid reigned at Ghaznin, he had a young slave named 
Tdmdn, a man of bad disposition, base and low minded, 'Abdu-r 
Bashid was, however, frvourably disposed towards him, and 
conferred on him a high rank. The slave began to interfere in 
the affairs of government, and being a mean and worthless 
fellow he did all in his power to ruin and extirpate the nobles and 
great men. He showed iavour to Abd Suhail R&zihi, and they 
both joined cause and conspired against the great EhwAja, the 
minister of the throne, 'Abdu-r BazzAk. He quarrelled with 
Ahmad Mairoani and had him suspended and called to account. 
He elevated his own brother, called MuhArak Marde, to high 
rank, and at last entrusted him with several offices at Parshawar. 
He encouraged tale-bearers and back-biters, and these people 
obtained great influence at court. They gave false reports, 
representing that the assignments were in excess of the autho- 
rised amount, and this brought destruction upon the kingdom, 
for the government servants and the orphans were subjected to 
reductions in a manner which had not been resorted to by any 
one before. 

Amongst Ihe other slaves who were notorious for their wicked- 
ness and bad character, was one whose name was Khatib Lut. 
This man was exalted by him and made accountant of the state, 
an office which had been held by EhwAja Abu TAhir Husain 
with grei^ credit and to the satis&ction of the government. 
When three months had dapsed after the EhwAja's appoinir 

1 [I hare notfoand this story la the MSS. that I hare iiB6d.~£D.] 
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meat, he was ordered to go to Hinddstdn, and after eoUeeting 
the rereBaes that eoantiy, to return to the eapHal. 

Ehw&ja Abd Tdhir proceeded to IKnddst&n, and in eyei^ 
place that he visited he foond an agent of Tdmdn oppressing 
the people and exercising authority ; and thns great embuass- 
ment had arisen in the affiurs of the state. The Ehwdja 
reported all the ciroumstances to the Secretary of State, which 
office was then held by Abd*l Fazl Baihaki. When nnmer- 
ous reports had been received from Husain, Snltdn 'Abdorr 
Bashid threatened Tdm^ with condign punishment. Tdm&n 
now became an enemy of Abd-1 Fazl, and secretly circnlated ffilse 
reports against him. The Snltdn, without investigation, ordered 
Tdm&n to seize and imprison Abu-1 Fazl, and plunder his house 
and property. 

When Abd-l Fazl was removed, Tdm&n had an unbounded 
field for the exercise of his power. He conferred a khil’at of in- 
vestiture on Ehatib Ltit, and sent him to Parsh&war. This officer 
lifted the fire of oppression, and exalted the standard of blood- 
shed. He made all kinds of demands upon the people. When 
Ehw&ja Husain reached Parsh&war to examine and report upon 
the affairs of that province, people complained to him against the 
Ehatib. The Ehw&ja admonished him, but it was all in vain. 
The Ehatib gave him disrespectful replies and uttered abusive 
wojrds agunst him to his very face. Husain could not restrain 
his indignation, and ordered him to be taken away firom his 
presence. The matter was reported to T&m&n, who told ’Abdu-r 
Bashid that as Ehatib L&t was aware that Husain had unlaw- 
fully exacted money from the people, the latter had thrown the 
Ehatib into prison with the view that he might retain in safety 
the money which Husain had extorted. 

When T&m&n had made these representations, Amir 'Abdu-r 
Badid ordered him to go and bring Hasain a prisoner to the 
court. T&m&n marched the samenight to Parsh&war with three 
hundred thousand^ horse, and when he arrived there he showed 

1 "Thrannd" i» omitted in ibo Zhutfthi mvdln wliUli at tiie mm 
■ aoodoto. 
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the royal mandate to the governor of the place. He seized 
Khw&ja Husain, and took Khatib out of prison. He dishonoured 
and disgraced many good Musulmans, and then returned to the 
court. 

Slhw&ja Husain was put in heavy chains, and when they 
had reached the pass at Bddri some horsemen came and reported 
that Amir ^Abdu-r Bashid had himself been murdered, md that 
the ingrate Tughril had usurped the government. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, the soldiers, horse and foot, all came 
forward to Khw&ja Husain and said unto him, circumstances 
have now taken altogether a different turn : he who had 
triumphed has been vanquished, and now we are all ready to 
obey your command. What orders may you be pleased to 
address to usP” The Khw&ja replied, ‘‘Your first duty is 
to remove the chains from off my feet, and put them on those 
of Tdm&n.'*' Upon this the soldiers seized Tdm&n, pulled him 
down with great ignominy, and put the chains on his feet. They 
placed the Khw&ja on a horse, and T&m&n, Khatib Lut, and his 
other slaves were seated on camels, and in this manner they 
took them to Ghaznin. God the most glorious and powerful 
thus punished T&m&n for his wickedness. The moral of this 
stoiy is to show the consequences of tale-bearing, and to teach 
that great and wealthy men should not encourage base characters, 
or take wicked men into their favour, and thus bring disgr^e 
and shame upon themselves. 

Anecdote of Sultdn Ibrdhim, 

II. XZIT. 6. 

One day when Sult&n Bazi Ibr&him (God’s mercy on him !) was 
in Ghaznin, he saw a labourer carrying a heavy stone on bis head 
to some building which was then in course of erection, and that 
he staggered under the load. The Sult&n, observing his suffering, 
ordered him to put down the stone. The labourer obeyed his 
orders, and after that time the stone remained on that identical 
spot. One day, some of the royal attendants represented to the 
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king that the stone was still lying in the plain, that it frightened 
the horses and prevented them passing on quietly, and that it 
would be well if the king gave the order to have it removed. 
The king said, I have once ordered it to be placed where it is, 
and there would be an incongruity in my now ordering it to be 
removed. So the stone remained lying in the plain of Ghaznin, 
and in order^to maintain the words of the Sult&n, his sons also 
would not, any of them, suffer it to be taken away.^ 


Death of Mahk Areldn. 

I. T 147 

It is narrated that after the demise of Sult4n Mas’dd bin 
Ibr&him, Malik Arsldn, his son, mounted the throne, and deter- 
mined to overthrow Sult&n Bahr&m Sh&h. This prince fled 
from his brother, accompanied by only one of his attendants, and 
they took the precaution of having their horses shod backwards. 
He proceeded first to Sistdn, from thence to Kirro&n, and at last 
he threw himself on the protection of Sultan Sanjar, who, espous- 
ing his cause, marched to Ghaznin against Malik Arsldn, and 
defeated him there, on Wednesday, the fourteenth of Shawwdl, 
A.H. 511 (Feb. 1118, A.D.). Sult&n Sanjar appointed Sultdn 
Bahr&m Shdh his deputy in Ghaznin and Hindustan, and 
having seated him on the throne, he himself went to Balkh. 
When Sult&n Sanjar had returned, Malik Arsl&n again advanced 
to recover his kingdom, and Bahrdm Shah retired towards Balkh, 
from whence Sult&n Sanjar sent out a force to meet him. He 
thereupon returned to Ghaznin. Malik ArsUn fled before him, 
and being pursued, was captured in the Shakr&n^ hills, and 
despatched to the next world. The army then returned to 
Balkh. 

^ [Thu story u told m the JLkhldk^i Muhikiif but is there attnbuted to Mahmiid.] 
> These are the mi* spoken of in the aooonnt of Snlt&n Jal&ln-d din’s retreat to 
Hindnst&n. [The name u wntten Safian” in Mr. Pnnsep’s MS.] 
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, MukamiMd Sim*t Vietory otef Kola 
lI.s!L4S.] 

It ifl related that wkea the martyr Ma’izza>d &iiya 'wab^d dia 
Mohammad S4m (May €h>d Hfaimin* his tomb,) was about to 
fi^ht the second time agiuiutt Sda, between Hanjar* and Tabar- 
hindh,* it became known to Mm that (the enemy) kept their 
elephants drawn up in a sepwate array wlwn ^repuing fbr 
action. The horses were a&aid of tiiem, and this was an element 
of disaster. When the opposing forces approached each other 
and the camp fires were visible on either side, the Sult&n gave 
directions that every man should collect plenty of wood befpre 
^ his tent. At night he directed a party of soldiers to remain in 
the camp, and to keep fires burning all the night, so that the 
enemy might suppose it to be thmr camping ground. The SuH4n 
then marched off in another direction with the main body of his 
army. The infidels saw the fires and felt assured of their ad- 
versaries being there encamped. The Sultdn marched all mght 
and got in the rear of Kola. At dawn he made his onslaught 
upon the camp followers* And killed many men. When the rear 
pressed back on the mmn army Kola son^t to retreat, but he 
could not get his forces in order, nor the dephants under con- 
trol. The battle became general, the miomy was signally de- 
feated, and Kola was taken prisoner. The Musulm&ns obtained 
a complete victory and the Sult4n returned triumphant. 

Equity of Muhammad 8dm. 

[I. Ti 87] 

When the heroic Sultan Muhammad S&m, the honour of the 
world and of religion, who by his sword had darkened the pros- 

[Tbe JTo-tMr and Tabakdt-i Nittri {infrd) use the same term " Xola.” 
Tbe word signifies “liastard*’ in Persian, and Plndits so en^lainsit — ^Briggs. 
Diruhta 1 . 179 .] 

* ["nie orfbogn^lij is donbtftiL In two HS. it is ttr. TJunnas* MS. has 

%&] V 

* [Mr. ThomaiT MS. gives the name so distinody. The other two MSS. are de- 

feotiTe, and bmply gat y.V’ See note on the name m the UtithUt Kdari, 
mfia ] « [PtSM, baggage.] 
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perity of liho kfldob, awtttlMd opoB Kahrw&lOt h» owtadned a 
defeat, and Ktsmed mtbonf ha^Qf effected biff elgeet. He 
tbett made preparations to retrieve his fisasfers mid avenge 
his toss of feme and treasure. One of his well-vdshers reo 
presented to him that in Nahrudk there resided a certain 
person, by name Wasa Abhir,^ erbo was one of the head men 
of the city. This man always sent consignments of his 
merchandize to his agents for sale, and at that time there was 
property belon^ng to him in Ghaznin, to the amount of ten lacs 
of rupees. It was suggested to the king, that were he to con- 
fiscate this money to his own use, he might by mesne of it be 
enabled to raise an army and replenish the exhausted treasury. 
The king wrote his answer on the back of the petition, to the 
effect that, if Nahrw&la fells into my hands, then the appropria- 
tion of Wdsd Abhis' wealth would be lawful, but to seize his pro- 
perty in Ghaznin would be contrary to the dictates of justice. 
So he did not touch the money ; and his virtue met its reward, 
for it happened that, two years afterwards, the most generous 
king, the staff of the world and supporter of reli^on (may the 
Almighty be merciful to him and pardon him '), marched at the 
head of his army feom Dehli, and conquered the territory, and 
punished the people for their previous misconduct. So the whole 
world received proofe that the injury which the cause bad once 
received was but as a black spot on the fiice of The Faith to 
guard it from the effects of an evil eye. 

Preface. — Peaih of Ndmw-d din Kubdcha. 

In the beginning of Babru-l awwal,'625 h. (Jan. 1228), the 
king of kings, Shamsu-d dunya wau-d din sent an army to repress 
the inroads of Ndsiru-d din Knbficha. Unable to oppose this 
feroe, Nfisiru-d din sent his forees in boats to the fintof Bhakkar. 
The royal feroes reached Bhakkar on the 10th, and under the 
directions of Niz&mu-l Mnlk, made preparations for assaulting 
the fort. The attadc was made on the 1st Jum&da-l awwal, and 
> [»Bei4 Aims” is «m MS., -AM Abhar," la anotiiw.l 
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was sncoessfbl that N&sira-d din was driven from the fortifi- 
eations (hisdr) and compelled to take refiige in the inner fort 
{UTah) without the assailants losing a single man. A proolama- 
of amnesty to all Musulm&ns was then issued, which was joyfully 
accepted, NAsiru-d din, with his few remaining adherents offered 
to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to send away his sons 
and his treasure, but was told that hc must hasten to make an 
unconditional surrender. He had no faith in his conqueror, and 
preferred death to submission ; so on the night of Thursday, the 
19th Jum Ada-1 Akhir he went to the bank of the nver and cast 
himself into the water. The good fortune of NizAmu-1 Mulk 
thus gained a complete victory. 

A Rare Animal. 

IV xxm 4 

Abd BihAn^ mentions in his writings that within the bounda- 
ries of HindustAn, to the east of the Ganges, in the forests of 
Oudh, there exists an animal called Shard. It is larger than a 
rhinoceros, ‘ and has two long horns and a small trunk. On 
the back it has four protuberances resembling four feet. It is so 
powerful that it will attack an elephant and tear him asunder. 
No animal has strength enough to contend against it, nor does 
man venture to hunt it, in fact nothing has power over it except 
death. Besides natural death, one cause of its destruction is 
that it often takes up an animal on its horns and tosses it in the 
air. The flesh adhering to the horns creates worms, which 
felling on its back, eat into the flesh till it becomes very sore ; 
they then attack its stotnach and destroy it. Or, if there be a 

1 [Sir H. Elliot omitted tliu passage from the Teision giyen by Raahidu>d dfn 
(VoL i. p. 61). Bematid's translation says the animal is to be fonnd in the Eonkan 
{J^ragmmUy p. 109), and Rashidn-d din confirms this (Lnoknow MS ). The page is 
mtrodnoed m apeal^ of the Eonkan, so that there can be httle doubt of the Eonkan 
being there intended. In the passage before ns, the locahty is. distinctly given as 
^ east of the Ganges,’* and the name of it is no doubt Oudh, though Mr. Pnnsep’s 
MS. gives only ** Ou.” Eonkan and Ganges (Gang) present only a difference of one 
letter in the original characters.! 

» [The word in the text may hd read Aery, "rhinoceros,’’ orrery, <*wolfi’'] 
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high mountidn near, when it thunders, it will rash as if to attack 
(some unseen foe) and Ming from the mountain destroy itself. 
People go out to pick up its horns. Its specific peculiarities 
(khdssiyaf) are not known. 

A DeBcription of the Rukh. 

IV. xxm. 5. 

This animal resembles a camel. It has two protuberances 
on the back and it generally has teeth, the limbs and organs of 
the body are venomous, and no other animal can escape it. Its 
spittle, dung, etc., are all deadly poison. Whatever meets its 
eye becomes its prey, for it runs as swift as the wind, and over- 
takes all creatures. It kills every animal that it may encounter. 
If anyone takes refuge from it in the top of a high tree which 
it cannot get up, it stands at the foot, and curling its tail into a 
Sort of ladle, it tosses its water up— this in a very few moments 
brings its victim down. If any one to avoid it gets into a well, 
it will stand at the brink and cast its dung and urine down, and 
if one drop of this &lls upon a man he will die. 
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TAJTT-L MA-^SIB, 

HASAN NIZAMf. 

This celebrated work is devoted chiefly to the history of 
Entbu-d din Aibak, but it also contains portions of the history of 
his predecessor Muhammad Gb&zi, and his successor, Shamsu-d 
din Altamsh, but without any notice of Ardm, the son and im- 
mediate successor of Eutbu-d din. The name of T&ju-l Ma-dsir 
is nowhere given to the work by the author himself, but it has 
never been known by any other name from the earliest period. 
It means ^^The Grown of Exploits.’’ Titles similar to this 
are common in Asiatic literature, the most celebrated being 
the Ti^u^t Tawdrikh of the Turkish historian Sa"du-d din Mu- 
hammad, better known as Ehw&ja Effendi, the Prince of Otto- 
man Historians.”^ Oonsidering that the historical portion of 
this work is devoted exclusively to India, it enjoys a wide repu- 
tation throughout the Eastern Muhammadan world; which is 
ascribable less to the subject of the history than to the peculiar 
mode of its treatment. This has already been brought to the 
knowledge of European scholars by a very good account which 
has been given of the work by Hammer, in his life of Eutbu-d 
din Aibak, contained in the Gemdldesaal der Lehmalesdhreihmgen 
grosser Mdskfntscher Serrscher, (Vol. iv. pp. 172-182). He re- 

^ A. L. DaTid’B Ommmsr of th$ TmrJMh Jjmguago^ p 1, where there ii a long 
extract giTen from the work* More may be fonnd reqpectmg the author and the 
work m the B^ogrophU Vnk, VoL zxxiz. p. 899 ; the Bonny Oyekpadut^ Vol. zx, 
p. 292, and the CfmkUhUd. Cttom, Other worka with the title of are 

noticed, but with eome onuieiooB, by Higi Kh a lfa ; Bibho, Vol. u. pp, 91-4. 
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masks that Xntba-d din would probably have been enrolled 
among other conquerors of whom history is silent, had not Hasan 
Niz&mi of Lahore, the writer of the Mordsir^ entered 

into competition with S&bi the historian of K£bas, and ^tbi the 
historian of Subuktigin and Mahmiid. This is paying too great 
a compliment to the historical value of the work, for the simple 
style of the TahahdUi Ndstri, a work nearly contemporaneous, 
was much better adapted to rescue from oblivion the exploits ot 
Kutbu-d din, who receives his due share of notice in that history. 

The Tdjthl Ma-dstr is in fact exceedingly poor in historical 
details, though the period of which it treats is one of the most 
interesting in the history of Asia, — that of the first permanent 
establishment of the Muhammadan power in India, In contains, 
according to Hammer’s enumeration, twelve thousand lines, of 
which no less than seven thousand consist of verse, both Arabic 
and Persian. It is swelled out to this unnecessary magnitude 
by the introduction of tedious and meaningless descriptions and 
digressions, which amount to not less than an hundred in the 
first half of the work. M. Hammer considers that there are 
fewer in the second, as the descriptive faculty seems to have been 
exhausted ; but this apparent barrenness is occasioned more by 
the omission of the marginal notes indicating their recurrence, 
than by any exhaustion of the author’s power, which flows on to 
the end in an even strain of eloquence, which is perfectly mar- 
vellous for its abundance, continuity, and fantasticness. It is 
produced apparently with but little effort, leaving us to regret 
that the author should have admitted into an historical woric 
BO much rhapsodical and tropological stuff, which is of little 
use except to show his powers of &ncy and invention. It is, 
however, this which constitutes its value in the estimation of 
oriental writers, who to this day are fond of attempting imita- 
tions, without any of the richly exuberant vein of Hasan Niz&mi. 

Towards the close, indeed, there is a new variety of illustra- 
tion, which makes it appear that the descriptions are fewer. But 
though fewer, th^ are much longer, for here the author occa- 
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fidoDally introdaces a Bubordinate series of descriptions, or 
within one leading subject. For instance, in the second half we 
have images derived from mirrors, pens, and chess, each running 
on for many pages, but all containing several minor descriptions 
referrible, as it were, to those chief subjects. Here also we are 
introduced to new conceits, where whole sentences and pages are 
made to consist of nothing but sibilants and labials. Even the 
death of Muhammad Gh&zi is not sufficient to repress the gaiety 
of his imagmation, for we are told that, one or two men out of 
the three or four conspirators, inflicted five or six wounds upon 
the lord of the seven climes, and his spirit flew above the eight 
paradises and the nine heavens, and joined those of the ten Evan- 
gelists.” 

Some of the passages where these descriptions are introduced 
are noticed in the following abstract, showing that they are 
derived from anything in heaven or earth, as the prolific fancy of 
the author may suggest. The Gemaldesaal has given the follow- 
ing classified distribution of them : — Of nature, its elements and 
phenomena, — ^fire, water, heat, cold, lightning, thunder, rain, 
snow, the sea, the desert, fields, woods, meadows, and gardens. 
Of seasons, — day, morning, evening, night, spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. Of flowers, — the rose, the tulip, the basi- 
licon, the jasmin, the lily, the narcissus, the violet, the lotus, 
the hyacinth, the anemone. Of fruits, — ^the pomegranate, the 
apple, the orange, the citron. Of beasts, — ^the lion, the serpent, 
the elephant, the horse, the camel, the lynx, the falcon, the 
peacock, the dog. Of war and its appurtenances, — ^the contend- 
ing armies, arrows, bows, clubs, lances, spears, daggers, and spoils. 
Of musical instruments, — kettle-drums, viols, tymbals, and bar- 
bytons. Of beautiful women, — cheeks, hair, curls, eyes, and 
moles. Of festivals and their appurtenances, — cup-bearers, 
singers, bowls, wines, and fire-pans ; and lastly, pens, physicians, 
and learned men. Most of these have been given in the follow- 
ing abstract in the order in which they occur, and they by 
no means include the whole series introduced by the author. 
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The reader may satisfy himself of the nature of these descrip- 
tions by reading the commencement of one devoted to the sword, 
which he will find in the absti^tct under ^^The Conquest of 
Gw&liir/’ If he should be desirous of seeing the conclusion of 
it, ho will find it in the Oemalde%aal^ pp. 178, 179. 

There is but little related of the author by biographers, and 
all we know of him is to be ascertained only from his own ac- 
count in the preface of the Tdjvrl Ma-dsir. He gives his own 
name as Hasan Niz&mi simply. Mirkhond in his prefiuse, and 
H&ji Ehalfa (No. 2051), call him Sadru-d din Muhammad bin 
Hasan Niz&mi, and so he is styled by Abu-1 Fazl, in an un- 
translated chapter of the Ayin-% AkbarL Hammer calls him 
Hasan Niz&mi of Lahore, but that was neither his birthplace 
nor chief residence. 

Hasan Niz&mi was bom at Naish&ptir, and he tells us that he 
never dreamt of travelling abroad, until the troubles of his 
native country of Elhur&s&n induced him to seek a residence 
elsewhere. Another cause was that no regard was paid to 
learning, in consequence of these distractions, and that ignorant 
and envious men were seeking to injure him, for it is a matter 
of common observation that *Hhe wise are rarely regarded in 
their own country.^' 

He for a long time entertained the thought of leaving his 
country before he could put it into execution, and at last, when 
the disorders of which he complains had reached their climax, 
and he himself was reduced to the greatest distress, “ in the very 
prime of manhood, and before his hair began to turn gray,’’ he 
left his native city, notwithstanding the continued remonstrances 
of his friends, to which he had yielded for some time. He set 
out for Ghazni, at the suggestion of Shaikh Muhammad K&fi, 
and on his arrival at that capital, after being delayed by a severe 

' This resembloB the Hindi proyerb, Apn$ gdnw hdjogi^ an gdnvo hd ttdh. The 
jogi of ,hiB own Tillage » a deity in another,** and our Sayiour when he aayi, 
** A prophet u not without honour Bare m hu own country, and m hia own house, 
is merely repeating a common Asiatio proTcrb. 
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aktai^ of hr«t on the voad, he made leirenl agreeable acquaint- 
ances amongst tiie learned, and after a idiort time departed 
in company with some of his new fnends for DAli, ^*the country 
of mercy and the altar of wealih. — The reins of chmoe were 
given to his horse, the traverser -of deserts and the passer of 
hills. — The heat of the fiety blast (q»eaed the very gates of hell, 
and the wild beaats of the mountain and deserts sought for the 
(hade of trees.— 'The boughs of the jungle yrtste so closely 
interlaced, that the wind in the midst of them was confined like 
a bird in a cage. — A tigw was seen in every forest. — In every 
ravine and plain poisonous serpents were met with. — It came 
into his thoughts, will the boat of his hfo ever reach the shore 
of safety 7 — The crow-like Hmdds had intercepted the roads, and 
in the rapidity of their movements exceeded the wild ass and the 
deer, you mig^t say they were demons in human form, and 
covered with blackness.” 

Having escaped from all these dangers, he arrived at Dehli, 
and paid his respects to the Chief Judge, Sharfii-l Mulk, and 
was received with great kindness. After he had resided for 
some time in this <nty, his irimide recommended him to write 
somelhing m the shape of contemporary history, “for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the powers of his style,” and as the king 
had about that time issued orders that an account of his victories 
should be recorded, Hasira lUizimi determined to engage himself 
upon that particular subject. 

With regard to the dedication of his work, Hammer informs 
ns (GemSld., iv. 174), that “ this history of Kutbn-d din Aibak, 
was composed by Nizfimi, his contemporary, as early as twelve 
years after his death, for Muhammad bin S&m bin Husain, the 
ruler of Lahore, who styled himself * Ndsir-i Amiru-1 Muminin, 
helper of the prince of the believers.' Hizimi of Lahore, a slave 
of Muhammad bin S&m, wrote this history for his master, who 
being an admirer of the great achievements of Aibak, took them 
for the model and rule of his reign.” ^ 

There is evidently a great misapprehension here respecting 
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Bluhammad bin S&m, wbo is no other than the bmous Moham- 
mad Ghori, the master of Eatbn-d din Aibak. Muhammad Ghori 
died before Kutbu-d din reigned, and he could not therefore bare 
taken his own slave for his great exemplar. What the author 
really says regarding this potentate is this : After dwelling on 
the advantage and necessity of holy wars, without which the fold 
of Muhammad^'s flock could never be flOiled, he says that such 
a hero as these obligations of religion require has been found, 
“ during the reign of the lord of the world Mu'izzu-d dunyd 
wau-d din, the Sult&n of Sult&ns, Abti-1 Muzafiar Muhammad 
bin S&m bm Husain, in the person of the puissant Sult&n, the 
lord of the fortunate conjunction of the planets, the pole of the 
world and religion, the pillar of Isl&m and Musulm&ns, the asylum 
of princes and sult&ns, the destroyer of infldels and plural- 
worshippers, etc., the Khusru of Hindustan, Abti-1 bans Aibak 
the Sult&n,*’ and that “ Almighty God had selected him from 
amongst the kings and emperors of the time,'' for he had em- 
ployed himself in extirpating the enemies of religion and the 
state, and had deluged the land of Hind with the blood of their 
hearts, so that to the very day of resurrection travellers would 
have to pass over pools of gore in boats, — ^had taken every fort 
and stronghold which he attacked, and ground its foundations and 
pillars to powder under the feet of fierce and gigantic elephants, — 
had made the heads of crowned B£is crown the top of impaling 
posts, — ^had sent the whole world of idolatry to the fire of hell, 
by the well-watered blade of his Hindi sword, — ^had founded 
mosques and colleges in the places of images and idols, — and had 
made the names of Haushirw&n, Bustam, and H&tim T&i to be 
forgotten.” Such was the hero to the record of whose ilchieve- 
ments the work was principally dedicated. 

The Tdju^l MordMr was commenced in the year 602 H. (1205 
A.D.), in the eighth month of which (Sha'b&n) Muhammad Ghori 
died, and it is evident that it was begun before his death, because 
• the pre&ce, which, however unusual, was really composed at the 
beginning, and not the conclusion of the work, contains a prayer 

14 
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for prolongation of his life and the prosperitj of his 
kingdom. 

The histoiy opens with the transactions of the year 587 h. 
(1191 A.]>.), when Mohammad Ghori nndertook his expedition 
to India to retrieve the dreadfiil disaster he had a short time 
before experienced on the field of N&r&in, near Th&nesar, to 
which, however the courtly historian makes no allusion. The 
copies ordinarily to be met with carry the history down to the 
year 614 h. (1217 A.D.), or seven years after the death of Eutbu-d 
din, and at the close of that portion the author indulges in a pane- 
gyric on his own work, in which he invites the reigning monarch 
Shamsu-d din, the second Alexander, to compare his work with 
those of other celebrated historians, and he will see that it is 
“superior to anything written by ancients or modems,'’ and 
he concludes by saying, that if his life is spared, he will continue 
the work in the same manner. That he did so continue it is 
evident from a very valuable copy in the possession of Naww&b 
Zi&n-d din of Dehli, written as early as the ear 779 H. (1377-8 
A.D.) in the Naahh character styled JSyjdzi, In this, though 
itself imperfect at the end, we have the history carried down even 
twelve years later, or to 626 h. (1228-9 A.D.), and it is not im- 
probable that it might have been prolonged to the close of Shamsu-d 
din’s reign, or seven years later than this period. From the 
general meagreness of historical details, it cannot be said that 
this deficient portion is worth much enquiry. 

Beyond the praise which the author bestows upon his heroes, 
there is nothing to indicate that he was contemporary with the 
events which he describes, and the absence of all particulars, as 
well as a certain confusion and indistinctness about some of the 
dates, show that he was no active participator in any of his 
patrons’ campaigns. It is singularly strange that he says 
nothing of the transactions of Eutbu-d din’s actual reign, for the 
same short chapter records his accession and his death. 

The following abstract contains all that is of the remotest 
historical interest in the work, no name or event bring omitted. 
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The passages between inverted commas imply that the words of 
the original have been translated, bnt even in these many inter- 
mediate words, such as synonyms and reduplications of the same 
expression, have been omitted, and it has been considered suf- 
ficient to group together words and phrases, which, though 
actually to be found in the Ma-dstr do not in the transla- 
tion preserve the exact order of the original. The passages in 
the first chapter, which are printed in italics indicate that they 
are written in Arabic, and nearly the same proportion of Arabic 
occurs throughout the work, showing that, without a knowledge 
of that language, it would be impossible to understand thoroughly 
the To^thl Ma-^dair. 

The Tdju4 Ma-da%r is rare in Europe. Hammer^ says that 
the only copy to be found is in the royal library of Vienna, but 
there is one also in the British Museum. In India it is by no 
means uncommon, much less so than the difficulty of under- 
standing the work would lead one to suppose. The copy in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is a very clean one, 
but abounds with errors, and many chapters are recopied towards 
the close. There is a beautiful copy in the Dehli College, and 
there is one of surpassing excellence belonging to Maulavi 
Sadru-d din, the Sadru-s sudur of Dehli, written in the Naskh 
character, apparently about three hundred years ago, by Mu- 
hammad bin Muhammad, who professes to have copied it from 
the author’s autograph. The transcriber imitates successfully 
the style of the work in a chapter at the end, devoted to its 
praise. 

There are also two good copies of the Mordm in the 

library of Naww&b Sir&ju-l mulk, but so little known and 
appreciated as to be lettered, one the Tdrikh-% Mahmdd Oha^nM^ 
the other Jahdn-hmhd , but all must yield the palm to Naww&b 
Zi&u-d din’s copy noticed above, on account of its containing the 
additional matter, but it must be confessed that the character 

^ QmMdmal d$r toL it. p. 17S. 

// 
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is not easy to read, and the mannscript is nnfortimately dunaged 
by water and worms. 

The copy noticed above, whidx shows the verses in separate 
Unes detached from the prose, contains 670 pages of twenty lines 
each } the additional matter being comprised in thirty pages. 

[The following Ahetiaot wu prepared entiidy hj Sir H. Elhot himedf ] 

Abstbact. 

• Inmmn ofSindmtdn. 

“ In the year 687 h. (1191 a.i>.), the Lord of the World, the 
Sultan of SuMdm, Mu’wsa/utrd dunyd wau-d din (Mnhammad 
Ghori) t» a ha^^ moment, and under a fortunate star, departed 
from Ghazna, may Ghd protect tt from ealamtttee f 
Had he not imparted movement to his hands and rema. 

The feet of his ettrrupe would have stopped the air m its course. 
ff hw horse be so weaned that it cannot carry him. 

His courage would urge him against his enemies. 

Having equipped and set in order the army of Isl&m, and 
unfurled the standards of victory and the flags of power, trusting 
in the and of the Almighty, he proceeded Awards Hinddstdn. 

His standards proclaim victory. 

Indeed, they are almost prepared to wnte the book of victory. 

His ensigns and black umbrella are foil of adornment, 

How beautiful on the foce of time are the curls «D.A.freeleles of 
the state ! 

When the tentof etermlprospenty,encompa8aedby^lendoiur,arrmd 
near Lohdr, and when the air of that eomtry became perfumed 
and cresumted by the dust of the armies and the shoes of the horses, 
the great Sadr EiwAmu-l mulk Riihu-d din Hamza, who was 
among the eh^fs of the country and the renowned of the stade, and 
had obtained distmction by the customs of embassage and the pro- 
prieties <f missions, and his poniron in the semes of the sMum 
’ Oonrt (may Qod surround it with increased glory) / had met with 
approval, and in the bwuty of his moral character and the 
eaeeUence of his endowments, the above mentioned person, in whose 
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meritt aU eoneurred, and from the flame of whoee wiedom and the 
hgM ef whm penetration tdnmdaid deUghi and perfeet good 
fortune arose. 

Indeed att hnds of exeeUeneea united tn Me person, 

And he teas emgularly endowed in the praettee of aU virtues, 

He 'was sneh a 8adr that the suhdanee of greatness found in 
him a soul. 

He was aseaia. which the eyes of meanmg fonnd v%mn. 

Such was the man who was sent on an emhassg to Ajmfr, 
in order that the Bii (Pithaurd) of that country might see the 
right way without the intervention of the sword, and that he 
might incline from the track of opposition into the path of pro- 
priety, leaving his airy follies for the institute of the knowledge of 
Ood, and acknowled^g the expediency of uttering the words of 
martyrdom and repeating the precepts of the law, and might 
abstain from mfldehty and darkness, which entails the loss of this 
world and that to come, and might place in his ear the ring of 
slavery to the suhhme Court, (may God exalt it f) whibh is the 
centre of justice and mercy, and the pivot of the Bultdns of the 
world, and by these means and modes might cleanse the fords of a 
good Ife from the sms ofmpunty. 

When the ambassador arrived in the country of Ajmir, and 
tM accordance with his orders brought forward the conditions of his 
mmion, and in uttering his speech presented the usual mducemmts 
of fixing the mmd, and adorned the selection of his words with the 
excellence of their significatums, and strung well the pearls <f ex- 
hortations and admonitions upon the thread of style. 

They were such words that f the world were to hear them. 

On account of their beauty the people would meUne to become ears. 

Your words are right and your meanmg correct. 

Your opinion is the soul and your greatness the body. 

Your words are the product of the bough of rhetoric. 

And your clemency is the fruit of the seed of eloquence. 

In no respect did the words <f Hireats, or promi/sm beeome 
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iukAKsked in tiie heart of that num of durk mderstandmg, nor ' 
did achantoffee or menaces addregsed to the heart {and indeed he 
who menaces offers the altematire of adeawlagei^ hare place 
in the hseBting of that ohstinate, fer from his lar^e army and 
gremdewr the deeire of something Uke the conquest of the world 
had raised a phantom in his imagination; and he remained 
neglectful of the subtle principle that amaes do not profit when 
the Ume has passed, and he had placed on the shelf of forgetful- 
ness the good numm that “when fate comes the field of oppor- 
tuviby is narrowed f and had not read tbe ditine order that “ St ts 
a duty imposed on me to five cad to the faitlfvl and in the ^ht 
of his idolafyy the commands of the lam wore the dreams of 
oppression, and the light of mstruction showed the darhness of 
his pertUtion, and since in the subhme understanding of the 
sovereign which derived cad and support from the world of 
hokness, and the light of his wisdom exceeds and surmounts that 
splendour of the son and moon. 

If Us light were to contend with the dawn. 

Even Us night would exceed the bnUiancy of the day. 

Gk>ld would not be produced from earth by the power of the 
sun, 

Unless his wisdom hsA power over the sun. 

When these cvrcumstances were represented, and the intetti- 
genee of the declarations of that Qodrforsahen reached the 
blessed hearing, which was filled with gladness, the ngns of dxs- 
turbance overspread his auspveious countenance. 

Conquest of Apnlr. 

He accordingly prepared for an expedition against the and 
mounted his steed, of which there is a poetical description. 
“The victorious army on the right and on the left departed 
towards Ajmir.” “ When the Kola (natural son) of the R&i of 
Ajmir, the vaunts of whose courage had reached the ears of &r 
and near, heard of the approach of the auspidous standards 
and the victorious armies, he advanced for the purpose of fight- 
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ing, and liaviiig adjusted the robe of slaughter and the arms of 
battle, marched on over hills and deserts with a well-equipped 
army, the number which cannot be conceived in the picture- 
gidlery of the imagination.” 

^^When the crow-faced Hindus began to sound their white 
shells^ on the backs of the elephants, you would have said that 
a river of pitch was flowing impetuously down the face of a 
mountain of blue."' 

Description and attributes of elephants, spears, and arrows. — 
The army of Isifim was completely victorious, and an hundred 
thousand grovelhng Hindus swiftly departed to the fire of hell.” 
The B&i of Ajmir was taken prisoner during the action, but his 
life was spared. After this great victory, the army of Isl&m 
marched forward to Ajmir, where it arrived at a fortunate mo- 
ment and under an auspicious bird, and obtained so much booty 
and wealth, that you might have said that the secret depositories 
of the seas and hills had been revealed." 

Poetical description of fountains, gardens, birds, and flowers. — 
While the Sult&n remained at Ajmir, “ he destroyed the pillars 
and foundations of the idol temples, and built in their stead 
mosques and colleges, and the precepts of Isl&m, and the customs 
of the law were divulged and established.” The B&i of Ajmir, 
who had managed to obtain his release, or at least, immunity 
from punishment, and whose ancient hatred against the Musul- 
m&ns was deeply rooted and concealed in the bottom of his 
heart,” appears to have been detected in some intrigue, which 
IS only very obscurely indicated, so that orders were issued for 
his death, and ^^the diamond-like sword severed the head of 
that abandoned wretch from his body.” 


^ ^ in the original, to which, as no meaning is attached m the diction- 

aries, 1 haye thought myself warranted in translatmg thus , but a few pages after 
this (the fourth instance of their being used), these words cannot bear this meaning, 
because the instruments m that case were sounded by the Muha m mad an s, to whom 
shells are an abomination. In that passage 1 have called this instrument a kettle- 
drum, as it resembles a shell m shape. 
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Gimmment ofjjmir eot^erred on the wnttf BM PUhmtrd^^ 

“ The eon of B&i Fithanri, in vhose qaalitiee and habits the 
proof of coinage and the indexes of wisdom were apparent, and 
who, both abroad and at home, exhibited &mi]iarity with recti- 
tude, and prognostications of goodness, was appointed to the 
government of Ajmir. 

***** 

27te Conquest of LehU. 

After settling the affairs of Ajmir, the conqueror marched 
“ towards Dehli (may God preserve its prosperity and perpetuate 
its splendour !) which is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
When he arrived at Dehli, he saw “ a fortress which m height 
and strength had not its equal nor second throughout the length 
and breadth of the seven climes.” The army encamped around 
the fort. “ A torrent of blood flowed on the field of battle, and it 
became evident to the chiefs that if they did not seek for safety 
from the sword of the king of the earth, and if they should 
deliver into the hands of Satan the time of option and the reins 
of good counsel, the condition of Dehli would be like that of 
Ajmir ; so from the dread of kingly punishment, the B&i and 
mukaddams of that country placed their heads upon the line of 
slavery, and their feet within the circle of obedience, and made 
firm the conditions of tribute {md^uzdri) and the usages of 
service.” 

The Sult&n then returned “towards the capital of Ghazna 
(may God preserve it in prosperity ')” but “ the army remained 
encamped within the boundaiy of Dehli, at the mauza of 
Indarpat (Indraprastha).” 

The Government of Ebhrdm and Sdmdna. 

The Government of the frrt of Kohr&m and of S&m&na were 
made over by the Snlt&n to “ Kutbu-d din, on whose fortunate 

1 This u the l>««Siiig m the onginal, hot in the pieoeding' chapter the name of 
theBhiunotgiTen. In thu it ic qpdt Pitanrh. There m mention of the eon 
not natonl son Min the pnoedug chapter. * 
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forehead the light of world-conquest shone conspicuous,'^ ^^and 
who hj his lofty coun^e and pure &ith without doubt was 
worthy of the kingdom and suitable for the throne of sovereignty ; 
and by the aid of his sword of Yemen and dagger of India be- 
came established in independent power over the countries of 
Hind and Sind.'^ “ He purged by his sword the land of Hind 
from the filth of infidelity and vice, and freed the whole of that 
country from the thorn of Gud-plurality, and the impurity of 
idol-worship, and by his royal vigour and intrepidity, left not 
one temple standing.” He extinguished the flame of discord 
by the splendour of the light of justice, and the smoke of the 
darkness of oppression vanished from the fitce of the earth.” 

The chiefe of the country around Eohr&m came to pay their 
respects and acknowledge fealty, and he was so just and generous 
that the name of Naushirw&i and the tale of H&tim T&i were 
in course of oblivion." 

An assembly is commenced, a feast is held, and the sumptuous 
preparations described. — The merits of cup-bearers, wine, goblets, 
companions, flowers, hunting, horses, &lcons, panthers, dogs, 
and huntsmen are poetically eulogized. 

The fkght of Jatwdn and Death tn Batik. 

‘‘When the honoured month of Eamazdn, 688 h., the 
season of mercy and pardon, arrived, fresh intelligence was 
received at the auspicious Court, that the accursed Jatw&n, 
having admitted the pride of Satan into his brain, and placed the 
cup of chieftainship and obstinacy upon hU head, had raised his 
hmid in fight against Nusratu-d din, the Commander, under the 
fort of H&nsi, with an army animated by one spirit.’' 

Digressions upon spears, the heat of the season, night, the 
new moon, morning, and the sun. — Eutbu-d din mounted his 
horse, and “ marched during one night twelve parasangs.” “The 
accursed Jatw&n, when he heard the news of the arrival of the 

^ The preTsili throiighoiit. He wbb probably a mcro leader of the Jat 

whifih atill mMntaina xti poflition in the Boighboiiihood of thu loene of aotusL 
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Tictorions annies, felt himself compelled to depart from under 
the fort,’’ and fledL ^^The soldiers of Isl&m came up to the 
army of Hind on the borders of B^igar; and although Jatw&n 
saw there was no chance of successful opposition in battle, yet 
as he saw destruction impending on him from the throat of 
the dragon, and the road for fUght was blocked up, and the 
standards of the State and royal victory were unfurled, yielding 
to the necessity of the case, and not at his own option,” he pre- 
pared for fight, and the noise of the hautbois and shells con- 
founded the world, the thunder of the drums ascended to heaven, 
and the blast of the brazen clarions resembled the sounding 
trump (of resurrection.)'’ 

The armies attacked each other like two hills of steel, and 
the field of battle became tulip-dyed with the blood of the war- 
riors."— Poetical digression on swords, daggers, spears, and maces. 
— ^The Hindfis were com^etely defeated, and their leader slain. 

Jatw4n, who was the essence of vice and turbulence, and the 
rod of infidelity and perverseness, the friend of grief, and the con- 
panion of shame, had his standards of God-plurality and ensigns 
of perdition lowered by the hand of power ; ” “ and the dust of 
the field of battle was commingled with the blood of that God- 
abandoned wretch, and the whole country was washed from the 
filth of his idolatry." — Praise ofKutbu-d din's justice, encourage- 
ment of the learned, and his civil administration. Mention of 
the booty taken by the Musulm&ns. — He marched to H&usi, 
and encamped there a few days, in order to repair the fort, and 
after that returned towards Eohr&m, which acquired fresh beauty 
from his blessed feet." 

The intelligence of this happy victory and these important 
incidents was divulged over the fibce of the world, and the noise of 
it spread to the countries of Hind and Sind, far and near, and 
proclamations announcing the victory of the chiefs of the State, 
and the defeat of the enemies of the kingdom were written and 
despatched to the capital of Ghazna, (may the Almighty preserve 
it in wealth and prosperity I)’' and in them was added that the . 
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foundation of all this snooess was the lofty courage and pure 
fiiith of his Majesty.” 

The Captwre of IRrat 

^^When the chief luminary threw its shade in the sign of 
Libra, and temperate breezes began to blow, after putting to 
flight the army of heat,” £utbu-d din marched from Eohr&m, 
and when he arrived at Mirat — ^which is one of the celebrated 
forts of the country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations 
and superstructure, and its ditch, which was as broad as the 
ocean and fathomless — an army joined him, sent by the dependent 
chiefs of the country.” The fort was captured, and a Eotw&l 
appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol 
temples were converted into mosques. 

Capture of Dehh. 

He then marched and encamped under the fort of Dehli, which 
was also captured, and the standards of the State were also 
carried into the neighbouring tracts. The conqueror entered the 
city of Dehli, which is the source of wealth and the foundation 
of blessedness.” The city and its vicinity was freed from idols 
and idol-worship, and in the sanctuaries of the images of the 
Gods, mosques were raised by the worshippers of one God.” 

The Behelhon of Hircy^ Brother of the Bdi of Ajmir. 

After £utbu-d din had settled affairs in this quarter, the 
chief Sadr, Eiw&m-u-l mulk Ruhu-d-din Hamza, sent him in- 
telligence from Bantanbor, that Hiraj,^ the brother of the B&i 
of Ajmir, had gone into rebellion, and ^*had turned his &ce 
towards the siege of the fort of Bantanbor,” and that the son of 
Pitaurd, who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime Court, was in a state of extreme danger. On receiving 
this intelligence, Eutbu-d din appointed the Amir Sabiku-1 

^ Firuhta calls him Hemr&j, which is a common Indian name. Hirhj ** is not; 
but it is plainly so wntten in all the copies It is probably an abbreviation of the 
Sanskrit ** Bhirkj/’ a potentate, which is still need on the seals of Hindd Bfcjbs. 
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mtdk Naera-d din” to take charge of the afihiis of State during 
his absence, “a man who in knowledge of the roles and customs 
of government was superior to his contemporaries, and in resolu- 
tion and courage was celebrated throughout Hind, tax and near,” 
and himself departed fer Bantanbor, “passing over hill and 
desert like a wild ass or an antelope.” 

“ When Hir&j heard of the amval of the auspicious standards, 
knowing he could not contend with the army of Isl&m, and im- 
pelled by necessity, he placed the hands of weakness in the skirts 
of flight, and for fear of the blade of the scimetar fled like the 
wind with his resnrrectionless army.” The conqueror then en- 
gaged himself in administering “ the ways of justice, and received 
both high and low under the shadow of his benignity,” and the 
people were happy. “ At this time the son of B&i Pitaurd was 
favoured with a robe of honour and other kindnesses ; and in 
return for this friendship, he sent abundant treasure for the 
service of the State, together with three golden melons, which 
with extreme ingenuity had been cast in moulds like the foil 
moon.” 

“ About this time they wrote to the heavenly throne, that the 
B&i who had fled from Dehli had raised an army of idolatrous, 
turbulent, and rebellious tribes, the vapour of pride and conquest 
havingehtered his thoughtless bnun.” Kutbu-d din pursued him, 
“ and when the wretch was taken, his head vras severed from his 
body and sent to Dehli, which had been his residence and capital.” 
Eutbu-d din then himself returned to Dehli, and sent “ written 
accounts of his capture of forts and strongholds, and his victories 
and holy wars” to Dhazna, to which capital he was invited to 
receive thanks in person from Mu'izzu-d din Sfim DhorL The 
invitation arrived when the sun was in Cancer, and the heat was 
so great as to prevent travelling, but he set out on his journey 
at the commencement of the runy season. 

Kutbu-d din proceeds to Ghaxm, 

“ Whmi the fortunate stirrups reached the capital of Ghazna 
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(may Qod shed splendour on it !), he enjoyed the happiness of 
kissing hands, and received other marks of special &yoar before 
the great throne, and in the degree of his rank was raised above 
all the other chiefs of the world/’ A festival was held in cele- 
bration of his arrival, ‘‘ and splendid jewels, and valuable clothes, 
and costly arms, and slaves of great price were presented to the 
king, 

Kutbu-d din was accommodated in the garden of the minister 
Ziiu-1 mulk, — ^Here follow poetical descriptions, of horses, ice, 
apples, citrons, oranges, cold, wind, and fire. — On the return of the 
hot season he was taken ill, and removed from the residence 
of the minister to the palace of the sovereign, which is the seat 
of prosperity; but on account of his illness and want of strength, 
he could not rejoice in his heart with the festivities.’^ On his 
recovery, he took his leave of the king, and received a patent 
conferring upon him the government (of Hindust&n) and every 
one of the principal officers of his army was rejoiced exceedingly, 
at receiving from his Majesty suitable presents and promotion of 
rank/’ 

On his arrival at Karmfin^ fi'om the great capital, T&ju-d din 
Yalduz received him with great kindness and honour, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and a ffite was held on the occa- 
sion. — Poetical descriptions follow, of stars, female beauty, cup- 
bearers, curls, cheeks, eyes, lips, mouths, stature, elegance, cups, 
wine, singers, guitars, barbats, trumpets, flutes, drums, on the 
morning, and the sun. 

Eutbthd din returns to Dehh, 

When he arrived at Dehli, “which is the capital of the king- 
dom, and the centre of God’s aid and victory, the crown and 
throne of sovereignty received honour and adornment in his 
kingly person, “and the lords of the sword and pen hastened 
to pay their respects at the magnificent Oourt, and observed the 
usages of benediction and praise i while the city and its vicinity 
^ ThitKann&ii u m the Bangaih ooimiiy, l>6tw6eii SAbul end BaniL 
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rqoiced and waa decorated like the garden of Iram, and the gates 
and walls were adorned with the gold tisanes of Ohin and the 
brocades of Bdm," “ and trinmphal arches were raised, beantifhl 
to look at, the top of which a strong-winged bird conld not snr- 
jnonnt, and the glittering of the lightning of the swords and the 
splendour of the arms, which were suspended on all sides of them, 
inspired terror in the spirit of the beholder.” 

Bhapsodj upon spring and birds. — ^Eutbn-d din built the 
Jdmi’ Maqid at Dehli, and “ adorned it with the stones and 
gold obtained from the temples which had been demolished by 
elephants,” and covered it with “ inscriptions in Toghra, contain- 
ing the divine commands.” 

• 

Kuthu-d din advances io Kol. 

After staying sometime at Dehli, he marched in the year 590 H. 
(1194 a..D.), towards Kol and Benares, passing the Jdn (Jumna) 
“ which, from its exceeding purity, resembled a mirror.” He took 
Kol, “ which is one of the most celebrated fortresses of Hind.” 
Those of the garrison “ who were wise and acute were converted 
to Isl&m,” but those who stood by their ancient feith were slain 
with the sword. “ The nobles and chiefti of the State entered the 
fort, and carried off much treasure and countless plunder, in- 
cluding one thousand horses.” 

There intelligence was received of the march of Muhammad 
Ghori from Ghazna ; Kutbu-d din advanced to meet him, “ and 
had the honor of kissing hands, which is the highest of glories, 
and the essence of miracles, and presented an elephant laden with 
white silver and red gold,” “and an hundred horses,” “and 
sundry kinds of perfumes.” 

MgM with the ltdi of Benares and Capture of AstA. 

When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to “fifty 
thous and mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,” with 
which they advanced to fight against the A&l of IBenares. The 
king ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, con- 
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sisting of one thousand oavaliy, which fell upon the army of 
the enemies of religion,” and completely defeated it. On its 
return to the king, the officers were presented with robes of 
honour. 

The B&i of Benares, Jai Ghand, the chief of idolatry and 
perdition, advanced to oppose the royal troops with an army, 
countless as the particles of sand,'^ and the noise of the war- 
drum proclaimed to the ears of the worshippers of one God, aid 
comes from the Almighty, and the sound of the silver kettle-drum 
and the blast of the brazen trumpets resounded to heaven.” 
Bhapsodical description of swords, spears, war-nooses, and archers. 
“ The Bai of Benares, who pnded himself on the number of his 
forces and war elephants,'^ seated on a lofty howdah, received a 
deadly wound from an arrow, and fell from his exalted seat to 
the earth.” His head was carried on the point of a spear to the 
commander, and his body was thrown to the dust of contempt.^' 
“ The impurities of idolatry were purged by the water of the 
sword from that land, and the country of Hind was freed from 
vice and superstition.” 

Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at,” including one (some copies say three) 
hundred elephants. The royal army then took possession ^‘of 
the fort of Asni where the treasure of the B&i was deposited/^ and 
there much more precious spoil of all kinds rewarded the victors. 

The Capture of Benares. 

From that place the royal army proceeded towards Benares, 
“ which is the centre of the country of Hind,” and here they 
destroyed nearly one thousand temples, and raised mosques on 
their foundations ; and the knowledge of the law became pro- 
mulgated, and the foundations of religion were established;” 
*^and the face of the din&r and the diram was adorned with the 
name and blessed titles” of the king. The B&is and chiefii of 
Hind came forward to proffer their allegianco. The govern- 
ment of that country was then bestowed on one of the most 
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celebrated and exalted servants of the State/’ in order that he 
niight distribute justice and represl^ idolatiy. 

When the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its 
vicinity, and the record of his celebrated holy wars had been 
written in histories and circulated throughout the breadth of the 
fourth inhabited quarter of the world,"’ he returned to Ghazna. 
'‘The standards of the Khusrd, victorious in battle,^ were planted 
for some days on the fort of Asnl, and the chieffi and elders all 
around hastened to his service with various kinds of rarities and 
presents, and his noble Court became the scene where the princes 
and generals of the world came to bow their heads in reverence.” 

Kufbu^d din returm to Kol^ and entrmts %ts Oovemment to 
JStsdmw-rf din ’ Ulbak. 

There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of Kol, which 
“ after the manner of fox playing with Lons’" had occasioned much 
trouble by their deceits and stratagems, therefore “ by the edge of 
the sword they were despatched to the fire of hell.’" “ Three bastions 
were raised as high as heaven with their heads, and their carcases 
became the food of beasts of prey."’ “ That tract was freed from 
idols and idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity were 
destroyed,’" and all those who were oppressed found protection 
under the shadow of royal clemency.” “ The keys of command 
and prohibition in the kasba of Eol were given to Maliku-1 
Umard His&mu-d din ’Ulbak, one of the chief pillars of the 
State."’ Here follows a didactic passage on what ho was expected 
to do as a good governor. 

Se retwmB to DehU, 

‘*When he was at complete leisure from the important con- 
cerns of Eol, and the affairs of that neighbourhood had been 
adjusted by the aid of the kindness of his heart, he turned his 
&oe towards the abodes of Dehli, the altar of the prosperity of 
the worlds,” and when he arrived there he administered justice 

1 Kvtlni-ddSn if nmally rtyled throoglioiit the irwk 
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with flo much impartiality, that among other results the wolf 
and sheep drank water cut of the same pond,*” and the very 
mention of thieves and theft, which had before been current on 
the tongues of every one, fell to the dust.” 

The Second Vmt to Jjmir. 

In the year 689 H. (1193 a.D.) they represented to the Court 
that Hirdj, the Rii of Ajmjr, having raised the standards of per- 
dition, and fanned the flame of idolatry in his heart, had opened 
the road of rebellion which he had hitherto closed by his 
deceit, and that from being exceedingly forsaken by God, he 
had delivered the reins of vanity into the hands of Satan, and 
having conceived the ladders of grandeur in his brain, had 
become proud.” “ Jihtar,^ supported by an army, hastened to 
the borders of Dehli, and the people were suddenly caught in the 
darkness of his oppression and turbulence, and the blood and 
property of the Musulm&ns fell into danger and destruction. 
When the mention of these ^circumstances was made to the 
blessed ear of the £husrii, m a moment of courage and royal 
determination, he employed himself in the punishment and ex- 
tinction of the rebel.” ‘‘He ordered that a portion of his 
victorious army should be set apart and equipped for his personal 
service, and that the rest of his army should be detached to the 
frontiers for the subjection of the accursed, and the destruction of 
the enemies of the state and religion.” Eutbu-d din marched 
towards Ajmir in the middle of the hot season, “when the 
armour on the bodies of the valiant was inflamed by the heat of 
the sun, and the sword in the scabbard melted like wax,” so that 
he was compelled to make night marches. 

“ When Jihtar heard of the approach of the victorious stan- 
dards, the blackness of sorrow was fixed in his breast,” and 
“ knowing that he had not power to oppose them on the field of 
battle, he tightened the girths of the horse of flight, and sped 
like the wind out of the net of danger, and arrived at the shore 
^ The name is written “ Jihtar in one MS. and ^ Jhitat in another. 

VOL. n. 16 
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of safety from the whirlpool of destruction, and from fear of the 
Ehnsrd’s sword drew his head within the four walls of that 
strong fortress of Ajmir, like a tortoise,^ where, in despair, he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre, after which the fort, 
‘‘which was one of the most celebrated in Hind,^’ was easily taken. 
“The country of Ajmir was restored to the honours of the 
ancient time and the dignities of its past days, for the circum- 
stances of that province had altogether departed from their 
former course to which they now reverted,” “ religion was re- 
established,” “the road of rebellion was closed,^' “infidelity was 
cut off, and the foundations of idol-worship were utterly de- 
stroyed.^’ The roads were freed from the fear and danger of 
robbers, and the oppressed subjects were delivered from their 
distresses.” “ The blessed lamp was visited by BAis and Banas, 
and the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of the chiefs and 
celebrated men of Hind.” After settling the affairs of Ajmir, 
Eutbu-d din returned to Dehli. 

» 

Arrvoal of SuUdn Muhammad Qhorl m Hmdustdn. 

When Eutbu-d din heard of the Snlt&n’s march from Ghazna, 
he was much rejoiced, and advanced as frr as H&nsi to meet him, 
and “ had the honour of kissing hands, and being distinguished 
above all the princes of the earth by the endless favours which 
w6re lavished on him.” In the year 592, h. (1196 A.D.), they 
marched towards Thangar,^ and the centre of idolatry and 
perdition became the abode of glory and splendour, and when 
the ropes of the royal tent were raised to heaven, the neighbour- 
hood was tinged with an hundred hues by the varied coloured 
tents which were erected round that fortress, which resembled 
a hill of iron.” “By the aid of Gh>d, and by the means of 
courage and the daily increasing prosperity of the king, that 
strong castle was taken, which had hitherto remained closed to 
all the sovereigns and princes of the world.” 


* The test of Finshts nyi " Thingsr, whidi ie now called Bifcaa.’* 
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Knwar P&I,^ the B&i of Thangar, who had prided himself on 
the numbers of his army and the strength of his castle, when he 
saw the power of the army opposed to him, fear invaded his 
breast, and he begged for safety for his life, and, like a slave, 
kissed the &ce of the earth with the very roots of his teeth.” 
Upon which he was pardoned and admitted into favour, and, 
though with the loss of his kingdom, was content that his life 
was left to him.” ^^The Musulmdns, and harhk^ and zxmmts 
entered into conditions for paying revenue. The country was 
purified from the defilement of mfidehty, and no opportunity 
remained for opposition and rebellion.” 

“ The government of Thangar was conferred on Bah&u-d din 
Tughril,” ^^who was acquainted with matters of administration, 
and the customs of setting soldiers in array,” and who received 
advice and instruction from his majesty how to comport himself 
properly in his new appointment. 

The Capture of OwdUdr. 

When the affairs of this tract was settled, the royal army 
marched, in the year 592 H., (1196 ad.) ^Howards G&Iew&r 
(Gw&li&r), and invested that fort, which is the pearl of the neck- 
lace of the castles of Hind, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the bastion of which the 
rapid clouds have never cast their shade, and which the swift 
imagination has never surmounted, and at the height of which 
the celestial sphere is dazzled,” — Description of swords and other 
military weapons. — ^‘In compliance with the divine injunction 
of holy war, they drew out the bloodthirsty sword before 
the faces of the enemies of religion. That sword was 
coloured of cmrulean blue, which from its blazing lustre re- 
sembled a hundred thousand Yenuses and Pleiades, and it 
was a well-tempered horse-shoe of fire, which with its wound 
exhibited the peculiarity of lightning and thunder ; and in the 
perfect weapon the extreme of sharpness lay hid, like (poison in) 

^ [Sir H. Elliot writM the name thus, but his MS. has only JLCl P6L’*] 
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the fimgs of a serpent ; and (the Vater of the blade) looked like 
ants creeping on the surface of a diamond and so forth. 

Solankh F&l who had raised the standard of infidelity, 
and perdition, and prided himself on his countless army and 
elephants, and who expanded the fist^ of oppression from the 
hiding place of deceit, and who had lighted the flame of turbu- 
lence and rebellion, and who had flxed the root of sedition and 
enmity firm in his heart, and in the courtyard of whose breast 
the shrub of tyranny and commotion had shot forth its branches, 
when he saw the power and majesty of the army of IsUm,” he 
became alarmed and dispirited. Wherever he looked, he saw 
the road of flight blocked up/’ He therefore sued for pardon, 
and placed the ring of servitude in his ear/' and agreed to pay 
tribute, and sent ten elephants as a peace ofienng, in which he 
was graciously admitted to protection, and was allowed to retain 
his fort. “ When the neighbounng country was freed from the . 
enemies of rehgion, and the Bdi of Hind became enrolled amongst 
the number of servants and friends,” the Sultdn prepared to 
return to Ghazna, and Kutbu-d din, after his departure, returned 
to Dehli, where festivities were celebrated on his arrival. — Praise 
of wine-bibbing and cup-bearers. 

The Conquest of NahrwaU^ and the Flight of the Bdi. 

In the year 591 h. (1195 a.d.), when Kutbu-d din was again 
at Ajmir, intelligence was brought him that a party of seditious 
Mhers, “ who were always shooting the arrow of deceit from the 
bow of refi:actoriness,” had sent spies and messengers towards 
Nahrw&la, representing that a detachment of the army of the 
Turks had arrived at Ajmir, of no great strength and numbers, 
and that if from that quarter a force could be immediately sent 
to join them, before the enemy could find the opportunity of put- 
ting themselves in a state of preparation, they could make a 
sudden night attack upon them, and might rid the countiy of 

^ Hanmer it. 181 ,} translaieB ‘‘den Spannrmg des Bogens der Umbill 

zum Baomxmg gemadit for which I see no anthonty m the original. 
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them, and if anyone of the Turkish army were to escape from the 
talons of the eagle of death, he must necessarily take the road of 
flight, and with his two horses would make three stages into one, 
until he reached Dehli in a state of distraction.” 

When this treacherous plan was revealed, £utbu-d din deter- 
mined to anticipate it, and dunng the height of the hot season 
before the sun arose, fell upon the advance guard of the black 
infidels, and like lions attacked them right and left.” The action 
lasted during the whole day, and next morning that immense 
army of Nahrw&la came to the assistance of the vanguard, slew 
many of the Musulm&ns, wounded their commander, pursued 
them to Ajmir, and encamped within one parasang of that place. 

In this predicament, a confidential messenger was sent to 
Ghazna^ ^‘to explain befiire the sublime throne the position of 
the army of the infidels, and to ask for orders as to fiiture pro- 
ceedings,” “A royal edict was issued conferring all kinds of 
honours and kindnesses upon the Khusrii, and leaving to his 
entire discretion the subjection and extirpation of the turbulent.” 
A very large army was despatched to reinforce him, under the 
command of Jah&n Pahlaw&n, Asadu-d din Arsldn £ahj, Nasiru-d 
din Husain, ’Izzu-d din son of Muwaiyidu-d din Balkh, and 
Sharfii-d din Muhammad Jarah.” These reinforcements arrived 
at the beginning of the cold season, when the vanguard of the 
army of winter began to draw its sword from the scabbai'd, 
and the season of collecting armies and the time of making raids 
had returned.” 

^^In the middle of the month of Safar, 593 h. (Jan., 1197), 
the world-conquering Khusru departed from Ajmir, and with 
every description of force turned his fiu^ towards the annihilation 
of the "RU of Nahrw&la,” When he reached the lofty forts of 
P&U and Nandfil,^ he found them abandoned, and the abode of 

^ Ib the latter half of the work the spellug la usually Ohaznln. 
s Hammer {Q$mak(> it. 184,} following Bnggs (Ihru/hta 1. 196) reads " Bali and 
Nadole.*’ They assume yarious forms in different manusonpts,— Bidii and 
Bartaki, Kaddl and NaidL*’ There are places betwemi Ajmir and Mount Abd, 
which corre^ud to the names given m the the text. The lithographed edition of 
Ferfihta (1. 108) reads <<Dhdtali and Basdl.” 
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owls, for the people had fled at the approach of the Mosulm&ns, 
and had collected under their leaders B&i Earan and D&r&bars, 
in great numbers at the foot of Mount and at the mouth 
of a pass stood ready for fight and slaughter/’ The Musulm&ns 
did not dare to attack them in that strong position, especially as 
in that very place Sult&n Muhammad S&m Ghori had been 
wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on another 
action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the com- 
mander. The Hindtis seeing this hesitation, and misconstruing 
it into cowardice and alarm, abandoning the pass, ‘^turned their 
fibces towards the field of battle and the plain of honour and 
renown for they were persuaded that fear had established 
Itself in the hearts of the protectors of the sacred enclosure of 
religion.^' The two armies stood face to lace for some time, 
engaged in preparations for fight, and on the night preceding 
Sunday, the 13th of Babi^u-l awwal, in a fortunate moment the 
army of Isl&m advanced from its camp, and at mom reached the 
position of the infidels/’ A severe action ensued from dawn to 
mid-day, when the army of idolatry and damnation turned its 
back in flight from the line of battle. Most of their leaders were 
taken prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand infidels were despatched 
to hell by the sword, and from the heaps of the slam, the hills 
and the plains became of one level.^ £&i Earan effected his 
escape firom the field. More than twenty thousand slaves, and 
twenty elephants, and cattle and arms beyond all calculation, fell 
into the hands of the victors.'^ You would have thought that 
the treasures of the kings of all the inhabited world had come 
into their possession.” 

The city of Nahrw&la, which is the most celebrated in that 
country, full of rivers,” and the kingdom of Gujar&t, which is 
a separate region of the world,” came under the dominion of 
the Musulmins, **and high and low were treated with royal 
benignity and justice.” ^^The chief nobles and pillars of the 
State were fibvoured with handsome robes of honour, and received 
abundant proofii of royal kindness,'' then the standards of the 
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Khusrti, victorious in battle, returned to Ajmir,” whence they 
were moved Jiowards Dehli, where they arrived at an auspicious 
moment. As an earnest of his regard and respect, Eutbu-d din 
sent to Ghazna treasures and vanous rarities, which were received 
by his majesty with suitable acknowledgments of the value and 
splendour of his generars services. 

Capture of the Fort of Kdluya/r. 

In the year 599 h. (1202 Eutbu-d din proceeded to the 
investment of Efilinjar, on which expedition he was accompanied 
by the S&hib-Eir&n, Shamsu-d din Altamsh. Encomiums on 
both warriors follow through several pages. “ The accursed 
Parm&r,’’ the E&i of E&linjar, fled into the fort after a desperate 
resistance in the field, and afterwards surrendered himself, and 
^‘placed the collar of subjection'^’ round his neck, and, on his pro- 
mise of allegiance, was admitted to the same favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmfid Subuktigin, and en- 
gaged to make a payment of tribute and elephants, but he died 
a natural death before he could execute any of his engagements. 
His Diw&n, or Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to 
surrender so easily as his master, and gave his enemies much 
trouble, until he was compelled to capitulate, in consequence of 
severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the 
forts. ^‘On Monday, the 20th of Bajab, the garrison, in an 
extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of the fort, 
and by compulsion left their native place empty “ and the fort 
of E&linjar which was celebrated throughout the world for being 
as strong as the wall of Alexander” was taken. The temples 
were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, and the 
ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of the snmmoners 
to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name of 
idolatry was annihilated.” Fifty thousand men came under 
the collar of slaveiy, and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindds.'^ Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became^ 
the spoil of the victors. 
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^^The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahobi, 
and the government of Kfilinjar was conferred on Hazabbaru-d 
din Hasan Amal. When Eutbu-d din was satisfied with all the 
arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards Bad&fin,^ 
which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the chiefest of 
the country of Hind.” 

The Vmt of Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khtlji and the Betum of 
of Kuthu^d din to Dehh. 

Shortly afterwards, “Ikhtiydru-d din Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyfir, one of the chief supports of the State, the splendour of 
Isl&m, and celebrated throughout Hind for his religious wars, 
joined the auspicious stirrups and came to pay his respects firom 
the direction of Oudh and Behdr” "He presented twenty 
elephants and various kinds of jewels and moneys.” " He was 
received with royal kindness and beneficence, and he was exalted 
above the leaders of the time ;” and when he took his audience 
of leave, the blessed commands, investing him with authority, 
were renewed and augmented, and a tent, a naubat^ a drum, a 
standard, and magmficent robe of honour, a horse and trappings, 
a waistband, sword, and a vest &om the private wardrobe were 
conferred upon him.” 

" In a fortunate moment, and under an auspicious bird, the 
blessed standards were waved, and directed towards Dehli, the 
capital of prosperity and the altar of excellence.” — ^Ehapsody on 
Eutbu-d din’s justice. 

The Return of Muhammad Qkori from Khwdnzm and hia War 
against the Oahkhurs. 

When the sublime standards were returning in the year 600 h. 
(1203 A.D.) from the capital of Ehw&rizm, the army of Ehit& 
(God’s curse on it !) made an attack upon them, while on their 

^ Hammer {Qm&ld, iv. 185) following Briggs (NirtMto 1. 198) plaoes Bad&Cg 
between the Ganges and the Jamna, for which there is no authority m the original 
It is in Bohilkha^ to the east of t^ Ganges. 
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maroh within the borders of Andkhdd, in numbers exceeding 
the stars of heaven and the particles of the earth, and the great 
king, wounded and defeated, fled from the field of hatred towards 
Ghazna.’^ 

^^Aibak B&k, one of the most confidential servants of the 
State, an officer of high rank in the army, who had been brought 
up in the royal court, fled from the field of battle, and carried 
away the impression that by heavenly visitation, the blessed 
person of the king had met with a misfortune and been slain. 
He fled with the speed of the wind to Mult&n, and, on his arrival, 
went immediately to Amir D&d Hasan, the lord of a standard, 
and deceit fully persuaded him that he had come for the purpose 
of imparting to him a royal command, which could only be com- 
municated to him in private, and should not be publicly divulged,’"* 
When the private conference was accorded to him, he took the 
opportunity of assassinating governor, and so got possession 
of the fort of Mult&n, For a long time the truth of the matter 
was not revealed, and a report was spread to the effect that the 
governor had been imprisoned by the royal commands. After 
some delay, the various servants and officers of the Province 
became aware of what had really happened, and the intelligence 
of the true circumstances was spread throughout the fi»r and near 
countries of Hind and Sind. Upon this, the tribe of Eokars 
(Qakkhurs) (God annihilate them !) said that from any one who 
had the least knowledge and sense, it could not be concealed that 
if the sacred person of the Sult&n had been alive, the like of these 
transactions could never have been done by Aibak Bak, and that 
therefore the great king had exchanged his throne of empire for 
one of dust, and had departed from the house of mortahty to the 
world of holiness. In consequence of these impressions, seditious 
thoughts entered the brains of the Hindfis, and the madness of 
independence and dominion affected the heads of Bakan and 
Sarld, the chiefs of the Eokars, who thrust their heads out of the 
collar of obedience, and opened their hands for the destruction of 
villages and the plunder of cattle, and kindled the flames of tor- 
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bulence and sedition between the waters of the Sodra^ and the 
J elam, by the aid of a crowd of the dependants of Satan/' “ When 
their ravages had exceeded all bounds, Bah&u-d din Muhammad, 
governor of Sangw&n, with his brothers, who held lands {aktd*) 
* within the borders of Mult&n, accompanied by many of the 
chief people of the city, marched out against them, determined to 
repress the violence of those accursed rebels and enemies of the 
Sl^te and religion ; but many of them were captured or slain by 
the exertions of the army of the infidels, in number like the drops 
of rain or leaves of the forest. Their power consequently in- 
creased day by day, and a general named Sulaim&n was obliged 
to fly before the superior numbers of the enemy." When these 
circumstances were reported to Muhammad Ghori, he determined 
on proceeding to the scene of action, and sent on the Amir H&jib, 
Sir&ju-d din Abd Bakr, one of his confidential servants, to in- 
form Kutbu-d din of his intentions. In consequence of which, 
Kutbu-d din advanced to meet his Majesty, at the opening of 
the cold season. At every stage intelligence reached him from 
the royal camp, urging his advance, and informing him that the 
blood-thirsty sword would be sheathed, and the camp would halt, 
and that no measures would be taken to exterminate the infidels, 
until he had passed the river (Ghin&b) which intervened between 
his and the royal camp.^ 

‘‘Near the river of Sodra, Kutbu-d din killed four fierce tigers, 
at the roaring of which the heart was appalled," and on the day 
after crossing that river, he jomed the camp of the king on the 
bank of the J elam, and was received with royal kindness. “ They 
mounted their horses and swam them like fish across the Jelam," 
“ and on the bank of the river entered on their plans for the 
approaching action, and arranged all the preparations tot fight., 
after joining together in consultation." Kutbu-d din suggested 

1 Hammer (&mdk[. iv. 188} Baya, “the river of Sodra, 'which, flowing by Sitlkot, 
Sodra, and Wasirhbhd, disohargeB itsrif mto the Chinhb.*’ there ib no enoh 
Btream. The Sodra u the Chmhb iteelf, bo called from the old town of that name 
on itB eaBtem bank. 
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that it was not right for the king to expose his person agunst 
such enemies, and suggested that the command of the Musulm&n 
army should be entrusted to himself alone ; but the persuasion 
of his general seem to have had no effect upon the resolution of 
the Sultdn. — ^Description of the battle near the ford of the Jelam, 
the waves of which were filled with blood, and in which “ the 
armies of infidelity and true faith commingled together like 
waves of the sea, and contended with each other like night and 
day, or light and darkness.” Shamsu-d din was dso engaged 
in this fight. — Extravaganzas upon spears and other weapons, 
aqd upon war-horses. 

The Eokars were completely defeated, and, “ in that country 
there remained not an inhabitant to light a fire.” “Much 
spoil in slaves and weapons, beyond all enumeration, fell into the 
possession of the victors.” One of the sons of the Kokar B&i, 
the chief instigator of these hostilities, rushed into the river with 
“ a detachment of his Satanical followers, and fled with one horse 
from the field of battle to a fort on the hill of Jfid, and having 
escaped the sword, threw into it the last breathings of a dying 
man.” The next day, Muhammad Sfim advanced towards the 
hill of JM, when the action was renewed, which ended in the 
capture of the fortress, “ and the Hindfis like a torrent descended 
from the top of the hill i>o the bottom.” “ The B&f of the hill of 
Jlid, putting on the robes of a Brahman, presented himself like 
a slave, and kissed the fiice of the earth before the Sultfin,” by 
whom he was admitted to pardon. Immense booty was tidien 
in the fort. 

The Sult&n then advanced to Lahore, accompanied by Eutbu-d 
din and the chief officers of State, and on Eutbu-d din’s taking 
his audience of leave, before his return to Dehli, he received a 
dress of honour and an affectionate ffirewell. 

Death of the 8uMn of Suttdne, Muhammad 8dm. 

On the king's return firom Lahore towards Ghazni, he had 
fixed his camp “ within the borders of Dhamek, and his tent was 
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pitched on the bank of a pure stream in a garden filled with 
lilies, jasmins," and other flowers. Here while he was engaged 
in his evening prayer, ‘*some impious men (God’s curse and 
destruction on them ') came running like the wind towards his 
majesty, the king of the world, and on the spot killed three 
armed attendants and two chamber sweepers. They then sur- 
rounded the king's own tent, and one or two men out of these 
three or four conspirators, ran up towards the king, and inflicted 
fire or six desperate wounds upon the lord of the seven climes, 
and his spint flew above the eight paradises and the battlements 
of the nine heavens, and joined those of the ten evangelists." 

A long elegy follows upon his death. His body was carried 
to Ghazna. “When this dreadful intelligence was conveyed 
to the lion-hearted Khusru," he was deeply distressed, and, 
“ when he was alone, streams of blood coursed down the fitce 
of his cheeks." 

AUeguince of the Nobles to Kutbu-d din, and hts Confirmatwn 
the Kingdoms of Kind and Stnd, 

“ For the consolation and satisiaction of the distant provinces, 
the auspicious mandates were issued to the difiPerent quarters of 
both sea and land," and the nobles and dependants of the Oourt 
came forward to offer their allegiance, and “the carpet of his 
audience-chamber was kissed by the B&is of Hind and the 
Hhusrfis of Chin." “ The keys of direction and prohibition in 
the capital of Ghazna fell into the hands of his officers, after the 
flight of T&jtt-d ^ Ydduz, and the whole country of Hind, 
from Pershaur to the shores of the ocean, and in the other 
direction, from Siwist&n to the borders of the hills of Chin, came 
into the pov^r of his servants and under the dominion of the 
executors of his orders.” “ The public prayers and coinage of 
din&rs and dirhams thoughout the whole country, full of rivers, 
recrived honour and embellishment from his name and royal 
titles,” ^ lAihdr, where the throne of Snltdns had been estab- 
lished, and whieh was the altar of the good and pious, became 
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the capital.” his orders, the precepts of Isl&m received 

great promulgation, and the sun of righteousness cast its shadow 
on the countries of Hind from the heaven of God’s assistance. 
— Happy results of the king's mercy and justice. 

Death of the Sult&i of Sult&ns by a fall from his horse while 
playing the game of chaug&n, and his burial at Lahore," like a 
treasure in the bowels of the earth. — An elegy upon his death. 

Accession of 8hamsu-d din. 

“ In the year 607 h. (1210 a.d ), the throne of the kingdoms 
of Hindust&n received honour and embellishment from Shamsu-d 
din wau-d dunyd the Emperor of Turk and 'Ajam, Abd-l 
Muzaffar Altamsh." 

Revolt of the Turks tn the City of Rehli. 

‘‘Siij&nd&r Turki, who was the leader of all sedition, and 
who opened his hand to shed the blood of Musulm&ns, with 
an army of bloodthirsty Turks broke out into open rebellion. 
Although the Sult&n was frequently requested to repress their 
violence, he “refrained for several days" from doing so. At 
last, be determined to oppose them with a large army, headed 
“by the chiefs of the time, such as ’Izzu-d din Bakhtiydr, 
Nasiru-d din Mardan Shdh, Hazabbaru-d din Ahmad Sur, and 
Iftikhdru-d din Muhammad 'Umar, all valiant warriors." 

“ This army, assaulting like fire and»moving like the wind, was 
drawn out in battle array like a hill of iron, near the Bagh-i 
Jdn (the Jamna Garden)." — Hyperboles on battle, arms, and 
slaughter. 

Aksankar Eitta and T&ju-d din Farrukh Shdh were slain in 
battle, but Siijdndar Turki “threw himself into the waters of the 
Jdn, took to flight like a fox in fear of a lion, and departed by 
the way of river and hill like a crocodile and a leopard, and, 
starting and trembling, concealed himself in the jungles and 
forests, like a sword in a scabbard, or a pen in a writing-box,” 
and all their followers were either killed or dispersed. 
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Capture of Jdhr. 

After some time, they represented to his Majesty that the in- 
habitants of the fort of J&lewar (J&lor) had determined to re- 
venge the blood which bad been shed, and once or twice men- 
tion of the evil deeds and improprieties of that people was made 
before the snblime throne. Shamsn-d din accordingly assembled 
a large army, and headed by “ a number of the pillars of the 
State, such as Buknu-d din Hamza, ’Izzu-d din Bakhtiy&r 
Hasim-d din Mard&n Sh&h, Nasiru-d din 'Ali and Badru-d 
din Saukartigin,” valiant men and skilful archers, “ who could 
in a dark night hit with their arrows the mirror^ on the forehead 
of an elephant.’' “ The king took his way towards J&lewar by 
the aid of God,” “ and by reason of the scantiness of water and 
food it was a matter of danger to traverse that desert, where one 
might have thought that nothing but the face of demons and 
sprites could be seen, and the means of escape from it were not 
even written on the tablet of providential design.” 

“XJdi Sah, the accursed, took to the four walls of J&lewar, 
an exceedingly strong fortress, the gates of which bad never been 
opened by any conqueror.” When the place was invested by 
Shamsu-d din, Udi Sah requested some of the chiefe of the royal 
army to intercede for his forgiveness. While the terms of his 
surrender were under consideration, two or three of the bastions 
of his fort were demolished. He came, “with his head and feet 
naked, and placed his forehead on the earth” and was received 
with favour. The Sult&n granted him his life, and restored his 
fortress, and in return the B&i presented respectfully an hundred 
camels and twenty horses, in the name of tribute and after the 
custom of service.” The Sult&n then returned to Dehli, “ which 
is the capital of prosperity and the palace of gloiy,” and after his 
arrival, “ not a vestige or name remiuned of the idol temples 
which had reared their heads on high ; and the light of futh 

^ Thu vas probably made of bnmuhed steel, and most have been placed as a 
protection ever the moat vnlnerable part of the d^bant. Shortly afterwards, the 
anthor styles thu plate "a Ohinese mirror.” 
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shone out from the darkness of infidelity, like the sun from a 
curtain of sorrow, or after its emerging from an eclipse,^ and 
threw its shade over the provinces of Hind and Sind, the far and 
near countries of idolatry; and the moon of religion and the 
State became resplendent from the heaven of prosperity and 
glory/’ — Praise of Isl&m, justice and courage. 

Defeat of the army of Qhazna^ and mzure of Tdju-d din Talduz. 

When the beautiful Canopus arose, and the vanguard of winter 
put the centre of the army of summer to flight,” it entered into 
the royal determination “ to destroy some tribe of the accursed 
infidels, or to move the auspicious standards for the purpose of 
capturing some city in the land of Hind.” “ In the midst of 
these reflections, messengers amved frequently fi^m T&ju-d din, 
who had admitted into his brain the wind of pride and the arro- 
gance of dominion,” charged with the delivery of ridiculous pro- 
positions, which the Sult&n was incensed to listen to. Shamsu-d 
din resolved to oppose his pretensions by force, and advanced 
with a large army to S&m&nd, which he reached on Monday, the 
3rd of Shaww&I, 612 h. (Jan., 1216), and on his arrival was 
attacked by the advanced guard of Malik T&ju-d din. During the 
action, the enemy suddenly came up towards the left wing of the 
auxiliaries of the faith, and desired to raise up a disturbance with 
their watered blades, and to practice their deceits after the man- 
ner of of foxes playing with lions, and with the absurd idea that 
they could thus take the countries of Hind and Sind.” — Then 
follows a descnption of the battle, which is described in terms 
peculiar to chess, with the introduction of hyperboles upon swords, 
dirks, maces, war-nooses, horsemen, horse-archers, arrows, spears, 
elements, justice, and stars. — T&ju-d din was wounded by an 
arrow shot by Muwaiyidu-1 Mulk, and was subsequently taken 
prisoner and brought before Shamsu-d din. 

^ This implies a temporary reyival of the Hindti power, which may have oooarred 
under the unconverted rebel Turks who are represented as having shed the blood of 
Musulm&ns. 
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The Flight ofNdsinhd din and Conquest ofLaJme. 

After some time, the great lord Mawaiyidu-l Mulk Mu- 
hammad Junaidi Was appointed Wazir.’’* — Encomium on his 
merits. — It was represented to his Majesty, that Malik N&siru-d 
din had placed his former engagements under the water of fo]> 
^ getftilness,’^ and that in the receipts and disbursements of the 
account of his tribute he had incurred debt and balance, and 
that all the excellent advice that was offered to him was valued 
as so much dirt.’^ His Majesty accordingly, in a fortunate mo- 
ment, marched m the beginning of Jum Ada-1 Akhir from Dehli, 
‘‘ may God protect it ! (fcr its water and soil have always been 
mild and favourable to various temperaments, and its fire and 
wind have at all times been suitable and agreeable to the dispo- 
sition of eveiybody.’’) He marched with a large army towards 
the country of Lohfir, of which when the enemy became aware 
they began to b^ greatly agitated like fish upon dry land, and 
like water-fowl sought protection from the waters of the BiyAh,'’ 
on the banks of which stream they encamped with an army 
innumerable as ants and locusts.**' 

On the fourteenth of the month of Shawwal, the victorious 
standards advanced with the whole army in battle array, from 
the borders of Loruh to the ford at the village of Chamba.” 
“Wind-footed they swam across the nver, in comparison of 
which the Oxus and Jaxartes looked like a fountain.’' 

When NAsiru-d din “saw the victorious army cross that 
foaming stream without the aid and means of boats,'’ he fled in 
alarm, “ turning his fitce from the battle and slaughter" towards 
Lohfir, whither he was pursued by the victorious army" which 
could not see a trace of the dust raised by their swift-flying 
horses.” — His standards, drums, and camp equipage, besides im- 
mense booty, fell into the hands of the Royalists. The defeated 
general afterwards continued his flight “ by the road of Ifch." 

Shamsu-d din arrived at Lohdr, “ which is among the mothers 
of the countries of religion, and among the chieis of the pro- 
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vinces of Isl&m, and the abode and repose of the excellent and 
pions, and ^frhich for some days, on account of a number of 
calamities, and changes of governors, and the sedition of rebels, 
had been distracted by the flames of turbulence and opposition, 
and vras now again reduced to order by the breath of the zephyr 
of his justice.” The captives who were taken in battle were 
pardoned, and after writing accounts of the victory and despatch- 
ing them in various directions, Shamsu-d din returned to Dehli. 

Prince Nd^murd din appointed Chmrtm of Lahore. • 

In the beginning of 614 H. (1217 A.D.), the government of 
Lohdr was committed to the king's son, N4siru-d din Mahmdd, 
and the advice which was given to him as to the mode of conduct- 
ing his administration is given at length. — Description of festivi- 
ties, with a repetition of rhetorical flourishes about beauties, cups, 
goblets, stars, locks, mouths, singers, companions, horses, hawks, 
dogs, tigers, horses, arrows, forts, and the game of chaug&n, at 
which the kmg recreates himself. 

The Capture of Bhdkhar. 

This portion of the work opens with praise of God and king, 
upon whom Almighty favours are showered, as is testified by 
his conquest of K&lewar (Gwalior), Bantanbhor, and Mandur,^ 
Kanauj, fieh&r, and Bdrah, and his subjection of powerfiil IU&, 
and by his spreading the knowledge of Isl&m as far as the ocean ; 
and amongst other arrangements made by which good govern- 
ment was secured, “ an account of the proceedmgs of the king 
was written according to dates so as to form a model for the kings 
and Sultdns.” The forts of T/ch Mult&n “ which were stronger 
than the wall of Alexander” were also taken “ in a manner which 
astonished the world," and while he was engaged in these con- 
quests, it was reported to the king that Malik N4siru-d din 
Kub&cha, who was proud and arrogant, and “ who regarded in his 
cruelty and nnkindness the, people of God as less than rubbish,” 

> [Or Hondsirar, in the Sivilik hilli. See •*{/»«, XHbeUti Xdnrt. 
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“ and oat of lus own pleasdre and drankenness wonld roast even 
hearts md draw teats of blood from the eyes," had fortified him- 
self within the strong fort of Bhakkar, “ the eye of the forts and 
thefiuse of the kingdom of Hind,” “and which had not been 
taken by any Khusni," and in which were deposited immense 
treasures. 

Upon receiving this information, Shamsn-d din despatched his 
minister Khw&ja-i Jah&n Niz&mu-l Mulk Muhammad Junaidi 
with a large army to Bhakkar, in the very height of the hot 
weather. Part of the army marched by land “ a difficult road 
through the jangles,” and part went by water. After the fort was 
invested, and the enemy was reduced to extremities, N&siru-d 
din despatched his son ’Al&u-d din Muhammad to Shamsu-d din 
with an hundred lacs of Dehliw&ls,^ and thousands of suits 
of clothes. The Sultdn received him kindly, but would not 
allow him to return, in consequence of which, N£siru-d din be- 
came much alarmed and ill, “ and his head was bowed down to 
his knees like a violet, with his eyes of expectation open like a 
narcissus,” and he “ wailed like Jacob for the absence of Joseph.” 

N&siru-d din shortly after died of grief, “and the boat of his 
life was drowned in the whirlpool of death,” “though he left 
behind him nearly a thousand boats” which could render no 
service to him.‘ The result of bis death was that “ moi^e than 
five hundred lacs of Dehliw^, various kinds of inlaid articles 
and jewels, and pearls exceeding white, and costly garments were 
deposited in the royal treasury of Shamsu-d din,” and possession 
was also taken of “ twelve celebrated forts, which had never been 
before captured,” “ and ^wist&n and Lfik (Lakki) as fiir as the 
shores of the sea ,” “ and the coinage was struck, and the prayers 
read in his auspicious name throughout all the countries of Hin- 
dfistin and the provinces of Kasd4r and Makrdn.” He returned 
to Dehli on the 14th of BabiVl awwal, 624 H. 

1 CoiBB of the period stmok at Dehli, composed of a mixture of silyer and copper* 
See S. Thomas, Oowt qfJPMn 3u(tdm ofSmdmtdn^ pp. 10, 11 , and Jour. B. A. S. 
N, 8, II. p. 149. * [See supra^ page 201.] 
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Arrwdl of a irm mvestiture from the ’Abbdsi Khaiifa, 

After some time a dress of honour vras received from the 
Im&m Mustansirbi-llah by the Sult&n at Dehli, accompanied 
by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom of Hindfistim, vrith 
the title of the great Snlt&n. He received the diploma with 
deep respect, and appointed the following day, namely the 23rd 
Babi’u-l awwal, 626 h. (Feb. 1229 a.i>.) for a general assembly, 
in which the fium&n was read out in the presence of the King, 
the princes, and nobles. It declared that he was confirmed in 
the possession “of all the land and sea which he had con- 
quered.” Hobes were bestowed upon the ambassadors, the chiefs, 
and noldes, in honour of the event, and great joy prevailed tipon 
the occasion throughout the capita 
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K^MILU-T TAWABrKH 

OF 

IBN ASfR. 

[Galled also by the muskox Kdtml fi-t Tdrikh. It is also known 
to Persian writers as Tdrikh-t Kdmtl. The author of this cele- 
brated general history was Shaikh Abu-1 Hasan 'AU Ibn Abd-l 
Karam Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ’Abdu-1 !Karim ibn 
'Abdul-1 W4hid as Shaib&ni. He was sumamed “ 'Izzu-d din ; 
majesty of religion," but he is commonly known as Ibn Asir (or 
Athir according to Arabic pronunciation). He was bom in the 
year 555 h. (1160) in the Jazirat ibn 'Umar, an island of the Tigris 
above Mosul, and hence the epithet “ al Jazari, the islander,'’ is 
frequently added to his name. Ibn Khallikfin, who was per- 
sonally acqnamted with him, says that he studied first at Mosul 
and afterwards at Baghdad, in Syria, and at Jerusalem. Be- 
tuming to Mosul he devoted himself most assiduously to literary 
pursuits, and his house became the resort of tdl the learned men 
who inhabited or visited that town. Ibn Khallik&n met him at 
Aleppo in 626 h., 1229 a.d., and describes him as “ a man of 
the highest' accomplishments and most excellent quahties, but 
extremely modest.” He speaks of him fondly in another place 
as « Our Shaikh, Ibn Aslr,” and of his accomplishments he says 
“ His knowledge of the traditions and his acquaintance with that 
smence in its various branches placed him in the first rank, and 
his learning as an historian of the ancients and modems was not 
less extensive ; he was perfectly fiimiliar with the genealogy of 
the Arabs, their adventures, combats, and history ; whilst his 
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great work, the Kdmtl or complete, embracing the history of the 
world from the earliest period to the year 628 of the Hijra 
(1280 A.i>.), merits its reputation as one of the best productions 
of the kind.” 

The E&miln-t Tawdrikh enjoys a yery high reputation, and 
has been much used and quoted both in Asia and Europe. Ibn 
Ehaldtin borrowed largely from it, and it has been drawn upon 
by Ockley for his History of the Saracens, by Malcolm for the 
History of Persia, and by Weil for his Omhwhte der Chalrfm. 
The narrative is very clear and succinct, but the work, from its 
great range, is very voluminous. It contains a few brief notices 
of the Jats in the second and third centuries of the Hijra, and it 
also gives some interestmg details of the Arab occupation of 
Sind, but so &r as India is concerned it is chiefly valuable for 
its notices of the Ghazntvides and the Q-horians. The work 
closes soon afl;er the decline of the latter dynasty. 

The author of the Sabibu-s Siyar relates that “ the Tdrlkh-i 
Kdmtl, one of the two histories written by Ibn Asir” was trans- 
lated into Persian under the orders of Mir&n Sh&h, son of Timtir, 
by Najmu-d din, snruamed Niziri, one of that prince’s secretanes. 

Besides the work before us, Ibn Asir wrote an abridgement, 
containing many corrections and improvements of Abd Sa’du-s 
Samdni’s Amdb, upon Patronymm, etc. Another of his works 
was the “ Akhbdru-s Sahdba ; history of the companions of the 
Prophet.” He had two brothers, who also engaged in literary 
pursuits, and one of them, Majdu-d din, wrote a work on the 
traditions, entitled Jdmt’u-l UaU mm Hadim-r Raadl,” which 
has been erroneously attributed to our author. 

There are MSS. of several portions of the Kdmtlvrt Tmdrikh in 
the British Museum and in the Bodleian Library; and in Sir H. 
Elliott’s Libraiy there is a borrowed MS. of part of the work, in 
bad condition and much worm-eaten. A complete edition of the 
whole work will soon be available, as it is passing through the 
press at Leyden, under the careihl and able editorship of Pro- 
fessor Tombeig, who bases his text upon the MSS. of l^lin,* 
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Paris, mil the British Maseum. Seyen volames have already 
been published, and the whole work will be comprised in twelve.^ ' 

Extsaois. 

Hijra 161. A.V. 768. 

In this year the Enrks made an attack npon Jidda. 

Hi/ra 153. a.d. 770. 

In this year A1 Mansdr retnmed from Mecca to Basra, and 
embarked forces in ships against the Earks who, as before 
related, had made an incursion npon Jidda. 

Htf'ra 160. a.d. 776.-^Congue8/ of the tovm of Barada} 

In the year 159, Al Mahdi sent an army by sea under ’Abdu-l 
Malik bin Shah&bn-l Musamma’i to India. The force consisted 
of a large number of troops and Tolunteers, among whom was Al 
Babi’ bin Subaih. They proceeded on their way and at length 
disembarked at Barada. When they reached the place they laid 
siege to it. The people of the neighbourhood fought with them 
frequently. The town was reduced to extremities, and God pre- 
vailed over it in the same year. The people were forbidden to 
worship the Budd, which the Muhammadans burned. Some of 
the people were burned, the rest were slain, and twenty Musul- 
m4ns perished in testimony of their &ith. God came to them, 
and nused the sea against them, so they waited until the weather 
riionld be foyourable. Disease then fell npon them, and about a 
thousand of them died, among whom was Babi* bin Subaih. 
They then returned homewards and reached the coast of Persia, 
in what is called the Bahru-1 Hamr&n. There the wind rose in 
the night time and wrecked their vessels. Some were drowned, 
and some escaped. 

I De Sbne^ Ibn BullSkta, Introd. xu. II. 288» Bee I^Herbelot, " Gezeri 
De Been, •‘Atot," Bodleian Cai 698, 696, 784, Hamaker, 164, Fiaebn, 44, WOe- 
teafeld, 84 , Bampoldi, viu. 617, ix. 281, xi. 67 , Gemaldeiaal Pref. xi. and ti. 2 , 
lenuciiBeg Pen 123, 'Wilken, Samanidanun, 191-2, D’Olueon, Mongols. Pref. 
x.,Weil,n ix; Bomb’s AlKMdFede, 9; Bparenger,onMahogMdan]sin, 73, Bnsh, 
Life of Meliomel^ 266; Noinr. Met Aa. 1. 433, 434, CoL Or I. 208 , Not. et Ext, 

1 642, Jonr. As. 4 Ser.iT. 188, Not. des MSS. 11.; Hammer, Odd. Horde, xr. 
xxT , Hnir. Hist. III. 989^ 288. * >Xiji in the MS. of the B. Mns. 
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Eyra 212. a.p. 834.— TTor against the Jats. 

In the month of Jum&da-l dkhir, AI M^ntaeim sent ’Ajif bin 
’Isa to fight against the Jats, who had seized upon the roads of 
Hajar, and had plundered the corn which was in the stacks of 
Easkar, and in the stores of the towns. They spread terror over 
the roads, and planted posts in all directions towards the desert. 
At the news of the approach of Ajif they retired. Ajif 
marched to below Wdsit and there took post on the river Bard&d 
and Anh&rA. Then they retreated and entered another place, but 
the roads baffled them. Ajif then forced 1,500 of them to fight, 
and killed on the field of battle 300 men. Their leaders he made 
prisoners, and sent the chief to the gate of M’utasim. Ajif was 
engaged against the Jats twenty-five days, and vanquished a 
great many of them. The chief of the Jats was Muhammad 
bin ‘’Usm&n, and the commander was Samld. Ajif then took 
up a position, and remained opposed to them seven months. 
Mansur bin Bass&m was at Mtisal. 

• 

Syra 220. a.i>. 835 . — Defeat of the Jats hy 

In this year Ajif came to Baghdad from his expedition 
against the Jats, after haring defeated and killed many of them. 
The remnant was compelled to ask quarter, which was conceded 
to them. They then marched away with him in ZiT hijja, 219 
(834 A.D.) and their number, including women and children, was 
twenty-seven thousand. The fighting men among them were 
twelve thousand. Ajif placed his conquered foes in boats, and sent 
them dressed as they had appeared in battle, with their trumpets, 
to Baghdad. They reached that city on the tenth Muharram, 220. 
They proceeded in boats to the Shamm&siya (suburb of Bagh- 
dad). The Jats were accoutred as for battle, and were blowing 
their horns. And Azif gave to each of bis men two dindrs (as a 
present). The Jats stayed on board their ships three days, and 
wwe then handed over to Bishr ibnu-s Samaida’, who conveyed 
them to 'Brb&tlikin. Thence they were removed to the (norlhem) 
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frontier to ’Ain-zarba, and the Byzantines made a raid upon 
them and not one of them escaped.^ 

Conquest of Bhdtia. 

In the year S96 Hijra (1096 a.d.) Yaminu-d daula fonght 
against Bh&tia, one of the dependencies of Hind, which is situated 
beyond Mnlt&n. The chief of the place was named Bahird. It 
is a fine city, enclosed with high walls, and a deep ditch. The 
chief marched out to meet his enemy, and fought for three days 
with the Musulmdns. On the fourth he fled, and sought to get 
back into the city ; but the Musulm&ns reached the gate before 
the fugitives, overpowered them, and disarmed them. A dread- 
ful slaughter ensued, the women were dishonoured, and the 
property seized. When Bahira saw this destruction, he fled 
with some trusty followers to the tops of the mountains. Mah- 
mfld sent a force in pursuit, which overtook and surrounded the 
party, and put all the chiefs to the sword. Bahir& saw that 
no hope was left, so he drew a dagger and killed himself. Mah- 
mfld remained in Bh&tia until he had settled its affairs, and 
drawn up rules for its governance. He then returned towards 
Ghazna, having appointed a representative at Bh&tia to instruct 
the people who had become Muhammadans. On his journey 
home he encountered great difficulties from heavy rains and 
swollen rivers, and great quantities of things belonging to him 
and his army were carried away by the waters. 

Conquest of Multdn. 

In the year 396 Hijra (1006, a.d.) Sult&n Yaminu-d daula 
fought against Mult&n. The cause of this was that the ruler of 
the place, Abu-1 Futuh was disaffected, false to his faith, and 
inclined to heresy (tlhdd). He had also required the people of 
his country to follow his opinions, and they had consented. 
Yaminu-d daula resolved to attack him and marched against 
him, but the rivers on the road were very large and broad, 

^ [There are Bome doabtM werda in this extract, bnt the sense appears to be as 
translated.] 
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especially t)ie*Sihdn (Indaa), and the enemy was ready to oppose 
the passage. So Mahmdd sent to Andbil^ and asked permission 
to pass through his country to Multdn, but the request -ww re- 
fhsed. Mahmtid resolved therefore to deal with him first, and 
afterwards to prosecute his original intention. So he entered into 
his country and overran it ; and he killed many of the people, 
plundered their property, and fired their houses. Andb&l fled 
and Mahmtid followed his traces, like fire in the tracks of Satan, 
from pass to pass until he reached Kashmir. When Abti-1 
Futtih heard of this victory, he saw the futility of his rebellion, 
and sending his property to Sarandip, he evacuated Multdn. 
Yaminu-d daula then went to Mult&n, and finding the people 
infatuated in their heresy, he besieged the place closely, and 
carried on the fight until he took it by storm. He fined the 
inhabitants 20,000 dirhams for their rebellion. 

Conqttest of MansUra. 

After the capture of Somn&t, Mahmfid received intelligence 
that Bhim the chief of Anhalw&ra had gone to the fort of 
Kandahat, which is situated about forty parasangs from Somn&t 
between that place and the desert. He marched thither, and 
when he came in front of the place he questioned some men who 
were hunting, as to the tide. From them he learned that there 
was a practicable ford, but that if the wind blew a little, he 
might be submerged. Mahmtid prayed to the Almighty and 
then entered the water. He and his forces passed over safely, 
and drove the enemy out of the place. From thence he returned, 
intending to proceed igainst Mansdra, the ruler of which was 
an apostate Muhammadan. When the news of Mahmdd’s ap- 
proach reached this chie^ he fled into the date-palm forests. 
Mahmtid proceeded against him, and snrroundmg him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but few 
esciqted. Mahmtid then went to Bh&tia, and after reducing 
the inhabitants to obedience, he returned to Ghazni, where he 
arrived on the 10th Saftr 417 h. 

^ [Anand-p&L] 
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S/mIt tmd Death ofAJmad NUU^ni. 

Ib &eyear (4)25 (1034 Mas’dd, bob of MahmM, retaraed 

to Hind to destroy the Turks (aJ ^huzz); and Ahmad Hi&U 
tigia agtun exerting himself to excite rebellioa in the provinces of 
Rind, proceeded with all his assembled forces to the territories 
(fiiUd) of B414zi. Mas'tid sent a aamerons army against him, 
and the chiefii of Hind being averse to his entering into their 
territories, closed the roads against him. Before the army 
reached the passage he attacked it, and retreated fighting 
towards Mnlt&n. Several of the Indian chiefii proceeded to 
Bh^tfa. He had with him a considerable unbroken force, and 
the chief of the place not having strength to arrest his progress, 
Ahmad demanded boats to enable him to cross the river Indus, 
and these were supphed. In the midst of the stream there was 
an island, which Ahmad and his adherents perceived, and close 
by in another direction lay the desert. They did not know that 
the water was deep there. The Indian chief directed the owners 
of the boats to transport the fugitives to the island and to return. 
Ahmad and his adherents remmned there, and th^ had no food 
but what they had brought with them. They stayed there nine 
days, mid their provisions were consumed. Having even de- 
voured their ammals they were reduced to extremity, and 
resolved to pass through the water; but they had no sooner 
entered it than they discovered its depth, and, besides this, a 
great impediment in the mud. The Indian sent over his soldiers 
against them in boats, who attacked them while they were in 
that plight, and killed many of them. The sons of Ahmad 
were taken prisoners, and when Ahmad himself fell into their 
hands they killed him. His companions also were all either 
slain, taken prisoners, or drowned. 

War between Shahdbtt-d din and the King of Benaret. 

Shah&bu-d din Ghori, king of Ghazni, sent his slave, Eutbu-d 
din, to make war against the provinces of Hind, and this general 
made an inenraion in which he killed many, and returned home 
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vith prisoners and booty. The king of Benares was the greatest 
king in India, and possessed the largest territory, extending 
lengthwise from the borders of China to the prorince of Mal&wa 
(M&lw4), and in breadth from the sea to within ten days’ 
jonmey of Lahore. When he was informed of this inroad, he 
collected his forces, and in the year 590 (1194 A.i>.), he entered 
the territories of the Muhammadans. Shahibn-d din Ghori 
marched forth to oppose him, and the two armies met on the 
river Jnmna,^ which is a river about as large as the Tigris 
at Musal. The Hindu prince had seven hundred elephants, and 
his men were said to amount to a million. There were many 
nobles in his army. There were Mussulmdns in that country 
since the days of Mahmdd bin Subuktigin, who continued 
iaithiul to the law of Isl4m, and constant in prayer and good 
works. When the two armies met there was great carnage ; the 
infidels were sustained by their numbers, the Musulmdns by 
their courage, but in the end the infidels fled, and the faithful 
were victorious. The slaughter of the Hindus was immense; 
none were spared except women and children, and the carnage of 
the men went on until the earth was weary. Ninety elephants 
were captured, and of the rest some were killed, and some 
escaped. The Hindu king was slain, and no one would have 
recognized his corpse but for the fact of his teeth, which were 
weak at their roots, being fastened in with golden wire. 
After the flight of the Hindus Shab4bu-d din entered Benares, 
and carried off its treasures upon fimrteen hundred camels. 
He then returned to Ghazni. Among the elephants which were 
captured there was a white one, A person who saw it told me 
that when the elephants were brought before Shah4bu>d din, and 
were ordered to salute, they all saluted except the white one. 
No one should be surprised at what I have said about the 
elephants, fi>r they understand what is said to them. I myself 
saw one at Mfisal with his keeper, which did whatever his 
keepfr told him. 

* [TornlMtg mds *U “tlwriw imnrtbeiMant. 

The betUe wm fought near that nver.] 
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VII. 

NIZi^MIJ-T TAW^RfEH 

OP 

• SA’ID 'ABDU-LLAH, BAIZAWf. 

This “Arrangement or String of Histories ” is a small work 
deyoted to general history, well known in Europe, but in too 
compendious a form to be of any great use, for in some of the 
dynasties treated of we hare little beyond the names of the kings 
and the dates of their decease. Its value is chiefly attributable 
to the early period at which it was written. 

The author was Abd Sa’id ’Abdu-Uah bin Abli>l Hasan 'AH 
Baiz&wi.^ His fother was, as well as himself, a “Kdzin-1 
knzz&t,” or chief k&zi, and his grandfather exercised the 
functions of Im&m. He was bom at Baizd, a town at a short 
distance from Shir&z, and was k4zi, first at Shirdz and after* 
wards at Tabriz, where he died in the year 685 H., 1286, a.i>. 
Hiji Ehalfo says he died either in that year or 692 h.* This 
author has obtained great celebrity from bis commentary upon 
the £nr&n, entitled Antcdru-t Tamil toa aardra-t Tdwll — “ the 
lights of revelation and mysteries of allegorical interpretation,” 
which has itself been commented on by many succeeding authors, 
of which a bit is ^ven by H&ji Khalfo, in his Lexicon, Yol. I. 

^ This is what he calls himself in the PrefSEme to the Ntzdmu-i Tawdrikh^ but 
Hhjl KhaHk styles hun N6sLnL-d din Abd Sa’id *Abdu-llah bin ’Umar Baiz&wi. 
S* de Saoy also calls him Abd-1 Kasim, ’Umar his father, and Abd-1 Hasan ’All his 
grasd&ther. In one biog^phy in my possession, he is named K&zi N&sim-d din 
Abd4 Khaiz’ Abdu-Uah bin 'Umar bin Muhami^ bin 'All Shir&zl Baiz&wi The 
ffaft IkUm calls him K6ii N&siru-d dfn bin K&zf Im&m Badru-d dfn ’Umar bin 
Fakhru-d din bin ’All. 

* The two first dates are given by most of Ihe European authorities who foUow 
H&ji Khalfs. Bampoldi gives his death m 1286 a.d. or 685 ▲.&. The JFakhru^ 
WdnUn has a chronogram which gives 691. Abd-1 Muh&sm and the MB« quoted 
by Casud gives 6S5| a^ Y6fi’i mentions his death under the annals of 692, 
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pp, 469-81. This is considered genendly ihe best commentaiy, 
and has been largely need by Bale and others. There are several 
copies of it in Europe, enumerated by De Bossi. It has lately been 
printed at Leipsig by Professor Fleischer. Baiz&wi vras the 
author of other works on law, theology, logic, and grammar, all 
written in Arabic, but the Ntsdmu-t Tatpdrikh is in Persian, in 
order, as he says, “ that it might be of more general use.” 

A full account of the Nvadmu-t TawdtikJi has been given by 
Silvestre de Sacy, in the Notices des Manuscripts, Tom. Iv. pp. 
672-696, from the Appendix of which article it appears that there 
is another work of the same name, composed by Edzi Jal41u-d 
din, wazir of Mahmdd the Ghaznivide, in which I am disposed 
to apprehend some error of name or designation. Amongst other 
extracts given by him he has translated the brief histories of the 
Assassins andAtibaks. 

There is some doubt about the exact date of the composi- 
tion of this work. It is generally supposed that it was written 
about 674 h., but there are dates mentioned in it subsequent 
to that period. For instance, in the history of the At&baks, 
there is one of 686, and towards the close of the Moghal 
history, there are 684 and 690; and 694 is repeated four 
times. There appears nothing like interpolation in these pas- 
sages, and there would therefore appear some reason to suppose 
that 694 was the real date of composition, or at least of final 
revision, and that the latest date mentioned by H4ji Ehalfh, 
namely, 699 (a.d. 1299-1300), is the most probable one of the 
author’s death. Still this is opposed to all other authorities. 
M. Silvestre de Sacy examined two copies of the work in the 
Bibliothbque Rationale, in one of which he found dates later than 
674. He mentions particularly the date of 689 (in my copy 
686) in the history of the At&baks, and he observes, what is 
very true, that at the beginning of that history their power is 
sud to have commenced in 543, and to have lasted up to the 
time of composition, 130 years (131 in mine), which fixes the 
date in 674. It is easy, however, to read 650 for 630. M. de ’ 







Stxy does not uotitse the additions to the Mog^al hietoiy ift 
Mihw of the copies in the BiUiothdqne Nationale. My own copy, 
which is taken from a very excellent one written in 1108 a., has 
distinctly in the pre&ce, as well as the conclusion, the year of 
694 a. It is to be observed, that in Arabic 90 and 70 ate 
written almost in the same form, when without diacritical marirn. 
1 have se^ one copy in which the Perso>Moghal history is 
cairied down to 739 a., but that evidently contained additions 
by the copyist. Altogether, if so many authorities were not 
arrayed against me, I should prefer fixing the date at 694. 
instead of 674. The question, however, is not of the least con- 
sequcHioe. The work is divided into four books. 

OOMTEMTS. 

Book I. — Prophets and Patriarchs from Adam to Nfih, pp. 6-12. 

Book II. — ^Eangs of Persia to the time of the Musulm&ns. 
1. Peshd&di ; 2. Kai&ni ; 3. Ashg&ni ; 4. Sass&ni. Pp. 13-77. 

Book m. — ^Muhammad and his successors, mcluding the Um- 
mayides and ’Abb&sides. Pp. 78-119. 

Book IV. — Dynasties established in Tr&n during the time of the 
'Abb&sides. 1. Saff&ri; 2. Sam&ni; 3, G-haznivides ; Dai- 
lima; 5. Saljfiki; 6. Maldhida; 7. Salghari; 8. Khw&rizmi; 
9. MoghaL Pp. 119-200. 

Sian. — Small 8vo. contiuning 200 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The Nutima-t tawdrikh is better known in Europe than in 
India. Besides the copies noticed by S. de Sacy, there is one in 
the British Museum, No. 16708. Sir W. Ouseley quotes 
another. Yet it is menticmed by M. Frtehn amongst his 
Desiderata.^ 

> Oon^are Stografli» UMvtntBe, Tom. iv. p. 67 ; De Boeaf, Dtcwnarfe th/h 
Auton Jrait, p. 40 , Ahmwi B&ci’f Saft J^hn, p. 120 , D'Herbdof i JBMiotJUgm 
OrimtA*, Tom. r. p. 721 , K. FmSaCt JMteatioiM Siihogng>kt^ut$, No. 161 , Batt.- 
poUi’a Jmth Mtmuimiimi, Tom. i. p. 880, Tom. lx. p. 446, T.W. Beale'a 
Uiht-ttmoMAff. 104; QmdeftJMndrd, p.zTL, Caiui*fNi6MlaM.^ni6.,Toak 
1. p. 401 , S. 6o Booths p. 87. 
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Exibacis. 

Tha Sings 6f QhaanA. 

Their nomber amomits to twelve, aod their role eodored for 
one hundred and sixty-one years. The origin this &nuly 
dates from the middle of the days of the Dailamites, but as its 
members were great men under the S&minis, I am desirous that 
my accounts of these two dynasties should not be separated. 
The following are the names of these kings, via. : — ^1. Sultdn 
Yaminu-d daula Abli-1 k&sim Mahmdd, son of N&siru-d din 
Subuktigin ; 2. Mas’dd, son of Mahmdd ; 3. Muhammad Ma- 
khdl (the blind), son of Mahmdd; 4. Mauddd, scm of Mas’dd; 
5. Mas’dd, son of Mauddd ; 6. ’All, son of Mas’dd ; 7. ’Ab- 
du-r Hashid, son of Mahmdd; 8. Ibrdhim, son of Mas'dd; 
9. Mas'dd, son of Ibrdhim ; 10. Arsldn Shdh, son of Mas’dd ; 
11. Bahrdm Shdh, son of Mas’dd ; 12. Khusrd Shdh, son of 
Bahrdm Shdh. Ndsiru-d din died in the year 387 h. (997 a.d.) 
and the command of his troops descended to Mahmdd by inhwit- 
ance, and by confirmation of Ndh, son of Mansdr. His victory 
over ’Abdu-l Malik, when that chieftain was put to flight, added 
much to his power, and he was confirmed in the government of 
Khurdsdu and Sijistdn, and he received a robe of honour with 
the title of Sultdn from the Ehalif, who also made a treaty with 
him. In consequence of the complaints of the oppression prac- 
tised by the descendants of Fakhru-d din Dailami, he marched 
towards J dij&n and 'Irdk, and took the country frrom them. After- 
wards he turned his arms towards Hind, and conquered many of 
its cities and forts. He demolished the Hindd temples^ and gave 
prevalence to the Muhammadan Mth. He ruled with great 
justice, and he stands unparalleled among ^ the Muhammadan 
kings. He summoned Isr&il son of Snlaimdn, the Saljdk, from 
M&wardu-n Nahr, and iqtprehending danger frum the immense 
number of that tribe, he sent him to the fort of E&linjar in Hind, 
where he remained till-he died. The capture of this Saljdk chief 

* [^tvolidloiriiigliii«areiiotmSirH.l!lliott^ilIS.] 
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was tHe cause of the weakness of his descendants. Mahmdd 
Subnktigin died in A.H, 420 (1029 

8uUdn Mcufid, 

According to the will of Mahmud, his son Mas'dd was to have 
the government of E^hnribdn, 'Irdk, and Persia, and his second 
son, Muhammad, the kingdom of Ghazni and the country of 
Hind. Mas’dd requested his brother to have his name read 
along with his own in the Ehntba, but this was not complied 
with, therefore Mas’dd marched to invade Ghazni. Before he 
reached there, Muhammad was taken prisoner by Ydsnf, son of 
Snbuktigin, and sent to the fort of Bulbad.^ Mas’dd, after his 
arrival at Ghazni, sent Ydsuf to prison, and became master of 
all the dominions of his dither. In his time the Saljdks crossed 
the Jihdn and invaded Ehur&sdn. He fought with them and 
made peace with them several times, but being defeated in a.h. 
432 (1040 A.D.) he returned to Ghazni where his brother 
Muhammad had regained power in his absence. On his arrival 
he was consigned to a fort, and Ahmad, son of Muhammad went 
direct from his &ther to the fort and there slew him, A.H. 433 
(1041 A.D.) 

Sultdn Mvihammctd, MdkMl. 

Sultdn Muhammad Makhdl bin Mahmdd ruled for nearly 
four years over the dominions of Ghazni, after the death of his 
lather. When his brother was slain, Mauddd, son of the 
deceased, armed against him, and proving victorious, put him and 
his sons to death. 

Sultdn MaudM. 

Mauddd, having taken revenge for his father’s death, sat on 
the throne for nearly seven years, and brought the country of his 
unde under his dominion. He died in a.h. 441 (1049 a.*!).). 

Sultdn Ma^iid II. 

Mas’dd, son of Mauddd, was quite a boy at the death of his 
1 Anoilur copy reads *' If angsU.” 
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hiker. The Governmnit was carried en £>r a few days in his 
name, bat the ministers and nobles then conspired to place the 
royal crown on Idie head of his uncle. 

'Suttdn lAli. 

When Snlt&n ’All, son of Mas'dd, obtained the throne, 
’Abdu-r Bashid, son of Mahmdd, who for many years had been 
in prison, contrived to escape, and having collected an army, 'All 
fled before him, and was discomfited. 


Sulidn ’Ahdu^r Bashid. 

He reigned nearly seven years, and died a.h. 445 (1053 a.1) ). 

Sultdn Ibrahim^ 

Sult&n Ibrdhim, son of Mas’ud, ruled for a period extending 
from A H. 450 to 492 (1058 to 1098). He raised no palaces for 
himself, but only mosques and colleges for the great and glorious 
God. 

Sultdn Maa’id HI. 

Mas’dd, son of Ibr&him, occupied the throne for sixteen years, 
and expir^ in a.h. 508 (1114 a.d.) 

Sultdn Arsldn Shah. 


Sultdn Arsldn Sbdh, by his wisdom and prudence, ob- 
tained the succession to his father Mas’dd. His brother Bah- 
rdm then fled in alarm, and sought refuge with his maternal 
uncle, Sultan Sanjar, the Saljdk, whom he brought against 
Ghazni. A battle ensued, in which Arsldn Sbdh was defeated, 
and Sanjar having placed Bahrdm on the throne, returned to 
Shurdsdn. Soon after his departure, Arslan Shdh attacked 
Bahrdm, who was again obliged to fly, but being once more 
assisted by Sanjar, with a large army, he went up agamst 
Ghazni, gained a viotmy, and put Arsldn Shdh to death, in ' 
A.H. 512 (1118 A.D.). 

^ fnw «ii&or paHW nnnotiMd tiM inteml of five jnam whieli he kas left balweea 
the reigni of ’Ahdu-i Baihld and Ibrfihim, and make* no mention of the leign of 
Fartokh-aiid.] 
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Buttdn Bc^im 8hdh, 

Bahr&m Sh&h, son of Mas'M, had reigned some days, when he 
was attacked in Ghazni by ’Al&n*d din Husain, son of Hasan, 
the first of the kings of Ghor. Bahrdm Sh6h fled before him 
from Ghazni, in which place ’Alda>d din established his own 
brother, Saifu-d din, and then returned. Afterwards Bahrfun 
Sh&h came back to Ghazni, and ordered Saifii-d din to be seated 
on a cow, and paraded round the city. When 'Al&n-d din 
heard of this he became greatly infhriated, and marched with a 
laige army towards Ghazni, but Bahr&m died before his arrival. 
He was succeeded by his son, Khusrd Sh&h. 

8ultdn Khusri Bhdh. 

A few days after his accession 'Al&u-d din arrived, and 
Khnsru fled to the country of Hind. 'Al&u-d din then plun- 
dered Ghazni, and massacred a great number of its inhabitants. 
He left there his nephews, Ghiy&su d din Abu'l Fath Muhammad, 
and Shah&bu-d din Abd-1 Muzaffar, sons of S&m, son of 
Hasan. They having succeeded in the capture of Khusrd Sh&h, 
by various expedients through which he was lulled into security, 
kept him prisoner in a fort. They subjugated all the countries 
which had been under the rule of the kings of Ghazni, and 
and chose Dehli for their residence. Khusrd Sh&h died in 
A.H. 555 (1160 A.D.), and with him ended the Ghaznivide 
dynasty. 

After some time Ghiy&su-d din died, and the country re- 
mained in the sole and absolute possession of Shah&bu-d din to 
the time of Sult&n Muhammad Takash, when he was assas- 
sinated by the Maldhtda (Isma’ileans) in Hir&t. He was 
succeeded in the kingdom of Hind by Sult&n Shamsu-d din 
A liitmab, one of his slaves (matodfi), with whose descendants it 
nemains to this day. The only names which the compiler knows 
of the Ghorian dynasty who ruled in Hind are these three 
’Al&u-d din Husain Jah&n-soz, Ghiy&su-d din Muhammad, 
Shah&bu-d din Muhammad, 
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MINH^JU-S SIRKJ. 

[This is a general history from the earliest times up to 658 
Hijra (a.d. 1259). The author was Abd "Umar Minhdju-d din, 
’Usmdn ibn Sirdju-d din al Juzj&ni. In the course of his work 
he mentions many interesting facts concerning himself and his 
family. He tells us that his ancestor in the third degree, Imdm 
"Abdu-1 Kh&hk, came from Juzj&n^ to Ghazni to seek a wife, in 
compliance with a command which he several times received in 
dreams. Here he gained the good graces of the reigning monarch^ 
Ibrdhim, and received in marriage one of his forty daughters, 
all of whom were married to illustrious nobles or learned men 
of repute."" They had a son named Ibr&him, who was father of 
Maul&nd Minh&ju-d din ’Usm&n, who was father of Mauldnd 
Sirdju-d din, who was father of our author, Minh&ju-s Sir&j. 
Sirdju-d din was a man of some distinction. He was appointed 
Kdzi of the army of Hindustan by Muhammad Ghori in a.h. 
^82 (1186 A.D.), and his son refers to him by his titles of 
“ Idjibatu-z Zatndn afsahu-l lAjam — ^the wonder of the time and 
the most eloquent man of Persia."" 

The author of this work, Mmh&ju-s Sir&j, came from Ghor to 
Sind, U'ch and Multan in 624 a.h. (a.d. 1227), and his 
j^haracter for learning must then have been already established, 
as he tells us that the Firozi College at I/ch was placed under his 
charge. In the year following, Sult&n Shamsu-d din Altamsh led 
his armies from Dehli to suppress K&siru-d din Eub&cha, who 
^ [The oountiy between Mery and JBalkh.] 
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had succeeded in gaining soyereign authority in those quarters, 
and after the defeat and death of Kub&cha, Minh&ju-s Sir&j was 
admitted to an interview with Altamsh, and returned in his 
train to Dehli, where he arrived in B.&maz&n, 625 (August, 
1228). In 629 a.h. he followed Altamsh to the siege of 
Q-walior, where he was appointed one of the court preachers, and 
soon afterwards was made “law-oflScer, and director of the 
preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs.^’ 
He abandoned this position in 635, when the forces of Sult&n 
Baziya marched there. After the death of this able but unfor- 
tunate queen, we find him at Dehli, writing congratulatory verses 
upon the accession of her successor, Bahr&m Sh&h, and when a 
panic fell upon the city at the threatened incursion of the 
Moghals, he was called upon to preach and conciliate the minds 
of the people. Soon after this, in a.h. 639 (1241 a.d ) Bahrdm 
Sh&h made him K&zi of the capital and of all his territories. 
But he did not hold this office long. Bahr&m Sh&h was deposed, 
and slam at the end of 639 h., and Minhaju-s Sir&j immediately 
afterwards tendered his resijrnation. 

In Hijra 640, he started for Lakhnauti, and stayed there 
until the end of 642. This residence in the capital of Bengal 
afforded him opportunities for acquiring accurate information re- 
specting that outlying Musulm&n territory, and makes all that 
he says upon that subject of especial value. 

At the end of 642, he returned to Dehli and arrived there 
early in the following year. He was immediately appointed 
Principal of the N&siriya College, and superintendent of its en- 
dowments. He was also made K&zi of Gwalior, and preacher in 
the metropolitan mosque. At the beginning of 644 h. (1246 
A.D«) N&siru-d dan Mahmtid ascended the throne, and our author 
received a prize for his congratulatory ode on the occasion, speci- 
mens of which he inserts in his history. The full tide of pros-^ 
perity had now set in upon him ; he received many honours from 
the Sult&i N&siru-d din, and from the distinguished noble whom 
he calls Ul&gh Kh&n-i Mu'azzani, who succeeded N&siru-d din 
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oa the lihrone, and is better known as Ghiy&sn^d din Balban. 
The anther records the grant of a village which he received in 
tn^dm^ and mentions with great complacency the many favours 
of which he was the recipient. Finally he was honoured with 
the title of Sadr-t Jahdn^ and was again made E&zi of the state 
and magistrate of the capital. 

In honour of his patron, N^iru-d din, he named his work 
TdbaMUx Ndsiri^ and he breaks off his history rather abruptly 
in the fifteenth year of that monarch's reign, intending, as he 
said, to resume his pen if life and opportunity were afforded him. 
The date of his death is not known, but he probably survived 
N&siru-d din, as the period of that monarch’s reign is stated in 
this work as extending to twenty-two years, which, however, is 
an error, as it lasted only twenty years. The eulogistic way in 
which he always speaks of the successor of N^iru-d din would 
induce the belief that the work appeared in the reign of that 
Sult&n, and the fact is proved by his more than once offenng up 
an ejaculatory prayer for the continuance of his reign. 

The following careful analysis of the contents of the history 
has been borrowed from Mr. Morley’s catalogue of the MSS. of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; — 

The Tabak&t-i N4siri is divided into twenty-three books, smd 
contains as follows . — 

Author's Preface, in which he dedicates his work to Abil-1 
Muzaffar Nasiru-d din Mahmud Ibnu-s Sultdn Altamsh, kkig 
of Dehli. 

“ Book I. — ^Account of the Prophets and Patriarchs ; of Jesus 
Christ \ of Ishmael and the ancestors of Muhammad ; aikl a 
history of Muhammad himself to the day of his death. 

Book II. — History of the first four Khalifes ; of the de- 
scendants of 'Ali, and of the ten Mubashshir. 

*‘Book III. — The Khalifas of the Bani Ummayya. 

Book IV.^ — The Khalifas of the Bani ’ AbWs, to the ex- 
tinction of the Kh&lifat in a.h. 656 (A.i>k 1258). 

^^fiook Y. — The histeny the early kings of Persia, ooin-^ 
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prising the Peshd&dians, the Ku&nians, the Ashk&nians, the 
S&s4nians, and the Ak&sira &om I^aushirwdn to Yazdsjird. 

“Book VI. — History of the kings of Yaman, from H&risn-r 
B&ish to B&d&n, who was converted to the Isl&m. 

“ Book YII. — History of the T&hirides from the T&fair Zda4 
Yamnmn to that of Muhammad bin T&hir, the last king of the 
dynasty, who was conquered by Ya'kdb Lais, in a.h. 259 
(a.d. 872). 

“ Book Vm. — History of the SafiPdrides from Ya’kdb Lais 
to the death of 'Amrd Lais in a h. 289 (a.s. 901). 

“Book IX. — History of the Sdmdnides from their origin to 
A E. 389 (a.d. 998) when ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Ndh was sent as a 
captive to Ugand. 

“ Book X. — History of the Buwaihides from their origin to 
the time of Abd-1 Fawdris Sharafu>d Daula. 

“ Book XI. — History of the G-haznivides from Subuktigin to 
the death of Khusrd Malik in a h. 598 (a.d. 1201). 

“Book XII. — History of the Saljdks of Persia from their 
origin to the death of Sultdn Sanjar in a.h. 552 (a d. 1157) j of 
the Saljdks of Bdm and 'Irak, from their origin to the time of 
Buknu-d din Kilij Arsldn ; and an account of Tughnl bin Tugh- 
ril, to his death, and the conquest of 'Irdk by Takash, King of 
Khwdrizm. 

“Book XIII. — History of the Sanjariya kings, viz., 1. The 
At&baks of 'Ir&k and Azarbdij&n from the time of the Atdbak 
Alptigin to that of the Atdbak Abd Bakr bin Muhammad. 2. 
The Atdbaks of Fdrs, from Sankar to the time of the Atdbak 
Abd Bakr bin Sa'd bin Zangi a.h. 658 (a.i>. 1259) when the 
author wrote. 3. The Kings of Naishdpdr from Maliku-1 
Muaiyidn-s Sanjari to the defeat and capture of Sanjar Shdh 
bin Tnghdn Shdh, by Takash, king of Khwarizm. 

“ Book XIV. — History of the kings of Nimrdz and Sijistdn 
from Tdhir bin Mu h ammad to Tdju-d din Nidltigin Khwdrizmi 
who was slain by the Mongols in a.h. 625 (a.d. 1227). 

“ Book XV.— History of the Kurdiya kings, viz : The Atdbidcs 
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of Syria, Klira-d din Zangi and Malika>s S&lih ; and the Ayyd* 
bites of Egypt, from the time of Ayydb to the death of Maliku-s 
S&Uh bin Maliku-l E&mil. 

“ Book XVI. — History of the Khw&rizmians, fiom their origin 
to Ae death of Jal&lu-d din Mankbumi, in a.h. 629 (a.d. 1231). 

“Book XVII. — History of the Shansabiniya Sult&ns of Ghor, 
from the origin of the family to the time of ’Al&u-d din Muham- 
mad bin Abd ’Ali, the twenty-second and last king, who sur- 
rendered the city of Firoz-Eoh to Muhammad Ehwdrizm Sh&h 
in A.H. 612 (a.d. 1215). 

“BookXVIII. — The Shansabdniya Eings of Bdmidn and 
Tnkhdristdn, from Fakhru-d din Mas’dd, the first king, to the 
time of the fifth monarch, 'Aldn-d din Mas’ud, who was slain by 
his nephew Jaldlu-d din 'Ali. 

“Book XIX — History of the Shansabdniya Sult&ns of 
Ghaznin, from the time of Saifii-d din Suri, who conquered 
Bahr&m Shdh Ghaznawi, to that of Eutbu-d din Aibak, who ex- 
pelled TIju-d din Yalddz, in a.h. 603 (a.d. 1206). 

“ Book XX.—- The Mdizziya Sultans of Hindustdn, compris- 
ing the history of Eutbu-d din Aibak, and of his son Ardm 
Shdh, whose capital was Dehli; of Ndsiru-d din Eubdcha al 
Mtt’izzi and Bah&u-d din Tughril al Mu’izzi ; and of the first 
four Ehilji pnnces who reigned at Lakhnauti or Gaur, ending 
with Hus&mu-d din Ghiy&su-d din, who was defeated and shun 
by Ndsiru-d din Mahmiid bin Shamsu-d din Altamsh, governor 
of Beh&r, in a.h. 634 (a.d. 1226). 

“ Book XXL — ^History of the Shamsiya Sult&ns of Hindustan, 
whose capital was Dehli, from the time of Shamsu-d din Al- 
tamsh. who expelled Ar&m Shah from the throne in A.a. 607 
(a.d. 1210) to A.H. 658 (a.i>. 1259), when N&siru-d din Mah- 
mdd, the seventh king of the dynasty, reigned in Dehli, and the 
author completed the present history. 

“ Book XXII. — Account of the most eminent nobles, viceroys, 
governors, etc., who flourished under the Shamsiya dynasty, 
from A.a. 625 (a.d. 1227) to the author’s own time, ending with 
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« life of Bah&u-d din Aid Eh&n Balban wlio was t)ie wazir of 
Kdsiru-d din Mahmdd, and who afterwards, on the death of that 
monarch, ascended the throne of Dehli without opposition. 

“Book XXni. — On the incursions of the infidels; comprising 
an account of the war between Sultdn Sanjar Saljdki and the 
tribes of Kard Khitd ; of the conquest of Turkistdn by Mu- 
hammad Khwdrizm Shdh, and die defeat and death of Gdr 
£hdn, the £ard Khitdian, in a.h. 607 (a.d. 1210); and of 
Ghangiz Kh&n and his descendants, viz: — Juji Khdn, Uktdi 
Khdn, Ghaghatdi Kh&n, Xuydk Kh&n, Bdtu Khdn, Mangd 
Khan, Huldkd Khdn, and Barakah Kh&n, to a.h. 658 (a.d. 
1269).” 

The Tabak&t-i N&siri is held in Teiy high esteem both in 
India and Europe. Firishta and others refer to it as an excellent 
work of high authority; Anquetil du Perron calls it a “ precious 
work,” and Elphinstone mentions it as a work of the highest 
celebrity. Stewart in his History of Bengal, follows it rery 
closely, and considers it “a very valuable book.” These en- 
comiums are not altogether undeserved , it is written in a plain, 
unafiected style, and the language is considered very correct. 
The author but rarely indulges in high-flown eulogy, but 
narrates his facts in a plain, straightforward manner, which in- 
duces a confidence in the sincerity of his statements, and tlie 
accuracy of his knowledge. He appears to have been industrious 
in collecting information from trustworthy persons, and he often 
mentions his authority for the fiicts he records. Still he is very 
meagre in his detaib, and Mr. Morley justly observes, “ many 
portions of the history are too conrise to be of much use.” He 
is also particularly disappointing occasionally in the brevity with 
which he records important matters about which he might have 
obtained full information, such, for instance, as the irruption of 
the “ infidels of Ghangiz Kh&n ” into Bengal, as fitr as the walls 
of Lakhnauti, in 642 h. (1245 a.d.) 

Another defect of the work arisra from its plan, which necessi- 
tates repetition, and requires evoits to be related in more than 
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one i^aee. Thus, the record of the reign of N&sira-d din and the 
memoir of Ulugh Eh&n (Ghiy&su-d din) go over the same ground^ 
and record many of the same iacts but with considerable variety 
of detail/] 

It is strange (says Sir Henry Elliot) that the Tabakdt-i 
Nasiri should be so scarce in India. I know of only one copy 
besides my own, although there is no work for which I have 
searched so much.^ It is in one of the royal libraries of Luck- 
now, and though several of my correspondents had declared that 
it was not to be found there, I discovered it at last by making a 
man ascend a ladder, and read out the title of every work in the 
library. After the lapse of almost three hours the name was 
read out. The work is by no means uncommon in Europe. 
Scarcely any one is so much quoted by Orientalists. It is 
possible that the reason of its being so scarce in India is that it 
vituperates the Mughals, and shows the consternation which 
they occasioned at the time of their first conquests, inasmuch as 
the author represents them as manifest signs of the approach of 
the day of judgment.* 

[The portions of the Tabak&t-i Ndsiri which relate to India 
have been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, under the super- 
intendance of Major Lees, m a volume of 450 pages. This con- 
tains the 11th and the 17th to the 22d Tabakats or books. Major 
Lees’ preface to this volume states the reasons for thus limiting 
the publication, and contains some critical observations upon the 

^ [Stewart describes a copy belonging to Tippu's Library said to baye been copied 
by the author himself ] 

* It was the terror ansing iirom the same cause which induced European writers to 
giye these hordes the name of Tartars The correct word is Tatars, which signifies 
a tributary people, and though improperly applied to the Mongols themselves, yet 
r^resent^ the great majority of the races which swelled their ranks. Superstitious 
monks supposed them to have come from the infernal regions, and hence called them 
Tartars. St. Louis wntes to his queou Blanche, **Tbi8 divine consolation will 
always exalt our souls, that m the present danger of the Tartars, either we shi^ 
push them back into the Tartarus whence they are come, or they will bring us all 
into Heaven." Klaproth, Ana Polyglotta^ p 202 See also Schmidt, JPonohmgm 
im Otb%et$ der Vblknr mttiel Annta, p 62 , and Pallas, Sammlung EwtonaeJm 
2Sta9hr%ohtm uhar Mongdliiakan YoUinr^nhaftm^ voL u. pA29 , Be la Croix Ewknra 
iT OmghuemHf p. 63. ^ 
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▼idue of this work, and of others which famish the materials for 
the history of the early Muhammadan rulers of India.* 

Size of Sir H. Elliot’s MS. — Small folio, 12 by 8 inches. 
Seventeen lines in each page.] 

Extsacts. 

TABAKAT XI. 

Histobt op the Ghaznivide Sovebeiges. 

[Page 6 to 27 of the Pnnted Text ] 

Im&m Abu*l Fazl al Hasan Baihaki relates in the T&rikh-i 
N&siri, that Sultan Sa'id Mahmud hes^rd from his father, Amir 
Subuktigin,* that his (Subnktigin’s) father was called Kar&- 
bahkam. His name was JauJc (troop), and in Turki they call a 
troop hahham; so that the meaning of the name Kard-hahkam 
is black troop/^ Whenever the Turks in Turkist&n heard his 
name they fled before him on account of his activity and courage. 

Im&m Muhammad ^Ali Abu-1 E&sim Ham&di says in his 
T&rikh-i Majddl, that Amir Subuktigin was a descendant of 
King Yazdajird. When this monarch was slain in a mill in 
the country of Merv, in the reign of the commander of the faith- 
ful ’Usman, his followers and dependants [athd^ wa ashyd^)^ came 
to Turkist&n, and entenng into intermamages with the people 
of that country after two or three generations (their descendants) 
became Turks. Their palaces in this country are still standing. 
The following is a genealogical table of this race : — Amir Subuk- 

^ See Elphinstone's History , Stewart’s History of Bengal, and his Catalogue of 
Tippoo’s Library, Jour. B. As. Soc. xyii 138, Jour des Savants, 1840, p 221, 
Jour Asiatique, lY sene, vol ui , Collection Orient I 198 , Hammer, Goldene 
Horde, I xv xxiii , Haji Ehalfa, it. 153 , Ouseley, Jeh&n&ra, x. 7 
* Hammer Purgstall (Gemaldesaal, it 102) says, on the authonty of the Farhang-i 
Shu’dii, that the only correct spelling of this name is ** SebukUgin^** or, according to 
the system adopted in this work, 8ibukt%gln^ but Ibn KbaUikhn distinctly says the 
word should be spelt Suhukitgin, [A careAilly wntten MS of 'Utbf in the Bntish 
Museum writes it SubukttkinJ* The orthography of all these Turki names is very 
Tanable and unsettled. Histonans differ from each other and are often at Tananoe 
with themselTes.— /our. jB. S, ix. 268 ] 
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tigin, son of Jauk Ear&-bahkam, who was the son of Ear& 
Arsl&n, the son of Kar&-malat, son of Ear& Nn'm&n, son of Firoz, 
son of Tazdajird, who was the sovereign of Persia,^ — but God 
knows the truth. 

I. — Amiru4 Ohdzi Nds%ru-d din Subuktigln. 

Im&m Abd-l Fazl Baihaki writes that Easr H&ji was a trader 
in the reign of 'Abdu-1 Malik Nuh S&mdn(. He bought Subuk- 
tigin, and took him to Bukhard as a slave. The marks of 
wisdom and activity were stamped upon his forehead, and he was 
purchased by the Lord Chamberlain {Amir hdjtb), Alptigin. In 
the service of this nobleman he went to Tukh&rist&n, and when 
Alptigin was appointed governor of that place he continued to 
serve him. In the course of events Alptigin came afterwards to 
Ghaznin, when he conquered the country of Zdwulistdn, and 
wrested Ghaznin from the hands of Amir Antik.® 

Eight years afterwards Alptigin died,® and was succeeded by 
his son Is'^hak. This chief fought with Anuk, and being defeated 
he went to Bukh&r&, where he succeeded in obtaining assistance 
from Amir Mansur Nuh. Thus strengthened, he returned and 
retook Ghazni. One year later he expired, and Bilk&tigin,^ the 

^ A long account of the parentage of Subuhtigin is given in the Jhmi’n-t 
Tawhrikh, in which his descent is traced from Tnghnl, king of Merv. Finshta 
follows the genealogy here given. The Banzatu-s Saf& does not notice either. 
Bnggs, Fenshta I, 13 , Gemaldesaal, IV. p. 105. 

* [Mr Thomas published a translation of this passage m the Jour B. As. Society, 
vol. zvii p 141 In his translation, and in the Munshi’s original translation from the 
MS., the word amir does not appear, hut the editors of the prmted text must have 
had authonty for it. The word is important, because Mr Thomas takes “ Andk *' to 
be a local, not a personal or tribal appellation, and proposes to change the orthography 
BO as to make the word to bo ** Lambak,** te ** Lamghkn ’* If the name is a local one 
we must here read ** Amir of Andk,” I have my doubts upon this, and I cannot acquiesce 
in the change of “ Andk ” to “ Lambak.” The pnnted text gives “ Andk,** and the 
MSS of the India Library, of the B. A. Society, and of Fans, agree in this ortho- 
graphy Sir H. £lhot*s MS has Abdk ” In a previous page (181) we have had 
it as Bdbak,” and Mr. Thomas says it is also wntten “ Ldyak The change of 
any of these forms to Lambak ” is a bold one, and I prefer adhenng to the beet 
authonzed form, although we are unable to identify it with any known name.] 

* [There are corns, one of them at least undisputed, dated h. 347, bearing the 
name of ** Albtigin ’’—See Note in the Appendix on the Coins ] 

^ [The pnnted text here gives the name ** Milkhtigin," but Sir H. EBioFi MS. 
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ehirf of the Tarks, was raised to his place. This chief was a 
very just and religious man, and was one of the greatest watriom 
in the world. He died after a reign of two years. Amir Subuk* 
tigin was in his service. Bilkitigin was succeeded by Amir 
Pari,^ who was a very depraved man. A party of the inhabi- 
tants of Ghazni opened communications with Abd ^Ali Andk, 
and invited him back. Abti ’Ali obtained the aid of the son of 
the king of Kdbul,® but when they came into the vicinity {hadd) 
of Oharkh,® Subuktigin with five hundred Turks fell upon them, 
and defeated them. He put a great number to the sword, and 
took many prisoners. He also captured two elephants, and 
carried them to Ghazni. After the achievement of this victory 
the people, who were disgusted with Pari on account of his 
wickedness (Jdadd)*^ raised Subuktigin with unanimous consent to 
the chieftainship of Ghazni. On the twenty-seventh of Sha'^bdn, 
A.H. 366 (April, 977), on Friday, he came out of the fort w;th 
the umbrella, jewels, and banners, and proceeded to the Jami' 
Masjid, where he was confirmed in the government and 
sovereignty of the country. He carried his arms from Ghaznin 
to different countries, and brought Zamin-d&war,^ Kusd&r, 
B&mian, the whole of Tukh&rist&n and Ghor into his possession. 
On the side of India he defeated Jaip&l at the head of a large 
army and numerous elephants. He also drove back Bughr& 
Kh&n, of £4shghar, (from his attacks upon) the S&m&nian 
dynasty. He then went to Balkh, and restored the chief of 
Bukh&ra to his throne. In his time great exploits were per- 
formed, and all the sources of internal dissensions in Ehur&sdn 
were eradicated. 

lias BiTk&tigin/’ whicli is correct. The elevation of Bilk&tigin is a fact imnotiGed 
by every other luown histonan, but it supported by the evidence of the Jhmi’u-l 
Hik&y&t, and it is inoontestibly proved by a unique com bearing his name, and dated 
A.B 359 (a.]>. 969). See Jour A, 8 xvu 142.] 

^ Hari ” in Sir H. E ’s MS , and ** Firi ” m Mr. Thomas’ translation of this 
passage.] ^ [The Munsbr# translation had Mir Sh&h of Kabdl ”] 

* [Var. ** Khai] ’* — Charkh has been idenUded with a village of that name m Lohgar. 
--See Jour. E. A. S. xvu. 141. Ayin-i Akbari II. p. 181. Enkine*B Baber, p. 48.] 

* [D&trar or Zamih-dhwar is the oountij on the Helmand, between Sijistlm and 
Ohor] 
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In the month of Shaww&l, a.h. 384 (IS’oTemher, 994), the 
oommand of Khur&a&n was conferred on Amir Mahmud, under 
the title of Saifu-d daula, and Amir Subuktigin receiyed the 
iiJiXe of N&siru-d din. He expelled Abd-1 hasan Saimjdr, and 
Ehuras&n was cleared of its enemies. Amir Subuktigin wasr 
a wise, just, brave, and religious man, faithful to his agreements, 
truthful in his words, and not avaricious for wealth. He was 
kind and just to his subjects, and the Almighty God had be- 
stowed upon him all the great qualities which are admirable in 
nobles and princes. The length of his reign was twenty years, 
and of his life fifty-six years. He died in the vicinity of Balkh, 
at the village of Barmal Madrui, a.h. 386 (996 a.d ) ^ 

II. — Betgn of the great Kmg Taminu-d daula Mahmiid Nttdmu-d 
din Ahii-l Kdmm Mahmiid^ son of Subuktigin. 

S.ult&n Mahmud was a great monarch. He was the first 
Muhammadan king who received the title of Sultan from the 
Khalif He was bom on the night of Thursday, the tenth 
of Muharram, a.h. 361^ (2nd October, 971), in the seventh year 
after the time of Bilkatigin. A moment (ed^at) before his 
birth, Amir Subuktigin saw in a dream that a tree sprang 
up from the fire-place in the midst of his house, and grew 
so high that it covered the whole world with its shadow. 
Waking in alarm from his dream, he began to reflect upon the 
import of it. At that very moment a messenger came, bringing 
the tidings that the Almighty had given him a son. Subuk- 
tigin greatly rejoiced, and said, I name the child Mahmfid. On 
the same night that he was bom, an idol temple in India, in the 
vicinity of Parshdwar, on the banks of the Sind, fell down. 

* « « « 4f 

Mahmdd was a man of great abilities, and is renowned as one 
of the greatest champions of Islam. He ascended the throne in 

^ [The coins of^flubnktigin m some wiety are extant — See Note m the Appendix.] 

’ [Finshta gives the date as 9th Muharram, 367 u , and he has been followed by 
SSlphinstone. — Briggs’ Fmahta^ I. 83 , Elphuistone, 323.] 
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Balkh, in the year 387 h. (997 a.d.)» “d received investiture by 
the £haUf& A1 K&dir bi-llah. His influence upon Islam soon 
becaljan§l^tt^ known, for he converted as many as a thousand 
idol-temples into mosques, subdued the cities of Hindust&n, and 
vanquished the B&is of that country. He captured Jaipal, who 
was the greatest of them, kept him at Yazd (!), in Ehur&s&n, 
and gave orders so that he was bought for eighty dirams.^ He 
led his armies to Nahrwala and Gujar&t, carried off the idol 

from Somnat, and broke it into four parts. One part 
he deposited in the J&mi’ Masjid of Ghazni, one he placed 
at the entrance of the royal palace, the third he sent to Mecca, 
and the fourth to Medina. 'Unsuri composed a long Kasida on 
this victory. [The story of hxs return from Bomndt through the 
desert of Bind follows (see supra, p. 191), and an account %s given 
of the state and pomp of hxs Courf] He died in the year 421 
H. (1030 A.D.), in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, and at 
sixty-one years of age. 

III. — Muhammad bin Mahmitd Jaldlu^d daula? 

Jalalu-d daula Muhammad was a good amiable man. Many 
curious poems are attnbuted to him. When his father Mahmud 
died, his brother MasMd was in ^Irak, and the nobles of the 
court of Mahmud resolved upon placing Muhammad on the 
throne, which they did in the year 421 h. (1030 a.d.). He was 
a man of gentle temper, and had not the energy necessary for 
governing a kingdom. A party of the friends of Mas’ud wrote 
to him in ’Ir&k, and that prince gathered a force, with which he 
marched upon Ghazni. When intelligence of his design reached 
Ghazni, Muhammad prepared an army and went out to meet his 
brother. ^AU Eurib was Hajib and commander-in-chief. When 

^ The meaning of thu passage is obscure. The text runs thus ~ 

\3 • • • • JL^ 

* [Note in the Text — << Names of the sons of Muhammad, Muyidu-d ^ula Ahmad, 
*Abdu-r Bahm&n, ’Abdu-r Bahlm.*'] 
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they reached Takb&b&d^ they heard of Mas’dd’s approach, so 
they seized upon Muhammad, blinded him, and put him in 
prison. ‘'All Eurib then led his army on to Hir&t to meet 
Mas’dd. When he came within a stage of that place, he went 
to wait upon the Sult&n, but Mas'^ud ordered him to be made 
prisoner, and his whole force to destroyed. On this occasion 
Muhammad reigned for seven months. When Mas'^dd was 
killed at M&rikala, Sult&n Muhammad was brought out of 
prison, and although he was blind he was once more placed upon 
the throne. He then marched at the head of his army towards 
Ghazni, but Mauddd, son of Mas’dd, came forth to avenge his 
father, met his uncle in battle, defeated him, and slew him and 
his children. The second time he reigned four months. His age 
was forty-five years when his death occurred, in the year 432 H. 

IV. — Ndsiru-d din Allah Mas^Mu^sh Shahid {the Martyr)} 

N&siru-d din Allah was the appellation of this prince, but his 
family name was Abu Mas'dd. He and his brother Sult&n Mu- 
hummad were bom on the same day. Sult&n Mas'ud, the 
martyr, ascended the throne in a.h. 422 (1031 a.d.). He was 
so exceedingly generous that people used to call him ‘Hhe second 
’Ali,"’ and for his bravery they named him “ the second Rus- 
tam, No man could lift his battle-axe from the ground with 
one hand, and even an elephant could not staid before him. 
His father envied his strength, and used to keep him under con- 
trol. He (Mahmfid) kept Muhammad at Ghazni, and at length 
he obtained authority from the Ehalif to place the name and 
titles €f Muhammad in the Ehutba before those of Mas’ud. 
Khw&ja Abu Nasr Mishk&n says : “ When the letters (of the 
Ehalif) were read in Mahmfid’s court, it was felt by us, and by all 
the princes and great men, to be a heavy blow, for marks of intelli- 
gence and courage were apparent on the brow of Mas'ud. When 

^ [The largest town u GarmsSr. — See %nfra,'] 

’ [Note in one MS.— << Names of the children of Sult&n Mas*dd —Muhammad, 
Haigdd, Maudtid, Ihr&him, Izid-y&r, Farrukh-z&d, Shiyh’, Mur&d Sh&h, *Ali.*’ 
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the pri&ee came forth iGrom the pres^oe of his &ther, I, Abd 'Nm 
Midikin went after him and said to him, ^ 0 prince, this post- 
ponement of your name in the letter of the Ehalif is very often* 
sive to your servants.” The prince said, “ Don't grieve about it, 
the sword is a truer prophet than the pen.” He then told me to 
return. I had no sooner got back than the informers told the 
Sult&n Mahmdd of my devotion to Mas’ud. He sent for me, 
and I waited upon him. He asked me why I went after Mas'ud, 
and what I had said to him. I related exactly all that had 
passed, without reserve, for by concealment my life would have 
been impenlled. The Sult&n then said, I know that Masud 
excels Muhammad in every respect, and after my death the 
kingdom will devolve upon him, but I take this trouble now on 
behalf of Muhammad, that the poor fellow may enjoy some 
honour and gratification during my lifetime, for after my death 
it will not be so safe for him. May God have mercy on him." 

Abu Nasr Mishkan goes on to say — “ In this incident two 
things surprised me very much. The first was the answer whicL 
Mas’ud so kindly and discreetly gave me. The second was the 
quickness and strict control of Mahmud, from whom this little 
attention of mine could not be concealed." When Sult&n Mah- 
mdd took 'Ir&k he placed Mas’ud on the throne of that country, 
and before that period Hir&t and Khur&s&n had been ruled in 
his name. After he ascended the throne of Sp&h&n (Ispah&n) 
he took the countries of Re, Kazwin, Hamad&n, and T&ram,^ 
and he overcame the Dailamites. Several times he received 
robes of honour from the Xhalifate. After the death of Mah- 
mud he came to Ghazni, and took possession of his father ’9 king- 
dom. Several times he led his armies to India, and waged 
religious war. Twice he went to Tabarist&n and M&zandar&n. 
Towards the end of his reign the Saljuks made inroads, and 
three times he scattered their forces in the neighbourhood of 
Marv and Sarakhs. But as it was the will of God that the 

' [Here written with t<m The Itdlh* writes it with tef and saya the 

place IS situated m the hills between Kaawlii and jn&n.] 
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kingdom ot'Khur&ain should come into the hands of the Salfdks^ 
he eventually fought a bloody battle with them for three days at 
T&lik&n.^ X)n the third day, which was a Friday, the Sult&n 
was defeated, and retreated by way of Ghaijist&n to Ghazni. In * 
panic he collected his treasures and went towards India, but in 
M&rlkala* his Turk! and Hindi slaves revolted, took him prisoner, 
and raised Muhammad to the throne. They sent Mas’dd to the 
fort of E{r{,3 and there he was slain in the year 432 h. (1040 
A.D.). His age was forty-five years, and he had reigned nine 
years. 


V. — MaudM, son of Mas^M^ son of 

Shah&bu-d daula Abti Sa’d Maudud, son of N&siru-d din 
Allah Mas’dd, upon receiving the news of his father’s assassina- 
tion, ascended the throne. When his father, Mas’tid, started for 
H indust &n, he was appointed to act as vicegerent over Ghazni 
and its dependencies, and it was in the year 432 h. (1040 A n.), 
that he mounted the throne. To avenge his lather he collected 
an army, and set out towards Hindust&n, against his uncle Mu- 
hammad. The opposite party had taken Muhammad out of 
prison, and had seated him on the throne. The nobles of 

^ [A city between Mery and Balkh. Istakbri and Ibn Hankal call it the largest 
city in Ehur&s&n, and say it was three days’ journey from Mery Finshta states 
that the battle was fought at Dand&nkhn, a town ten parasangs from Mery, on the 
road to Sarakhs ] 

* Sir H. Elliot reads M&rgala,*’ and says, according to Finshta he was taken at 
the Sarhi of M&rgala, near the Sind, or, according to others, on the Jhailam. 
Bnggs reads the name Man&la, and Wilken, Manc&la The noted pass of H&rgala 
is meant, near which there is a place of note called Sarki. The Tabakkt-i Akbari 
and the Tkilkh-i Bad&dni copcur in reading Mkrgala " 

* Abd-1 Fidk, according to Beiske (III. 669), giyes the name as Kendi and 
Kaidi. Haidar Rkzl has Bakor. The extract of the £auzata-s Safk, pnnted by Sir 
H Elliot, giyes “ Kiri,” but Wilken's pnntgd edition, and the Bombay hthographed 
edition of that work, haye Kabri or Kabra, this being in all probabih^ intended for 
Kiri, as one dot only makes the difference 

though Bnggs reads the name ** Eurry.”— See Abbot’s Map, Jour. As. Soc. Ben. 
Deo. 1848. 

* [Note in the Ong.—** Names of the children of Snltftn Mauddd: Hansdr, Mu- 
hammad, Sulaimfm, Mahmdd.”] 
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Hindostdo sidmiitted to him, a&4 th« Mahm4di and l^e llas’udi 
Tarka who had rerolted agiunat Ma^dd rallied round him and 
supported him. For four months they upheld him as ruler, but 
Mauddd defeated him at Takurh&ru^^ and took him prisoner, 
with all his children and dependants. Mauddd avenged his 
&ther’s blood upon him, and the Turks and Tdjiks and every 
one else who had taken part in his &ther's assassination he put 
to death. He thus obtained honour and renown. Afterwards 
he returned to Ghazni, and brought his ftther's territories under 
his power. He reigned nine years, and died in the year 441 h. 
(1049 A.D.), at the age of thirty-nine years. 

YI. — lAli, eon of Mai M, and Muhammad, eon of MaudM. 

These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised jointly to 
the throne by the Turks and nobles. Every man took matters 
into his own hands, and when it was seen that they had no 
wisdom or power, and that ruin was coming upon the army and 
the people, they were dethroned after two months' reign, and sent 
back to a fort. 'Abdu-r Rashid was raised to the throne in 
their stead. 

YII. — 'Ahdu~r Raehid, eon of Mahmid, 

Sultin Bah&u-d daula ’Abdu-r Rashid, son of Mahmdd, 
ascended the throne in the year 441 h. (1049 a.d.) He was a 
learned and clever man, and used to listen to chronicles and 
write history ; but he had no firmness or courage, and so changes 
and reverses came upon the state. The Saljuks, on the side of 
Ehnr&sdn, coveted the throne of Ghazn(, D&tid obtained the 
throne of Ehur&s&n. Alp Arsl&n, son of D4lid, was a good 
general, and they resolved to .attack Ghazni. Alp Arsl&n ad- 
vanced from Tukhiristin with a large force, and his father, 
D4dd, marched by way of Sist&n to Bust. ’Abdu r Rashid 
collected an army, and placed at the head of it Tughril, who 

1 Or Bakarlifi,*’ perlmpa Bakbr&la. [Furubta’s text says not ^^Dna- 

toor/* ai in Bng^ tranilation.] 
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kad been one of tbe Blares of Mebmlid, and was a reiy eneigetie 
man. He marohed against Alp Arsldn, and routed him in 
front of the ralley of Eham&r. From thence he returned 
speedily to Bust, and D&dd retreated before him to Sistdn. He 
defeated Beghd, the uncle of D&ud, and when he had aduered 
two or three such victories he returned to Ghazni, where he 
killed ' Abdu-r Bashid and placed himself on the throne. *Abdn*r 
Bashid reigned two years and-a half.^ His was thirty. 

VIII. — Tughnl, the aeewmd, 

Tughril had been a slave of Mahmdd, and was a man of great 
energy and courage. In the reign of Sult&n Mauddd he went 
from Ghazni to Khur&sdn, and entered the service of the Saljdks. 
For some time he remained there, and learnt their method of 
war. In the time of 'Abdu-r Bashid he returned to Ghazni, 
where he took ’Abdu-r Basliid and slew him, together with 
eleven other princes. He then ascended the throne of Ghazni, 
and reigned for forty days with great tyranny and injustice. 
Some one asked him how the demre of sovereignty had entered 
into his mind, and he replied, “ When ’Abdu-r Bashid sent me 
against Alp Arsl&n he made some promises to me, and confirmed 
them by giving me his hand. He was then so overpowered by 
fear that the sound of the tremor which had seized upon his 
bones came to my ears, and 1 knew that such a coward could 
never rule and govern. It was then that the desire of sovereignty 
fell upon me.” Forty days after his usurpation, a Turk, by name 
Noshtigin, who was a soldier, turned against Tughnl, and con- 
spiring with some of his friends, they killed him on the throne. 
His head was then brought out, placed upon a pole, and carried 
round the city, so that the people might have assurance of 
security. 

IX. — Fanrukh’Zdd, eon of MadM. 

When the Almighty God had recompensed Tughril for his 
atrocious deeds, and the people were delivered from him and his 

* {Two USS. Hjr “ two fean ’’ only ] 
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onboanded tyranny, there were left Barriving in the fort of 
Barghand,^ two princes who were sons of Mas’dd. One of these 
was named Ibr&him, and the other Farrokh-z&d. Tughril, the 
aoonrsed, had sent a party of men to the fort of Barghand to put . 
them to death. The commandant of the fort pondered over the 
matter for a day, and kept these emissaries at the gate of the 
fort npon the understanding that they were to come in on the 
following day, and ezecnte their orders. Suddenly some fleet 
messengers arrived with the intelligence that the accursed Tugh- 
ril had been killed. When that wretched man fell in Ghazni by 
the hand of Noshtigin, the grandees, princes, and generals' set 
about searching for a king. It was then discovered that two 
persons (of the royal family) were left surviving in the fort of 
Barghand. Accordingly they all repaired to that place. At first 
they wished to raise Ibr&him to the throne, but he was very 
feeble in body, and as no delay could be admitted, Farmkh-z&d 
was brought out, and proclaimed king on Saturday, the ninth of 
Zilka’da, A H. 443 (March, 1052 A.D.). 

Farmkhrzdd was very mild and just. When he ascended the 
throne the country of Z&wulist&n was in a state of desolation 
from disease and murrain,* so he remitted the revenue that it 
might agun become prosperous. He secured the territories of 
the kingdom, and reigned seven years. He died of colic in the 
year 461 (1059 A.D.), at the age of thirty-four years. 

X — SuUdn Ibr&hlm? 

Sult&D Zahirn-d daula wa Nasiru-1 Millat Baziu-d din Ibrfihim, 
son of Mas’iid, was a great king, — wise, just, good, God-fearing, 
and kind, a patron of letters, a supporter of religion, and a 
pious man. When Farrukh-z&d became king, Ibrfihim was 

^ [The printed text has Bacghand, but Sir H, Elbot reads Barghand, and says 
Baig^hand lies between Tfik and Ghazni ] 

* ['iifrdrie-e The former words mean literally diseases, bnt it u also used 

tor those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.] 

* [A note giTes the names of bis thirty-siz sons, which are said to differ alightly in 
the three MSB. used.] 
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taken out of the fort of Barghand, and brought to that of Nai, 
and on the death of Farrukh-z&d all men concurred in recog- 
nizing his succession. An officer named Hasan went to wait 
* upon him, and with the approbation of the people of the king- 
dom he was brought out from the fort, and on Monday he 
auspiciously ascended the throne. The next day he spent in 
mourning for his late brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and 
to the tombs of his ancestors. All the nobles and great men 
walked on foot in attendance upon him. He bestowed no favours 
upon any one, and hence apprehensions about his rule took pos- 
session of the hearts of the people. When the intelligence of his 
accession reached D&dd, the Saljuki, he sent some nobles into 
Ehur&s&n, and made peace with him. After the death of D&ud, 
his son, Alp Arsl&n, confirmed this treaty of peace. Ibr&him 
strengthened himself in the possession of his ancestors ; the dis- 
orders which had arisen in the country from the late extra- 
ordinary events he rectified, and the Mahmiidi kingdom began 
once again to flourish. Euined places were built afresh, and 
several fortified places and towns were founded, as Ehair&- 
b&d, fmandb&d, and other places. Many wonders and marvels 
appeared in his reign, and D&ud, the Saljuki, died, who in 
havoc, war, slaughter, and conquest, passed like a flash of light- 
ning Ibrahim was born at Hirdt, in the year of the conquest 
of Gurgfa, 424 h. (1033 a.d.) He had thirty-six sons and 
forty daughters. All the daughters he mamed to illustnous 
nobles or learned men of repute. One of these princesses was 
ancestress in the third degree of Minh£j' Sir&j. The cause of 
the emigration of the author's ancestors from Jdzj&n, was that 
Im&m ’Abdu-1 Eh&lik, who is buried at Tldiir&b&d, in Ghazni, 
saw in a dream while he lived in Jdzjan, an ^gel who told him 
to rise, go to Ghazni, and take a wife. Upon his awaking it 
struck him that this might be some work of the devil, but as he 
dreamed the same thing three times successively, he acted in 
compliance with his dream, and came to Ghazni. There he 
married one of the daughters of Ibr&him, and by that princess 
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he had a ton named Ibtihim. This Ibiihim was &ther of 
Maaldnd Minhdja-d din ’TJsman, who was &(her of Maal&na 
Sirdja>d din, die wonder of his time, and father of Minh4ju-s 
l%r4j. Solt&n Ibrdhim reigned happily for fbrtj-two years, and « 
died in the year 492 h. (1098 a.d.), at the age of sixty. 

XI. — 'Al&u-d din Madid, the Qenerom, son of Ibrdhim} 

Saltdn Mas’dd, the generous, was a Tirtuous prince, who had 
a prosperous reign. He possessed many excellent qualities, and 
was adomed with justice and equity. He ascended the throne 
in the days of A1 Mustazhar bi-llah Ahmad, commander of the 
&ithful, son of Muktadar. He was very modest and liberal. 
He abolished all the tyrannical practices which had been mtro- 
duced in former reigns, and cancelled the newly-established im- 
posts throughout the dominions of Mahmud, and the country of 
Zdwulistdn. Taxes and imposts were remitted in all his do- 
minions. He restored to the princes, nobles, and grandees their 
possessions as they had held them in the reign of Sultdn Ibra- 
him, and he adopted whatever seemed best for the welfare of the 
state. Amir 'Asdu-d daula was confirmed in the governorship 
of Hindust&n. In the days of this prince the great H4jib died ; 
but H&jib Tagh&tigin crossed the river Ganges, and made an in- 
cursion mto Hmdust&n, carrying his arms farther than any 
army had readied since the days of Snlt&n Mahmfid. All the 
i^fiurs of state were reduced to a system in his reign, and there 
was nothing to disturb the minds of any one in any quarter. 
He was bom in Ghazni in A.fi. 453 (1061 a.d), and after reign- 
ing seventeen years, he died in the year 509 (1115 A.D.), at the 
age of fifty-seven. He married the sister of Sult&n Sluijar, who 
was called Mahd-i Tr&k (Cradle of ’liAk). 

XII . — Mahh Jrsldn, son of Sultan Maddd. 

Malik Arsl&n Abd-1 malik ascended the throne A.H. 509 (a.d. 
1115), and brought Garmsir and the kingdom of Ghazni under 
‘ £A.aote£iTes tlwaaiiiei of hu Mventeensons.] 
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his role. Bahr&m Shfih, his aode, fled to Salt&n Sanjar, in 
lUuir6s&n. Several wonderfol phenomena occurred in the reign 
of this prince. One was that fire and lightning fell from the 
skj, and burnt the markets of Ohazni. Other distressing 
calamities and events occurred during his reign, making it hate- 
fiil to the people. Arsl&n was &mons for his magnanimity and 
energy, courage, and bravery. After he had ascended the throne 
he treated his mother, Mahd-i ’Ir&k, with contempt, and this in- 
censed Sanjar, who gave his aid to Bahr&m Shah, and marched 
to Ohaznl. Malik Arslan gave him battle, but being defeated, 
he fled to Hindustan, and fell into great distress. He expired 
in A.H. 511 (1117 A.D.), after a reign of two years, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. 


XIII . — Bahrdm Shdh} 

Mn’izzu-d daula Bahr&m Sh&h, was handsome and manly, 
liberal, just, and a Mend of his people. In the early part of his 
career, when Malik Arsl&n succeeded his &ther, Sult&n Mas’&d 
the generous, he went to Khur&s&n, the throne of which country 
was occupied in those days by the great Sult&n Sa’id Sanjar. 
Bahr&m Sh&h remained for some time at his Court. But at 
length Sult&n Sanjar marched agiunst Chazni, and defeated 
Malik Arsl&n in battle. Bahr&m Sh&h then mounted the 
throne, and was supported by Sult&n Sanjar. Saiyid Hasan 
composed an ode, which he recited at Court in the presence of 
Sanjar. Sanjar went back to Ehur&s&n, and Bahr&m took pos- 
session of the country. He made some expeditions to Hin- 
dust&n, and on the twenty-seventh of Bamaz&n, a.h. 512, he 
captured Muhammad B&halim, and kept him a prisoner; but he 
afterwards liberated him, and assigned the whole country of 
Hindust&n to him. This officer again revolted and built the 
flirt of N&gor, in the Siw&Iik hills, in the vicinity 6f Bera.* He 
had many sons and dependants. Bahr&m Sh&h proceeded to 
Hindust&n to subdue the fort, and Muhammad Bfdialiiti marched 

^ [A note giTee the namee of hu nine nne.] • [“Sabnt" in one MS.] 
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towards Malt&n to meet him, and gave battle, bat God punished 
him for his ingratitude, and he, with his ten^ sons, their horses 
and arms, fell on the day of battle into a quagmire,^ so that no 
trace of him was left. Bahr&m Sh&h returned to Ghazni, and 
had to fight against the kings of Ghor. In the war his son 
Uaulat Sh&h was slain, and in one campaign he was defeated 
three times by Sult&n 'Al&u-d din. Ghazni fell into the hands 
of the Ghorians, who set it on fire and destroyed it. Bahr&m 
Shdh went to Hindustan, but when the Ghorians had retired, he 
again came to Ghazni, and there expired His reign lasted 
forty-one years. 

XIV. — KhmHi Shdhf Son of Bahrdm Shdh.^ 

Sult&n Yaminu-d daula Khusrti Sb&h ascended the throne 
in A.H. 652 (1157 a.d.) The kings and pnnces of Ghor had 
shaken the throne of the descendants of Mahmud, and had 
wrested from them and desolated the countries of Ghazni, Bust, 
Zamin-d&war, and Takin&b&d. Weakness had thus fallen on the 
kingdom and its splendour was departed. When Khusrd Sh6h 
ascended the throne he was weak and unable to bnng the country 
under his rule. 

A body of Ghuzz (Turks) also arose and attacked Kbur&s&n^ 
where the reign of Sult&n Sa’id Sanjar had come to an end. 
An army likewise came against Ghazni, and Ehusrd Sh&h be- 
ing unable to resist them went to India. He thus lost Ghazni 
which fell into the hands of the Ghuzz, and so remained for 
twelve years. But at length Sult&n Sa’id Ghiy&su-d din Mu- 
hammad S&m led an army from Ghor, expelled the Ghuzz, took 
possession pf Ghazni, and mounted the throne. Ehusru Sh&h 

1 [The pnoted text says ** two,** but “ten** seems to be the correct number. <-See 
Finshta I. 151 ]| 

> [The text luu some nnmtelhgible words which yary in the different MSS. 
Bnggs says “ a quagmire,” and something like that must be intended ] 

* [Note in the Text. — ^*Sons of Khusrh Sh&h— Khusrd Mahk, Mahmdd 
Sh&h, Kai KhusrtL”] 

* [The printed text omits the word “ Khurbskn,” but it is necessary to the sense 
and true to the fitot,] 
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had gone to Lahore in Hindust&n, where he died. He reigned 
seven years. 

XV. — KhuBrii Malik Son of Khmrlt, Shdh, the last King of the 
Ohazmmde Dynasty. 

Xhusrd Malik Tdju-d daula Sult&n Jahdn, the gentle king, 
mounted the throne at Lahore. This prince was exceedingly 
gentle, liberal, and modest, but fond of pleasure. He possessed 
many excellent qualities, but as he lived when the rule of his 
family came to an end, he was held in small esteem. With him 
closed the power of his house, and anarchy reigned in the country. 
All the nobles and officers of the State, both Turks and freemen, 
{atf&k 0 ahrar\ deserted him. The slaves and servants of the 
throne took the government into their own hands, while he in- 
indulged in luxury and pleasure. 

Sult&n Sa’id Mu’izzu-d daula Muhammad S&m came every 
year from Ghazni, continually increasing his hold upon Hind 
and Sind, till at length in a.h. 577 (1181 a.d.), he advanced to 
the gates of Lahore, where he took the elephant and the son of 
Ehusru Sh&h and carried them off with him. 

In A.H. 583 (1187 a.d.) he again advanced on Lahore and 
took it. He then dethroned Khusru Malik, sent him to Ghazni 
from whence he was subsequently sent to Flroz-Koh, which was 
the capital of the great king Sult&n Ghiy&su-d din Muhammad 
S&m. By order of this monarch, Khusrd Malik was kept a 
prisoner in the fort of Balraw&n, in Ghaijist&n. When the war 
(fiddisa) of Sultan Sh&h (of Elhw&rizm) broke out in Khuras&n, 
the kings of Ghor ^ were obliged to throw themselves into it, and 
they then put Sult&n Khusru Mahk to death in the year 598 h. 
(a.d. 1201). His son Bahr&m Sh&h who was a captive in the 
fort of Saifr&d in Ghor, was also slain. Thus ended the house 
of N&siru-d din Subuktigln. The kingdom of fr&u, the throne 
of Hmdust&n, and the country of Ehur&s&n all fell into the pos- 
session of the Shansab&niya Kings. 

^ [Gluy68u-d din and Muhammad Shah&bu-d din were brothers, and held a sort 
of joutnile] 
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TABAKAT XVII. 

Thb ShahsabAiota Sultans and thb Einos or Qhob.* 

[Pa^ 84 to 40 of tbe printed Text ] 

1. ^Amir mUd Ohori Shansahi} 

Amir Fdl&d Ghori was one of tke sons of Malik Shansab, son 
of Hamak. The mountains of Ghor came into his possession, 
and he gave new life to the names of his forefathers. the 

founder of the house of ’Abb&s, Abd Muslim Marwazi, revolted, 
and resolved upon expelling the officers of the Ummajides from 
Elhur&sdn, Amir Fdlad led the forces of Ghor to his assistance, 
and took an active part in the victories of the race of ’Abbds, and 
of the people of the house of the prophet. The fortress of Man- 
desh^ was in his possession, and he ruled for some time over the 
Jabbdl and Ghor. Upon his death he was succeeded by the 
sons of his brother, but after these nothing is known of the 
rulers of Ghor until the time of Amir Banji Nahdrdn. 

2. — Amir Banji^ son of Nahdrdn. 

Amir Banji Nahdr&n was a great chief, and his history is well 
known in Ghor. He is considered one of the greatest kings of 
that territory, and all its kmgs are descended from him. His 
pedigree is thus given. 

e « « « « 

Amir Banji was a handsome and excellent man, possessing 
good qualities, and of very estimable character. When the 
power of the ffimily of 'Abbds was established, and the territories 
of the Muhammadans came under the rule of the Ehalifs of that 
house, the first person of the Ghori family who went to the seat 

^ [The opening of thu book u occupied with genealogies by which the pedigree of 
the kings of Ghor is earned through Zuh&k up to Noah J 

* Bnggs in Finshta writes this name <*Shisty.” See Mr. Thomas' Paper on the 
Goins of the Ghori Dynasty.— Jour. £. Is. Soc. zm 190.] 

* [A Ibrtress in Xhur&s&n.] 
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of the EhiU&t, snd obtained the title of sorweignty and a royal 
banner was Amir !&uiji Nahir&n. The oanse of hia going to the 
preeence of H&rdnu-r Bashid, the commander of the fiuthM, 
was as follows . — There was a tribe in G-hor called Shishdni» who 
asserted that their ancestors were first oonrerted to Muham- 
madanism, and then the Shansab&nis. Mohammad is cidled in 
the Ghori language Hamd, and when they espoused the fiuth 
they were designated Hamdis, or Muhammadans. In the time 
of Amir Banji there was a man of the Shishdni tribe whose 
name was Sis, or in the Ghori language Sbish. A dispute arose 
between this Amir Shish and Amir Banji, for the chie&hip 
of Ghor, and contention broke out among the people. It was 
agreed by both parties that Amir Banj'i and Shish should both 
repair to the Khahf, and whoever brought back a patent of 
sovereignty and royal ensign should be the chief. 

[Aeoount of the interview which ttie two chiefs had with the 
Khahf when Amir Banji, through the instruction in court 
etiquette which he had receiud from a Jew, was named chief and 
Shish was made general^ 

From that time the title of the Shansab&ni kings, according to 
the gracious words of Hdrfinu-r Bashid, commander of the faith- 
ful, became Easim-i Amiru-1 Muminin. The two chie& returned 
to Ghor, and assumed their respective offices of ruler of Ghor 
and commander of the army. These two offices are held to this 
day by the different parties, according to this arrangement. The 
kings of Ghor were all Shansab&nians, and the commanders of 
the army are called Shish&niyins, such as Muadu-d din, Abli-1 
’Abb&s Shish, and Sulaim&n Shish. 

3 . — Amir Shrl, 

The writer of this work has not been able to obtain the annals 
of the kings of Ghor firom the reign of Amir Banji down to the 
present rrign, so as to enable him to write thrir history in detail. 
The author resides in Dehli, and through the disorders which the 
inroads of the infidel Mughals have caused in the tetritories of 
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Isl&m, there has been no possibility of his copying from the 
histories which he had seen in Ghor. He has written what 
he found in the T&rikh-i N&siri and the T&rikh-i Haizam K&bi, 
as well as what he was able to gleam from old men of Ghor, 
but his readers must pardon imperfections. 

It is said that Amir Suri was a great king, and most of the 
territories of Ghor were in his possession. But as many of the 
inhabitants of Ghor, of high and low degree, had not yet 
embraced Muhammadanism, there was constant strife among 
them. The Saff&rians came from Nimroz to Bust and D&war, 
and Ydktib Lais overpowered Lak-lak, who was chief of Takin- 
&b4d, m the country of Bukhaj.^ The Ghorians sought safety 
in Sarh&-sang,^ and dwelt there in security, but even among them 
hostilities constantly prevailed between the Muhammadans and 
the infidels. One castle was at war with another castle, and 
their feuds were unceasing ; but owing to the inaccessibility of 
the mountains of B&sidt, which are in Ghor, no foreigner was 
able to overcome them, and Shansab&ni Amir Suri was the head 
of all the Mandeshis. In Ghor there are five great and lofty 
mountains, which the people of Ghor agree in considering as 
higher than the B&sidt mountains. One of these is Z&r Murgh, 
m Mandesh, and the capital and palace of the Shansab&ni kings 
are at the foot of this mountain. It is said that Z&l Zar, father 
of Bustam, was here nourished by a Simurgh, and some of the 
inhabitants of the foot of the mountain say that between the 
fifth and sixth centuries a loud voice of cry and lamentation was 
heard to proceed from it, announcing the death of Zdl. The 
second mountain is called Sar Ehizr ; it is also in the territory 
of Mandesh, in the vicinity of Takhbar. The third is Ashak, in 
the country of Timrdn, which is the greatest and highest of the 
whole territoiy of Ghor. The country of Timrdn lies in the 
valleys and environs of this mountain. The fourth is Wazni, and 
the territories of Ddwar and Wdlasht, and the fort of Eahwardn, 

^ [A divudon of Sijist6n, Antcliosia.] 

* SariiSoMog/' or ** BarliA wa Sang/* m somo copies.] 
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are ^thin its ramifications and valleys. And the fifth monntain 
is Faj Hanis&r,^ in the country of Ghor. It is very inaccessible 
and secure. It is said that the length, breadth, and height of 
of this mountain are beyond the limits of guess, and the power of 
understanding. In the year 590 (1194 a.d.), a piece of the 
trunk of an ebony tree was found on this mountain, which ex- 
ceeded two hundred mans in weight, and no one could tell how 
large and high the tree must have been. 

4 . — Mahk Muhammad 8M. 

Abu-1 Hasan al Haizam, son of Muhammad-n N&bi author 
of the Tdrikhu-1 Haizam, says that when the government of 
Ehurdsan and Zdwulistdn departed from the Sdmdnians and 
Safidrians, and fell to Amir Subuktigin, he led his army several 
times towards the hills of Ghor, and carried on many wars. 
When Amir Mahmud Subuktigin succeeded to the throne, the 
kingdom of Ghor had devolved upon Amir Muhammad Suri, 
and he had brought all the territories of Ghor under his sway. 
Sometimes he made submission to Sultdn Mahmud, and at 
others he revolted, and withheld the payment of the fixed 
tribute, and the contingent of arms which he had agreed to 
supply. Relying on the strength of his forts, and the numbers 
and power of his army, he was continually engaging in hostilities. 
Sultdn Mahmfid was consequently always on the watch, and his 
mind was much disturbed by Suri’s power, his large army, and 
the security afforded to him by the height and inaccessibility of 
the hills of Ghor. At last he marched to Ghor with a consider- 
able army. Muhammad Sun was besieged in the fort of Ahan- 
gar6n, and held out for a long time. He fought desperately, but 
was at last compelled to evacuate the fort, upon conditions, and 
made his submission to Sult&n Mahmfid. 

The Sultdn took him and his younger son, whose name was 
Shish, to Ghazni, because the lad was very dear to his &ther. 
When they reached the neighbourhood of Gildn, Amir Mu- 

1 [Or«Hans&r.”] 
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bammad Sdii died. Some say that he was taken prisoner, and 
and as he had a very high spirit he could not brook the disgrace. 
He had a ring, under the stone of which was concealed some 
poison, whidi he took and then died. The Sult&n immediately 
sent hist son Shish back to Ghor, and gave the chieftunship of 
Ghor to the eldest son, Amir Abu 'AH bin Sdri, an account of 
whom follows. 

5. Amir AM 'All hn Muhammad bin 8irL 

6. Amir Abbdi bin Shith bin Muhammad bin S&ri. 

7. Amir Muhammad bin 'Abbds. 

8. Mahk Kutbu-d din al Batan bin Muhammad bin 'Abbdi. 

9. Malth 'IzzU'd din ai Butain btn Batan Abus Saldtln, 

10. Malik Kutbu-d dkn Muhammad btn Butam, King of the 
Jabbdl. 

11. Saltdn Bahdu-d din 8dm btn Butam. 

12. Mciltk 8hahdbu-d din Muhammad btn Butam, Kng of 
Mddln, by Ghor. 

13. Mahk 8hu}&'u-d din 'Ali bin Butam. 

14. 8ultdn 'Aldu-d din Butam btn Butain btn Sdm. 

[Page 54 to 63 of the Printed Text ] 

Sult&n Bah&u-d din S&m, son of Husain, died in Kiddn, whilst 
he was leading his army to Ghazni in order to exact revenge for 
the death of Sult&n Sdri, King of the Jabb&l. Sult&n 'Al&n-d 
din then ascended the throne of Ghor and Firoz Koh. He as- 
sembled the forces of Ghor and Ghaijist&n, firmly resolved upon 
attacking Ghazni. Sult&n Y aminu-d daula Bahr&m Sh6h, when he 
heard of these preparations, assembled the troops of Ghazni and 
Hindust&n and passing through Garmsir by way of Bukhaj and 
Takin&b&d, he came to Zamin-d&war. When 'Alau-d din came 
up with his army, Bahr&m Sh&h sent messengers to him, saying, 
“ Go back to Ghor, and stay in the states of your forefathers ; 
you have not the strength to resist my army, for 1 have brought 
elephants with me.'' When the envoys delivered this message, 
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’Al&u-d din replied, If you hare brought elephants (pU) I have 
brought the Kharmils, — ^besides, you mistake, for you have slain 
my brothers, whilst I have killed no one belonging to you. 
Have you not heard what the Almighty says I ‘ Whosoever is 
slain unjustly we have given his heir power (to demand satis&c- 
tion) ; and let him not exceed bounds in putting to death, for he 
is protected.’"' When the messengers returned, both armies 
made ready for battle, Sultdn ’Aldu-d din called for his two 
champions,^ named Eharmil, who were the heads of the army 
and the renowned heroes of Ghor. One of these was Kharmil 
Sdm Husain, father of Malik Nasiru-d din Husain ; the other 
was Kharmil Sdm Banji. Both of these men were famous for 
courage. "Aldu-d din sent for them and said, Bahrdm Shdh 
has sent to say that he has brought elephants, and I have 
answered that I have brought the Kharmils. You must each 
take care to bring an elephant to the ground to-day.” They 
bowed and retired. The two armies were drawn up at a place 
called Kotah-b&z-bdb. The two champions were on foot, and 
throwing off their coats of mail, they advanced to battle. When 
the elephants of Bahrdm Shdh charged, the two champions each 
singled out one ; and creeping under the armour, they ripped 
open the bellies of the animals with their knives. Kharmil Sh&h 
Banji fell under the feet of the elephant, and the animal rolling 
upon him, they both perished together. Kharmil S&m Husain 
brought down his elephant, extricated himself, and mounted a 
horse. 

When "Al&u-d din had cased himself in armour ready for the 
fight, he called for an overcoat of red satin, which he put on over 
his armour. His attendants enquired why he did so, and he 
said, it was to prevent his men seeing his blood and feeling dis- 
couraged, in the event of his being wounded with a lance or arrow. 

It is the practice in the armies of Ghor for the infantry to 
protect themselves in battle with a covering made of a raw hide 
covered thickly on both sides with wool or cotton. This defen- 
1 m hu Fmthia Bays **two gigantic brothers.^] 
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siye covering is like a board, and is called kdroh. When the 
men put it on they are covered from head to foot, and their 
ranks look like walls. The wool is so thick that no weapon can 
pierce it. 

Daulat Shdh, son of Bahr&m Sb&h, advanced to the assault, 
mounted on an elephant at the head of his cavalry, and 
'Al&u-d din directed his MroA-wearers to make an opening in 
their line, and allow the prince and his followers to pass through* 
When all had gone through the ArdroA-wearers closed up the gap 
in their line, and the prince with his elephant and all his cavalry 
were slain. 

When the armies of Bahr&m Sh&h saw this manoeuvre and its 
.bloody result, they broke and fled. ^Al&u-d din pursued them 
from stage to stage until they reached a place called Josh-db- 
garm (hot wells) near Takindb&d. Here Bahrdm Shah made a 
stand, but was again defeated. ^Aldu-d din followed in hot 
pursuit, and Bahrdm Shdh having drawn together some of his 
scattered forces, and some reinforcements from Ghazni, he a 
third time gave battle, and once more was routed. 

The victor then entered Ghazni, and for seven nights and days 
he gave it to the flames. Writers record how that during these 
seven days the clouds of smoke so darkened the air that day 
seemed to be night, and the flames so lighted the sky at night 
that night looked like day. For these seven days plunder, 
devastation, and slaughter, were continuous. Every man that 
was found was slam, and all the women and children were made 
prisoners. Under the orders of the conqueror, all the Mahmtidi 
kings, with the exception of Mahmud, Mas'^dd, and Ibr&him, 
were dragged from their graves and burnt. All this time, ’Al&u-d 
din sat in the palace of Ghazni occupied with drinking and 
debauchery. He had directed that the tomb of Saifli-d din Siiri 
and of the King of the Jabb&l should be sought out. Coffins 
were made for their bodies, and all the army was ordered to pre* 
pare for mourning. When the seven days were over, the city 
burnt and destroyed, and its inhabitants slain or scattered, on 
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that very night, 'Al&u-d din composed some yerses in his own 
praise, which he gave |o the minstrels to set to music and sing 
before him. (Verses.) 

He then ordered that the remnant of the people of Ghazni 
should be spared. Breaking up his court, he went to the bath, 
and on the morning of the eighth day he led the nobles and 
followers of Ghor to the tombs of his brothers, where he put on 
garments of mourning, and with all his array he remained there 
seyen days and nights, mourning, making offerings, and having 
the Euran read. He then placed the coffins of his brothers in 
cradles, and marched with them towards U&war and Bust ; he 
destroyed all the palaces and edifices of the Mahmudi kings, which 
had no equals in the world, and devastated all the terntory which 
had belonged to that dynasty. After that he returned to Ghor, 
and interred the remains of his brothers in the tombs of their 
ancestors. 

While at Ghazni he had given directions that several of the 
Saiyids of that town should be taken in retaliation of Saiyid 
Majdu-d din, wazir of Sultdn Suri, who was. hanged with him 
irom the bridge of Ghazni. These captives were brought into 
his presence, and bags filled with the dirt of Ghazni were 
fiwtened round their necks. They were thus led to Firoz-koh, 
and there they were slain. Their blood was mixed with the 
earth they had carried from Ghazni, and with that mixture 
*Al&u-d din built some towers on the hills of Firoz-koh, which 
are standing to this day. May God forgive him ' 

Having thus exacted vengeance, he devoted himself to pleasure 
and wine, and he composed some more verses for minstrels to 
sing in his praise. 

When he ascended the throne of Firoz-koh he imprisoned his 
two nephews, Ghiy&su-d din Muhammad S&m and Mu^'izzu-d din 
Muhammad S&m, sons of Sult&n Bah&u-d din S&m, in a fort 
of Wahirist&n, and settled an allowance for their maintenance. 
{TratmcUom with Sultdn Satyar 

Towards the end of his life some emissaries of the Mul&hi« 
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data-l maut came to him^ and he paid great honour to these 
heretics, inviting them into all parts of ]^is kingdom. They on 
their part were desirous of establishing their sway over the 
people of Ghor. This remains a stain upon the &me of 
'Aldu-d din. 

16. Mahk Ndstru-d din al Husain bin Muhammad al Madavni, 

16. Suttdn 8a\fu-d din Muhammad hin Sultdn ld.ldu~d din 
Husain. 

17. Sultdnurl ^azam Qhiydsu^d dunyd wau-d din Abii-l Fath 
Muhammad 8dm Kasim Amirurl muminin. 

18. Mdliku-l Hdji Aldu-d din Muhammad bin Abii Ali bin 
Husain ash Shansabi. 

19. 8uUdn Ohiydsu~d din Mahmiid bin Muhammad 8dm 
8hansahi. 

20. Sultdn Bahdurd din 8dm bin Mahmiid bin Muhammad 8dm. 

21. 8ultdn Aldu-d din Atsar bin Husain. 

22. 8ultdn Aldu^d din Muhammad bin Abii Ali, the last of 
these kings. 


TABAKAT XIX. 

The Shahsabaeiya Sultans of Ghazn!. 

[Printed Text, p. Ill ] 

This book contains an abridged account of the Shansab&ni 
Sult&DS, whose glory added lustre to the throne of Ghazni, and 
elevated the kingdoms of Hind and Khur&s&n. The first of 
them was Sult&n Saifii-d din Sdri. After him came Sult&n 
'Al&u-d din Husain, who took Ghazni, but did not reign there. 
The throne was next taken by Sultdn MuMzzu-d din Muhammad 
S&m When he was killed the crown was confided to his slave, 
Sult&n T4ju-d din Yalduz, and so the line ended. 
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1 . — Sattdn 8a\fvrd din 8M. 

Saifa-d din was a great king, of handsome appearance and 
noble carriage, and distinguished for courage, energy, humanity, 
justice, and liberality. He was the first individual of this family 
who received the title of Sult&n. When the news reached him 
of the destruction which had fallen upon his elder brother the 
king of the Jabbdl (£utbu-d din), he resolved upon taking 
vengeance upon Bahrdm Shih. He gathered a great force in 
the states of Ghor and marched to Ghazni, where he routed 
Bahr&m and took the city. Bahr&m fled to Hindust&n, and 
Saifu-d din ascended the throne of Ghazni, when he placed the 
territories of Ghor under his brother, Sult&n Bah&u-d din Sdri, 
father of Ghiydsu-d din and Mu’izzu-d din. After he had 
secured Ghazni the chiefs of the army and the nobles of the city 
and environs submitted to him, and he conferred many favours 
upon them, so that the army and the subjects of Bahr&m Sh&h 
were overwhelmed by his bounteous care. When winter came 
on he sent his own forces back to Ghor, and kept with him only 
the troops and officers of Bahrfem Sh&h in whom he placed full 
confidence. His wazir, Saiyid Majdu-d din Musawi, and a few of 
his old servants remained with him, all the rest of his officers 
both at Court and in the country had been in the service of the 
old government. 

In the depth of the winter, when the roads to Ghor were closed 
by heavy fells of snow, the people of Ghazni saw that no army 
or assistance could come to Saifu-d din from that quarter, so they 
wrote to Bahram Sh&h explaining how matters stood, and press- 
ing upon him the necessity of seizing this favourable opportunity 
for the recovery of his dominions. The deposed king acted upon 
these advices, and marched suddenly to Ghazni and attacked his 
foe. Suri, with his wazir and his old servants, abandoned the 
city and took the road to Ghor, but the horsemen of Bahr&m 
Sh&h pursued them and overtook them in the neighbourhood of 
Sang-i Sur&kh.' They fought desperately until they were unhorsed, 
^ [Or Sang-i Sorkh, a itrong fort in Ghor, probably near the Han nver.] 
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and then retreated into the hills, yfhere they kept np such a 
shower of arrows that the foe eonld not approach them. When 
the last arrow had been shot the horsemen captured them, bound 
them hand and foot, and conducted them to Ghazni. At the gate 
of the city Sult&n Suri was placed upon a camel, and his wazir, 
Majdu-d din, upon another. They were then led ignominiously 
round the city, and from the tops of the houses, ashes, dirt, and 
filth were thrown upon their yenerable heads. When they 
reached the one-arched bridge of Ghazni, the Sult&n and his 
wazir were both gibbeted over the bridge. Such was the dis- 
graceful cruelty practised upon this handsome, excellent, just, 
and brave king. The Almighty, however, prospered the arms 
of Sult&n ’Al&u-d din Jah&n-soz, brother of Sult&n Sdri, who 
exacted lull retribution for this horrible deed, as we have already 
related in another place. 

2. Sulidnu^l Ghdzl Mu^tzzu-d dunya wathd din AhM Muzaffar 
Muhammad hn 8dm} 

Historians relate that Sult&n ’Alau-d-din was succeeded by his 
son Sult&n Baifu-d din. This king released the two princes Ghiy&- 
su-d din and Mu‘’izzu-d din (his cousins) who were confined in a 
fort of Wahirist&n, as has been already narrated in the history of 
Sultan Ghiy&su-d din. Prince Ghiy&su-d din dwelt peacefully 
at Firoz-koh in the service of Sult&n Saifu-d din, and Prince 
Mu‘'izzu-d din went to B&mi&n into the service of his uncle 
Fakhru-d din Mas^ud. 

When Ghiy&su-d din succeeded to the throne of Ghor after 
the tragical death of Saifu-d din, and the intelligence thereof 
came to B&mi&n, Fakhru-d din addressed his nephew Mu"izzu-d 
din saying, Your brother is acting, what do you mean to do P 
You must bestir yourself.” Mu’izzu-d din bowed respectfully to 

^ This king is commonly called Muhammad Ghori,^ or Muhammad S6m.'* 
Urn AsSr and Finshta, followed by Elphinstoue, call him Shah&bu-d din Qhorf/* 
The supeisonption on his corns is Sult&nu-l ’asam Mu'izzu-d duny& wau-d din 
Abd-1 Musaffar Muhammad bm Skm.** See Note on the Goins, m the Appendix. In 
the text of this work he is generally desi gn at e d Sult&n-i Ghtun, the Tictonoiis long.] 
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l|is uncle, left the Court, and started just as he was for Firoz- 
koL When he arrived there he waited upon his brother and 
paid his respects, as has been already related. One year he 
served his brother, but having taken some offence he went to 
Sijist&n to Malik Shamsu-d din Sijist&ni and staid there one 
winter. His brother sent messengers to bring him back, and 
when he arrived he assigned to him the countries of Kasr-kajdr&n 
and Istiya.^ When he had established his authority over the 
whole of Garmsir he made over to his brother the city of Takind- 
b&d, which was the largest town in Garmsir. This Takin&b&d is 
the place which was the cause of the quarrel with the house of 
Mahmud Subuktigin, and it passed into the hands of the kings 
of Ghor. Sult&n-i Ghazi ’Al&u-d din sent the following quatrain 
to Khusrd Shdh bin Bahram Shdh : 

Thy father first laid the foundation of this place 

Before the people of the world had all fallen under injustice. 

Beware lest for one Takin&b&d thou shouldest bnng 
** The empire of the house of Mahmdd to utter rum ** 

When Sult&n Mu"izzu-d din became master of Takindbad the 
armies and leaders of the Ghuzz had fled before the forces of Ehitd 
towards Ghazni, where they remained for twelve years, having 
wrested the country from the hands of Khusru Shah and Ehusni 
Malik. Sultan Mu’izzu-d din kepi continually assailing them 
from Takindbdd, and troubling the country. At length in the 
year 669 h. (1173 a u.) Sultdn Ghiydsu-din conquered Ghazni, 
and returned to Ghor, after placing his brother Mu^izzu-d din 
upon the throne, as has been before related. This prince secured 
the territories of Ghazni, and two years afterwards in 670 h. 
(1174 A.D.) he conquered Gurdez. 

In the third year he led his forces to Multdn and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Karmatians. In the same year 
671 H. (1176 A.D.) the people of Sankar&n* revolted and made 
great confusion, so he marched against them and put most of 
them to the sword. It has been written by some that these 

^ [Or Istiy V’ a city of Qhor, m the hills between Hu&t and Ghazni.] 

* [Wntten also “ Shankar&n'* and San&r&n.*’] 
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Sankar&ni&ns have been called martyrs, in agreement with t^e 
declaration of the Eur4n, but as they stirred up strife and re« 
yolted they were made examples of, and were put to death from 
political necessity. 

In the year after this victory he conducted his army by way 
of Fch and Mult&n towards Nahrw&la. The Edi of Nahrwdla, 
Bhim-deo,^ was a minor, but he had a large army and many 
elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were de- 
feated and the Sultdn was compelled to retreat. This happened 
in the year 674 h. (1178 a.d.). 

In 575 H. (1179 a.d.) he attacked and conquered Farshdwar 
(Peshdwar), and two years afterwards he advanced to Lohor 
(Lahore). The power of the Ghazni vides was now drawing to 
its close and their glory was departed, so Khusru Malik sent his 
son as a hostage, and an elephant as a present to the Sultdn. 
This was in the year 577 H. (1181 a.d.) Next year the Sultdn 
marched to Dewal, subdued all that country to the sea shore, 
and returned with great spoil. In 580 h. (1184 a.b.) he went 
to Lahore, ravaged all the territories of that kingdom, and re- 
turned after building the fort of Si&lkot, in which he placed 
Husain Kharmil as governor. When the Sultan was gone, 
Khusru Malik assembled the forces of Hindust&n, and having 
also obtained a body of Kokhars (Gakkars) he laid siege to 
Sidlkot, but, after some interval, was obliged to withdraw. The 
Sult&n returned to Lahore in 581 h. (1185 a.d.). 

The house of Mahmud had now come to its end; the sun of 
its glory was set, and the registrar of fate had wntten the man- 
date of its destruction. Khrusru Malik could offer no resistance ; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sult&n, and was made pn- 
soner. Lahore fell completely into the power of the Ghori prince, 
and he secured all its dominions in Hindust&n 

*Ali Karm&kh, chief of Mult&n, was appointed commander at 
Lahore, and the father of the writer of this book, Maul&n& 

^ [The text has ** Bhasa-deo/' but some copies giye the name correctly Bhim 
deo.’* See poH^ page 800 ; Finshta 1. 179.] 
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A’jfibatu-z Zam&n Afbi^u-l^ ’Ajam Sir&ja-d din Minh&j, was 
appointed K&zi of the army of Hindustan, and received the 
honour of investiture from Mn'izzu-d din. He held his Court at 
the head quarters of the army, and twelve camels were assigned 
for moving from place to place his Bench of Justice. 

The Sult&n returned to Ghazni carrying Khusrd Malik with 
him, and on arriving there he sent him on to Firoz-koh, to the 
Oourt of the great king Ghiy&su-d din. This monarch sent 
him prisoner to the fort of Bahraw&n, and confined his son 
Bahr&m Sh&h m the fort of Saifrdd.^ When the war with 
Ehwdrizm Sh&h broke out in the year 587 h. (1191 
Khusrd Mahk and his son were put to death.^ 

The victorious Sult&n then prepared another army, with which 
' he attacked and conquered the fort of Sarhind. This fort he 
placed under the command of Zidu-d din Kdzi Tolak, (son of) 
Muhammad ’Abdu-s Saldm Nasawi Tolaki This Edzi Zidd-d 
din was cousin (son of the uncle) of the author’s maternal grand- 
father. At the request of the Edzi, Majdu-d din Tolaki selected 
1200 men of the tribe of Tolaki, and placed them all under his 
command in the fort so as to enable him to hold it until the 
return of the Sultdn from Ghazni. 

Bidi Kolah Pithaurd came up against the fort, and the Sultdn 
returned and fitced him at Nardin.^ All the Edis of Hindustdn 
were with the Edi Kolah. The battle was formed and the 
Sultdn, seizing a lance, made a rush upon the elephant which 
carried Gobind Edi of Dehli. The latter advanced to meet him 
in front of the battle, and then the Sultdn, who was a second 
Enstam, and the Lion of the Age, drove his lance into the mouth 
of the Edi and knocked two of the accursed wretch’s teeth down 

^ [** Stnluur&n,” m some copies ] * [The text does not say by whom*] 

• [The text has “ TarWn,” but Finshta gives the name as N&r6fn and says it 
was afterwards called Tirauri. He places it on the banks of the Sarsuti, 14 milee 
from Th&nesar and 80 from Dehli, but according to Gen Cunnmgham the battle* 
field of Nhrhin is on the banks of the B&kshi nver four miles south west of Tirauit 
and ten to the north of l^m4l Tiraurf is also called fizim&b&d. See Elphm* _ 
stone, p. 868.] 
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his throat. The B&i, on the other Imnd, returned the blow and 
inflicted a severe wound on the arm of his adversary. The 
Sult&n reined back his horse and turned aside, and the pain of 
the wound was so insufferable that he could not support himself 
on horseback. The Musulman army gave way and could not 
be controlled. The Sult&n was just falling when a sharp and 
brave young Khilji recognized him, jumped upon the horse be- 
hind him, and clasping him round the bosom, spurred on the 
horse and bore him from the midst of the fight. 

When the Musulmans lost sight of the Sult&n, a panic fell 
upon them ; they fled and halted not until they were safe from 
the pursuit of the victors. A party of nobles and youths of 
Ghor had seen and recognized their leader with that lion-hearted 
Ehilji, and when he came up they drew together, and, forming a 
kind of litter with broken lances, they bore him to the halting- 
place. The hearts of the troops were consoled by his appearance, 
and the Muhammadan faith gathered new strength in his life. 
He collected the scattered forces and retreated to the territories 
of Isl&m, leaving E&zi Tolak in the fort of Sarhind. B&f Pithaur& 
advanced and invested the fort, which he besieged for thirteen 
months. 

Next year the Sult&n assembled another army, and ad- 
vanced to Hindust&n to avenge his defeat. A trustworthy 
person named Mu*’inu-d din, one of the principal of the 
hills of Tolak, informed me that he was in this army, and that 
its force amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand horse- 
men bearing armour. Before the Sult&n could arrive the fort 
of Sarhind had capitulated, and the enemy were encamped in 
the vicinity of N&r&in. The Sult&n drew up his battle array, 
leaving his main body in the rear, with the banners, canopies, 
and elephants, to the number of several divisions. His plan of 
attack being formed, he advanced quietly. The light un^ 
armoured horsemen were made into four divisions of 10,000, and 
were directed to advance and harass the enemy on all sides, on 
the right and on the left, in the front and in the rear, with their 
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arrows. When the enemy collected his forces to attack, they were 
to support each other, and to charge at full speed. By these 
tactics the infidels were worsted, the Almighty gave us the 
victory over them, and they fled. 

Pithaur& alighted from his elephant, mounted a horse, and 
galloped off, but he was captured near Sarsuti,^ and sent to hell. 
Gobmd B>di, of Dehli, was killed in the battle, and the Sult&n 
recognized his head by the two teeth which he had broken. The 
capital, Ajmir, and all the Siw&lik hills, H&nsi, Sarsuti, and other 
districts were the results of this victory, which was gained in the 
year 588 h. (1192 a.d.) 

On his return homewards the Sult4n placed Kutbu-d din in 
command of the fort of Eahr&m, and in the same year this chief 
advancing to Mirat conquered that town, and took possession of 
Dehli. In the following year he captured the fort of Kol. The 
Sultan came back from Ghazni in the year 690 (1193 A.D.), by 
way of Benares and Eanauj,^ defeated B&i Jai Chandar, in the 
neighbourhood of Ghandaw&h, and captured over 300 elephants 
in the battle. 

Under the rule of this just king victory followed the stan- 
dards of his slave Kutbu-d din Aibak, so that the countries of 
Nahrw&la and Bhangar, the forts of Gwalior and Bad&tin, and 
other parts of Hindust&n were conquered. But these victories 
will be related more m detail hereafter, in describing the victories 
of Kutbu-d din. 

Sult&n Sa"id Ghiy&su-d din died at Hir&t, when his brother 
Sult&n Mu"izzu-d din was between Tusand Sarakhs in Khur&s&n, 
but the latter returned and secured his succession to the throne. 
[Proceedings west of the IndusJ\ 

A rebellion had broken out among the Eokhars (Gakkars), and 
the tribes of the hills of Jud, and in the winter the Sult&n went 
to Hindust&n to put down the revolt. He defeated the rebels, 

1 [The text has “Sarsf" in which it u followed by N(ira-1 Hakk and others 
Firuhta says Sarsuti.” Bnggs I. 177.] 

* [The author’s knowledge of geography is OTidently at &nlt. Fmshta says the 
battle was fought ” between Chaadwor and Etawa ”] 
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and xoade their blood to flow in streams, but as be was returning 
home to Ghazni he fell into the hands of these infidels, and was 
put to death in the year 602 H. (1206 a.d. The period of his 
reign was thirty-two years. [DetatUd hsta are gtven of hie 
fttdgee, relations, generals, metones, and of Am] Slayes who at- 
tained royalty* — Sult&n T&jn-d din Yalduz, Sult&n Ndsiru-d 
din Eub&oha, Sultdn Shamsu-d din Altamsb, Sult&n Eutbu-d 
din Aibak. 


TABAEAT XX. 

The Mu’izzita Sultans of Hind. 

[Page 137 to 165 of the Printed Text ] 

This chapter is devoted to the history of those kings who were 
the slaves and servants of the Sultdn Gh&zi MuHzzu-d din Muham- 
mad S&m, and sat upon the throne of royalty in the country of 
Hindust&n. The throne of that king descended to them, as he 
had designed and as is mentioned above. They adorned their 
heads with the crown of royalty which had belonged to that king, 
and the influence of the light of Muhammadanism was preserved 
through their power over the different parts and provinces of 
Hindust&n. 


1. Sultdn Kuihu-d din Atbak} 

Sult&n Kutbu-d din, the second H&tim, was a brave and 
liberal king. The Almighty had bestowed on him such courage 
and generosity that in his time there was no king like him from 
the east to the west. When the Almighty God wishes to ex- 
hibit to his people an example of greatness and majesty he 
endows one of his slaves with the qualities of courage and gene- 
rosity, and then friends and enemies are influenced by his boun- 
teous generosity and warlike prowess. So this king was generous 

^ [This name is wntten (^1 in the mscnptions of the Kntb-min6r at DehlL 
Mr. Thomas reads it Ai-beg ''-—Thomas’ Ptinsep I. 827. The Ar&ish-i Mahfil 
says ** Tpak.” See Note supra, p. 266.] 
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and brave, and all the regions of Hindustan were filled with 
friends and cleiu:^d of foes. His bounty was continuous and his 
slaughter was continuous. 

When Sult&n Eutbu-d din was first brought from Turkist&n, 
his lot fell in the city of Naish&pur, where he was bought by the 
chief E&zi, Fakhru-d din ’ Abdu-1 ’Aziz of Eufa, who was one 
of the descendants of the great Im&m Abu Hani& of Efifa. 
This E&zi was governor of IN’aish&pdr and its dependencies. 
Eutbu-d din grew up in the service and society of his mastery's 
sons, and with them he learned to read the Eur&n, and also 
acquired the arts of riding and archery. In a short time he 
became remarkable for his manly qualities. When he had nearly 
arrived at the age of manhood, merchants brought him to 
Ghaznin^ and the Sultdn Ghazi Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad 
S&m purchased him from them. He was possessed of every 
quality and virtue, but he was not comely in appearance. His 
little finger^ was broken from his hand, and he was therefore 
called Aibak, maimed in the hand.”^ 

Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din used occasionally to indulge in music 
and conviviality, and one night he had a party, and in the course 
of the banquet he graciously bestowed gifts of money and of 
uncoined gold and silver upon his servants. Eutbu-d din received 
his share among the rest, but whatever he got, either gold or 
silver, coined or uncoined, he gave it all, when he went out of 
the assembly, to the Turki soldiers, guards, frr&shes and other 
servants. He kept nothing, either small or great, for himself. 
Next day when this was reported to the king, he was looked 
upon with great favour and condescension, and was appointed to 
some important duties about the Court. He thus became a great 
officer, and his rank grew higher every day, until by the krng’s 
favour he was appointed Master of the Horse. While he held 

^ httle or middle finger.] 

* [^^8haV* is the Persian word nsed as the explanation of aiboh But the state- 
ment of the text cannot be correct, as the name Aibak frequently occurs, and must be 
the name of a tribe, not a n ic kname ] 
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this station, the kings of Gfaor, Ghaznin, and Biml&a went to- 
wards Khur&s&n, Entbu-d din showed great activity in repelling 
the attacks of Sult&u Sh&h. He held the command of the 
foragers, and one day while in qnest of forage, he was unex- 
pectedly attacked by the cavalry of the enemy, Eutbu-d din 
showed great bravery in the fight which ensued, but his party 
was small, so he was overpowered, made prisoner, and carried to 
Sult&n Sh&h. This prince ordered him into confinement, but 
when the battle was fought, and Sult&n Shah was defeated, the 
victors released Kutbu-d din and brought hifti in his iron fetters, 
riding on a camel, to his master Sultan Mu’izzu-d din. The 
Sult&n received him kindly, and on his arrival at his capital 
Ghaznin, he conferred on him the districts of Kahr&m. Frgm 
thence he went to Mirat, of which he took possession in a.h. 
587 (1191 A.D.) In the same year he marched from Mirat and 
captured Dehli. 

In A.H. 690 (1194 aj).) he and ^Izzu-d din Husain Eharmil, 
both being generals of the army, accompanied the Sultfin and 
defeated B4i Jai Ohand of Ben&res in the neighbourhood of 
Ghandaw&l. In the year 591 h. (1195 a.d.) Thankar was con- 
quered; and in 593 h. (1197 a.d) he went towards Nahrw&la, 
defeated B&i Bhim-deo, and took revenge on the part of the 
Sult&n. He also took other countries of Hindustan as far as the 
outskirts of the dominions of China on the east. Malik ^Izzu-d, 
din Muhammad Bakhtiy&r Khilji had subdued the districts of 
Bih&r and Nddiya^ in those quarters, as will be related hereafter 
in the history of that general. 

When Sult&n-i Gh&zi Muhammad S&m died, Sult&n Ghiy&su-d 
din Mahmdd Muhammad S&m, his nephew, gave Eutbu-d 
din the royal canopy, and the title of Sultdn. In a.h. 602 
(1205 A.D.) the new monarch marched from Dehli to attack 
Lohor, and on Tuesday, the 18th of the month of Zi-1 Ea'da, in 
the same year (June 1206), he mounted the throne in that city. 
After some time a dispute arose between him and Sult&n T&ju-d 
1 jy-— Noddea.] 
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din Yalduz respecting Lohor, and it ended in a battle, in wliich 
the victory was gained by Sult&n Kutbu-d din. T&ju-d din fled. 
Sultdn Kutbu-d din then proceeded towards Ghaznin, which he 
captured, and for forty days he sat upon the throne of that city, 
at the end of which time he returned to Dehli, as has been before 
mentioned. Death now claimed his own, and in the year 607 h. 
the Sult&n fell from his horse in the field w^hile he was playing 
chaug&n, and the horse came down upon him, so that the 
pommel of the saddle entered his chest, and killed him. The 
period of his government, from his first conquest of Dehli up to 
this time, was twenty years, and the time of his reign, during 
which he wore the crown, and had the Khutba read and coin 
struck in his name, was something more than four years. 

2. Aram Shdh^ son of Sultan Kufbu’^d din Athah 

On the death of Sult&n Kutbu-d din, the nobles and princes of 
Hmdust&n deemed it advisable for the satisfaction of the army, 
the peace of the people, and the tranquillity of the country, to 
place ^r&ni Sh&h upon the throne. Sult&n Kutbu-d din had 
three daughters, of whom the two eldest were, one after the death 
of the other, married to Malik Nasiru-d din Kubdcha, and the 
third to Sultan Shamsu-d din. Now that Kutbu-d din was dead, 
and Arkm Sh&h was raised to the throne, Malik N&siru-d din 
Kub&cha marched towards Uch and Mult&n. Kutbu-d din had 
regarded Sult&n Shamsu-d din as well suited for empire, had 
called him his son, and had given him Bad&un in Jagir. The 
chief men of Dehli now invited him from Bad&un and raised him 
to the throne. He espoused the daughter of Sultan Kutbu-d din. 

When Xr&m Sh&h expired, Hindustan was divided into four 
principalities. The province of Smd was possessed by N&siru-d 
din Kub&cha ; Dehli and its environs belonged to Sult&n Sa’id 
Shamsu-d din ; the districts of Lakhnauti were held by the 
Khilji chiefs and Sult&ns, and the province of Lohor was held 
sometimes by Malik T&ju-d din, sometimes by Malik N&siru-d 
din Kub&cha, and sometimeB by Sult&n Shamsu-d din. An 
account of each will be given hereafter. 
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8. N&Anurd din Kuhdcha. 

Malik N&siru-d din was an excellent monarch, and was a 
slave of Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din. He was a man of the highest 
intelligence, cleverness, experience, discretion, and acumen. He 
had served Sultan-i Oh&zi Mu’izzu-d din for many years in all 
kinds of offices and positions, and he was well acquainted with 
all matters, small and great, concerning courts, and militaiy and 
and civil affairs. He obtained Uch and Mult&n, which were 
ruled by Malik N&siru-d din Aitamur.^ In the battle of And- 
khod,* which Sult4n Mu’izzu-d din fought with the armies of 
Ehitd and the princes of Turkist&n, N&siru-d din had displayed 
great valour by the stirrups of the Sultdn, where he fought 
desperately, and sent many of the infidels to hell. The warriors 
of the army of Khitd were distressed by the slaughter which he 
dealt around, so they all at once came upon him and thus he was 
overpowered.^ The Sult&n Gh&zi, through this event, came 
safely to the throne of Ghaznin, and the town of Uch was 
assigned to Malik N&siru-d din Kub&cha. He married two 
daughters of Sult&n Kutbu-d din ; by the first he had a son, 
Malik ’Al&u-d din Balir&m Sh&h, who was handsome and of 
amiable character, but he was addicted to pleasure, and gave way 
to his youthful passions. When Malik 17&siru-d din Eub&cha, 
after the death of Sult&n Eutbu-d din, went to Uch, he took 
the city of Mult&n ; and Hindustdn, Dewal, and all as ffir as the 
sea shore, fell into his power. He also took the forts, towns, and 
cities of the territory of Sind, and assumed regal dignity. He 
extended his rule to Tabar-hindh,^ Eahr&m, and Sarsuti. He 

1 [Thu sentence u defective and ambiguoxu ] 

* [The name u written correctly ** Andkhod/* not “ Andkho** as m the transla- 
tion of Finshta, which u followed by Elphuutone and the maps The text of 
Fmshta has ** Andkhod,*’ and thu is the spelhng of Ibn Haukt^ Tkkut, and the 
geographers generally Ykkut says the ** ethnic name u Ankhudi,*' and Gen Cun- 
ningham proposes to identify it with the Alikodra** of Ptolemy ] 

* [** bt “he obtained martyrdom” or, “was idam “] 

* [There can be little, if any, doubt that thu place u the same as Sarhindh, but 
from thu point onwards the name u most persutently wntten “ Tabarhmdh,” al- 
though the name “ Sarhindh,” has been used previously (pp. 295, 296). It may be a 
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took Lohor several times, and fought a battle with the army of 
Ghaznin which had come there on the part of Sult&n T&ju-d din 
Yalduz; but he was defeated by Ehw&j& Muwaidu-l Mulk 
Sanjaii, who was minister of the king of Ghaznin. He still 
maintained possession of the territory of Sind. During the 
struggles with the infidels of Chin, many chiefs of Ehur&sdn, 
Ghor, and Ghaznin joined him, and upon all his associates he 
bestowed great favours and honours. There was continual vari- 
ance between him and Sult&n Sa’id Shams. 

When the battle between Jal&lu-d din Khw&rizm Sh&h and 
Ghangiz Eh&n was fought on the banks of the Indus, Jal&lu-d 
din came into Sind and went towards Dewal and Makr&n. After 
the victory of Nandua-tari the Moghal prince came with a large 
army to the walls of the city of Mult&n and besieged that strong 
fort for forty days. Dunng this war and invasion Malik N&siru-d 
din opened his treasures and lavished them munificently among 
the people. He gave such proofs of resolution, energy, wisdom, 
and personal bravery, that it will remain on record to the day of 
resurrection. This Moghal invasion took place in the year 621 
H. (1224 A.D.) One year and six months after, the chiefs of 
Ghor through this irruption of the infidels, joined N&siru-d din. 
Towards the end of the year 623 h. (1226 a.d ), the army of 
Ehilj, consisting of all the forces of Ehw&rizm, under the com- 
mand of Malik Kh&n Khilj, invaded the lands of Mansura, one 
of the cities of Siwist&n. Malik N&siru-d din marched to expel 
them, and a battle ensued, in which the army of Ehilj was de- 
feated and the Eh&n of Ehilj was slain. Malik ]S[&siru-d din 
then returned to Mult&n and TJch. 

In this same year, the compiler of these leaves, Sir&j Minh&j, 
came from the country of Ehur&s&n, via Ghaznin and Mith&n, and 
thence reached TJch by boat, on Tuesday, the 26th of the month 
of Jum&da-l awwal a.h. 624 (April, 1227 a.d.). In the month 

blander of the copyist, but on the other hand, it may be another and older form of 
the name. The et]^ology of the word Sarhindh is donbtfhl, and has been a subject 
of speculation. — S m Thornton.] 
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of Zi-1 hijja of the same year, the Firozi college at TJch 
was consigned to the care of the author. On the provoca- 
tion of the army of ’Al&u-d din Bahr&m Sh&h, in the month 
of Babi’u-1 awwal, a.h. 624, Sult&n Ba’id Shamsu-d din en- 
encamped in sight of Uch. Malik N&siru-d din fled by water 
towards Bhakkar, and the army of the Sultdn, under the com- 
mand of the Minister of State, Niz4mu-1 Mulk, pursued him and 
besieged him in that fort. The Sult&n remained two months 
and twenty-seven days before Uch, and on Tuesday the 27th 
of Jum&da-l awwal the fort was taken. When the news of 
this conquest reached Malik N&siru-d din, he sent his son, 

’ Al&u-d din Bahr&m Sh&h to wait upon the Sult&n ; but as he 
reached the camp on the 22nd of Jum4da-1 &khir, the news of 
the conquest of Bhakkar arrived. Malik N&siru-d din drowned 
himself in the river Sind and thus ended his life. He reigned in 
the terntory of Sind, Uch, and Mult&n for twenty-two years. 

4. Sultdn BahoAi^d din TughnL 

Malik Bah&u-d din Tughril was a man of kindly disposition, 
just, charitable, and polite. He was one of the oldest servants 
of Sult&n Gh&zi Mu‘’izzu-d din, who with his favour had made 
him a great man. When the Sultdn conquered the fort of 
Thankar^ in the country of Bhaydna^ after fighting with the Bdi, 
he consigned it to Bahdu-d din, and he so improved the condi- 
tion of the country that merchants and men of credit came 
thither from all parts of Hindustdn and Khurdsdn, He gave all 
of them houses and goods, and also made them masters of landed 
property, so that they settled there. As he and his army did 
not like to reside in the fort of Thankar, he founded the city of 
Sultdn-kot,’ in the territory of Bhaydna and made it the place of 
his residence. From this place he constantly sent his horsemen 
towards Gwalior. When Sultdn Ghdzi retired &om that fort 

1 ['^BhaBkar^* or <*Bh8itgar” in other places, see p 296. A note in the text 
gires the preference to ** Thankar/' but no reason is assigned.] 

* [Bayina or Biaaa, fifty miles S.W of Agra.] 

• [See Finshta 1. 196. A note m the text says Sftlkot," bnt this is impossihli.] 
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be told Bah&a-d din that he ought to secure it for himself. 
Upon this hint Bah&u-d din, posted a division of his army at 
the foot of the fort of GhvaHor, and at two pai'asangs distance he 
constructed a fortification, where his cavalry might picket at 
night and return in the morning to the base of the rock. A 
year passed and the garrison being reduced to extremities sent 
messengers to Eutbu-^ din and surrendered the fort to him. 
There was a little misunderstanding between Bah&u-d din and 
Sult&n Eutbu-d din. Malik Bah&u-d din Tughril was a man 
of excellent qualities, and he has left many marks of his goodness 
in the territory of Bhay&nd. 

5. Mahk Ohdzi Ikht%ydru~d din Muhammad Bakhtiydr Ehiljl, of 

Lakhnauti. 

It is related that this Muhammad Bakhtly&r was a Ehilji, of 
Ghor, of the province of Garmsir, He was a very smart, enter- 
prising, bold, courageous, wise, and experienced man. He left his 
tribe and came to the Court of Sult&n Mu"izzu-d din, at Ghaznin, 
and was placed in the diwdn-% ^arz (office for petitions), but as the 
chief of that department was not satisfied with him he was dis- 
missed, and proceeded from Ghaznin to Hindust&n. When he 
reached the Court of Dehli, he was again rejected by the chief of 
the diwdn-% ^arz of that city,^ and so he went on to Bad&fin, into 
the service of Hizbaru-d din Hasan, commander-in-chief, where 
he obtained a suitable position. After some time he went to Oudh 
in the service of Malik His&mu-d din TJghlabak. He had good 
horses and arms, and he had showed much activity and valour at 
many places, so he obtained Sahlat and Sahli^ in Jagir. Being 
a bold and enterprising man, he used to make incursions into the 
districts of Munir (Monghir), and Beh&r, and bring away much 
plunder, until in this manner he obtained plenty of horses, arms, 

^ [Here there is a variation m the text for four or five lines, but the reading 
adopted seems the most mtelligible and consistent. See printed text p. 146.] 

• [Var. ^^SalmaV’ “Sahlast.”] 
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and men. The fame of hie htArery and of his plundering raids 
upread abroad, and a body of Khiljis joined him from Hindnst&n. 
His exploits were reported to Sult&n Eutbu-d din, and be sent 
him a dress and showed him great honour. Being thus en- 
couraged, he led his army to Beh&r and ravaged it. In this 
manner he continued for a year or two to plunder the neigh- 
bourhood, and at last prepared to invade«the country. 

It is said by credible persons that he went to the gate of the 
fort of Beh&r with only two hundred horse, and began the war by 
taking the enemy unawares. In the service of Bakhtiy&r there 
were two brothers of great intelligence. One of them was named 
Niz&mu-d din and the other Sams&mu-d din. The compiler of 
this book met Sams&mu-d din at Lakhnauti in the year 641 h. 
(1243 A.i) ), and heard the following story from him. When 
Bakhtiydr reached the gate of the fort, and the fighting began, 
these two wise brothers were active in that army of heroes. 
Muhammad Bakhtiy&r with great vigour and audacity rushed in 
at the gate of the fort and gained possession of the place. Great 
plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the inhabi- 
tants of the place were Brahmans with shaven heads. They 
were put to death. Large numbers of books were found there, 
and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called for some 
persons to explain their contents, but all the men bad been 
killed. was discovered that the whole fort and city was a place 
of study {madrasa). In the Hindi language the word Beh&r 
(vihdr) means a college. 

When this conquest was achieved, Bakhtiy&r returned laden 
with plunder, and came to Eutbn-d din, who paid him much 
honour and respect. A body of the nobles of the Court looked 
upon the favours which Sult&n Eutbu-d din bestowed upon him, 
with jealousy. In their convivial parties they used to sneer at 
him, and to cast jibes and ironical observations at him. Their 
animosity reat'hed to such a pitch that he was ordered to combat 
with an elephant at the White Palace. He struck it such a 
blow with his battle-axe on the trank that it ran away, and he 
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pursued it. On achieving this triumph, Sult&n Entbu-d din be- 
etowed rich gifts upon him from his own royal treasure, and he also 
ordered his nobles to present to him such ample offerings as can 
scarcely be detailed. Muhammad Bakhtiy&r in that very meeting 
scattered all those gifts and gave them away to the people. 
After receiving a robe from the Sult&n he returned to Behfir. 
Great fear of him prevailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Beh&r, Bang (Bengal), and E&mriip. 

It is related by credible authorities that mention of the brave 
deeds and conquests of Malik Muhammad Bakhtiy&r was made 
before B&i Lakhmaniya, whose capital was the city of Nddiya. 
He was a great B&f, and had sat upon the throne for a period of 
eighty years. A story about that B&i may be here related : — 

When the father of the R&i departed this world, he was in 
the womb of his mother, so the crown was placed upon her belly, 
and all the great men expressed their loyalty before her. His 
family was respected by all the E&is or chiefs of Hindust&n, and 
was considered to hold the rank of Khahf, or sovereign. When 
the time of the birth of Lakhmaniya drew near, and symptoms of 
delivery appeared, his mother assembled the astrologers and 
Brahmans, in order that they might see if the aspect of the time 
was auspicious. They all unanimously said that if the child 
were born at that moment it would be exceedingly unlucky, for 
he would not become a sovereign. But that if the birth^occurred 
two hours later the child would reign for eighty years. When 
his mother heard this opinion of the astrologers, she ordered her 
legs to be tied together, and caused herself to be hung with her 
head downwards. She also directed the astrologers to watch for 
the auspicious time. When they all agreed that the time for 
delivery was come, she ordered herself to be taken down, and 
Lakhmaniya was bom directly, but be had no sooner come into 
the world than his mother died from the anguish she had en- 
dured. Lakhmaniya was placed upon the throne, and he ruled 
for eighty years. It is said by trustworthy persons that no one, 
great or small, ever suffered injustice at his hands. He used to 
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give a lac to erery person that asked him for charity ; as was 
also the custom of the generous Sult&n, the H&tim of the time, 
Eutbu-d din. In that country the current money is kmdaB 
(kauris) instead of chitah^ and the smallest present he made was 
a lac of kaudaa. 

Let us return to the history of Muhammad Bakhtiy&r. When 
he came back from his visit to Sult&n Eutbu-d din and con- 
quered fieh&r, his fame reached the ears of B&i Lakhmaniya and 
spread throughout all parts of the B&i's dominions. A body of as- 
trologers, Brahmans, and wise men of the kingdom, came to the 
B&i and represented to him that in their books the old Brahmans 
had written that the country would eventually fall into the hands of 
the Turks. The time appointed was approaching; the Turks 
had already taken Beh&r, and next year they would also attack 
his country, it was therefore advisable that the B&i should make 
peace with them, so that all the people might emigrate from the 
temtory, and save themselves from contention with the Turks. 
The R&i asked whether the man who was to conquer the country 
was described as having any peculiarity in his person. They 
replied, Tes 5 the peculiarity is, that in standing upnght both his 
hands hang down below the knees, so that his fingers touch his 
shms.^ The B&i observed that it was best for him to send some 
confidential agents to make enquiry about that peculiarity. Ac- 
cordingly confidential agents were despatched, an examination 
was made, and the peculiarity was found in the person of Mu- 
hammad Bakhtiydr. When this was ascertained to be the fact, 
most of the Brahmans and many chiefs {sdhdn) went away to the 
country of Sankndt,^ and to the cities of Bang and E&mrdp, but 
lUii Lakhmaniya did not like to leave his temtory. 

Next year Muhammad Bakhtiy&r prepared an army, and 
marched from Beh&r. He suddenly appeared before the city of 
Nddiya with only eighteen horsemen, the remainder of his army 

^ [See Thomas, JTonr B. A. S. New Series IL 165.] 

3 [An old Hindd idea of the figure of a horo.] 

* [7ar. Sank&t*’ and << Saknfit query Jaggaa&ih.” See briow.] 
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was left to follow. Muhammad Bakhtiy&r did not molest any 
man, but went on peaceably and without ostentation, so that no 
one could suspect who he was. The people rather thought 
that he was a merchant, who had brought horses for sale. In 
this manner he reached the gate of E&i Lakhmaniya’s palace, 
when he drew his sword and commenced the attack. At this 
time the B&i was at his dinner, and golden and silver dishes 
filled with food were placed before him according to the usual 
custom. All of a sudden a cry was raised at the gate of his 
palace and in the city. Before he had ascertained what had 
occurred, Muhammad Bakhtiyar had rushed into the palace and 
put a number of men to the sword. The B&i fled barefooted 
by the rear of the palace, and his whole treasure, and all his 
wives, maid servants, attendants, and women fell into the hands 
of the invader. Numerous elephants were t^en, and such booty 
was obtained by the Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. 
When his army arrived, the whole city was brought under sub- 
jection, and he fixed his head quarters there. 

B&i Lakhmaniya went towards Sankn&t^ and Bengal, where he 
died. His sons are to this day rulers in the territory of Bengal. 
When Muhammad Bakhtiydr had taken possession of the B&i’s 
territory, he destroyed the city of Nfidiya and established the 
seat of his government at Lakhnauti. He brought the sur- 
rounding places into his possession, and caused his name to be 
read in the Khutba and struck on the coins. Mosques, colleges, 
and monasteries were raised everywhere by the generous efforts 
of him and his officers, and he sent a great portion of the spoil 
to Sult&n Eutbu-d din. 

When several years had elapsed, he received information about 
the territories of Turkist&n and Tibet, to the east of Lakh- 
nauti, and he began to entertain a desire of taking Tibet and 
Turkist&n. For this purpose he prepared an army of about 
ten thousand horse. Among the hills which lie between Tibet 
and the territory of Lakhnauti, there are three races of people. 

^ [Stewart m bu History of Bengal says JaggQndth.'\ 
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The one is called Edch (Edch Beh&r), the second Mich, and the 
third, Tih&m.^ They all have Turk! features and speak different 
languages, something between the language of Hind and that of 
Tibet. One of the chiefs of the tribes of Edch and Mich, who 
was called ’Ali Mich, had been converted to Muhammadanism 
by Muhammad Bakhtiy^r, and this man agreed to conduct him 
into the hills. He led him to a place where there was a city 
called Mardhan-kot.* It is said that in the ancient times when 
Gursh&sp Sh&h returned from China, he came to E&mrdd (K&m- 
rdp) and built^ this city. Before the town there runs a stream 
which is exceedingly large. It is called Bangamati.^ When it 
enters the countiy of Hindustan it receives in the Hindi lan- 
guage the name of Samundar. In length, breadth, and depth, 
it is three times greater than the Ganges. Muhammad Bakh- 
tiy&r came to the banks of this river, and ^Ali Mich went before 
the Muhammadan army. For ten days they marched on until 
he led them along the upper course of the river into the hills, to 
a place where from old times a bridge had stood over the water 
having about twenty {bist o and) arches of stone. When the 
army reached the bridge, Bakhtiydr posted there two officers, one 
a Turk, and the other a Ehilji, with a large force to secure the 
place till his return. With the remainder of the army he then 
went over the bridge. The B&i of Kdmrup, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the passage of the Muhammadans, sent some confi- 
dential officers to warn Bakhtiy&r against invading the country of 
Tibet, and to assure him that he had better return and make 
more suitable preparations. He also added that he, the B&i of 
K&mrdp, had determined that next year he also would muster 
his forces and precede the Muhammadan army to secure the 
country. Muhammad Bakhtiydr paid no heed to these represen- 
tations, but marched on towards the hills of Tibet. 

One night in the year 641 (1243 a.d.) he halted at a place 

1 [Stewart giyes tiieee names ^^Soonoh, Kikeh, (or Mi^) and Neham.”— 
Mutorff of Bmgal, p. 46 ] 

* [Var Bardhan, Bardlian.*’ Stewart liai Burdehnn or Mnrdelnm.”] 

* [The Brahmapiitra. It u so called m this part of its coarse.] 
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between Dee-kot and Bang^wan^ aad stayed as a guest in the 
bouse of Mu'atamadu-d danla, who had formerly been an equerry 
in the serrice of Muhammad Bakhtiy&r and had lived in the town 
of I<akhnanti. From this man he heard that after passing over 
the bndge, the road lay for fifteen stages through the defiles and 
passes of the mountains, and at the sixteenth st^e level land was 
reached. The whole of that hmd was well populated, and the 
villages were fiourishing. The village which was first reached 
had a fort, and when the Muhammadan army made an attack 
upon it, the people in the ^rt and the surrounding places came 
to oppose them, and a battle ensued. The fight raged from 
morning till the time of afternoon prayer, and large numbers 
of the Muhammadans were shun and wounded. The only 
weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears ; and their armour, 
shields and helmets, consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sewed together. They all carried long bows and arrows. 
When night came on, the prisoners who had been taken were 
brought forward and questioned, and it was then ascertained that 
at five parasangs from that place there was a city called Karam- 
batap,^ and in it there was about three hundred and fifty 
thousand brave Turks armed with bows. The moment the horse- 
men of the Muhammadans arrived, messengers went to report 
their approach, and these messengers would reach their destina- 
tion next morning. When the author was at Lakhnauti, he made 
enquiries about that place, and learnt that it was a pretty large city. 
The ramparts of it are built of stone. The inhabitants of it are 
Brahmans and Nfinis,* and the city is under the sway of the 
chief of these people. They profess the Buddhist’ religion. 
Every morning in the market of that city, about fifteen hundred 
horses are sold. All the saddle horses’ which come into the 

* {Tar “Karim-lMiii,’’ "Laram-bam.” Stewait baa “ Kilimpiittnn.] 

1 [“Ntolyta,” var. « Ttinlyta ”] 

* Din -1 Tarsdif** which according to the dictionaries, means Christianity, or 
Fire-woiship. It is not likely that either can be intended here, though Stewirtm 
his Stti. of fioHffal says, ** their pnnce was a Christian.” The term is probably 
applied to any establish^ rehgion other than Muhammadanism ] 

^ [*< Atp^i Stewart reads ** which is probably xighi} 
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territory of Lakhnauti are brought from that country. Their 
roads pass through the ravines of the mountains, as is quite com- 
mon in that part of the country. Between K&mriip and Tibet 
there are thirty-five mountain passes through which horses are 
brought to Lakhnauti. 

In short, when Muhammad Bakhtiy&r became aware of the 
nature of the country, and saw that his men were tired and 
exhausted, and that many had been slain and disabled in the 
first day’s march, he consulted with his nobles, and they resolved 
that it was advisable to retreat, tha^ in the following year they 
might return to the country in a state of greater preparation. 
On their way back there was not left on all the road a single 
blade of grass or a bit of wood. All had been set on fire and 
burnt. The inhabitants of the valleys and passes had all re- 
moved far away from the road, and for the space of fifteen days 
not a sir of food nor a blade of grass or fodder was to be found, 
and they were compelled to kill and eat their horses. 

When, after descending the hills of the land of £&mrup, they 
reached the bridge, they found that the arches of it had been 
demolished. The two officers who had been left to guard it had 
quarrelled, and in their animosity to each other had neglected to 
take care of the bridge and the road, so the Hindus of K&mrup 
had come there and destroyed the bridge. When Muhammad 
Bakhtiy&r with his army reached the place, he found no means of 
crossing. Neither was there a boat to be found, so he was greatly 
troubled and perplexed. They resolved to fix on some place 
where to encamp, and prepare rafts and boats to enable them to 
cross the river. 

In the vicinity of this place was perceived a temple, very lofty 
and strong, and of beautiful structure. In it there were numer- 
ous idols of gold and silver, and one very large golden idol, which 
exceeded two or three thousand misk&ls in weight. Muhammad 
Bakhtiyir and the remnant of his army sought refiige in that 
temple, and set about procuring wood and ropes for constructing 
rafts to cross the stream. The B&i of E&mrfip was informed of 
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the distress and weakness of the Muhammadans, and he issued 
orders to all the Hindus of his territory to come up, leyy after 
levy, and all around the temple they were to stick their bamboo 
spears in the ground and to plait them together so as to form a 
kind of wall. When the soldiers of Isl&m saw this they told 
Muhammad Bakhtiy&r that if they remained passive they would 
all be taken in the trap of the infidels and be made prisoners ; 
some way of escape must be sought out. By common consent 
they made a simultaneous sally, and directing their efforts to 
one spot, they cleared for themselves a way through the danger- 
ous obstacle to the open ground. The Hindus pursued them to 
the banks of the nver and halted there. Every one exerted his 
ingenuity to devise some means of passing over the river. One 
of the soldiers urged his horse into the water, and it was found 
fordable to the distance of a bow-shot. A cry arose in the 
army that a fordable passage was found, and all threw themselves 
into the stream. The Hindus in their rear took possession of the 
banks. When the Muhammadans reached the middle of the 
stream, the water was found to be very deep, and they nearly all 
perished. Muhammad Bakhtiyir with some horse, to the number 
of about a hundred, more or less, crossed the river with the 
greatest difficulty, but all the rest were drowned. 

When Muhammad Bakhtiy&r escaped from this watery grave, 
the intelligence of it reached the people of Ktich and Mich. ’AH 
Mich, the guide, sent his relatives forward on the road to meet 
him, and received him with much kindness and hospitality. 
When Bakhtiy&r r^ched Deokot he was seized by sickness, oc- 
casioned by excess of gnef. He would never go out, because 
he felt ashamed to look on the wives and children of those 
who had perished. If ever he did ride out, all people, women 
and children, from their housetops and the streets, cried out 
cursing and abusing him. In this position the remark often fell 
from his tongue, ‘^Has any misfortune befallen Sult&n Gh&zi 
Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad S&m, that my fortune has turned so 
bad P” It was even so, for Sult&n Gh&zi was killed about that 
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time. Muhammad Bakhtiy&r grew worse under his trouble, took 
to his bed, and died. Some writers saj that there wae a <^ief 
under Muhammad Bakhtiyir, of the same tribe as himself, 
'All Marddn Khilji bj name. He was a very bold and 
dauntless man, and the district of Kdni had been assigned to 
him. When he heard of Bakhtiy&r’s sickness he came to Deokot, 
where Bakhtiy^ was lying ill. Three days had elapsed since 
anyone had been admitted to see him, but ’All Marddn by some 
means got in to him, drew aside the sheet with which he was 
covered, and killed him with a knife. His death took place in 
A.H. 602 (1205 ▲.!>.) 

6. Malik ’Izzu-d din Muhammad Shirdn Kht^i. 

It is* related that Muhammad Shirdn and Ahmad fr&n were 
two brothers, sons of a noble Ehilji. They were in the service of 
Muhammad Bakhtiydr, and when this chief started on his cam- 
paign in Kdmrdp and Tibet, he sent Shiran and his brother 
Ahmad with detachments of his troops to Lakhnauti and 
Jdjnagar. On the arrival of the news of the defeat and death 
of Bakbtiydr, they returned from their stations, and came duti- 
fully to Deokot. From that place he (Muhammad Shirdn) went 
to Kdrkoti, which belonged to 'Ali Marddn, and seizing him in 
punishment of the crime he had committed, put him in prison 
under the charge of the Eotwdl of the place, whose name was Bdbd 
Kotwdl Isiahdni. He then came back to Deokot and collected 
idl the nobles. This Mohammad Shirdn wtfi a very active and 
high principled man. 

When Muhammad Bakhtiydr sacked the city of Nddiya and 
defeated Bdi Lakhmaniya, the soldiers, followers, and elephants 
of the Bdi were dispersed, and the Muhammadans pursued and 
plundered them. Muhammad Shirdn was three days absent 
from the camp on this pursuit, so that all the officers began to 
be apprehensive about him. After the third day, news was 
brought that Muhammad Shirdn had captured eighteen or more 
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•li^iaDts ia a eertun jan^«, with their driren, and alone by 
himself he was keeping them there. Horsemen were sent oat to 
his assistance and all the elephants were brought in. In short, 
Mohammad Shirdn was an energetic man, ready and full of ex> 
pedients. When he returned, after taking ’Ali Mard&n prisoner, 
as l^e was the chief of all the Khilji nobles, they all rendered him 
homage, but each noble continued to rule over the districts which 
belonged to himself. ’Ali Mard&n contrived to ingratiate him- 
self with the Kotw&I, and, escaping from prison, he went to 
the Court of Delhi. Upon his representations Sult&n Kutbu-d 
din sent E&im&z ^ Btimi from Oude towards Lakhnauti, and in 
execution of the royal orders the Khilji chiefs were quieted. 
His&mu-d din ’Auz Ehiiji, who had received the districts of 6an- 
gatori’ from Muhammad Baklitiydr, came to receive E&im&z 
Bdmi, and went with him to Deokot. Here Kdimdz transferred 
to him the district of Deokot, and then returned. Muhammad 
Shirdn and other Ehiiji chiefs having assembled, determined to 
attack Deokot, so E&imdz came back from the middle of his 
journey and fought a battle with the Ehiiji chiefs, and Muham- 
mad Shiran and the other Ehiljis were defeated. Quarrels after- 
wards broke out among these chiefs in the neighbourhood of 
Makida’ and Mantds, and Mohammad Sbirdn was slain. His 
tomb is in that country. 

7. Malik 'AUurd din IdU Mardin Khilji. 

’Ali Mard&n was veiy resolute, bold, and fearless. When he 
escaped from the prison at N&rkoti, he came to Sult&n Entbu-d 
din, and with him went to Ghaznin, where he fell into the hands 
of the Turks of that place. It is related that one day as he was 
going to a hunting-ground with Sult&n T&ju-d din Yaldnz, he 
sadd to one of the Ehiiji nobles, who was called S&l&r-i Zafiur 
(victorious general), “What would you say if I were to kill 

‘ (Tar. "E&nm&z,’’ “Kimtar.”] • [Var. “Kankon.”] 

■ [Yat : Sakananda.] 
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T&ja-d din Yaldnz with one arrow, and to make you king on the 
spot.’' Za&r £hilj was a wise man, and he prevented him from 
committing the (crime). When he returned from the hunt Za&r 
gave him two horses and sent him away. On reaching Hin- 
dustan, he waited upon Sult&n Eutbu-d din and received much 
honour and &vour. The province of Lakhnauti was conferred on 
him and he went to that place. When he had crossed the Eosi 
river, His&mu-d din 'Auz Ehilji came from Deo-kot to meet him. 
He then entered Deo-kot, assumed the reins of government, and 
brought all the territories under his rule. When Sultdn Eutbu-d 
din died, ^Ali Mard&n assumed royal state, and ordered his 
name to be read in the E[hutba, under the title of Sult&n 'Al&u-d 
din. He was a cruel and sanguinary man. He sent his army 
in different directions and slew many Ehilji chiefs. The B&is 
of the surrounding places grew apprehensive of him, and sent 
him presents and tribute. He began to issue orders to various 
parts of Hindustan, and to utter most extravagant vaunts before 
the assembly, and m open court he talked about the kings of 
Khui4s4n, Ghazni, and Ghor, and uttered the most useless ab- 
surdities. He even talked of sending his mandates to Ghaznin 
Ehurfis&n, and "Irdk, requiring them to submit to his rule. 

It is related that there was a merchant in that country who 
was reduced to poverty and had lost all his wealth. He requested 
a donation from ’Ali Marddn, and the king enquired what place 
he was a native of. He replied, Saf&h&n (Ispahdn). The king 
then ordered a farm&n to be written, granting to him Saf&h&n 
as his j^ir. Through dread of his great severity and harsh- 
ness, no one dared to say that Saf&h&n was not in his possession. 
If any person told him, when he made such grant, that the place 
was not his, he replied, I shall take it.’" So he granted Saf&h&n 
to that merchant, who was indigent and miserable. The great 
and wise persons of the place represented in behalf of the poor 
fellow, tW he required money for the expences of the journey 
and for the fitting out of an army to take possession of his grant 
of Ispahin. A lai^e sum of money was accordingly ordered to 
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be given to the merchant. To such a degree was the haughti* 
ness and severity and ialse pride of ’All Mard&n excited. Be- 
sides all this, he was a cruel man and a tyrant. The poor people, 
the peasants, and the army were all tired of his tyranny and 
cruelty. They had no way of escape but in rebellion. A num- 
ber of Khilji chiefe combined against him and killed him. They 
then placed His&mu-d din ^Auz upon the throne. The length 
of ^Ali Mard&n's reign was two years, more or less. 

8 . Mahk Siadmurd din 

His&mu-d din ^Auz was a man of kindly disposition. He was 
a Ehilj of Ghor. It is said that once upon a time he was driving 
a laden mule along the skirts of the hills of Ghor to a certain 
village, on his journey i^m the country of Z&wulist&n to the 
highlands called Pasha-afroz. Two fakirs in religious garb came 
to him and asked him whether he carried any food on his mule. 
'Auz Khilji replied that he did. He had with him some travel- 
ler's bread, which he took from a bag on the back of the mule 
and spread it before the darweshes. When they had eaten the 
food, he produced some water and held it in a vessel before them. 
The fakirs partook of the food and drank of the water which he 
presented ; they began to talk with each other saying, This 
man has rendered us a service, we must not let him lose by it." 
They turned their faces towards 'Auz Ehilji and said, 0 chief, 
go towards Hindustan 5 we give you the country as for as Mu- 
hammadanism has spread.” 

At this direction of the fakirs he returned from that spot, 
and placed his wife upon his mule, and took his way to- 
wards Hindust&n. He joined Muhammad Bakhtiydr; and 
his fortune reached such a degree of success that his name 
was read in the Khutba and struck upon the coin through- 
out the territory of Lakhnauti. To him the title of Sult&n 
Ghiy&su-d din was given. He made the city of Lakhnauti 
the seat of his government, and built a fort for his residence. . 
People flocked to him from all quarters, for he was exceedingly 
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good, And poasesied solid endowments, both external imd in- 
temal He was polite, biaye, jnst and generous. During his 
reign, Ihe army and the people in general lived in tranquillity 
and comfort. All his nobles were greatly benefitted by his gifts 
and bounty, and obtained immense wealth. He left many fine 
monuments of his goodness behind him in the country. He 
raised public buildings and mosques. He gave stipends to learned 
men and to shaikhs and saiyids ; he also bestowed property and 
goods upon other classes of the people. For instance, there was 
a descendant of the Im&m of Firoz-koh, who was called Jal&lu-d 
din, son of Jam&lu-d diu Ghaznawi. He came with a body of 
men from his native country to Hindust&n in a h. 608 (1211 
A.D.) After some years he went back to Firoz-koh, taking im- 
mense wealth with him. On being asked how he obtained those 
riches, he said, that when he reached Hindustan, he went to 
Dehli, and from thence he determined to proceed to Lakhnauti. 
When he reached that place the Almighty so favoured him that 
liis name was mentioned in the Court of Ghiy&su-d din. That 
kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure a large dish- 
full of gold and silver tankas^ worth about ten thousand silver 
tankas. He also ordered the chiefs, nobles and ministers to give 
something, and accordingly each one gave him some present, 
amounting in the whole to about three thousand pieces more, and 
at the time of his departure, five thousand pieces were added to 
what he had formerly received; so that the Im&m-z&da ob- 
tained eighteen thousand tankas through the favour of that 
Ghiydsu-d din Khilji, king of Lakhnauti. 

When the writer of this book reached the territory of Lakh- 
nauti m A.H. 641 (1243 a.d.), he witnessed the charity of this 
king with his own eyes. 

The territory of Lakhnauti consists of two parts, on opposite 
banks of the Ganges. That to the west is called D&l,^ the city 
of Lakhnauti is on this side. The eastern side is called Bar- 
banda,’ and the city of Deo-kot is on that side. From Lakh- 
1 [Var. «A*Sl.”] » [Var. «Bar6ad."] 
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irnati to tlie gates of Lakhnaur,^ and on tke other side of the 
river as far as the city of Deo-kot^ embankments (pul) have been 
raised, which extend for ten days’ journey. The reason for this 
is that daring the rains all that country is inundated and if there 
were no embankments people would have to go to different parts 
and places in boats. In his reign, the roads by means of these em- 
bankments became passable by all men. It is also said that when, 
after the death of Malik N&siru-d din Mahmud, Sult&n Sa'id 
Shamsu-d din came to the territory of Lakhnauti to repress the 
rebellion of Ikhtiy4ru-d din, he noticed the charity of Ghiy&su-d 
din. Whenever afterwards he mentioned his name he used to 
call him Sult&n, and it pleased him to say that, considering 
his great charity, no one ought to hesitate about giving him 
that title. Indeed he was a generous, just, and good-natured 
man. All the territories of Lakhnauti, such as Jajnagar and the 
provinces of Bengal, K&mrdp, and Tirhut, used to send him 
offerings. The district of Lakhnaur submitted to him, and 
brought him elephants, furniture, and treasures in abundance, 
and he established his officers there. 

Sultan Sa'^id Shamsu-d din sent armies several times from 
Dehli, and having conquered the province of Beh&r he stationed 
his officers there. In 622 (1225 A.n ) he invaded Lakhnauti and 
Ghiy&su-d din advanced his boats up the stream to oppose him, 
but peace was made between them. Shamsu-d din accepted thirty- 
eight elephants, and treasure to the amount of eighty lacs. He 
ordered the Ehutba to be read in bis name. On his departure 
he gave Beh&r to Malik *'Al&u-d din J4ni. Ghiyasu-d din ’Auz 
came to Beh&r from Lakhnauti, and took it, and acted tyranni- 
cally. At last in the year 624 (1227 A.n.), Malik Shahid N&siru-d 
din Mahmdd, son of Sult&n Shamsu-d din, having collected an 
army in Hindustan, and accompanied by ’Izzu-1 Malik J&ni, 
marched from Oude to Lakhnauti. At this time Ghij &su-d din 
'Auz had gone on an expedition to Bengal and E&mrdp, and 
had left Lakhnauti stripped of defenders. Malik N&siru-d din 
^ [Stewart reads “ Nagor (m Birbhdm) bat l^agor is right away from the river.] 
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Mahmdd eaptnred the place, and when Ghiy&sn-d din heard of 
its &11, he returned and fought a battle with the conqueror, but 
he and all his officers were made prisoners. He was then killed, 
after a reign of twelve years. 


TABAKAT XXL 

Histoby ov thb Shahsita Ejbgs of HiNDmriK. 

[Page 164 to page 228 of the Text ] 

1. — Sultdn Shammed dunyd wmhd din Alii-l Muzaffar Altamh. 

It was destined from all eternity by the most high and holy 
God that the country of Hindustan should be placed under the 
protection of the great king, the light of the world and religion, 
Sultan Abu-1 Muzaffar Altamsh. [The exordium goes on at eome 
length in a similar inflated style of eulogy of the monarch and of 
JDehli his capital,'] 

It is related by credible persons that Sult&n Shamsu-d din was 
chosen by the destiny of Froyidence in his early age from the 
tribes of Albari ^ in Turkistan for the sovereignty of Isl&m and of 
the dominions of Hindustan. His father, whose name was 
Yalam Kh&n, had numerous dependents, relatives, and followers 
in his employ. The future monarch was from his childhood re- 
markable for beauty, intelligence, and grace, such as excited 
jealousy in the hearts of his brothers, so they enticed him away 
fixim his father and mother with the pretence of going to see 
a drove of horses. His case was like that of Joseph : “They 
said, fether, why dost thou not trust Joseph with us, for we are 
sincere friends to him ? Send him with us in the morning, that 
he may amuse himself and sport, and we will take care of him.’' 
When they brought him to the drove of horses, they sold him 
to the dealer. Some say that his sellers were his cousins. The 
horse-dealers took him to Bukh&ra, and sold him to one of the ^ 
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relations of the chief judge of that city. For some time he 
remained with that great and noble &mily, the ehiefb of which 
nourished and educated him like a son. 

A credible person has related, that he heard in the gracious 
words of the king himself, that on a certain occasion one of the 
members of the &mily gave him a piece of money and ordered 
him to go to the bdzar and buy some grapes. He went to the 
b&z&r, and on the way lost the piece of money. Being of 
tender age, he began to cry for fear ; and while he was 
weeping and crying, a fakir came to him, took his hand, 
purchased some grapes, and gave them to him, saying : “ When 
you obtain wealth and dominion, take care that you show re- 
spect to fakirs and pious men, and maintain their rights.’' He 
gave his promise to the fhkir, and whatever fortune and power 
he obtained he always ascribed to the &vonr shewn him by 
that iakir. It is firmly believed that no king so benevolent, 
so sympathising, and so respectful to the learned and to elders 
as he was, ever rose by his native energy to the cradle of 
empire. 

From that noble and distinguished family, he was purchased 
by a merchant whose name was H&ji Bukh&ri, and he sold him 
to another merchant named Jaro&ln-d din Ghast Eabd, who 
brought him to Ghazni. No Turk equal to him in beauty, virtue, 
intelligence, and nobleness, had at that time been brought to that 
city. Mention of him was made before his majesty Sultdn 
Mu'izzu-d din Mohammad Sdm, who ordered that a price should 
be named for him. He was coupled with another Turk named 
Aibak, and a thousand din&rs in refined gold was fixed as, the price 
of each, but Jam&lu-d din Ghast Kaba demurred to sell him fi>r 
this price, so the Sult&n gave orders that nobody should purchase 
Mm. After this, Jam&Iu-d din Ghast £ab& stayed one year in 
Ghazni, and then went to Bukh&rd, carrying the future Sultin 
with him. After staying there three years, he again brought 
him back to Ghazni ; but no one, for fear of the king's orders, 
ventured to purchase. He had been there one year, when 
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Kutbu-d din} returned to Ghaznin with Malik Nasiru-d din 
Husain, after the invasion of Nahrw&U and the conquest of 
Guzer&t. He heard an account of Shamsu-d din, and asked the 
permission of Sultan Mu^zzu-*d din to purchase him« The 
Sult&n said that orders had been passed that he should not be 
purchased in Ghazni, but he might take him to Dehli and buy 
him there. Hutbu-d din consigned to Niz&mu-d din Muham- 
mad the management of the business, and ordered him to take 
Jam&lu-d din Ohast Kab& with him to Hindust&n that he might 
purchase Shamsu-d din there. According to these directions, 
Niz&mu-d din brought them to Dehli, and £utbu-d din purchased 
him and the other slave for one lac of chltals. The other slave was 
a Turk, whose name was Aibak, but this was changed to Tamgh&j,‘ 
and he became chief of Tabarhindh. He was slain in the battle 
fought between T&ju-d din Y alduz and Kutbu-d din. Altamsh was 
made chief of the guards. Kutbu-d din called him his son and kept 
him near his person. His rank and honour increased every day. 
Marks of intelligence were evident in all his actions, so he was 
elevated to the rank of Amlr^shtkdr (chief huntsman). When 
Gw&lior was taken he became amir of that place. After that he 
obtained the district and town of Baran and its dependencies. 
Some time after this, when the proofs of his energy, bravery, 
and heroism were fully displayed, and had been witnessed by 
Kutbu-d din, the country of Bad&dn was entrusted to him. When 
Sult&n Mu"izzu-d din Muhammad S&m returned from Khw&rizm, 
after being defeated in the battle of Andkhod by the armies of 
Khitd, the Kokhar (Gakkar) tribes broke out in rebellion, and 
the Sultdu marched against them from Ghazni. Kutbu-d din, 
according to his orders, brought up an army from Hindustan, and 
Shamsu-d din accompanied him with the forces of Bad&un. In 
the height of the battle, Shamsu-d din rode into the stream of 

^ author constantly prefixes by anticipation the title of Sult&n to the names of 
Sntba-d din, Shamsn-d din, and others who eyentoally became kings , but, to avoid 
confhsum, this title has been omitted m passagee relating to times antenor to thdt 
attainmimt of the reigal d^tyj. * [<< Toghan " m Fixuhta.] 
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the Jailam, where that wretched rabble had taken refuge, and 
exhibited great bravery, gailiug the enemy so with his arrows that 
he overcame their resistance, and sent them from the tops of the 
waves into the depths of hell : they drowned and entered the 
fires.” 

The Sult&n in the midst of the battle observed his feats of 
daring and courage, and enquired who he was. When his 
majesty was enlightened upon this point he called him into his 
presence and honoured him with especial notice. Eutbu-d din 
was ordered to treat Altanish well, as he was destined for 
great works. His majesty then ordered the deed of his freedom 
to be written out and graciously granted him his liberty. 

When Sultan Kutbu-d din expired at Lahore,^ the commander- 
in-chief, ^Ali Isma’il, who had charge of Dehli, joined with some 
other nobles and principal men, and sent letters to Bad&un in- 
viting Shamsu-d din. , When he arnved he mounted the throne 
of Dehli in a.h. 607 (1210 a b.) and established his authority. 
The Turks and the Muhzzi chiefr assembled from all quarters in 
Dehli, but the Turks and Mu'izzi chiefs of that city did not join 
them. They resolved to try the effect of resistance, so they went 
out of Dehli, collected in the environs and raised the standard of 
revolt. Sult&n Shamsu-d din marched out of Dehli with a body 
of horse and his own personal followers, defeated them in the 
plains of the Jumna and put most of their horsemen to the sword. 
Afterwards Sultan T&ju-d din made a treaty with him from 
Lahore and Ghazni and sent him some insignia of royalty. 
Quarrels arose several times between Sult&n Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh and Malik N&siru-d din Eub&cha about Lahore, Tabar- 
hindh, and Kahr&m ; and in the year 614 (1217 a.d.) he de- 
feated Eub&cha. Hostilities also broke out at different times 
between him and the chiefs of various parts of Hindustan and 
the Turks, but as he was assisted by Divine favour, every one 
who resisted him or rebelled was subdued. Heaven still con- 


^ [The name u here myanably ** Lohor.’*] 
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tinned to &vour him, and all the territories belonging to Dehli, 
£ad&dn, Oudh, Benares, and the Siw&lik hills came into his 
possession. 

Snlt&n T4ju-d din Yalduz having fled before the army of 
Ehw&rizm came to Lahore. A dispute arose between him and 
Snlt&n Shamsu-d din regarding the limits of their possessions, 
and a battle was fought between them at Nfir&in in a.h. 612 
(a.d. 1215) in which the Sultdn achieved the victory, and T&ju-d 
din Yalduz was taken prisoner. He was brought, according to 
orders, to Dehli and was sent to Badaun, where he was buried.^ 

After this another battle was fought in the year 614 h. (1217 
A.D.) with Malik N&siru-d din Kub&cha, and he was again de- 
feated. 

Great* events now occurred in Khur&sdn through the appear- 
ance of the Moghal Changiz Ehdn. In a.h. 615 (1218 a d.) 
Jal&lu-d din, king of Ehw&rizm, having fled from the army of 
the infldels came towards Hindust&n, and some fighting followed 
on the frontiers of Lahore. Shamsu-d din led his forces out of 
Dehli towards Lahore, and Ehw&rizm Sh&h fled before the army 
of Hindust&n and went towards Sind and Siwist&n. 

After this, in 622 h. (1225 a.d.), Sult&n Shamsu-d din carried 
his arms towards Lakhnauti, and Ghiy&su-d din ’Auz Ehilji 
placed the yoke of servitude on the neck of submission and pre- 
sented thirty elephants and eighty lacs of the current coin. He 
also ordered the Ehutba to be read and the coin to be struck 
in the name of Shamsu-d din. 

In A.H. 623 (1226 a.d.) he marched to conquer the fort of 
Banthambhor* which is celebrated in all parts of Hindustan for 
its great strength and security. It is related in the Hindu 
histories that it had been invaded by more than seventy (hq/tdd o 

A [The anihor is silent here as to his death, hut m the memoir of T&ju-d din ho 
fays that he was blled.] 

* [This IS spelt in many different ways. Here m the text we have << Ban- 
tampor.** It also ooonrs as Binthamhor,” ** Buntamboof/’ etc. Colehrooko 
denves the name from the Sanskrit JSUma-tthambthbhramaraf the bee of the pillar 
of war.**— Trans. B. As. Soo. L 148.] 
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and) kings, and no one had been able to take it. In the space of a 
few months in the year 623, through the favour of God, the fort 
fell into the hands of Shamsu-d din. One year after this, a.h. 
624^ he attacked the fort of Mandiir in the Siw&lik hills^ there 
also God bestowed victory on him, and much plunder fell into 
the hands of his followers. After another year, in a.h. 625 
(122 A.D.), an army was sent from Dehli towards the cities of 
IJch and Mult&n. The author of this book, Minh&j Siiij, had 
come from Ghor and Ehurds&n to Sind, Uch, and Mult&n, in the 
month of Bajab, a.h. 624. On the first of Babi^u-1 awwal, a.h. 
625 (Feb. 1228), Sult&u SaMd Shamsu-d din reached the foot of 
the fort of Uch. Malik N&siru-d din Eub&cha had pitched his 
camp at the gate of the fort of Amrawat^ and all his followers 
and baggage were in ships and boats moored in front of the camp. 

On Friday, after the time of prayer, some swift runners came 
from the direction of Mult&n and reported that Malik N&siru-d 
din Aitamur had been detached from Lahore and had come to 
the fort of Mult&n ; also that Sult&n Shamsu-d din himself 
was marching towards Uch vi& Tabarhindh. Malik N&siru-d 
din Kubdcha fled with all his army in boats to Bhakkar, and 
ordered his minister, ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain Ashghari, to remove 
all the treasure from the fort of Uch to Bhakkar. 

Sult&n Shamsu-d din sent two of his principal generals in 
advance with an army to the walls of Uch. One of these was 
Mahk 'Izzu-d din Muhammad S&l&r, lord chamberlain, and the 
other was Kazlak Eh&n Sanjar Sult&ni, chief of Tabarhindh. 
Four days after, the Sult&n himself arrived at Uch with all his 
elephants and baggage, and pitched his tents there. He sent his 
minister, Niz&mu-d din Muhammad Junaidi, with other nobles, 
in pursuit of Malik ISfasiru-d din to the fort of Bhakkar. Fights 

1 [Bnggfl in the translation of Finshta says, " Mando and the country of Malwa 
and this statement has been adopted by Elphinstone. It is mamfestly wrong, a^ 
there is no warrant for it m the text of Finshta, which fully agrees with the state- 
ment of oni author. The tme yersion of Finshta's words is “ He marched to tht 
fort of MandOr, which fort, with all the Siwhlik hills, he reduced.**] 

• [Var. Amrdt, Ahrdt.**] 
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mg continued for one month under the walls of Uch^ and on 
Tuesday, the 29th of Jum&da-l &khir a.h. 625 (May, 1228), the 
place capitulated. In the same month Malik Ndsiru-d din 
Kub&cha drowned himself at the fort of Bhakkar in the waters 
of the Indus, having a few days before sent his son, Malik 'AUu-d 
din fiahrdm Sh&h to wait upon Sult&n Shamsu-d din. After a jfew 
days the treasures were taken possession of, and the remaining 
forces of Malik N&siru-d din entered into the service of the 
conqueror. All that countiy down to the sea shore was subdued. 
Malik Sindnn-d din Habsh, chief of Dewal and Sind, came and 
did‘ homage to the Sult&n. When the noble mind of the king 
was satisfied with the conquest of the country, he returned to 
Dehh. 

The writer of this book had obtained an audience at the Court 
of that great and religious king on the first day his camp was 
pitched at TTch (may God preserve it !), and was received with 
&vour. When his majesty returned from that fort, the com- 
piler also came to Dehli (may God glorify it with the victorious 
army of that ininncible king, and reached the city in the month 
of Bamaz&n a.h. 625 (August 1228). At this time messengers 
bringing splendid robes from the seat of the Khildfat reached 
the frontiers of liT^gore, and on Monday, the 2nd of Babi’u-1 
awwal A.H. 626, they arrived at the capital, and the city was 
adorned by their presence. The king and his chief nobles and 
his sons and the other nobility and servants were all honoured 
with robes sent from the metropolis of IsUm. 

After great revelling and rejoicing, news arrived in J um&da-l 
awwal, 626 (April, 1229), of the death of Prince Said N&siru-d 
din Mahmfid. Balk&^ Malik Khilji had broken out in rebellion 
in the territories of Lakhnauti, and Sultdn Shamsu-d din led 
thither the armies of Hindustan, and having captured the rebel, 
he, in a.h. 627, gave the throne of Lakhnauti to Malik ’Aldu-d 
din Jdni, and returned to his capital in the month of Bajab of 
the same year. 


» [Var. «MalkA’'3 
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In A.H. 6S9 he marched for the conquest of Gwalior, and 
when his royal tents were pitched under the walls of the fort, 
Milak Deo,^ the accursed son of Basil the accursed, began the 
war. For eleven months the camp remained under the fort. 

In the month of Sha^'b&n of the same year the author of this 
book came to the Court from Dehli and obtained audience. He 
was ordered to preach in turn at the door of the royal tent. 
Discourses were appointed to be delivered three times every week, 
and during the month of Bamaz&n on every day. But in other 
months the rule of three times was observed. Ninety-five times 
religious assemblies were convened at the royal tents. On both 
’fds, viz. ’fd-i fitr and ^fd-i azha\ the appropriate prayers were 
read at three different places in the army of Isl&m. At one of 
these, at the fort of Gwalior on the northern side, this well- 
wisher of the government, Minh&j Sir&j, was ordered on the 
Id-i azha’ to read the Ehutba and the prayers, and was honoured 
with the reward of a costly khil’at. The same rule was observed 
until the fort was conquered, on Tuesday, the S6th of Safar 
A.H. 630 (November, 1232). 

The accursed Milak Deo went out of the fort in the night time 
and fled. About seven hundred persons were ordered to receive 
punishment at the door of the royal tent.* After this, promotions 
were made in the ranks of the nobles and great officers. Malik 
Zi&u-d din Muhammad Junaidi was appointed chief justice, and 
the commander-in-obief Rashidu-d din (peace be to him ») was 
made kotwal, and Minh&j Siraj, the well-wisher of this govern- 
ment, was made law officer, and was entrusted with the supervision 
of the preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs. 
Rich khiFats and valuable largesses were distributed. May the 
Almighty aid the pure soul and generous heart of that most 
beneficent, heroic, and kind king ’ His majesty started on his 
return from the fort on the 2nd of Rabi’u-1 awwal in the same 

^ [Fmidita lias the more likely name of ** Deobal ”] 

a [Firuhta says three hundred were put to death Stydaat, the word here employed, 
eigmfiee punishment inflicted at the discretion of a jud^ m cases not provided for « 
by law, and there is no doubt that the punishment of death is mtended.] 
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year, and pitched his tents that day at about one parasang to* 
wards Dehli from the walls of the fort. A halt of five days was 
made there. After he had reached the capital he sent, in a.h. 
632^ (1234 A.D.), the army of Isl&m towa^s M&lwa and took 
the fort and city of Bhils&.* There was a temple there which 
was three hundred years in building. It was about one hundred 
and five gaz high. He demolished it. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Ujjain, where there was a temple of Mahd-k&l, which he 
destroyed as well as the image of Bikramdjit, who was king of 
TJjjain, and reigned 1316 years before this time. The Hindu 
era dates from his reign. Some other images cast in copper were 
earned with the stone image of Mahd-k&l to Dehli. 

In A.H. 636, he led the armies of Hindust&n towards Bany&n.^ 
In this journey his majesty fell sick and was obliged by his 
severe illness to return home. Wednesday morning, the 1st of 
Sha’b&n, was fixed by the astrologers for his entrance into Dehh, 
the seat of his government, and he entered the city in a howda 
on the back of an elephant. His illness increased, and nineteen 
days after, on the 20th of Sha’b&n, 633 h. (end of April, 1235), 
he departed from this perishable to the eternal world. The 
period of his reign was twenty-six years. [^Ltsta of hts judges^ 
generabf relatiom^ and vtctories^ follow J] 

2. Malik Sa^id Ndsiru-d dmyd wau-d din Mahmiid. 

Malik N&siru-d din Mahmfid was the elder son of Sult&n 
Shamsu-d din. He was an intelligent, learned, and wise prince, 
and was possessed of exceeding bravery, courage, generosity, and 
benevolence. The first charge which the Sult&n confided to him 
was that of H&nsi. Some time after, in 623 h. (1226 A.D.), 
Oudh was entrusted to him. In that country the prince ex- 

1 [<*681” in some copies ] 

* [In one copy the name is written Bhilasto,” and in another “ Bilut6n ** Thu 
u probably the same as the Bhaylasftn” or ** Mahfihalast6n” of Birdni. See Yol 
I. p. 69.] 

* Yar. *^Badhy6n** and **Bay&na.” Firuhta, the T&rikh-i Bad&dnf, and the 
Tabakfctd Akbaif agree in saying *< MnltCai.” 
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faibited many estimable qualities. He fought several battles, 
mi by his boldness and bravery he made his name famous in the 
annals of Hindust&n. He overthrew and sent to hell the ac- 
cursed Bartuh (!) under whose hands and sword more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand Musulmans had received martyr- 
dom. He overthrew the rebel infidels of Oudh and brought a 
body of them into submission. 

From Oudh he determined to march against Lakhnauti, and 
the king placed the armies of Hindust&n under his command. 
Several well-known chiefs, as Boldn (?) and Malik ’Aldu-d din 
Jdni, went with him to Lakhnauti. Sult&n Ghiy&su-d din 'Auz 
Ehilji had marched from Lakhnauti to invade the territory of 
Bang (Bengal), and had left no force at his centre of government. 
Malik Sa’id N&siru-d din, on arriving there with his'^army, 
took peaceable possession of the fort of Basankot and of the city. 
Ghiy&su-d din ’Auz Khilji, on receiving this intelligence, returned 
to Lakhnauti, and Malik Nasiru-d din with his army met him 
and defeated him. Ghiy&su-d din, with all his relations and 
chiefs of Khilj, the treasures and the elephants, fell into his 
hands. He put Ghiydsu-d ^n to death and confiscated all his 
treasures From thence he sent presents and offerings to all 
the saiyids and the learned and religious men of Dehli and all 
towns. 

When Shamsu-d din received the khil’ats from the reigning 
Khalifa, he sent one of the most valuable with a red canopy to 
Lakhnauti, and Malik N&siru-d din thus received great honour 
and distinction. All the nobles and great men turned their eyes 
towards him as the heir of his father’s kingdom, but the decrees 
of fate did not accord with the wishes of the people. One year 
and a-half afterwards he fell sick and died. When the news of 
his death reached Dehli all people were greatly distressed. 

Sultdn Buknu^d din Firoz Bhdh, 

Sult&n Buknu-d din Firoz Shfih was a generous and hand- 
some king, full of kindness and humanity. In liberality he was 
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a second H&tim. His mother, the queen of the world, Sh&h 
Turk&n, was originally a Turk! handmaid, but had become the 
chief wife of Sult&n Shamsu-d din Altamsh. She lavished many 
offerings and much charity on learned men, mtpids^ and devotees. 

In the year 625 h. (1228 a.d.) Sult&n Euknu-d din received 
a grant of Bad&dn with a green umbrella. Ainu-1 Mulk Husain 
Ash’ari, who had been the wazir of N&siru-d din Eub&cha, 
then became wazir of Buknu-d din. When Shamsu-d din 
returned from the conquest of Gwalior to l)ehli, he con- 
ferred the territories of Lahore, which had been the capital of 
Khusru Malik, on Buknu-d din ; and on his return from 
his last campaign, from the Indus and Bany&n, he took 
Buknu-d din with him to Dehli, for the eyes of all men were 
on him, as the eldest of the king’s sons since the death of 
N&siru-d din Mahmud. On the death of Sult&n Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh, the princes and nobles placed Buknu-d din upon the 
throne on Tuesday, 29th of Sha’b&n 633 h. (beginning of 
of May, 1236), and the crown and throne were graced by his 
accession. The nobles were gratified and received robes of 
honour. When they returned home from the capital, the new 
monarch opened the doors of his treasury and gave himself up 
to pleasure, squandering the public wealth in improper places. 
So devoted was he to licentiousness and debauchery that the 
business of the State was neglected and fell into confusion. 

His mother, Sh&h Turk&n, began to interfere in the govern- 
ment of the country. During the life of her husband his other 
women had looked upon her with envy and disdain. She now 
seized the opportunity of punishing them, and in blind fury and 
vindictiveness she put several of them to death. This state of 
things began to trouble the minds of public men. In addition 
to her other cruel acts she caused the young prince Kutbu-d din, 
son of the late king, and a very excellent youth, to be blinded 
and afterwards to be put to death. These acts aroused an in- 
imical feeling in the hearts of the great men in all directions. 
Malik Ghiy&su-d din Muhammad Sh&h, son of the late Sult&n, 
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and younger than Buknu-d din, commenced hostilities in Oudh. 
He seized upon the treasure of Lakhnauti in its passage to the 
capital, and plundered several towns of Hindust&n. Malik 
’Izzu-d din Muhammad S&l&ri governor of Bad&un revolted. 
Malik ^Izzu-d din Kabir Ehdn, governor of Mult&n, Malik 
Saifu-d din Eochi, governor of H&nsi, and Malik ^Al&u-d din, 
governor of Lahore, conspired and broke out into rebellion. 
Sult&n Buknu-d din led his army from Dehli to repress these 
malcontents, but his wazir, Niz&mu-l mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
took the alarm and deserted him at Eilu-ghari. He then went 
off towards Eol and joined 'Izzu-d din Muhammad S&ULri 
of Bad&dn. These two afterwards joined Malik J&ni and 
Eochi. Sult&n Buknu-d din marched on to Eahrdm. The 
Turki nobles and the royal attendants who were about the person 
of the Sultdn leagued together, and, in the neighbourhood of 
Mansurpdr and Nar&in, Taju-d din Muhammad, secretary and 
controller, Bahdu-1 Mulk Husain Asha’ri, Karimu-d din Z&hid, 
Zi&u-l Mulk son of l!7iz&mu-l Mulk Junaidi, Nizdmu-d din 
Shark&ni, Ehw&ja Bashidu-d din Mdlkdni, Amir Fakhru-d din, 
and other confederate officials, killed the Tdzik.^ In the month 
of Babi’u-1 awwal 634 h. (November, 1236 a.d.), Baziya, 
eldest daughter of tho late Sult&n, quarrelled with the mother 
of Sult&n Buknu-d din, and the Sult&n was constrained to 
return to Delhi. His mother had attempted to capture and 
kill Sult&n Baziya, but the people rose, and the latter seized 
upon the royal palace and made the mother of the Sult&n 
prisoner. 

When Buknu-din arrived at Eilfi-ghari he found that rebellion 
had broken out, and that his mother had been made prisoner. 
The guards and Turkish nobles came into the city, and joining 
Baziya, proffered their allegiance to her, and raised her to 
the throne. Being thus elevated to the throne, she sent an 
army of Turks and nobles to Kilh-ghari and they brought Sultin 

‘ \ j CSojlJ j, FmAta, more 

intelligibly, says Uiey deserted Enknu-d dfn ] 
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Baknn-d din prisoner to Dehli, where he was kept in confine* 
ment and died. His death happened on Sunday, the 18th of 
Babi’n-1 awwal a.h. 634 (November, 1236 a.d.) He reigned for 
six months and twenty-eight days. He was very generous ; no 
king in any reign had ever scattered gifts, robes of honour, and 
grants in the way he did, but all his lavishness sprang from his 
inordinate addiction to sensuality, pleasure, and conviviality. 
He was so entirely devoted to riot and debauchery, that he often 
bestowed his honours and rewards on bands of singers, buffoons, 
and catamites. He scattered his riches to such a heedless extent, 
that he would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the 
streets and b&z&rs, throwing tankas of red gold around him for 
the people to pick up and rejoice over. He was very fond of 
playing with and nding upon elephants, and all the elephant 
drivers were much benefited by his bounty. His nature was 
averse to hurting any creature, and his tenderness was the cause 
of his downfall. 

Kings should possess all virtues that their people may live at 
ease. They should be generous, that the army may live satis- 
fied ; but sensuality, gaiety, and the society of the base and 
unworthy bring an empire to ruin. May God pardon him ! 

• 

SuUdn^ Raziya^ Daughter of the Sultdn. 

Sult&n Baziya was a great monarch. She was wise, just, and 
generous, a beneftctor to her kingdom, a dispenser of justice, 
the protector of her subjects, and the leader of her armies. She 
was endowed with all the qualities befitting a king, but she was 
not bom of the right sex, and so in the estimation of men 
all these virtues were worthless. (May God have mercy on her !) 
In the time of her father, Sult&n Sa’id Shamsu-d din, she had 
exercised authority with great dignity. Her mother was the 

^ [The queen is always called ** Sult&n” and ** B&dsh&h,” not Sult&na, ashy Bnggs 
and Elphuutone. Sult&n signifies ** ruler,” and although, from Musuhn&n ayersion 
to female rulers, it is practioallj confined to the male sex, yet it is exceptionally used 
for queens regnant, as m this case. ** 8MM* is not complimentary, for it ngnifies 
ziooUL'l 
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ohief wife of his majesty, and she resided in the chief i^yal 
palace in the Eushk-firozl. The Sult&n discerned in her coun- 
tenance the signs of power and bravery, and, although she was 
* a girl and lived in retirement, yet when the Sult&n returned from 
the conquest of Gwalior, he directed his secretary, T&ju-l Malik 
Mahmdd, who was director of the government, to put her 
name in writing as heir of the kingdom, and successor to the 
throne. Before this farm&n was executed, the servants of the 
State, who were in close intimacy with his majesty, represented 
that, seeing the king had grown up sons who were worthy of the 
dignity, what wisdom could there be in making a woman the 
heir to a Muhammadan throne, and what advantage could accrue 
from it t They besought him to set their minds at ease, for the 
course that he proposed seemed very inexpedient. The king 
replied. My sons are devoted to the pleasures of youth, and no 
one of them is qualified to be king. They are unfit to rule 
the country, and after my death you will find that there is no 
one more competent to guide the State than my daughter. It 
was afterwards agreed by common consent that the king had 
judged wisely. 

When Sult&n Baziya succeeded to the throne, all things re- 
verted to their old order. But the wazir of the State, Niz&mu-l 
Mulk Junaidi did not give in his adhesion. He, together with 
Malik J&ni, Malik Kochi, Malik Kabir Kb&n, and Malik ’Izzu-d 
din Muhammad S&lari, assembling from different parts of the 
country at the gates of Dehli, made war against Sult&n Baziya, 
and hostilities were carried on for a long time. After a while, 
Malik Nasiru-d din T&bashi Mu’izzi, who was governor of Oudh, 
brought up his forces to Dehli to the assistance of Sult&n Baziya. 
When he had crossed the Ganges, the generals, who were fighting 
against Dehli, met him unexpectedly and took him prisoner. He 
then fell sick and died. 

The stay of the insurgents at the gates of Dehli was protracted. 
Sult&n Baziya, favoured by fortune, went out from the city and 
ordered her tents to be pitched at a place on the banks of the 
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Jumna. Several engagements took place between the Turkish 
nobles who were on the side of the Sult&n, and the insurgent 
chiefi. At last peace was effected, with great adroitness and 
judicious management. Malik ’Izzu-d din Muhammad S&l&r 
and Malik 'Izzu-d din Eabir Eh&n Ayy&z secretly joined the 
Sult&n and came at night to her majesty’s tents, upon the under- 
standing that Malik J&ni, Malik Kochi, and Niz&mu-l Mulk 
Junaidi were to be summoned and closely imprisoned, so that 
the rebellion might subside. When these chiefs were informed 
of this matter they fled from their camps, and some horsemen of 
the Sultdn pursued them. Malik Kochi and his brother Fakh- 
m-d din were captured, and were afterwards killed in prison. 
Malik J&ni was slam in the neighbourhood of Babul and Nakwan. 
Niz&mu-l Mulk J unaidi went into the mountains of Bard&r,^ and 
died there after a while. 

When the affairs of Baziya were thus settled, she conferred the 
office of wazir on an upright officer who had been the deputy of 
Niz&mu-l Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizamu-1 
Mulk. The command of the army was given to Malik Saifii-d 
din Aibak Bahtd, with the title of Katlagh Kh&n. To Kabir 
Kh&n was assigned the province of L&hore. The country now 
enjoyed peace, and the power of the State became manifest. 
Throughout its territories from Lakhnauti to Dewal all the 
princes and nobles made their submission. 

Shortly after Malik Aibak Bahtu died, and Malik Kutbu-d 
din Hasan Ghori was appointed to his office, and was ordered to 
march against the fort of Bantambhor. The Hindus laid siege 
to this fort after the death of Shamsu-d din, and had been before 
it some time, but when Kutbu-d din arrived, he drew the Musul- 
m&n forces out of the fort and destroyed it. He then returned 
to Dehli. 

About this time Malik Ikhtiy&ru-d din Ttigin was appointed 
lord, chamberlain, and Amir Jam&lu-d din Y&kdt, the superin- 
tendent of the stables, was made a personal attendant of her 
1 [Tar. Saniuuid<4>ar&dar.'* Firuhtg says ** Sirmor.”] 
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majesty. This created jealousy among the Turkish generals and 
nobles. The Sult&n Raziya now threw off the dress and veil of 
women. She put on a coat (kabd) and cap, and showed her- 
self among the people. When she rode on an elephant all men 
clearly saw her. She now ordered an army to march to Gwalior, 
and sent with it large gifts. There being no possibility of re- 
sistance, this well-wisher of the victorious government, Minh&j 
Sirfij, together with Majdu-1 IJmar& Zia'u-d din Junaidi, chief 
justice of Gwalior, and with other principal officers, came out of 
the fort of Gwalior on the 1st of Sha'b&n, a.h. 635 (Feb. 1238), 

^ and proceeded to the Court of Dehli. In the month of Sha^ban of 
the same year, Sult&n Eaziya (may peace be to her !), appointed 
this well-wisher to the N&sinya college^ and to the office of K&zi 
of Gwalior. In a.h. 637 (1239 a.d.) Malik ’Izzu-d din Eabir 
Ehfin, governor of Lahore, broke out in revolt. The Sult&n led 
her army from Dehli in that direction and pursued him. After 
a time he made peace and did homage. The province of Mult&n, 
which was held by Malik Kar&kash, was given to Malik ’Izzu-d 
din Sabir Sh&n. 

On Thursday, the 19th of Bamaz&n A.H. 637 (April, 1240), ' 
Sult&n Raziya returned to the capital. Malik Altuniya, who 
was governor of Tabarhindh,* revolted, and some of the officers of 
the Court on the ftontier supported him. On Wednesday, the 
9th of the same month and year she marched with a numerous 
army towards Tabarhindh to put down these rebels. When she 
arrived there she was attacked by the Turks, who put Amir 
Jal&lu-d din Y&kut, the Abyssinian, to death. They then 
seized the Sult&n Raziya and sent her a prisoner to the fort of 
Tabarhindh. 

Among the incidents which occurred at the beginning of 
the reign of Sult&n Raziya, this was the most remarkable, that 
the Sarmatians and heretics of Hindust&n, being seduced by a 
person with some pretensions to learning, who was called Ndr 

* [The SMhu-$ Siyor sayi dutmotly Swrhuid. Fuuhta has ** Bbatmda.”] 
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Turk, floeked to him in large nnmbers from all parts of HIndnso 
t&n : sach as duzer&t, Sind, the environs of the capital, and the 
banks of the Jumna and Ganges. They assembled in Dehli, 
and making a compact of fidelity to each other, they, at the in- 
stigation of this Nur Turk, declared open hostility against 
the people of Isl&m. When Nfir preached, the rabble used to 
gather round him. He used to say that the learned Sunnis and 
their flocks were ndstiis, and to call them He en- 

deavoured also to inflame the minds of the common people 
* against the wise men who followed the doctrines of Abfl 
Hani& and ShdA**!. On a day appointed, on Friday, the 6th 
of the month of Bajab. a.h. 634 (March, 1237), the whole body 
of heretics and Karmatians, to the number of about one thousand 
men, armed with swords, shields, arrows, and other weapons, came 
in two parties to the J&ma’ masjid of Dehli. One division came 
from the northern side and passed by the fort of Niir to the gate 
of the masjid. The other proceeded from the clothes b&z&r, 
and entered the gate of the Mu’izzi, under the impression that it 
was the masjid. On both sides they attacked the Musulm&ns. 
""Many of the faithful were slain by the sword and many were 
trampled to death by the crowd. When a cry arose from the 
people in consequence of this outrage, the brave officers of the 
government, such as Nasiru-d din Aitamur Balar&mi, Amir 
Im&m Ndsir Sh&’ir and others, fully armed with mail, cuirass, 
and helmet, with spears, shields, and other weapons, gathered on 
all sides and rode into the masjid. They plied their swords on 
I the heretics and Karmatians ; and the Musulmfins who had gone 
(for refuge) to the top of the mosque hurled down stones and 
bricks till every heretic and Karmatian was sent to hell, and the 
riot was quelled.* Thanks be to God for the flivour and glory 
he has given to the faith. 

i an tiiie enenuea of 'Ali, and the matyis or << prooraatinaton’’ an a aeot 

who think fidth anffieient and worka nnnecesaarj.] 

* Thia onnona anecdote ia omitted by almost all the general hiatonana, but ia 
qnoted nearly p^M$m by 29'dra-l Hakk in the Znbdatn-t Taw&rikh. — See note m 
,^^pendix **Kannatuuia.*' 
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When Sult&n Baziya was taken prisoner to Tabarhindh, 
Malik Altdniya esponsed her and led her army towards Dehli 
to legiun possession of the kingdom. Malik 'Izzn-d din Mu* 
hammad S&l&ri and Malik Kar&kash left the capital and went 
to join them. Meanwhile, Mn’izzn-d din had ascended the 
throne, Ikhtij&m-d ^ I'tigin, lord diamberlain, had been slain, 
and Badm-d din Sankar Bdmi had been appointed his successor. 
In the month of Babi’u-l awwal a.h. 638 (Sept. 1240), the Snlt&n 
marched his army from Dehli to repel his opponents, and Sult&n 
^ Baziya and Malik Altdniya were defeated. When in their flight 
they reached Kaithal, their remaining forces abandoned them, 
and they both fell into the hands of the Hind&s and were killed. 
The date of this defeat was the 24th of Babi'u-1 awwal a.h. 638 
(Oct. 1240), and the Sult&n Baziya was killed on the day follow- 
ing. She had reigned three years and six days. 

5. Mu’tzzu-d din Bahrdm Shah. 

Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din Bahr&m Sb&h was a victorions king ; a 
fearless, intrepid, and sanguinary man. Still he had some 
virtues. He was shy and unceremonious, and had no taste for 
the gorgeous attire which kings love to wear, nor for the belts, 
accoutrements, banners, and other insignia of royalty. When 
Bult&n Raziya was sent to prison at Tabarhindh, the nobles and 
the generals agreed to send him to Dehli, and on Monday the 
27th of Ramaz&n 637 (April, 1240) they raised him to the 
throne. After all the nobles and the generals and the army 
had returned to Dehli, on Sunday the 11th Shaww&l of the same 
year, they assembled at the palace and made a general agreement ' 
to uphold him as king on condition of Ikhtiy&m-d din I'tigin 
being made deputy. On that day the author of this work was 
present and composed the following gratulatory lines. 

» » * « • 

Ikhtiy&ru-d din, having been appointed deputy, he in virtue 
of his office assumed the direction of all affairs of State, and with 
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tiie acqaiescence of the wazir Niz&mu-l mulk Mahzaba-d din 
Muhammad ’Auz Mustaofi the duties of administration also came 
under his control. After a month or two this state of affairs 
became veiy irksome to the Sult&n. The Sult&n’s sister had been 
married to K&zi N&siru d din, but being divorced, the deputy 
took her to wife. Music played three times a day at his gate, 
an elephant was always there in waiting,^ and he maintained 
great state. On Monday, the 8th of Muharram 638 H. (July, 
1240), there was a sermon in the Palace of the White-roof, and 
after the sermon the Sult&n sent two inebriated Turks from the 
top of the palace as assassins, who killed Ikhtiy&ru-d din in front 
of the royal seat in the White Palace. The wazir Mahzabu-d din 
also received two wounds in his side, but his time was not come, 
and he rushed out away from them. Malik Badru-d din Sankar 
became lord chamberlain and assumed the management of the State. 

When Baziya and Altdniya marched from Tabarhindh upon 
Dehli, they were baffled in their enterprise and were defeated. 
Both were killed by the Hindds as we have already related. 
Badru-d din Sankar now assumed a very imperious position ; 
he issued orders and carried on the government without con- 
sulting the Sultan, and sought to domineer over the wazir 
Niz&mu-l Mulk Mahzabu-d din. The wazir complained to 
the Sult&n and succeeded in setting him against Badru-d din. 
When the latter perceived this he was afraid of the Sult&n, and 
sought to set him aside and to raise one of his brothers to the 
throne in his stead. 

On Monday, the 8th of Safar, 639 h. (Aug. 1241) Badm-d 
. din convoked a meeting of nobles and chiefs at the house of 
Sadru-1 Mulk T&ju-d din 'AU Musawi, mmhnf of the State. 
There were present the chief K&zi Jal&lu-d din K&sh&ni, K&zi 
Kabiru-d din^ Shaikh Muhammad Sh&mi, and others. When 
they had met and were deliberating about the removal of the 
Sult&n, they determined to send Sadru-1 mulk to the wazir 
Niz&mu-l mulk Malmbtt-d din to invite his attendance, and to 

1 £R^ priTileges ] 
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finally settle the matter in concurrence with him- It so hap- 
pened that y9hen Sadm-1 mulk came to the house of the wazir» 
one of the confidential attendants of the king was present. When 
the wazir heard of the arrival of Sadni-1 mulk, he concealed this 
trusty servant in a place where he could hear the conversation. 
Sadru-1 mulk entered and proceeded to talk about the removal 
of the king and to ask the co-operation of the wazir. The 
minister desired his visitor to return and say that he would wait 
upon the gentlemen as soon as he bad performed his ablutions. 
Sadru-l mulk had no sooner departed than the wazir released the 
Sult&n‘'s man and asked him if he had heard what had passed. 
He then directed him to go quickly and tell his master that the 
best thing he could do would be to take horse and to proceed 
i^ainst the conspirators and scatter them. 

The facts being reported to the Sult&n by his faithful adherent, 
he instantly mounted and dispersed the plotters. Badru-d din 
Sankar joined the king’s party, and the Sult&n returned to his 
palace, where he held a darbar. Badru-d din was ordered to 
depart instantly to Bad&dn and assume the management of that 
province ; K&zi Jal&lu-d din K&sh&ni was dismissed from his 
post of E&zi, and K&zi Xabiru-d din and Shaikh Muhammad 
Sh&mi took the alarm and fled the city. After four months, 
Badru-d din Sankar returned to the capital, but the Sult&n’s 
^ heart was entirely alienated from him, so he ordered him to be 
imprisoned. The king also directed J al&lu-d din M usawi to be 
apprehended, and he had them both slain in prison- 

These proceedings set the hearts of the nobles against the 
Sult&n ; they were alarmed and had no longer any confidence in 
him. The wazir also longed to exact vengeance for the wounds 
he had received. The nobles, generals,, and Turks all became 
disaffected, while on his side the Sult&n was alarmed by their 
proceedings. In the end this uneasy feeling spread like an 
epidemic, and was the cause of the fall of the Sultdn and of 
rebellion among his people. 

One of the most importut events in the reign of Mu’izzu-d 
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din was that which happened to the city of Lahore. An army 
of infidel Mnghals came from Ehnrie&n and Ghazni to the gates 
of that dty and waged war for some time. Malik Kardhaeh, 
governor of Lahore, was a brave, energetic, and intrepid man, 
but the people of the city did not support him, and were back- 
ward in keeping watch and in fig h ti ng . When Elar&kash per- 
ceived this Inkewarmness, he one night left the city with his own 
soldiers and went off towards Dehli. The infidels pnrsned him, 
but the Almighty watched over him and gave him safe deliver- 
ance. When the city was lefii without a mler the infidels cap- 
tured it on Monday, 18th of Jum&da-l dkbir, 639 h. (December 
1241), slaughtered the Muhammadans and made their depen- 
dants captives. 

As soon as this dreadful intelligence reached Dehli, the Snlt&n 
assembled the people of the city at the White Palace, and the 
writer of this book received orders to preach and induce the 
people to support the Snltdn. 

There was a Turkoman darwesh named Ayfib, a devout man, 
clad in the bury garment of a recluse. He had lived for some 
time quietly in the Sultdn’s water palace, and was brought into 
the society of the Sult&n, who conceived a liking for him. This 
darwesh began to take a part in the business of the state. He 
had formerly lived in the town of Mibrptir, where he had been 
imprisoned by K&zi Shamsurd din Mihr. When the Soltdn had 
become accustomed to listen to his advice, the darwesh exerted 
himself so that he induced the king to have E&zi Shamsu-d din 
Mihr oast under the feet of an elephant. On this fbct becoming 
known the people conceived a great dread of the Sultdn. The 
Snltin now sent Kutbu-d din Husain and his wazir, with 
nobles, generals, and soldiers, to oppose the Mughals who were 
at Lahore, and to guard his frontier. 

On Saturday, 10th Jnm&da-l awwal, 639 h. (November, 1241), 
his majesty Mn'izzu-d din conferred upon the author of this woric 
the office of K4zi of the capital and of all his territories, accom- 
panied with many honours and costly presents. 

* 

<1 
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The anny which had been sent against the Mnghals reached 
the banks of the Biykh. There the minister Mahzabu-d din 
Niz&ma-l mulk, who cherished hopes of vengeance and of re- 
moving the Snlt&n from the throne, wrote a letter secretly to 
him. In this letter he represented that the generals and Tnrks 
in the army were never likely to become loyal, and that the best 
course for the king to adopt would be to send orders for him (the 
wazir) and Kutbu-d din to kill all the generals and Turks in any 
way they could, and so free the kingdom of them. 

When this letter arrived, the Sultin hastily and rashly, with- 
out thought or consideration, wrote the desired order, and sent 
it off. On its reaching the wazir he showed it to the generals 
and Turks, and told them how the king wished to deal with 
them. They all at once revolted, and at the suggestion of 
Ehw&ja Mahzabu-d din th^ formed a plot for the removal and 
deposition of the king. 

On the Sult&n’s receiving intelligence of this revolt of his 
generals and army, he sent the Shaikhu-l Islam Saiyid Eutbu-d 
din to endeavour to allay the outbreak. He accordingly went to 
the army, but exerted himself to increase the strife.^ He re- 
turned with the army at his heels, and hostilities commenced 
under the walls of the capital. The author, Minh&j Sif&j, and 
some of the chief men of the city, endeavoured in vain to allay 
the strife and make peace. 

The army reached the city on Saturday, the 19th Sha’b&n, 
639, and the siege went on until the month of Zi-1 ka’da. 
Many were killed on both sides, and the suburbs of the city were 
laid waste. The reason of these protracted hostihties was that 
there was in the king's service a man named Fakhru-d din Mn- 
b4rak Sh&h Farkhi, who was chief of the carpet spreaders 
(ntihiar-farrish). This man had gained the fovour of the king, 
and had great ascendancy over him. Whatever he advised the 
king performed, and the counsels of the fmrdah were not for 
peace, 
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On Friday, the 7th Zi-1 ka'da, the followers of Ehw&ja Mah- 
zab distributed three thousand oMtdk among a lot of foolish men, 
and excited inimical feelings among some even of this author’s 
kindred (God forgire them !). They made a riot in the Jimi’^ 
nutsjid, after prayers, and drew their swords upon him. By 
God’s mercy the author had a knife and a staff, which he seized, 
and with the help of some armed slaves whom he had willi him 
he made his way through the crowd. 

The generals and Turks took the fort, and next day, on Satur- 
day, the 8th Zi-1 ka’da, 639 h. (May, 1242), they obtained pos- 
session of the whole city. The Snli4n was made prisoner. 
Mub&rak Shah, /arrdsA, who had embittered the strife, was also 
taken and was killed. In the night of Tuesday, the 17th of 
Zi-1 ka’da, the Sultdn was slain. He had reigned two years 
one month and a-half. 

6 . — Sultdn lAMu-d din Mas'M Shdh hn Firoz Shdh. 

Snlt&n ’A14n-d din Mas'dd Sh&h was son of Sultdn Bnknu-d 
din Firoz Sh&h. He was a generous and good-natured prince, 
possessed of many estimable qualities. On Saturday, the 8th of 
Zi-1 ka’da, 639 H. (May, 1242), when the city of Dehli was 
wrested from the hands of Mu'izzu-d din, the generals and nobles 
by common consent released from prison the three princes 
N&sim-d din, Mahk Jalalu-d din, and 'Al&u-d din. They con- 
veyed them from the White Palace to the public hall of the palace 
of Firoz, and there they agreed to make ’A14u-d din king, 
although Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban had previously seated himself 
upon the throne. This Balban had caused his name to be pro- 
claimed as king through the dty, but it was not accepted. 
’A14n-d din was raised to the throne, and the people gave a 
general acquiescence. Entbu-d din Husain Ghori was made 
deputy of the kingdom, and Niz&mu-l Mulk wazir, and Malik 
Ear&kash lord chamberlain. The districts of Edgor, Mandawar, 
*and Ajmir were assigned to Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban, and the 
countiy of Bad&dn was given to Malik T4ju-d din Sanjar Eatlak. 
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On the foarth day after the capture of Dehli the wntw of 
these pages begged to be relieved of his office of E&zi, and the 
post remained vacant for twenty-six days, till the fourth of Zi-1 
hijja, when El&zi ’Im&du-d din Mohammad Shakdrk&ni was 
appointed. 

Niz&mu-l Mulk Mahzabu-d din exercised unbounded power 
over the country, and he took the district of Eol as his appanage. 
Previous to this he had caused music to play, and an "elephant to 
wait at the door of his mansion. Everything was taken out of 
the hands of the Turki nobles, so that they became embittered 
against him. They conspired together, and on Wednesday, 2nd 
Jum&da-l awwal, 640 h. (30th Oct., 1242 a.d.), they killed him 
in the camp before the city, in the plain of Hauz-rdni. 

The author of this work resolved at this time to make a 
journey to Lakhnauti, and he started from Dehli on Friday, the 
9th Bajab, 640 h. Tdju-d din Eatlak paid him great attention 
in Bad4dn, and so also did Eamru-d din Eair4n in Oudh (May 
God immerse them in his mercy '). Tughdn Eh&n ’Izzu-d din 
Tughnl had come with his army and boats to the confines of 
Karra. The author joined him from Oudh, and went with him 
to Lakhnauti On Sunday, the 7th Zi-1 hijja, 640 H., the 
author arrived at that place, having left his children and wives all 
in Oudh. Subsequently he sent some trustworthy persons who 
brought them to Lakhnauti. Tugh4n Eh&n showed him great 
kindness, and bestowed upon him boundless favours. The writer 
stayed at Lakhnauti two years. 

In the course of these two years ’Alau-d din achieved many 
victories in different parts of his dominions. After the death of 
Ehw&ja Mahzab, the post of wazir was given to Sadru-1 Mulk 
Najmiu-d din Abd Bakr, and the office of lord chamberlain was 
given to D&ru-l Mulk B&ligh Ehan, together with the district of 
H&nsi. At this time there was much fighting going on. 

When Tughdn Ehdn returned from Earra to Lakhnauti he 
deputed Sharfu-1 Mulk Ash’ari to the presence of ’Alau-d din^ 
and he was named governor of Lakhnauti, receiving the honour 
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of ibe red umbrella throngh E4zi JaUdn-d din, who was k4zi of 
Ondh. On Sunday, llih of Bab’n-1 &khir, 641 H., the bearers 
of these honours arrived at Lakhnauti and Tngh&n Kh4n was 
invested. 

One of the good things done by ’Al&u-d din was that about 
this time, he, with the assent of the nobles and officers, released 
his two uncles. On the 'fd-i azha’ they left their confinement. 
Malik Jal&lu-d din received the district of Eanauj, and N&sira>-d 
din the district of Bahr&ich. Each one in his province devoted 
himself to peacefiil pursuits and the improvement of the con- 
dition of his subjects. 

In Shaww&l 642 h. (March 1246), the infidels of Obangiz 
Eh4n came to the gates of Lakhnauti. On the 1st Zi-1 ka’da, 
Tamar Eh&n Kair&n arrived at Lakhnauti with an army and 
generals under orders received from Snltdn ’AI4u-d din. Jealousy 
sprung up between Tamar Ehkn and Tngh&n Ehdn. On 
Wednesday, 3rd Zi-1 ka’da of the same year, peace was made: 
Lakhnauti was given to Eair&n Ehdn, and Tugh&n Kh&n pro- 
ceeded to Oehli, The author of this work accompanied him and 
arrived at Dehli on Monday, 14th Sa&r, 1243. Here the author 
was granted the honour of an mterview with the sovereign, and 
on Thursday the 17th Safar, at the suggestion of Ulugh Ehdn, 
he was appointed principal of the N&siiiya college, and superin- 
tendent of its endowments. He was also made kdzi of Gw&lior 
and preacher in the J4mi’ masjid : all his old offices being again 
entrusted to him. He also received the royal grant of a horse 
with proper ornamental trappings : honours which none of his 
&mily had ever before attained. 

In the month of Bajab news arrived firom the upper parts 
{tarqf-% bdld) that an army of infidel Mughals had arrived at 
Uchh. This army was under the command of the accursed 
Mankdta^ (Mangd Eb&n). Sult&n ’Al&u-d din gathered his 
forces from all sides to drive back the Mughal invaders. When 
he arrived on the banks of the Biy&h the infidels nused the siege 
> [Tar. "Haakthuu”) 
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of Uelih. The author accompanied his majesty in this oampa%n, 
and it was universally admitted by all men of knowledge and 
intelligence that such an army as was then under the orders of 
Jihe Sultdn had never before been seen. When the infidels heard 
of its strength and perfection they retreated towards Shuris&n. 

In this army there was a party of good-for-nothing fellows who 
had gradually made their way into the society of the Sult&n, 
and were the means of leading him into unworthy habits and 
practices. It was thus that he acquired the habit of seizing and 
killing his nobles. He became confirmed in his cruelty ; all his 
excellent qualities were perverted, and he gave himself up to 
unbounded licentiousness, pleasure, and hunting. Disaffection 
began to spread through the kingdom, and all the business of the 
State fell into disorder. The j>nnces and nobles agreed to send 
envoys with letters inviting 174siru-d din, and the result will be 
hereafter related. On Sunday, 23rd Muharram 644 H. (June, 
1246) Sultdn ’A14n-d din was put into prison and died. He 
reigned four years, one month, and one day. 

7. 8ultdn-i Mu’azzam Ndsiru-d dmyd wau-d din Mahmiid. 

This prince, son of Sult&n Sa'id Shamsu-d dunyd wau-d din 
(Altamsh) was bom after the death of his eldest brother, whose 
name and titles wen conferred upon him by his iather. His 
mother was sent to a palace in the town of Loni,^ where he was 
brought up and educated as a prince. Under the blessing of 
God he acquired every pleasing virtue.* 

First Year of the Reign — Hyra 644 (1246 a.d.) 

j, Sult&n-i Mu'azzam N&siru-d dunyd wau-d din ascended the 
throne in the Green Palace at Delhi with the most favourable 
atispi'es on Sunday, 23rd Muharram 644 h. (10th June, 1246). 

r. “Toll,’* “Boli"] 

» author goes on m a Btrain of eulogj, and iiuertB gpeeimeuB of two poomi 
16 wrote on the aeoeaeioii of thie king A list of the king’s nobles and rela- 
giyen, and the penod of his reign is said/o be ** twenty-two years.’* The 
'bd was twenty yean. Onr author’s annals cease with the Idth year]. 
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Prinoea and nobles, chiefe and great men, saijids and learned 
men, all hastened with joy to express their derotion, and every 
one, according to his rank, offered congratulations upon his 
accession. On Tuesday, the 25th, he held a public court in the 
Firozi palace, and the people with one acclaim approved of the 
elevation of this generous, virtuous, and noble looking prince. 
The great rejoiced at this renewal of the sovereignty, and all parts 
of Hindustan were happy under his equitable rule. (May his 
reign endure to the extreme limits of possibility !) 

When (in the course of the last reign) the prince left Dehli for 
Bahr&ich, his mother Malika-i Jah&n Jal&lu-d duny& wau-d din 
accompanied him. In that country and in the hills he fought 
many battles against the infidels. Under his kind rule Bahr&ich 
attained great prosperity. The fame of his victorious and suc- 
cessful government spread in all parts of Hindustan, and when 
the princes and nobles were disgusted with the rule of 'Al&u-d 
din, they sent letters secretly to him pressing him to come to the 
capital. The princess, his mother, prudently gave out that he 
was going to Dehli for medical attendance. He was placed in a 
litter, and started from Bahr&ich attended by the princess, and 
by some careful men on horse and foot. When night came on 
they covered the prince's &ce with a woman's veil, mounted him 
on horseback, and making all speed they soon reached Dehli. 
No one knew of his arrival until the day he’ ascended the throne, 
and his occupation of the seat of royalty shed honour and splen- 
dour upon it. 

In the month of Bajab, 644 h., he brought forth the ro^a 
standards, and led his army to the banks of the Indus and t( 
Multfin, in order to repulse the infidels of Chin. On Sunday 
the 1st of Zi-1 ka’da he crossed the river of Lahore, from whenct 
he sent a force to ravage the hills of Jfid, and the provinces <)|i 
the Indus.^ Ulugh Kb4n-i A'zam,* who now held the office |>j 

* [The text has nandna, but this evidently a miitake for SJita “S%ndk,‘* 1 

the nver Indns, irhieh agrees ynth what follows, and with Fmshta’e statement ] ^ 

* [The titles KMthi dnm, xHdM nutauam, and Ulitgh Khdn, ate synonymoni 
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lord chamberlain, was placed in command of this army. The 
Saltfin with the baggage and elephants encamped on the river 
Sodra.i Ulugh Kh&n, with the help of God, ravaged the hills of 
Jdd and the Jailam, and sent many of the Eokhars (Gakkars) 
and rebellious infidels to hell. He then advanced to the banks 
of the Indus, and laid waste all the neighbourhood, but he was 
obliged to return for want of provender and other necessaries. 
He returned victorious to the royal camp on the Sodra with 
great renown, and on Thursday, 5th Zi-1 ka'da of the same year 
his majesty started for Dehli. On the ^fd-i azha’ he offered up 
his prayers on the hills of J&landar, and from thence proceeded 
to the capital. Minhdj Sir&j, the writer of this work, received 
under his majesty’s orders the gift of a coat and turban, and of a 
horse with princely trappings. 

Second Tear of the Reign — Syra 645 (1247 a.d.) 

His Majesty reached Dehli on Thursday, 2nd Muharram, 645 
(9th May, 1247) and was detained there for six months by heavy 
rains. In Jurndda-l dkhir the royal army marched to Panipat, 
but in Sha'b&n it returned and proceeded towards Hindust&n 
through the Do&b. In the neighbourhood of Eanauj there is a 
fortified village called Nandana,^ where there is a very strong 
fort vying with the wall of Alexander. A body of infidel 
Hindtis shut themselves up in this place, resolved to fight to the 
last extremity. For two days the royal army carried on a 
murderous confiict at this village, but at length the rebels were 
sent to hell, and the place was subdued. 

The author of this work celebrated the victory and all the 
events of the campaign in verse. The slaughter of the rebellious 

and signify “great Eh&n.” They designate the same person, best known as Snltdn 
Ghiy&sn-d din Balkan, suooessor to Snlt&n N&sim-d din. 1 haye employed the name 
Ulugh Eh&n as being most distinotiye ] ^ f^he Chm&b.] 

* [Yar. “Talanda," and in another place, “ Talsanda.” Bnggs says “Bitnnda” 
which place he identides with Bnlandshahr. But Bitnnda or Bhatinda is m Pattiala 
almost in a hue between Dehli and Lahore. Neither this nor Bn l a nd s h a hr can be the 
place here intended ] 
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infidelfl, tlie capture of their fortifications, and the success 
Ulugh Sh&n>i Idu’azzam in killing and taking prisoner Dalaki wa 
Malaki,'^ these and all the other incidents are celebrated fully 
in the poem to which the author gave the name of his gracious 
master, and called it N&siri-ndma." For this poem the author 
received fix>m the Sult&n the grant of a fine annual allowance, 
and fix>m Ulugh Eh&n he received the grant in vn/Am of a village 
near Hdnsf. (May God long maintain the seats of their empire 
and rule ') But I return to the thread of my history. 

On Thursday, 24th Shaww&l, 645 (Febuary, 1248), the fort 
was captured after much fighting and bloodshed. Subsequently, 
on Monday, 12th Zi*l ka'da, 645, the army marched to Karra. 
Three days before Ulugh Kh&n had been sent on before with all 
the generals and princes of the army. The exploits and suc- 
cesses of this brave and skilful warrior, his victories in the field, 
his conquests of forts, fortified places, and jungles, his slaughter 
of rebellious infidels, his taking of booty and captives, and his 
capture of the dependants of great B4nas cannot here be re- 
counted, but they are celebrated in the Ndsiri-ndma, 

There was in this neighbourhood a B&na’who (ord) was called 
Dalaki wa Malaki. He had many dependants, countless fight- 
ing men, great dominions and wealth, fortified places, and hills 
and defiles extremely difficult of access. All these he (Ulugh 
Elh&n) ravaged. He took prisoners the wives, sons, and de- 
pendants of that accursed one, and secured great booty. He 
secured 1500 horses of a peculiar breed, which he brought in for 
the use of the army. His other booty may be inferred fi-om this. 
When he returned and wmted on his sovereign all his brother 
nobles congratulated him on his victories.^ On Thursday, 11th 


1 ^ author m a following paragraph and ebe- 

where diatin^jr treata the two namea aa hdonging to one peraon. Bngga, m hia 
tiaaalation of Furiihta aajra, "the B&jaa Dnllcj and Mnlky,” and “theae two ralaa,” 
hut the text haa “ DalaU Malatl," and adda, " this Dalaki Malaki waa a nga.”] 

* 

* [lheaoeneofthiaTUtoryisiiotnaitted,hntXinahtatellanBitwaaE6]iBjar.] 
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Zi’l ka'da, 645, the Salt&n started on his return from that 
country, and during his progress he was wiuted npon by Malik 
Jid&ln-d din Mas'dd, goremor of Eananj, who had the honour 
of an interview and went home. The Snltdn then oontinned his 
jonmej to the capital. 

Third Year of the Beign — S^a 646 (1248 A.D.). 

On Wednesday, 24th Muharram, 646 (20th May, 1248), the 
Sultdn reached Dehli, and took his seat npon the throne with 
great state. When Malik Jal&ln-d din waited upon the king as 
he was returning, he was appointed governor of Sambal and 
Bad&dn, but he all at once took alarm about these two districts 
and came to the capital. The Sultdn stayed at Dehli seyen 
months, until the 6th Sha’bdn. He then marched out on a 
campaign towards the hills and deserts; but he sent on his 
generals, and then returned to the capital, not finding occasion to 
proceed in person. He reached Dehli on Wednesday, 9th Zi>l 
ka'da. The royal army continued its march to the mountains of 
Bantambhor. Two important events occurred dunng this cam- 
paign. First — ^E&zi Tm&du-d din Shakfirkdni incurred suspicion, 
and on Friday, 9th Zi-1 hijja he was dismissed from office in the 
White Pidace, and by royal command proceeded to Bad&fin. 
On Monday, 12th Zi-1 hijja, he was killed by 'Imadu-d din 
Bihdn. Second — ^Mahk Bahdu-d din Aibak was killed by the 
infidel Hindus near the fort of Bantambhor, on the 11th Zi-1 
hijja. 


Fourth Tear of the Reign — Stjra 647 (1249 A.n.). 

On Monday, 3rd Safar, 647 (May, 1249), Ulugh Eh&n re- 
turned with his army to the capital. Being held in high esti- 
mation as a great supporter of the State, and the mainstay of tiie 
army, the Sult&n, with the concurrence 'of the princes and nobles, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the Bh&n. The 
nuuriage took place on Monday, 20th Babi'u-l dkhir. On Mon- 
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daj, lOtib Jum&da-l fikhir, K&zi Jal&ln>d din Edsh&ni csm« 
from Ondh and vas made E&z( of the State. On Monday, 22nd 
Sha’b&n, the Sult&n marched from Dehli. On Sunday, 4th 
Shaww&l, he crossed the Jumna, intending to war against the 
Hindus in those parts. The author now received letters from 
his sister in Ehurfis&n, and the Sultin being informed of the 
&ct, he was graciously pleased, on the suggestion of Ulugh £h4n, 
to give her one hundred beasts of burden,^ and one hundred ass* 
loads of presents. The Sult&n returned to Dehli on Wednesday. 
On Monday, the 29th Zi-1 hijja, the author left Dehli for 
Mult&n, with the object of forwarding the presents to Khur&s&n. 
When he reached H&nsi, he, with the permission of Ulugh 
Kh&n took possession of his ts’dm, village. He then proceeded 
towards Multan by way of Abuhar. 

I\fth Year of the Beign — Sijra 648 (1250 a.d.) 

On Sunday, 11th Safar (the author) had an interview with 
Sher Kh&n on the banks of the nver Sind and Biy&h.* He pro- 
ceeded from thence to Mult&n where he arrived on Wednesday 
6th Babi’u'l awwal. On the same day, Malik 'Izzu-d din Las hkar 
Eh&n came from Uchh to take Mult&n, and the author had an 
interview with him. He encamped there until the 26th of 
Babi’u-l &khir, but was unable to conquer Multan, which was in 
the possession of the followers of Sher Kh&n. The author started 
for the capital and Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban went off to U chh. 
The author, passing by the fort of Mar&t (Mirat ?) to Sarsuti and 
Hansi, arrived at Dehli on the 22nd Jum&da-l awwal. In this 
year Ikhtiy&ru-d din Gurez made many of the infidel Mughals 
prisoners at Mult&n and sent them to Dehli, whei^ their arrival 

> [The word used u tCiji for wbich the dictionanee give the meaning of “da- 
tive, alave, eervant.” It can hardly bear tbie meaning here, and in other plaoea it la 
oonnected with ov (bone), lo I have translated it beut of burden," from the vtA 
ittrAw, to carry ] 

* [Finshta’s account is somewhat different He says that the Sultfin was joined 
on the Biybh by Sh« Khbn, and marched to Mult&n. Our text has no nommatiTe 
in this sentmice, but the words used SKar IChan hdtil $M’’ show that 

tbs person who had the interview was not superior in rank to Sher Eh&n.] 
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caused much triumph. On Friday, 17 Zi-1 ka’da, E&zi Jaltdn-d 
din Eish&ni died. 

Sueth Year qfthe Reign — S^a 649 (1251 a.d.). 

Malik ’Izzu-d din broke into rerolt at Nfigor, and the Sult&a 
marched forth with his army to crush the outbreak, but 'Izzn-d 
din came forward and made his submission. The Sult&n then 
returned to the capital. After this Sher Eh&n marched &om 
Multdn to take Uchh, and Malik 'Izzu-d din returned thither 
from N&gor, but he was captured in his encounter with Sher 
Eh&n and quietly surrendered the fort of TJchh to him, after 
which he went to Dehli, where he arrived on Sunday, 17th 
Babi’u-1 dkhir and was appointed governor of Badddn. 

On Sunday, 10th Jumdda-1 awwal, the writer Minhdj Sirdj was 
for the second time appointed Edzi of the State and magistrate 
of the capital. 

On Tuesday, 25th Sha’bdn, his Majesty marched towards 
Gwdlior, Chanderi, Bazawdl (!) and Mdlwa. He advanced nearly 
as &,r as Mdlwa. Jdbir Deo^ was the greatest of all the Bdnas 
of that country and neighbourhood. He had five thousand horse 
and two hundred thousand infantry, but he was defeated. The 
fi>rt of Balwar* which he had built was taken and plundered. 
Ulugh Khdn exhibited great energy in this campaign, and great 
plunder and many captives fell into the hands of the victors. 
The SuUdn returned in safety and with honour to Dehli. 

Seventh Year of the Betgn — Syi'a 660 (1252 a.d.) 

His Majesty reached Dehli on Monday, 23rd Babi’u-1 awwal 
650 (2nd June, 1252) and dwelt for seven months at the capital 

> [The text has ** Jahir&jfti*’ with the vanants ** J&hirhj&d’* and J&haw&rj&r.’* 

, Finshta and other writers say, “ Jahir Deo ” The name is doubtless the same as 
the ** Chhhar Deo,” found on a local com beanng the name of Altamsh as sovereign. 
-«Bee Thomas' Corns of Patan Sultans, page Id ] 

* [Var. ** Bagor or Bagwar,” and “ Bazor or Basawar.” It is probably the same 
name as ** Basawld" a few lines above. Bnggs in his trandation of Finshta says 
^Narwar,” which is perhaps right, though his text has Tanrar.”— See post, 
page 869.] 
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in great comfort and splendour, engaged in works of beneyolenoe, 
and in strengthening the administration of justice. On Monday, 
S2nd Shaww&l, he proceeded towards Lahore and G-hazni on the 
way to IJchh and Mult&n. When the author took leave of him 
near Eaithal he was honoured with the gift of a horse with trap- 
pings of gold and a saddle. In the course of this journey all ifoe 
princes and Eh&ns near the king’s route came in to wait upon 
him. Katlagh Kh&n from Bay&na, and Lashkar Kh&n ’Izzu-d 
din ftom Bad&dn, with their followers, attended the Sult&n to the 
banks of the Biy&h. ’Im4du-d din Bih&n secretly set the feelings 
of the Sult&n and of the princes against Ulugh Elh4n and per- 
verted their minds. 

Eighth Tear of the Reign — 651 (1253 a.d.). 

At the beginning of the new year, on Saturday, the Ist Mu- 
harram, Ulugh Eli4n received orders to go to his estates in the 
Siwdlik hills and H&nsi. When the Kh4n under these orders 
proceeded from Bohtak towards H&nsi, the Sultdn returned to 
Dehli, and directed his attention to the nobles and public affairs. 
In Jum&da-l awwal the post of wazir was ^ven to ’Ainu-1 
mulk Muhammad Niz&m Jnnaidi. Malik Kishli Ehan was 
made lord chamberlain. Ulugh Mubdrak Aibak, brother of the 
Eh4n-i mu’azzam (Ulugh Eh4n) was granted the fief of Earra, 
and was sent thither. In the same year ’Im4du-d din Bih&n be- 
came prime minister (wdklldar)} 

The royal army then marched from Dehli towards H&nsi, 
with the design of ousting Ulugh Eh&n. ’Im&d Eh&n now 
brought forward E&zi Shamsu-d din Babr&ichi, and on the 
27th Bajab he made him E&zi of the state. Ulugh Eh&n 
went ftom H&nsi to Nigor, and his fief of H&nsi was, 

* [Bnggi, in FSndits (1. 281), read* it as WiM-t 4ar, ofiioer of the door, one "who 
fopenntendrf the oeremoniea of preaentahon.” A very leaaonable explanation ; and 
VnUeis explaina it “ Froonrator palatn regu, nq. vicanna.’’ Still there u no doubt 
that ’Imhdn-d din waa in reality miniater, whaterer the literal meaning of hia title. 
In other plaoea where it ia need it would alao appear to bear the meaning here given 
to it.] 
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throQgh the interest of the lord chamberlain, bestowed upon 
Prince Buknn-d din. In Sha'b&n the king returned with the 
army to Dehli. In the beginning of Shaww&l he again set forth, 
with the intention of snbdning TJchh, Mnlt&n, and Tabarhindh. 
When he approached the river Biyah, a force was despatched to 
Tabarhindh. Previous to this Sher Eh&u, through the attacks of 
the infidels had crossed the river Sindh, and had gone towards 
Turkist&n. TTchh, Mult&n, and Tabarhindh were left in charge 
of his officers. On Monday, 22nd Zi-1 hijja, (the country) was 
conquered, and placed under the change of Arsl&n Eb&n. The 
royal army then returned from the Biy&h. 

Ninth Tear of the Reign — Mijra 662 (1254 a.d.). 

At the beginning of this year victories and spoils were gained 
in the vicinity of the mountains of Barddr^ and Pinjor. The 
army then crossed the Jumna. On Wednesday, 16th Muhar- 
ram, it passed over the Ganges at Miyfiptir, and continued its 
march along the base of the hills to the banks of the Bahab.* In 
the course of these hostilities, ’Izzu*d din Daramshi was killed 
at Tankala-b&li.’' In revenge for his death the Sult&n ordered 
an attack to be made on Ei&ithar (Kaithal), on Monday, 
16th Safiir, such that the inhabitants might not forget for the 
rest of their lives. He then marched to Baddun, and arrived 
there with great pomp and display. After a stay of nine days 
he started for Dehli. 

On Sunday, 6th Babi’u-l awwal, Sadm-1 mulk Najmu-d din 
Abd Bakr was made minister for the second time, and on Sun- 
day, 20th of the same month, the author was honoured with the 
title of Sadr-i Jah&n (Chancellor of the World), in the neighbour- 
hood of Eol. On Tuesday, 26th Babi’u-awwal, the Sult&n 
arrived at Dehli, and remained there six months, until news was 
brought of the confederacy of the nobles with Malik Jal41u-d din. 
His Majesty left Dehli in Sha'b&n, and proceeded towards San&m 
and Tabarhindh. He passed the 'Id-i fitr in San&m. 

* [Birmor}] ■ [See YoL I. p. 4B.] « [Yar. Ta]dya.in&ai.} 
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The forces of the confederate nobles, of Axsl&n SIhdn of Tabar* 
hindh, Sanj&n Aibak, and Ulngh Ehin, were Assembled with 
Jal&lU'd din in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindh. His Majestj 
advanced from Sandm to Hdnsi, and the nobles retired to £ah- 
rim and EaitbaL The royal army marched thither, and then 
the confederates made propositions of peace. *lm&du-d din 
Bih&n was the cause of all the contention, so on Wednesday, 
22nd Shawwiil, the Sultdn directed him to proceed to Bad&dn, 
which was given to him as his fief. Peace was thus made. On 
Tuesday, 17th Zi-1 ka’da, after oaths had been taken and agree- 
ments concluded, all the nobles and officers waited on the king, 
and paid their allegiance. Lahore was given to Jal&lu-d din. 
On Tuesday, 9th Zi-1 hijja, the king returned with pomp and 
splendour to Dehli. 

Tenth Tear of the Betgn — Hyra 653 (1255 ajd.) 

At the beginning of the new year an extraordinary event oc- 
curred. Under the behests of fate the mind of his Majesty was 
turned against his mother, the Malika-i Jah&n, who was married 
Joi^atlagh £h&n. Oudh was now granted to them, and th^ 
1^ je ordered to proceed thither, which command they obeyed, 
[e io]4 happened on Tuesday, 6th Mubarram. On Sunday, 23rd 
iQ.j.Di’u-1 awwal, his Majesty conferred the office of Kazi of the 
,State and magistrate of the capital, as he had done before, on 
the writer of this work, Minhdj Sir&j. In Babiu’-l dkhir, Malik 
Eutbu-d din, who was deputy of the State, uttered something 
which was offensive to the Sult&n, and on the 23rd of that month 
he was arrested and placed m prison, where he was killed. 

On Monday, 7th Jum&da-I awwal, the fief of Mirat was con- 
ferred on Malik Eishli Eh&n Ulugh A’zzam B&rbak-snlt&ni, 
upon his coming frxim Karra to pay his respects to the Sult&n. 
On Tuesday, 16th Bajab, Jam&lu-d din Bast&mi was made 
Shiukhu-1 Isl4m. In the same month Malik T&ju-d din Siwis- 
t4ni proceeded fr'om Oudh, and expelled 'Im4du-d din Bih&a 
firom Bahr&ich, and he died. 
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In the month of Shaww41 the royal army mardied irom the 
capital to Hindost&n. On Snnd^, 17th Zi-1 ka’da, XTlngh 
Eh&n Mn'azzam went to H&nsf to anperintend the military or> 
gmization of the Siw&lik hills, which having arranged he returned 
to Dehli. At the end of the year, on Wednesday, 9th Z1>1 
hijja, he proceeded to the royal camp. Previous to this, Eat* 
lagh Eh&n had been directed to leave Oudh, and go to the fief of 
Bahrdich. He resented this, so the Sultdn sent a foree under 
Malik Baktam Bukni to put him down. The two armies met 
near Bad&dn, and Baktam was killed. The royal army then 
marched to Oudh to retrieve this disaster, but Katlagh Eh&n 
retreated to E&Iinjar. Thither Ulugh Eh&n pursued him, but 
&iling to overtake him, he returned to the royal camp with great 
booty. 


Eleventh Year of the Beign — H^a 654 (1256 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year, in the month of Mnharram, 
the royal army having achieved victory, marched triumphant 
towards Dehli under the protection of the Almighty, and reached 
the city on the 4th Eabiu'-l awwal. When Eatlagh S[h&n 
heard of the Sult&n's homeward march he began to interfere in 
the districts of Elarra and M&nikpur. A battle followed between 
him and Arsl&n Eh&n Sanjar Cliist, in which the latter was 
victorious. Eatlagh Eh&n could no longer remain in Hindus- 
t&n, so he proceeded into Maw&s,^ with the intention of proceed- 
ing to the highlands. He reached Santur,^ and there took 
refuge among the hills and the tribes of those parts. The royal 
army marched out to quell this disturbance on Tuesday, 20th 
Zi-1 hijja, and at the beginning of the following year the army 
went to Sant&r, and fought a battle with the Hindus of the 
mountains. Eatlagh Eh&n was with these mountaineers, and a 

* (Tlicw two namea are wntten and Theibrmar 

la probably Mew6r, and tbs hills the Ar&Talli monntaua Bnggs aaya there la a 
town oall^ Bantpdr, near Abd. Thornton has a “fiantoo,” 84 miles S.S.'Vf. from 
Jodhpur.] . 
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pwty of so3»les in the royal army, who had saspiciona fears, went 
and joined him. They were nnable to withstand the troops of 
the Snlt&n, so they tamed their backs. TJlagh Eh&n ravaged 
the whole of the hills with the sword, and penetrated as fer as 
the town of Salmdr, in the defiles and fitstnesses of the moon- 
tains. Eo king had ever laid hold upon Salmdr, nor had any 
Masulman army reached it. He now plundered it, and carried 
on a devastating warfare. So many of the rebellious Hindus 
were killed that the numbers cannot be computed or described. 

Twelfth Tear of the Beign — S^ra 666 (1257 a.d,). 

After the return feom the campaign, on Sunday, 6th Babiu’-l 
awwal, Malik Sanj&n Aibak, of Ehitfi, fell from his horse and 
died. On Sunday, 26th Babi'u-l &khir, the Sult&n reached the 
capital with his army. 

When the army returned victorious, ’Izzu-d din Eishlu Eh&n 
Bidban advanced to the borders of the river Biy&h, with the 
forces of TJchh mid Multdn. Malik Eatlagh Eh&n and the 
nobles who were with him proceeded to join this new revolter in 
the neighbourhood of S&m&na. 

When intelligence of this rebellion reached the Sult&n, he 
placed Ulugh Eh4n at the head of an army, with which he 
marched from Dehli on Thursday, 15th Jumdda-l awwal. He 
approached the enemy, and there was only ten kos between the 
opposing forces, when he discovered that a party of conspirators 
in the capital, such as the Shaikhu-l Islim, Eutbu-d din, and 
Edzi Sbamsu-d din Bahr&ichi, had secretly addressed letters to 
to Eatlagh Eh4n and Malik Eishld Eh&n Balban, inviting them 
to come to Dehli, where they would find the gates open and every 
one in the city ready to assist and support these proceedings. 
Some feithful reporters in the capital conveyed intelligence of 
this conspiracy to Ulugh Ehin, who sent the letters back to his 
sovereign in Dehli, informing him of the plot of the nobles, and 
advising him to order such of them as had fiefe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli to proceed to those estates. When the storm 
» 
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had blow over, aud they retomed to the capital, the Snltdn 
might make an end of them. 

On Sunday, Snd Jnm&da-l &khir, an order was issued direct- 
ing Saiyid £utbn-d din and E&zi Shamsu-d din Bahr&ichi to 
proceed to their estates. 

When the letters which the conspirators sent finm the city 
reached Malik Eatlagh Ehdn and Malik Eishld Eh&n, they 
instantly started with all their forces to Dehli, and in two days 
and a-half they accomplished the distance, one hundred koa. On 
Thursday, 6th Jum&da-l dkhir, they alighted at their gardens 
(outside the city), and in the morning, after prayers, they came 
to the gate of the city and made the circuit of the walls. At 
night they pitched their camp within sight of Dehli, between 
the Jumna, ^ Eilu-ghari and the city. By the mercy of God it 
so happened that two days before these nobles came to their 
gardens on the Jumna, in reliance upon the promises held out in 
the letters, a number of the conspirators had gone out of the 
city. When the nobles heard of this they became very cautious 
in their proceedings. 

The Sult&n ordered the gates of the city to be closed, and as 
as the army was absent eyery preparation was made for war. 
*A16n-d din Ayy&z Zanj&ni, lord chamberlain, the deputy of the 
lord chamberlain, Ulugh Eotwal Beg Jam&ln-d din Naishapdri, 
and the dtwdn %’arz i mamdhk, exerted themselves most laudably 
in making the city secure and in arming the fighting men. At 
night the nobles, officers, and chief men were posted on the walls 
of the city. On the following morning, a Friday, the Almighty 
showed the inhabitants a pleasant sight. Eishid Ehdn had 
made up his mind to retire, and sundry other nobles and the 
mother of the Sultdn, when they perceived this, all made up their 
minds to retreat. The greater part of their forces, however, 
would not consent to retreat with them, but encamped near the 
city. Many of the cluef men and officers asked forgiveness, and 


* [The text has “/U,” whidi I take to be a mistake for /iiiB Junna.] 
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joined the royal aerriee, and these nobles returned disaj^^ted 
to the Siw&lik hills. 

'When the news of this enterprise reached 'Ulugh Kh&n and 
tile offiews of the royal army, they returned towards Dehli, and 
as they approached the result became known to them. On 
Tuesday, 11th Jum&da-l &khir, 'Dlugh Eh&n entered the city 
safely and triumphantly. After this, on Wednesday, 8th Bam- 
sdn, Ziy4u-1 mulk T&ju-d din was nused to the dignity of wazir. 

At the close of this year the infidel Mughals approached from 
£hnr&s&n, and advanced into the territories of IJchh and 
Mnlt&n. £ishlt!i Kh&n entered into a treaty with them, and 
joined them at the camp of S&Un-nawin. 

Thirteenth Tear of the Reign— Sijra 656 (1258 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year, on Sunday, the 6th IVlu- 
harram, the Solt&n marched with his army from Dehli to oppose 
the infidel Mughals. Trustworthy writers have recorded that on 
Wednesday, 4th of the same month, Hul&kd, chief of the 
Mughals, was defeated before the gates of Baghdad, by the forces 
of the Khalifa M'utasim Bi>llah.^ 

'When the royal army left the city nobles and generals were 
appointed to the command of forces in difierent parts. The main 
body returned to the capital on the 1st Bamaz&n, and remained 
there five months. On the 18th Zi-1 ka’da the country of Lakh- 
nauti was given to Malik Jal&lu-d din Mas'^fid Malik J&ni. 

Fourteenth Tear of the Retgn — Hyra 667 (1269 a.d.). 

On the 16th Muharram the royal army marched from the 
the capital on a campaign against the infidels. On Sunday, 21 st 
Safer, the districts of Bay&na, Kol, Bal&-r&m, and Owalior were 
assigned to Malik Sher Kh&n. Malikn-n naww&b Aibak was 
appointed to command an army sent against the infidels of Ban- 
tambhor, and the Sult&n returned to Dehli. On Wednesday, 

> [A note in the printed text aa^i that all the fonr MSS. need agree in thia itate* 
ttent, 10 eaataxj to the tnith. ^ ^ Xhalib wai pat to death.] 
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4th Jnm&da-l ikhir, two elephants with treasure came to the 
court from Lakhnauti. On the 6th of the same month, the 
Shaikhn-1 Islim Jam&lu-d din Bast&mi died, and on the 24th 
K4zi KabirU'd din also departed. (May God have mercy on 
them !) By the &Tonr of the Snlt&n their mansaba were con- 
tinued to their sons. In Bajab Malik Eishli Eh&n-i a'zam 
Barbak Aibak died, and the office of lord chamberlain was given 
to his son, Malik 'A14u-d din Muhammad. On the 1st Bam- 
az&n, Im&m Hamidu-d din M&rikala died, and the Sult&n 
graciously continued his tn'dma to his sons. 

After all this trouble the State enjoyed repose ; troubles were 
appeased and wounds were healed. All things went on pros- 
perously. On the 29th Bamaz&n the Almighty in his bounty 
gave the Sult&n a son. The gifts and honours which were 
showered on the rich and poor exceeded all powers of description. 
At the end of Shaww&l, Malik Tamar Eh&n Sanjar under the 
royal orders returned to Dehli with his army. 

lyieenth Year of the Beign—S'^ra 658 (1260 A D.) 

The new year opened auspiciously. On the 16th Bamazin 
Ulugh Eh&n was sent into the hills of Dehli, to chastise the 
rebel inhabitants of Mew&t, and to intimidate their Deo. Ten 
thousand horsemen in armour, and a large army of brave and 
warlike soldiers were under his command. Great booty was 
gained, and many cattle captured. Defiles and passes were 
cleared, strong forts were taken, and numberless Hindfis perished 
under the merciless swords of the soldiers of Isl&m. 

1 have resolved, upon reflection, to close my history at this place 
and with this victory. If life and opportunity are ^ven to me, I 
may hereafter record any remarkable events that may happen* 
I beg the indulgent reader to forgive my errors, ffiults, and 
omissions, 1 pray that God may preserve in continued prosperity 
my gracious Sult&n, and I hope that my composition of this 
work may be deemed meritorious both in this world and the nezt.^ 
1 [I have hers greatl}’ ooinpte«ed the author’s flonnshes.] 
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TABAKA.T XXII. 

[Page 281 to 824 of the pnated text ] 

No. 25. Al Khdkdm-l Mu'cazam Bdh&vrl hakk wau-d din Uhgh 
Khdn BaV>mvrt 8uttdni \otherwm called Ghiydau-d din Ba^an]. 

The Kh&dn-i Mu’azzam Ulugh Kh£n>i 'azam belonged to the 
stock of the Kh&k&ns of Albari.^ His father and the &ther of 
Sher Kh&n were bom of the same father and mother, the &ther 
being of the race of the Kh4k&ns of Albari. He was khdn over 
ten thousand houses (Jchdna), and the family was well known in 
Albari of Turkist&n, among the Turki tribes. At the present 
time the sons of his (Ulugh Khdu's) paternal uncles rule over 
these tribes with great distinction. I was informed of these facts 
by Knrbat Kh4n Sanjar. The Almighty desired to grant a 
support to the power of Isl&m and to the strength of the Mu- 
hammadan £uth, to extend his glorious shadow over it, and to 
preserve Hindustan within the range of his &vonr and protection. 
He therefore removed Ulugh Hh&n in his youth from Turkistin, 
and separated him from his race and kindred, from his tribe and 
relations, and conveyed him to the country (of Hiudust4n), for 
the purpose of curbing the Mughals. God conducted him to 
Baghdad, and from that city to Guzerat. Khwdja Jam41u-d din 
Basri, a man remarkable for piety and integrity, ability and 
worth, bought him, and brought him up carefrlly like a son. 
Intelligence and ability shone out clearly in bis countenance, so 
his patron looked upon him with an eye of kindness and treated 
him with especial consideration. 

In the year 630 h. (1232 a.d.) he brought him to Dehli when 
Sult4n S&'id Shamsu-d dunyi wau-d din adorned the throne. 
llVith several other Turks he was brought into the presence of 
the Snltin. When the monarch observed him he bought all the 
lot of Turks and appointed them to attend before his throne. 


« 
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TJlngh was seen to be a jouth of great promise, so the king 
made him his personal attendant, placing, as one might say, 
the hawk of fortune on his hand. So that in after times, in 
the reigns of this monarch’s children, it might come to pass 
that this youth should save the kingdom from the violence and 
numhinations of its foes, and raise it to a high pitch of glory 
and honour. 

At this period, while he was dischaiging his duties, by the 
decree of fate, he recovered his brother Ejshli Eh&n (afterwards) 
lord chamberlain, at which he rejoiced greatly. His power 
became conspicuous. When Sult&n Buknu-d din came to the 
throne, he went off along with the Turks from Dehli to Hindus- 
tan, and when the Turks were brought back he returned to Dehli 
in their army. He was imprisoned for some days and subjected 
to some indignity. The design in this may have been (God 
knows 1) that he should taste the sufferings of the miserable, so 
that when he attained to the sovereign dignity he might have 
compassion on them, and be thankful for his own exaltation. [A 
tAory M introduced Acre.] 

Let us return to our history. When Sultdn Baziya ascended 
the throne Ulugh £!h&n continued to be one of the royal attend- 
ants (EMcca-ddr) till fortune favoured him, and he became 
chief huntsman (Amir chtkdr). Fate proclaimed that the earth 
was to be the prey of his fortune and the world the game of his 
sovereignty. He held this office and discharged its duties for 
some time, till the sun of the supremacy of Baziya set and that 
of Mu’izzu-d din Bahr&m Sh&h shone forth. Fortune still be- 
friended him. After remaining some time in his position of 
chief huntsman, performing his service, and exhibiting marks of 
ability, he was made master of the horse. The steed of sove- 
reignty and empire thus came under his bndle and control. 
When Badru-d din Sankar became lord chamberlain, he showed 
a paternal interest in Ulugh !Kh&n, and took such care of his 
advancement that he was raised to a higher position, and re- 
ceived a grant of the lands of Biw&ri. He went to that place, 
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aad bj his vigoor and brayeiy punished the hill ehiefe^ and 
bronght the district nnder his rale. 

When tiie power of the Mu'izzi dynasty was declining, the 
nobles conspired together and came to the gates of the city 
(Dehli). The princes and nobles all agreed as to the coarse to 
be pursued. Ulugh Eh4n,* grantee of Biwdri, displayed sach 
energy and exhibited such remarkable resolution in securing the 
submission of the prorinces, that no one of the princes and nobles, 
Turks and T^ziks, was worth the hundredth part of him. All 
the confederates admitted that in vigour, courage, and activity 
he surpassed them all. When the city was conquered he re- 
ceived a grant of Hdnsi. On taking possession of the terri- 
tory he applied himself to its improvement, and through his 
justice and generosity all the inhabitants were happy and content. 
His saccess was so great that other nobles began to look upon it 
with jealousy, and the thorn of envy began to rankle in their 
hearts. But it was the will of God that he should excel them 
all, BO that the more the fire of their envy burnt, the stronger 
did the incense of his fortune rise from the censer of the times, 
“ They seek to extinguish the light of God with their mouths, 
bat God willeth only to perfect his light.” \_The author eontmuei 
m a high strain of henedictxon and eulogy. 

To return to our history. In the year 640 H. (1242 A.D.) 
this humble individual (the author) had to travel to Lakhnauti 
with his family and dependants. In this journey he spent two 
years. Trustworthy persons have recorded that in the year 641 
Ulugh Khfin was appointed lord chamberlain. When the royal 
army marched from the capital he inflicted a severe chastisement 
on the rebels of Jal&U and Dewidi, and the Maw&s in the doah 
between the Ganges and Jumna. He fought much against the 

i ^ The word mawU ngnifles proteotion, 

dependence , but it appean to haye some other technical meaning. Further on we 
read of the Mawdidt of the Doah, and the Mawdsdt and Sdnagdn.**] 

* [The text eayi ^ the Sulthn (may God prolong his reign) /’ plainly ahowing 
that ihu part of the work wae wntten m the reign of Balban]. 
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iafideb and cleared the roads and neighbouring oonntry from 
insurgents. 

In the year 643 the author under the imperial orders, left 
Lakhnauti with his &mily and returned to the capitid in com- 
pany with Tugh4n £h&n Tnghril. In this year the accursed 
Mankdti (Mangd-Kh&n), who was one of the generals of the 
Mnghals and a prince of Tnrkist&n, marched from the neighbour^ 
hood of T&likdn and Kunduz into Sindh. He laid siege to 
Uchh, one of the most renowned fortresses of Sindh, and 
equal to Mansdra.^ There was a eunuch in (command of) the 
fort who belonged to the household of Tdju-d din. Abd Bdtr- 
Kabir Ehdn Aksunkar was chief justice, and Mukhlisu-d din 
was kottcal. When intelligence of this inroad reached the Court, 
Ulugh Ehdn made known his yiews to the Sult&n and prepared 
an army to oppose the Mughals. The princes and nobles were 
opposed to this expedition,* but Malik Ulugh £hdn was very 
earnest about it. 

When the royal army marched towards the seat of warfare, the 
Eh&k&n-i Mu’azzam ® Ulugh Kh&n (may his reign endure ') ap- 
pointed guides to lead the way, so that the marches might bo 
made with the greatest celerity. In ordinaiy cases eight hot 
would be one day’s march, but under his arrangements, twelve 
kos or even more were accomplished. The army arrived on the 
banks of the Biydh, made the transit of that river, and reached 
Lahore on the banks of the Bdvi. He there showed great energy 
and bravery in pushing forward the expedition, and incited the 
Sult&n and the nobles to be earnest for the repulse of the infidel 
Mnghals. 

On Monday, 25th Shab&n, 643 h. (Nov. 1245), intelligence 

^ ^ Vi-Urtt XSikui iSk) 

ii\ii 1^1 Jcj The words are not yetj precise, hat the mention of HaasCn is 

* [In this memoir the title " S3iik6n-i Ifn’asiam” is generally employed, hot for 
for the sake of niufonnity and simplicity 1 hare suhstitated “ Ulugh Khkm”] 
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was broaght to the royal camp that the infidel Mnghals had 
raised the siege of Uchh. The reason of their retreat was that 
Ulngh Sh&n (when he reached the Biy&h) had sent forward mes- 
sengers hearing letters firom the Snlt&n addressed to the garrison 
of the fort, announcing the approach of the royal army, and 
dilating upon the vast numbers of the soldiers and elephants and 
the great valour and spirit of the forces which followed the royal 
standards. He also sent forward an advance force to reconnoitre. 
When the messengers came near Uchh, some of the letters fell 
into the hands of the accursed warriors, and some reached the 
garrison of the tort. The drums were beaten in the fort to an- 
nounce the joy of the besieged. The contents of the letters and 
the approach of the army of Isl&m became fully known to the 
accursed foe, and the horsemen of the advanced force were in the 
vicinity of Sindh on the banks of the Biy&h of Lahore. Fear 
and dismay fell upon the hearts of the accursed, and the good- 
ness of God lent its aid (to the forces of Islam). Trusty men 
record that when Mankdti heard of the approach of the army of 
Isl&m under the royal standard, that it had proceeded by the 
river Biy&h, near the skirts of the hills, and that it was advanc- 
ing along the banks of the river,^ he made enquiry of a party (of 
prisoners) why the army of Isl&m marched along the bases of 
the mountrins, for that route was long, and the way by Sarsuti 
and Mardt (Miratl) was nearer? He was answered that the 
numerous fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way 
impassable for the army.* 

This answer convinced Mankdti that he had not sufficient 
strength to withstand the approaching army, and that he must 
retreat. Panic obtained mastery over him and his forces, so 
that they could no longer retmn their position. He divided his 

* [jjT t-J\ jj] 

• [ju&Lj $\j j) j\ The text is far firom intelligible, 

and 18 apparently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched 
along the baola iit the riTcr, although that route u declared to hare been impracti- 
cable. The whole passage is omitM from Sir H. Elliot's MS.] 
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army into three bodies and fled. Many Mosnlm&n and Hindd 
prisoners obtained their freedom. This victory is attributable to 
the activity, bravery, and strategy of Ulugh Eh&n ; but for him 
the victory would not have been gained (may the Almighty keep 
him safe under his protection ') 

After the achievement of this victory Ulugh Ehdn advised that 
the royal army should march towards the river Sodra^ in order 
to impress the minds of the enemy with the great power, bravery, 
and numbers of the army of Isldm. So the army proceeded to 
the banks of the Sodra, and from thence, on the 27th Shawwal, 
643 H , it returned to Dehh, which city it reached on Monday 
12th Zi-l-hijja 643 h. (May 1246). 

For some time past the mind of Sult&n 'Al&u-d din had been 
alienated from the nobles, he was seldom visible to the army, 
and besides this he was given up to depravity. The nobles all 
agreed to write secretly from Dehli to N&siru-d dunyd wan>d din, 
inviting him to set up his pretensions to the throne. On Sunday, 
23rd Muharram, 644 (June 1246) he came to Dehli and sat upon 
the seat of empire. The Ehutba was read and the coin of the 
realm was struck in the auspicious name of N&sir So Ulugh 
Eh&n represented how the accursed foe had in the previous 
year fled before the armies of Isl&m, and had gone to the upper 
parts (taraf-i hdld). It now seemed advisable that the royal 
army should proceed in that direction. This advice was approved 
and orders were given for the march. On Monday, the 1st 
Bajab, 644 h., the army set forth and proceeded to the river 
Sodra. Here Ulugh Eh&n was detached with several nobles 
and generals to make an incursion into the hills of J ud. The 
B&na of these hills had acted as guide to the infidel Mughals, 
aqd it was now determined to take vengeance. Ulugh Eh&n 
accordingly attacked the hills of Jdd, and the countries on the 
Jailam, and led his forces as far as the banks of the Indus. All 
the women and dependants of the infidels which were in those 
parts were obliged to flee, and a party of the Mughal army 

1 [The Ohinth.] 
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orosBed w«e the Jailam, and saw tiie forces which were arrayed 
usder the command of Ulngh Eh&n. The manifold linas of 
tihe army, the numbers of the horse, the armour and the arms, 
filled i^e obserrers with wonder and dismay. The biarery and 
generalship which TTlugh Eh&n displayed in scaling the moun- 
tains, breaking through defiles, capturing fortified places, and 
crossing jungles, cannot be described in wnting. The fame of this 
campaign extended to Turkist&n. There was no husbandry or 
agriculture in this country, and fodder became unobtainable. 
Hence he was compelled to retire, and he returned victorious and 
triumphant to the royal camp, bringing back all his officers and 
troops in safety. 

On Thursday, 6th Zi-1 ka’da, his majesty returned to the 
capital, which he reached on Thursday, Snd Muharram, 645 h. 
The perseverance and resolution of Ulugh Khdn had been the 
means of showmg to the army of Turkist&n and the Mughals 
such bravery and generalship that in the course of this year no 
one came from the upper parts towards Sindh. So Ulugh Shin 
represented to his Majesty, in the month of Sha’b&n, that the 
opportunity was favourable for making an expedition into Hin- 
dnst&n. The Maw4s and B&nas^ had not been pinched fi>r 
several years, but some coercion might now be exercised on them, 
by which spoil would foil into the hands of the soldiers of Isl&m, 
and wealth would be giuned to strengthen the hands of the State 
in resisting the Mughals. The royal armies accordingly marched 
to Hindust&n, passing down the Doab between the Ganges and 
Jumna. After some fighting, the fort of Nandana* was cap- 
tured, and Ulugh Eh&u was sent with some other generals and 
a Muhammadan force to oppose Dalaki wa Malaki. This was 
a Bina in the vicinity of the Jumma, between E&linjar and 
Earra, over whom the Bdis of E&lmjar and Mdlwa had no autho- 
nty. He had numerous followers and ample wealth ; he ruled 
wisely ; his fortresses were strong and secure ; in his territories 

* J cyUy<*3 

• [Vir. "IsUnda” and Taliaiida.*' See u^ra, page 347.] 
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the defiles -were arduous, the mountains rugged, and the jungles 
many. No Muhammadan army had ever penetrated to his 
dwelling place. When Ulugh Sh&n reached his abode, the B&na 
to<& such care for the safety of himself and his fiunily, that he 
kept quiet from the dawn till the time of evening prayer, and 
when it grew dark he fled to some more secure place. At 
daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered his abode, and then 
pursued him, but the accursed infidel had escaped into the lofty 
mountmns, to an inaccessible spot impossible to reach except 
by stratagem, and the use of ropes and ladders. Ulugh £hdn 
incited his soldiers to the attempt, and, under his. able direction, 
they succeeded in taking the place. All the infidel’s wives, 
dependants, and children fell into the hands of the victors with 
much cattle, many horses and slaves. Indeed, the spoil that 
was secured exceeded all computation. At the beginning of 
Shawwfil 645 H. (Feb. 1248), the force returned to the royal 
camp with their booty, and after the Td-i azha’, the whole army 
marched towards the capital, which it reached on the 4th Muhaiv 
ram, 646 h. (April 1248). A fujl poetical account of this cam- 
paign, in which the several victories are recounted, has been 
composed ; the book is called Ndstri ndma} 

In Sha’b&n, 646 h. (Nov. 1248), the royal army marched 
through the upper country to the neighbourhood of the Biy^, 
and then returned to the capital. Ulugh £h&n with several 
nobles under him, was sent with an ample force towards Eantam- 
bhor, to overrun the mountains of Mew&t and the country of 
B&har-deo, who was the greatest of the B&is of Bindust&n. He 
ravaged the whole of those temtories and gained a large booty. 
Malik Bah&u-d din Aibak was slain under the fort of Bantambhor, 
on Sunday in the month of ZM hijja 646, while’ Ulugh Eh&n 
was engaged fighting in another quarter. The Kh&n’s soldiers 
showed great courage and fought well ; they sent many of the 
infidels to hell, and secured great spoil; after which they returned 
to the capital. 


* [See Mfpre, page 848.] 
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On Monday, 8rd Sa&r, 647 h. (May, 1249), they arrived at 
Dehli. In the oounie of this year his majesty was pleased to 
recognize the great ability and distinguished services of his 
general.^ He therefore promoted him from the rank of a Malik 
and the office of lord chamberlain to the dignity of a Khdn, and 
on Tuesday, 3rd Bajab, 647 h., he named him lieutenant of the 
government, army, and royal fortune (bakhtiydri), with the title 
of Ulugh S3i4n. The truth of the adage that “ the worth of 
titles is revealed by heaven,” was proved in this case, for from 
that day forth the services of Ulugh Kh&n to the house of N&sir 
became still more conspicuous. When he was thus promoted, 
his brother Eishli Ehdn Aibak, master of the horse, became lord 
chamberlain. He was a nobleman of kind and generous charac- 
ter, and endowed with many virtues. Malik T4ju-d din Sanjar 
Tabar Eh4n became deputy of the lord chamberlain, and my 
excellent dear son ’Alau-d din Ayy&z Tabar Eh&n Zanjdni,* 
who was Amiru-1 hujj&b (supenntendant of the royal door- 
keepers), was made deputy waUldar. These appointments were 
made on Friday, 6th Bajab 647, ^od Ikhtiy4ru-d din Ttigin, the 
long-haired, who had been deputy, now became master of the 
horse. 

On Monday, 9th Sha’bdn, 647 h. (Kov. 1249), the royal 
army left the capital and took the field. Passing over the 
Jumna it encamped and engaged in operations against the 
Mawis. [Matters personal of the author, see page 350.] 

On Tuesday, 26th Sha'b4n, 649 h. (Nov. 1251), the royal 
army marched towards M41wa and K4Unjar. When Ulugh 
!Kh4n arrived there with the army of Isl4m, he defeated J4hir 
of Ij4ri, a great rdna, who had a large army and many adherents, 
and destroyed both him and his kingdom. This J4hir, rdna of 
Ij4ri, was an active and able man. In the reign of Sa’id Shamsu-d 
din, in the year 682 H. (1284), the army of Iel4m was sent from 
Bay4na Sult4n-kot, Kanauj, Mahr, Mah4wan and Gwalior, 


^ [Maaj haw of oology aie hero oompresBod into tbu sbort bot adeqnate atete- 
nenfc] • [Var, ‘‘Elhtoi.”] 
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agsiiat E^Sinjir aad Jamd, under the command of Malik Nna* 
n^«d din T&basi, who waa diatingnished above all the generala 
of the time for courage, boldnesa, ability, and generalship. The 
army matched on fifty days from Gwalior, and great booty fell 
into its hands, so much that Gie imperial fifth amonnted to 
nearly twenfy-two lacs. When they retnmed from iK&linjar they 
were encountered by this B&na of Ij&ri, who seized upon the 
defiles on the river Sindi in the road of the returning army. The 
author heard Nnsratu-d din T&basi say, “ No enemy in Hindu- 
stan had ever seen my back, but this Hmdu fellow of Ijdri at- 
tacked me as a wolf frlls upon a flock of sheep. I was obliged 
to retire before him until 1 reached a position where 1 turned 
upon him and drove him back.” I tell this story so that my 
readers may clearly perceive what courage and generalship 
Ulugh Ehdn exhibited when he defeated and put to flight such 
* a foe. He further took from him the fortress of Bazor,^ and his 
conduct and feats in this campaign will stand as a lasting memo- 
rial of him. 

On Monday, 23rd Babfu-l awwal, 650 h. (June, 1252), the 
army returned to Dehli and remained there for six months. On 
the 12th Shawwal of the same year, it marched through the 
upper country to the banks of the Biy&h. At this time Malik 
Balban held the fief of BadMn, and £atlagh Eb&n that of 
Bay&na. They were both summoned to the Boyal presence, 
and both attended with aU the generals of the army at the royal 
abode. When the army reached the banks of the Biyih, 
’Im&du-d din Bih&n conspired with other chiefs, and excited envy 
mid enmity against Ulugh Ehdn. The envious found their own 
importance dimmed by his glory, and they resolved to do some 
hurt and injury to his august person, either in hunting, in pass- 
ing through mountnn defiles, or in crossing rivers. Ulugh 
Shda's good fortune preserved him, and his adversaries were un- 
ablo to do him any harm. When the conspirators found that 
th^ plans were ineffectual, they agreed upon another course, 
* [V«i. " Barole.” See note, page Ml, iHpro.] 
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and presenting themselTes at the doors of the royal tent, nrged 
upon his majesty that Ulugh Ehdn ought to be sent to his 
estates. The result of all this was that the order was given to 
him indirectly.^ 

On Saturday, the new moon of Muharram, 651 H., Ulugh 
£h&n proceeded to H&nsi with his followers and fomily. When 
the Sultdn reached Dehli, the thorn of envy, which still festered 
in the malicious heart of Bih&n, impelled him to recommend his 
majesty to send Ulugh £h&n to Nfigor, and to give the country 
of Hdnsi to one of the royal princes. His majesty accordingly 
went to H&nsi, and the Eh&n removed to N&gor. This hap - 
pened in Jum&da-l &khir 651 H. On bis departure for H&nsi, 
'Im&du-d din Bih&n became wakildar^ and the administration of 
the royal orders passed into his hands. 

Through the envy and malignity of the new minister, the o£B.oe 
of B&zi of the State was taken from the author, Minh&j Sir&j, in 
Bajab, 651, and given to B&zi Shamsu-d din Bahr&ichi. On 
returning to the capital, on the I7th Shaww&l, Malik Saifu-d din 
Kishli Eh&n, brother of Ulugh Eh&n, was sent to his estate of 
Karra, and Tzzu-d din Balban, son-in-law of Eatlagh Eh&n, was 
appointed to the charge of the ofiSce of lord chamberlain. All 
the officers who had been appointed through the interest of 
Ulugh Eh&n were removed, and the business and quietude of the 
State were disturbed, all through the machinations of ’Im&du-d din. 

At this period, when Ulugh Eh&n (May God prolong his 
reign ') went to N&gor, he led a Muhammadan force in the 
direction of Bantambhor, Hindi, and Chitror. B&har Deo, B&i 
of Bantambhor, the greatest of the B&is, and the most noble and 
illustrious of all the princes of Hindnst&n, assembled an army to 
infliet a blow on Ulugh Elh&n. But it was the will of God that 
the name of the Eh&n should be celebrated for his victories in 
the of the time, and although the B&i’s army was huge 

and well appointed with arms and horses, it was put to flight, 

‘ fln»wM bnmght siMnit k a 

lefMuuided m;.”] > [See note page 802, 
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and many of its valiant fighting men were sent to hell. The 
MnsnlmAns obtfuned great spoil and captured many horses and 
prisoners {hurda). They then returned safe with their booty 
to Ndgor, which, in consequence of Ulugh Eh&n’s presence, had 
become a place of great importance. 

At the opening of the year 651 H., the numerous people who had 
suffered oppression and hardship through the disgrace of Ulugh 
Eh&n retired to their closets, and like fish out of water, and 
sick men without slumber, from night till mom, and from mom 
till night, they offered up their prayers to the Creator, suppli- 
cating him to let the dawn of Ulugh EhAn’s prosperity break 
forth in splendour, and dispel with its brilliant light the gloom 
occasioned by his rival !Rih&n. The Almighty graciously gave 
ear to the prayers of the wretched, and the cries of the distressed. 
The viotonous banners of Ulugh KhAn were borne firom N&gor, 
and he went to the capital. The reason of his return was this. 
The nobles and servants of the State were all Turks of pure 
origin and TAziks of good stock, but ’Im&du-d din was an eunuch 
and impotent; he, moreover, belonged to one of the tnbes of 
Hindustan. Notwithstanding all this he exercised authority 
over the heads of all these chiefs. They were disgusted with 
this state of affairs and could no longer endure it. They suf- 
fered so much fiom the bands of the bullies who were retained 
by’Im&du-d din, that for six months they could not leave their 
houses, nor could they even go to prayers on Fridays. How 
was it possible for Turks and Maliks, accustomed to power, rale, 
and warfare, to remain quiet under such ignominy P The chiefe of 
Hindust&n, of Karra, M&nikpdr, Oudh and the upper country 
to Bad&dn, of Tabarhindh, San&m, Samfeia, and the Siwdlik 
Hills, sent to Ulugh Kh&n inviting him to return. Arsl&n 
Khin led an army out of Tabarhindh, Ban Kh&n came forth 
frcun San&m and Mansdrpfir, and Ulugh Kh&n collected his 
forces in Nfigor and the SiwHik hills. Malik JalHu-d din 
Hae'fid Sh&h bin Sultin joined them from Laho];e, and they 
marched upon the capital. 
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Imidoi'J ^ adfised his majesty to go fortii and repress the mol* 
contents, and accordingly he led his army towards San6m. TJln^ 
Khdn was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindh with seyeral 
other diiefi. The author &is book started from the capital 
for the royal camj>, whi(di was stationed in the city near the 
royal residence. On Monday, 26th Bamaz&n, 662 h. he arrired. 
and <Hi the ** Night of Power" he read prayers in the king's 
abode. On the next day, 27th Bamazdn, the opposing armies 
drew near to each other, the outposts met, and great disquietude 
arose. The 'Td-i fitr was passed at San&m, and on Saturday, 
8th Shaww&l, the royal army fell back to H&nsi. Malik Jal&lu-d 
din, Ulugh Kh&n, and the nobles with them proceeded to 
Eaithal. The chiefs and nobles on both sides deemed it desir- 
able to hold a parley. General Earra Jam&k, a personal attend- 
ant of Ulugh Eh&n, and well-known for his integrity, acted on 
the part of the insurgents ; and the noble of the black banner, 
His&mn-d din Elatlagfa, well-known for his great age, a man of 
conciliatory character and great probity, was deputed to meet 
him. He exerted himself to the utmost with General Earra 
Jam4k and Malik-i Isl&m Eutbn-d din Hasan 'Ali. 

The discontented nobles represented to his majesty that they 
were all wilhng to obey hu commands, but that they had no security 
agunst the machinations and outrageous conduct of ’Im&du-d din 
Bib&n. If he were banished from the Court they would all 
submit and willingly obey the orders of the Sult&n. The royal 
army marched from H&nsi to Jind, and on Saturday, 22nd 
Shaww&l 662 h., ’Im&du-d din was dismissed from his office of 
imnister (thanks to God frr it !) and the privileges attaching to 
the government of Bad&dn were given to him. 

Tzzu-d din Bolban, d^uty of the lord chamberlain, repaired to 
the camp of Ulugh Kh&n, and on Tuesday, Srd Zi-1 ka'da. Baa 
Kh&n Aibak Khit&i came to the royal camp to finally arrange 
the terms of peace. An extraordinary plot was now formed, 
with which the author of tins book became acqu^ted. 'Im&da).4 
din Kh&n with a number of Turks of low degree, and inimical to 
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Ulugh Ehfe, leBoired upon outting do¥m Ban Eh&n Aihak 
£hit&{ at the entnmoe of the toytd. tent, in order that Ulugh 
Khdn, on hearing of the aaeaamnatMm, might (in retaliation) slay 
*Izzn-d din Balban. The peace would thus be prevented, 'Im&- 
da-din would retain his position in safety, and Ulugh Slh&n 
would be unable to come to Court. Eutbn-d din Hasan heard 
of the conspiracy, and sent one of the chief attenduits of tiie 
chamberlain, Sharfu-l mnlk Bashidu-d din Hanafi, to Ban Eh&n, 
advising him not to go to the royal tent in the morning, but to 
remain at his own lodging. Ban Ehdn acted on this ad^oe, and 
so the plot &iled. The &cts became known to the great men, 
and under the dommand of the Sultan, ’Imddu-d din was sent off 
to Badidn. 

On Tuesday, 17th Zi-1 k’ada, his majesty, with the desire of 
making peace, directed the author, Minhdj Sirdj, to offer terms 
of agreement to all. Next day, Ulugh Ehkn, with tire other 
nobles, came to Court, and had the honour of kissing hands. 
The Sult&n then turned homewards, accompanied b^ Ulugh 
Eh&n, and reached the capital on Wednesday, 9th Zi-1 hijja. 
The kindness of the Almighty now became manliest. For a long 
time there had been no rain, but upon the approach of Ulugh 
Kh&n the Almighty dii^Iayed his meny, and the rmn, which is 
the life of herbs and plants, of men and animals, fell upon the 
earth. No wonder, then, that people looked upon the return 
of Ulugh Eh4n as a happy omen, that his compeers rejoiced 
over it, and that all were gratefiil to the Almighty for his bounty. 

The year 663 h. opened. Something happened in the royal 
harem of which no one had accurate knowledge, but Eatlagh 
Eh&n^ was directed to take charge of the government of Oudh, 
and thither he proceeded. At the same time the government 
Bahr&ich was given to Tmidu-d din Bihdn. The success of 
Ulugh E[h4n shone forth with brilliant radiance, the garden of 
the vcerld began to put forth leaf, and the key of divine macvy 
opooed the doors of the hearts (ff men who had been driven iirio 
* (StcipAither of thfl Sulttii, lee page Mi,] 
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seolasion. Among these was the well-wisher of the State, and 
the parUsan of TTlngh Ehin, the writer of this book, Minh^ 
Sir6j J&g&ni. The oensore of his adversaries, and the injustice 
of his fees, had forced him into retirement and had subjected him 
to distress tmd trouble | but now the kind influence of Ulugh 
Kh&n was exerted with the Sultin, and on Sunday, 5th Babi'u- 
awwal, 653 h., the office of K&zi of the State and the seat of 
justice were given for the third time to the faithful and grateful 
writer of this history. 

Eatlagh Khan had gone to Oudh, and some time passed, but 
circumstances so occurred that he became disaffected. Impera- 
tive orders were several times sent to him from Court, but to 
these he paid no heed. ’Im&du-d din Bih&n busied himself in 
stirring up strife, and endeavoured by intrigue and deceit to 
throw the dirt of his wretched selfish plots on the prosperity 
of Ulugh Khfin, and to cloud the glory of that Kh&k&n with the 
emanations of his malice. But “ Divine mercy is for ever 
sufficient,*' and it prevented the success of these schemes. Malik 
Tfiju-d din Sanjar had been confined in prison by Katlagh Kh&n. 
The government of Bahr&ich had been granted to Sanjar, and this 
was the reason of his imprisonment. By a bold contnvance he 
escaped from Oudh out of the hands of his oppressors, and cross- 
ing the river Sard^ in a boat, he proceeded with a few horsemen 
to Bahr&ich. Under the decrees of fate the fortune of the Turks 
now triumphed, and the power of the Hindds was levelled with 
the dust. 'Imadu-d din was defeated and taken prisoner, and 
put to death in Bahrfiich, in the month of Bajab, 653 h. With 
him Katlagh Kh&ifs fortunes declined. 

When these disturbances arose in Hindust&n, several of the 
chief nobles of the Court were drawn away from their allegiance, 
and it became necessary to put down the insurrection and to 
punish the disaffected nobles. The army accordingly left Dehli, 
on the new moon of Shaww&l, 653 H. (December, 1255), and 
marching towards Hindust&n it reached Tilibh&t* (Pilibhitf). 

> [The SoqA or Oo|ra.] * [Tir. « lUpai”] 
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Delay liad oconrred in assembling the forces of ihe Siw&lik bills. 
These mountmns were included in the government of Ulugh 
Eh&n, so he hastened to H&nsi. He arrived there on the 17th 
Zi*l ka’da, and so exerted ’himself that in fourteen days the 
soldiers of the Siw&lik, of H&nsi, Sarsdti, Jind, Barw&la, and all 
those parts were collected, and marched to Dehli in great force, 
Mid well equipped, where they arrived on the 8rd Zi-1 hijja. 
Ulugh £hdn remained in Dehli eighteen days, recruiting and 
refitting the army of Mew&t and the Koh-pdya (hills). On 
the 19th Zi-1 hijja he marched with a brave and well-equipped 
army to the royal camp, and reached Oudh in the month of Mu- 
harram, 654 h. Hatlagh Eh&n and the nobles who were leagued 
with him were all subjects of the Sultan, but adverse circum- 
stances had led them to revolt. From Oudh they retreated over 
the river Sard, and by royal command Ulugh Eh&n pursued 
them with a strong force. They had, however, got a good start, 
the jungles were dense, the ways difficult, and the trees numerous, 
so he could not come up with them. He advanced as &r as 
Bishanpur, on the confines of Tirhut, plundering all the Maw&s 
and B&nas, and returned with great spoil to the royal camp. 
When ITlugh Eh&n crossed the Sard from Oudh on his return 
from the pursuit, his Majesty marched towards the capital, and 
Ulugh Eh&n joined the royal army at Easmandi. On Tuesday, 
6th Babi’u-l awwal, 654 h., they arrived at Dehli. 

Eatlagh Eh&n had found no place in Hindust&n where he 
could make a stand, so in the midst of the campaign he pro- 
ceeded towards Santdr, and strengthened himself in the hills of 
that country. The chiefs paid him every respect, for he was a 
noble of high rank, a grandee of the Court, and one of the prin- 
cipal Turks. He had, therefore, strong claims upon his compeers, 
and wherever he went he was treated with great consideration. 

He made himself secure in the hills of Santdr, and there he was 
joined by the B&na Deb&l [Deop&l] Hindi, who held a prominent 
rank among the Hmdus, and the custom of whose tribe was to 
a6brd a I'efuge to the fugitive. When intelligence of this jnnotioQ 
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XMcbed ^ royid oamp, tiie snnj manned tovsida Saotiir, atiiM 
be^nni)!^ of Babi’a-1 anrwai, 655 H. Ulagh ‘Khda, mth. 4h« 
royal army and some dBeers of tke ooart, by ^est exerdoaa 
awde his 'way ioto the hills iriih mooli %htiiig, and seized t^h 
tile passes and defiles. He penetnAed as &r as &fimdr, a fi>rt 
and district belonging to tint great Bdi. All the B&nas of these 
parts recognized the B&i as their snperior and paid him respect. 
He fled before TTlngh £bdn, and the city and markets of Salmfir 
all fell into the hands of the army of Isl&m. By the iaroor of 
Glod the soldiers of Ulugh Eh&n tiius subdued a place which the 
armies of Isldm had never before reached, and they returned laden 
-with plunder to the capital, where they arrived on the 5th 
Babi’a>l 4khir, 665 a. 

When the royal army had returned to Dehli, Eatlagh Eh&n 
issued from the mountains of Salmfir, and Malik Kishld Ehdn 
Balban came from Sindh to the banks cf the Biyttii, where the 
two chiefs joined their forces,^ and marched towards S4m&na and 
Eahrdm, taking possession of the country. To put down this 
confederacy and revolt the Sult&n sent Ulugh Eh&n, Kishli Eh4n, 
and several other nobles. Ulugh Eh4n left Dehli on Thursday, 
16th Jum4da>l awwal, 655 (May, 1257), md hastened with all 
leveed to Eaithal. Eatlagh Eh4n was in the 'vicinity, and the 
two armies approached each other. Here they were all brothers 
uid friends — ^two armies of one government.* Such an extra- 
mrdinary state of affairs had never occurred. The antagonists 
were like coins from one purse, or salt firom one cup, and yet the 
accursed devil had produced such dissension among them. * * * 
Ulugh £h4n deemed it expedient to detach the household troops 
from tile main army, and he placed them nndmr the command of 
Sher Ehdn, his cousin. The main body with the elephants he 
put under tiie oommandr of his own brother, Eishli Elhdn, lord 
chamberlain. Two distinct divinons were thus fiirined. 

* [Thu Sir MS., kabwntftom tile printed text.] 

* [The eatiier how eshiinto hie dequoue hj retpeeting the etetement fmir fimee, 
end Being aftrot-werfe far srwy end p e wnieui it .] 
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opfiesing aumwa dmr nasr to oaeh o&er ia thetri(»iitjr d 
£M(tn4oa aad Kutlial, and their lines were within view on oither 
fdde. Jost at this juncture some meddlesome servants of the 
Court at Dehli wrote letters to Malik Balkan and Malik Sat> 
lagh Khdn, inviting them to come to tiw capital. The cdty they 
said was empty of soldiers, and the gates were in their own 
hands, while the nobles whom they addressed were servants of 
tile State, and no strangers. They ought to come at once and 
resume their service of the Sult&n. Uli^h Eh&n with his army 
would remain outside, and everything would turn out as they 
wished. All that had been represented might be eanly accom- 
plished. Some &ithfhl adhermts of the throne and partizans of 
Ulugh Eh6n got notice of this plot, and they sent off intelhgenoe 
with all speed to Ulugh Kh&n. He advised the Sult&n to turn 
all the conspirators out of the city. A full account of this con- 
spiracy has been g^ven in the history of the reign of N&siru-d din. 
(God forgive them and lead them to repent of their wickedness !) 

While the two armies were confronting each other, a person^ 
came over as a spy from the camp of Malik Balban Eishld Khan, 
representing that he came onhehalf of the chiefs and nobles who 
were with Malik Balban, and who were desirions of joining 
Ulugh Elh&n. If a promise of immunity and fiur treatment were 
g^ven to them, and a grant made for the support of the bearer of 
these overtures, he would bring over all the chiefs and nobles who 
were with Balban, and would arrange matters in respect of other 
officers. 

Ulugh Kh&n, on perceiving the intentions of this person, gave 
orders that the whole of the army should be shown to him. Ac- 
eotdingly all the troops and munitions and implements of war, with 
the elephants and horses, were displayed before his eyes. The 
Kbiw then directed a letter to be written to the chiefs and nobles 
in the following terms : “Your letter has reached me and its im- 
port has been understood. I have no doubt that if yon make your 

> [The anihor hen deals in irony, and Myi^spenoa oalled so and ao, the son of 
ae aad so.” The man was endently weU-known.] 
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flabmioaion grants will be made to 70a all, and yonr nuuntenanoe 
will be most amply provided for ; bat if you take a different course, 
tiien, on this very day, the world shall learn how your preten-> 
sions will be settled by the wounds of the trenchant sword and 
the flaming spear, and how you will be carried, fettered with the 
bonds of &te, to the foot of the royal standard.” This letter, 
half sweet half bitter, half venom half lotion, half courtesy half 
severity, was written and delivered to that man and he returned. 

When the letter was delivered to the ofBicers of Balban, the 
wise among them perceived its drift, and knew that the dissen- 
sions between the nobles and generals would be settled elsewhere 
(yo^d). Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, and Malik Balban 
and Katlagh Kh&n set forth in that direction and showed no in- 
tention of returning. Two days afterwards TJlugh Kh&n became 
aware of their design, and his mind was troubled as to what 
might happen to the throne and capital. After this extraordinary 
incident letters reached him (from Dehli), and he turned thither, 
safe under the protection of the Almighty, and reached the city 
on Monday, 10th Jumada-l awwal, 653. 

For seven months Ulugh Kb&n remained tranquil in the 
capital, when intelligence arrived that the army of the infidel 
Mughals had made a descent upon Sindh, under the command 
of Salin Nawin. When their general brought in this army, 
Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and the forces^ of the 
fort of Mult&n fell back. When the news reached the capital, 
Ulugh Kh&n advised his Majesty to set the royal army in 
motion, and accordingly it marched forth on the 2nd Muharram, 
656 H. (9th January, 1259), and encamped within sight of the 
city. Orders were sent to all ports of the kingdom, directing 
the nobles and officers to collect all the forces they could, and to 

> [Sir H. EUioft MS. hu ••huAiarM," bat the printed text bee ••iimgurAd, 
betOement^*’ wbieb makee the paieage to laj that “ the battleineiite of the fort of 
Molttn foU down.” The whole of it is obeonre. JUj-A 
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jom the army. On the lOth Muharram, the anther received 
orders in the royal tent to compose an ode, to stir np the feelings 
of the Mohammadans and to excite in them a ^r^rlike ferronr for 
the defence of their religion and the throne. 

IJlagh Eh&n, with a numerous and well-appointed army, 
marched in company with his majesty and all the nobles, 
attended by their followers. When the infidel Mughal heard 
of this host on the frontier he had assailed, he advanced no 
fiirther and showed no spirit. It seemed expedient, therefore, 
for the royal army to remain within sight of the city (of Dehli), 
and it remained encamped for four months or longer, while 
horsemen went m all directions, making war upon the Maw&s. 
At length the news came that the accursed foe had retreated, 
and all disquietude on his account was at an end. 

The reporters now informed Ulugh Ehfin that Arslfin Eh&n 
Sanjar in Oudh, and Kalij Eh&n Mas’dd Eh&ni had taken alarm 
at the orders which they had received to join the royal camp, and 
were meditating revolt. Ulugh Ehfin advised his Majesty to 
nip this project in the bud, and to smother their intentions 
before they had time to form and gather strength. The advice 
was approved, although it was the hot season and the army had 
undergone fatigue through the inroad of the Mnghals. On 
Tuesday, 6th Jum&da-l fikhir, the royal forces marched towards 
Hindustan, and came to the neighbourhood of Elarra and Minik- 
pfir. Ulugh Ehan exerted himself most strenuously in punish- 
ing the rebellious Hindus and R&nas. 

Upon the arrival of Ulugh Eh&n, the two confederates, Arsl&n 
Ehfin and Ealij Eh&n, parted, and were obliged to send their 
femilies and dependants among the Mawfis. They also deputed 
some trusty persons to wait on Ulugh Ehfin, and prevail upon 
him to inform the Sultfin that they had been obliged to disperse 
their followers, and that they were ready to promise that they 
would both repair to the capital, and do homage as soon as the 
royal army was withdrawn. Upon this representation the forces 
•were re-cdled, and reached the capital on Monday, 2nd Bamaz&n, 
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666. Am14]i Ehfin aud Eal^ Ehdn nqpaired to Oonrt, «ad 
Ulugh S3 i&b exerted himself so geoeroasly and strenttoosty « 
their bdbsl^^ that their rebellion was forgiven, and in the course 
of two months Kalij Ehdn was aj^inted to the government of 
Lakhnmtti, and Arsl&n £hin to Earra. 

On the 13th Mnharram, at the be^nning of the new year, 
667 (January, 1369), the royal forces agun marched from DehU. 
Ulugh Eh&n now very properly used his influence in fovour of 
his nephew, Sher Eh&n, and on Sunday, 31st Sa&r, all the terri- 
tories of Baydna, Eol, Jalesar, and Qwalior were consigned to 
him. There was nothing to require the action of the army 
during the rest of the year. On Wednesday, 4th Jumdda-1 
ikhir, treasure, wealth, and many valuables, with two elephants, 
were brought to Court flora Lakhnauti. These presents were 
sent by ’Izzu-d din Balban Uzbek, who was grantee of Lakh- 
nauti, and by the influence of Ulugh Eh&n the grant was con- 
firmed, and honours were bestowed upon him. 

At the beginning of 668 h. (December, 1259), Ulugh Eh&n 
resolved upon a campaign in the hills near the capital. These 
hills were inhabited by a turbulent people, who committed depre- 
dations on the roads, plundered the goods of Musulm&ns, drove 
away ilie cultivators, uid ravaged the villages in the districts of 
Ham&na, the Siw&lik hills, and Bay&na. Three years before 
tiiey had carried off fiom Hdnsi a drove of camels and a numbmr 
of the people of Ulugh Eh&n. Their chief was a Hindu named, 
Malk&, a fierce and desperate fellow. It was he who carried off 
the camels, and he fomented disturbances among the Hindus 
flrom the hills to Bantambhor. But when he did these things the 
army waa otherwise engaged, and the soldiers and followers of 
Ulugh Eh&n had not the means of tranq>orting their baggage 
and implements. Ulugh Eh&n and all the princes and nobles 
were sorely vexed, but it was then impossible to do anything, as 
the army was flifly employed in repelling the Mughal forees, 
whi^ had attadced the floutiera of Isl&m in Sindh, at Lahore, 

* {TtiadstiBB giesdj com gtwwl ] 
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and. in the ‘vicinity of tiie river Biy&h. At length amboaeadon 
to the Snlt&n oame to Shur&s&n from ’Irtic, on the part of 
Hnl&kd Mnghalt son of Toli, son of Ohangiz Kh&n, and orders 
were given that the embassy was to halt at Miruta.^ 

Ulugh Eh&n and other nobles, with the royal troops and 
thmr own followers, suddenly resolved upon a campaign in the 
hills, and made the first march in advance on Monday, 4th 
Sa&r, 658. In their first forced march (koahtsh) they accom- 
plished nearly fifty koa, and fell unexpectedly upon the rebels. 
These retreated to the summits of the mountains, to the defiles, 
to deep gorges and narrow valleys, but they were all taken 
and put to the sword. For twenty days the troops traversed 
the hills in all directions. The villages and habitations of the 
mountaineers were on the summits of the loftiest hills and rocks, 
and were of great strength, but they were all taken and ravaged 
by order of Ulugh Kh&n, and the inhabitants who were thieves^ 
robbers, and highwaymen were all slain. A silver tanka was 
offered for every head, and two tankas for every man brought in 
alive. Eager for these rewards the soldiers climbed the highest 
hills, and penetrated the ra'vines and deepest gorges, and brought 
in heads and captives ; especially the Afgh&ns, a body of 
whom, amounting to three thousand horse and foot, was in the 
service of Ulugh Eh&n. These men Were very bold and daring, 
and in fiwt the whole army, nobles and chiefr, Turks and 
T&ziks, exhibited great bravery, and their feats will remain 
recorded in history. Fortune now so &vonred Ulugh Eh&n tiiat 
he was able to penetrate to a fastness which no Musulm&n army 
had ever reached, and that Hindu rebel who had carried off the 
CMnels was taken prisoner with his children and dependants. 
Two hundred and fifty of the chi^ of the rebels were captured. 
One hundred and forty-two horses were led away to the royid 
stables, smd six bags of ttu^cas, amounting to thirty thousand 
tankas, ‘tme taken from the B&nas of the hills and the "BAU of 
Sind, and sent to the royal treasury. 

> [7«naiiti “N&rCya, B&nita, Budns.”] 
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In the course of twenty days this great work was accomplished, 
and the army returned to the capital on the 24th Bab!*a-1 
awwal, 658. His Majesty, with a great retinae of chie& and 
nobles, came forth to the plain of Hauz-r&ni to meet him, and a 
grand Gonrt was held in which many honours and rewards were 
bestowed.^ After a stay of two days in the capital the Court 
went forth again to Haaz>r4ni on a mission of revenge. The 
elephants were prepared, and the Turks made ready their 
trenchant swords. By royal command many of the rebels were 
cast under the feet of elephants, and the fierce Turks cut the 
bodies of the Hindus in two. About a hundred met their death 
at the hands of the flayers, being skinned from head to foot; 
thdr skins were idl stufied with straw, and some of them were 
hung over every gate of the city. The plain of Hauz-rini and 
the gates of Dehh remembered no punishment like this, nor had 
any one ever he:^ such a tale of horror. 

Ulugh Kh&n now represented to the Sult&n that the Mughal 
ambassador in Khnr&s&n should be brought to Court and be 
granted an interview. On Wednesday, 7th Babi'ud awwal, the 
Court proceeded to the Eushk-i sabz (green palace), and Ulugh 
Eh&n gave orders for armed men to be collected from all quarters 
round Dehli to the number of two hundred thousand foot and 
fifty thousand horse, with banners and accoutrements. Great 
numbers of armed men of all ranks went out of the city, and 
assembled in the new city of Eilu-ghari, at the royal residence, 
where they were drawn op shoulder to shoulder in twenty lines. 
* * * When the ambassadors arrived, and their eyes fell on 
this vast multitude, they were stricken with fear, * * * * * and 
it is certain that on seeing the elephants some of them fell from 
their horses. On the ambassadors entering the city they were 
received with the greatest honour, and were conducted before the 
throne with the highest possible ceremony. The palace was 
decked out in the most splendid array, and all the princes and 

^ [The author here beoomei yttj diffnw in hia deior^tioiii and piauea, whidi an 
not worth tnmaUthn.] 
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nobles and officers attended in gorgeous dresses. A poem written 
by the author of this work was recited before the throne. I here 
insert it. * * * * After the reception the ambassadors were con- 
ducted in great state to the place appointed for their abode.^ 

Let us return to the thread of our history. The last event 
which I have to record is this. When Ulugh Kh&n carried war 
into the hills, and punished the rebels in the way we have 
related, a number of them escaped by flight. They now again 
took to plundering on the highways, and murdering Musulm&ns, 
so that the roads became dangerous. This being reported to the 
£h&n, he sent emissaries and spies to find out the places where 
the rebels had taken refuge, and to make a full report of their 
state and condition. On Monday, 24th Bajab, 658 (July, 1260), 
he marched ft'om Dehli with his own forces, the main army, and 
the forces of several chiefs. He hastened towards the hills, and, 
accomplishing more than fifty kos in one day's journey ('),^ he fell 
upon the insurgents unawares, and captured them all, to the 
number of twelve thousand— men, women, and children — ^whom 
he put to the sword. All their valleys and strongholds were over- 
run and cleared, and great booty captured. Thanks be to Qod 
for this victory of Isl4m ! 

‘ [Here foUom a long digression of no interest ] 
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T^^RIKH-I JAHXN-KUSHX 

OF 

'ALXTT-D DtN JFWAINf.i 

[The Tdtikh-t Jaihdn-Kwhd, or Jahan-Kmhdi, “ tfie History 
of the Conquest of the World,” is the work of 'Al&u-d din Malik, 
son of Bah&U'd din Muhammad Juwaini, but the author is better 
known to Europeans by the name of ’Ata Malik Juwuni. He 
was a native of Juwain, in Xhur&s&n, near Naishdpur. The 
date of his birth is imknown, but he was twenty ‘Seven years of 
when he began to write his history. 

Bahdu-d din was one of the principal revenue officers of 
Persia under the Mongol governor Arghun ; and his son 
'AUu-d din, disregarding his lather’s advice to adopt liter^ure 
as his prolession, entered into pubhc employ in his ffither’s office 
before he had completed his twentieth year. When Mangd 
Eh4n was elected emperor, Arghdn went to Tartary in 650, to 
pay his respects to the new sovereign, and fiah&u-d din with bis 
son, our author, proceeded thither in his suite. Arghdn was 
confirmed in his office, and he made Bahdu-d din chief superin* 
tradantW the revenues of his province. Shortly after his return 
in 651 (1253 A.D.), Bah&u-d din died at the age of sixty. When 
Hnl&kd Xh&n arrived in Persia, in 654 h., the viceroy Atghdn 
was called to court ; and on his departure he left ’Aldu-d din at 
court of the Emperor as one of his representatives. While thus 
tdtuated our author followed in the suite of Hul&kd during his 

* [This sitiele hss bees draim from M. Qnstremhn’i notice in the JKSpim it 
rOrMMt.nndBanmO’OluMB'saooonatorifreirork in the Preface to hisAif.dw 
JfMveb.J 

* 
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oftmpaign against the Ism&i'lians. ^i8 brother, Shamsn-d din, 
became wazir of Hnl&kd in 662 (1263-4 A.i>.), and 'AUn-d din 
wa# appointed governor of Baghd&d. 

’Al&n-d din had made himself conspicnons by his zeal i^inst 
the Ism&i'lians, which incited three men of that sect to attempt his 
assassination. He escaped this danger, but only to endure great 
reverses and ignominy. Intrigues wer^ formed against him, he 
was dismissed from office, fined heavily, tortured, and paraded 
naked all round B^hd&d. He remained for some time after- 
wards in confinement at Hamad&n, but his innocence being 
proved, the fine exacted from him was returned, and he was 
restored to his office, which he retmned until his death in 681. 

In character he was naturally mild and just, but he was so 
blinded by the power and success of his masters that he could 
see nothing but good in them and their doings. Placed as he 
was,” says M. D'Ohsson, “ it is manifest that he could not write 
freely ; but he of his own accord made himself the panegyrist of< 
those barbarians who had utterly ruined his country, and who 
continued to waste and oppress the dominions of the Muham- 
madans. He speaks with a profound veneration of Ghangiz 
Kh&n and his descendants, he lands Mangu to the skies, and in 
his honour he exhausts his stock of the most exaggerated hyper- 
bole. More than this, he strives to prove in his preface that the 
ruin of so many Musulm&n countries by the Mughal armies was 
a necessary evil, from which arose two benefits — one spiritual, the 
other temporal. He does not blush to boast of the gentleness of 
the Mughals towards those who submitted to them, and he 
praises with better ^reason their tolerance of all religions.” 

His occupations he tells us left him little leisure for the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge up to the age *of twenty-seven, and he 
expresses his regret that he had not adopted the course of life 
advised by his fother ; but years bad nmtnred his reason, and he 
was resolved to make up for lost time. He had several times 
travelled over Transoxiana and Turkist&n, as wdl as the racwe 
western r^ons. He had been a witness of many events, and he 

U 
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had hendes obtained information &om irell-informed and tnut- 
worthj persons, so in the yemr 650, during his staj at the coart 
of Mangd, at the request of his friends he began to vrrite%is 
history, the chi^ object of which was to perpetuate the memory 
of the great actions of the Emperor Mangd. TIm style of the 
work is much admired by Orientals, “ but a European may be 
allowed to pronounce it inflated, and to wish that the author had 
used more truth in his colouring, and more method in his 
narrative.” The history stops at the year 655 (1257 ▲.!>.), 
although the author lived up to the year 681 (1282 A.D.). 

The MS. used by M. Quatremdxe and Baron D’Ohsson is an 
incomplete one belonging to the Imperial Library at Paris. 
“ The JaMn Kushdl" says Sir H. Elliot, “though not uncommon 
in Europe, is very rare in India. All my research has only pro- 
cured for me one copy, and that belongs to Mnnshi ’Abdn-r Baz- 
zdk, Sarrishtad&r of the Civil Court of Farmkh&b&d. It is very 
riiean, and well written in Nasta’lik, but contains many errors. 
Its extent is 275 folios of nineteen lines in each page.” There 
is no copy of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s library.] 

Extracis.^ 

Pmttahment of Cnmimb. 

It is a custom amongst the Mugbals that when any one has 
committed a crime worthy of death, should he not be sentenced 
to that penalty, they send him to the wars, remarking that if he 
was destined to be slain, be may as well be slain in fight ; or 
they send him on a message or embasey to rebellious chiefr, 
from whom they think it most probable he will never be allowed 
to return ; or ih^ send him to some hot place where a pestilent 
wind blows; and it was for such a reason they smit Bal&ktigin*on 
an embassy to Egypt and Syria. 

• • • • « 

' [An ihew extract! were trandatcd bjr Sir H. XOiot] 

* [IkMaaiMiMaMpNbaUjaaweliaTeeliewltmfiHmdM^KBiktigiii.] 
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Thi Mughal Conquests. — The SSngs of Sind. 

In thef^aee of twelvo yean the Moghals eonqiiered eyeiy 
oonntiy, and nowhere were rebellion and tnrbnlence left nn>- 
repressed. Having reached a place where they saw men with 
the limbs of beasts, and knew that there could be no habitation 
b^ond it, they returned to their own country, bringing the kings 
of various countries with them, who presented their offerings oS 
allegianoe. Bdkd Khdn honoured all of them according to their 
respective ranks, and sent them back to their own countries ; but 
he would not allow the king of Hind to come on account of his 
filth and ugliness. 

* • * * * 

Changiz Khdn in Bokhdrd. 

Next day, the Imims and elders of the city of Bokh&r& went 
to do homage to Changiz Kh&n,^ and he came within in order 
to see the town and fort. He entered the J&mi’ Masjid and 
stood before the archways. His son, Tuli £h&n, was on foot, 
and ascended the pulpit. Changiz Kh&n enquired, “ Is this the 
palace of the Sult&n ?" They replied, “ It is the house of Cod.” 
He then dismounted, and ascended two or three steps of the 
pulpit, and exclaimed, “ The country is denuded of forage, fill my 
horses’ bellies.” They opened the granaries which were in the 
city, and brought the com. They brought forth the chests 
which contained thq Kur&ns into the area of the mosque, and 
scattered the books about, converting the chests into hors&> 
troughs. They circulated their flagons, and the courtesans of 
the city were sent for to dance and sing, and the Mughals raised 
thmr own voices in response.* The Imims, doctors, Saiyidi^ 

^ The venal way of prononnoing hie name m India ie Changes Khhn, hiA pethi^ 
Ok&ngSM ie more oomot, for D’Oheeon, who ^la the name Tdhingnii,*’ aays it la 
derited from “Chink/* strong, and “gmi,” the plural partiele Sm 
Tome I. p 99. On hie come, moreorer, the last (pliable is not pacoloiigvd* 
/emw. Jl. A. 8. 8pc., VoL IX. p. SSd. 

I European traTolUn of this period are eeaphiiMtarjto their nuaieal tdeatk 
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Boholsrs, and priests, were appointed to take charge of the 
qoadrapeds, being singled oat for that special duty. After one 
or two hoars, Ohangiz Ehdn arose to retnm to his camp, and the 
others also departed, after the leaves of the Ear&n had been 
kicked aboat in the midst of imparities.^ • » * 

One of the inhabitants fled to Ehurds&n after these transac- 
tions. They enqoired of him the state of Bokh&rd. He replied 
“ The Maghals came, dog, bamt, slaaghtered, plandered, and 
departed.” A knot of learned men who heard him nnani- 
mooriy declared that it wonld he impossible to express any 
sentence more concisely in P4rsi. The cream and essmice of 
whatever is written in this volnme might be represented in these 
few words. 

« » • • * 

Changls Khdn*a Pursuit and Defeat of Suttdn JoMlu-d din. 

Changiz Eh&n detached a portion of his army, fully eqnipped, 
from T&lik&n, against Soltdn Jal&la-d din, and when he heard 
of his still farther saccesses, he himself marched with sach expe- 
dition that there was no diflerence between night and day, and 
no time for cooking food. On his reaching Ghazna, he ascertained 
that the Solt&n had left it fifteen days previons, for the parpose 
of crossing the river Sindh, so he appointed Telw&j with his 
contingent to the charge of Ghazna,* and himself hastened like 
a clond-impelling wind in pursnit of him. 

He came ap with the Sult&n on the bank of the Sind, and 
hemmed him completely in with his army, several carves extend- 
ing one briiind another like a bow, of which the river was the 

Simon de Samt-Qneniiii hti, “CantibiuTel potnis vlnlatibiu ” The Dominican, 
Vincent de Beanvau, asyi, " Taitan, mode interrogatico, clamorcio, loqnontnr, gut- 
tore rabido et bombile. Cantantee mnginnt nt tann, vel nlnlant nt lupi, rocea in- 
articttlataa m cantando profemnt.” — ^Vinoentini, SpMuhm Xhtisnale, bb. zxzi. p. 
6i, and lib. zxu. e 71, ap. D'Obmon. 

> Compare D’ObMon, EUtmre dm Mmg<dt, Tom. I p. 280 ; Fnoe, Xahmtdm 
EMdory, Vol. II. p. 401 ; Mtitm TJnm. Act., VoL IV. p. 120} De la Croix, AM. 
Qmglnt Cm, p. 212. 

e The SamtOthB ufs tK]% he vaa appointed Dhtogha. means an amba^ 

aador in TntkL Ea^ecting him ace lyOhaion, ToL II. p. 19& 
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String. Ohangiz Eh&n ordered his troops to adranoe, and en- 
joined that ereiy attempt shonld be made to take the Snlt&u 
alire. Ohagt&i and Ogtfii^ also arrived to his support from 
Khw&rizm. 

When the Sult^ saw that it was a time for exertion and 
action, he prepared for fight with the few men he had under him ; 
galloping from the right to the left wmg, from the left 'to the 
centre, and making furious onslaughts. But the army of the 
Moghals made good their advance by degrees, narrowing the 
field of battle and the opportunity of escape, while the Snlt&n was 
fighting like an angry lion. 

In every direction that he urged his steed 
He rais^ dnst commingled with blood 

Orders were again issued that they should take him prisoner, 
and the army refrained from wounding with spear and arrow, in 
their anxiety to carry the commands of Ghangiz Ehfin into 
effect. Jal41u-d din himself maintamed his ground, imd, mount- 
ing a fresh horse that was brought to him, made one more 
charge, and then retreated like the wind and like a flash of 
lightning upon water.^ 

YiThen Ghangiz Khdn saw that the Sultdn had dashed into the 
river, and that the Mughals were anxious to follow him, he 
prevented them, and placing his hand in his mouth through 
excess of astonishment, exclaimed to his sons : — 

This 18 one whom yon may indeed call a man ! 

A true fighting elephant to tooth and marrow * * 

This he saidi and looked m that direction 
Where the Sult&n went like a Eustam on his way. 

All his followers who were not drowned in the river were put 
to the sword,^ and the ladies of his household and his children 
were brought to Ghangiz Khim. He ordered with respect to all 

^ OgtSi," in the Mongol language, signifies ascent or exaltation. 

* The Mod, Unio, Etotory says that Changti Khlui lost twenty thousand men in 
thb action. 

* Or, ** trunk and branch.*’ 

* D’Ohsson attributes these words to Jnwainl— ** Persons iriho were witnesses «€ 
this event have told me that so many Khawknam i ans were slam, that the watenwere 
red for the distance of a bow-shot” I cannot find the passage. 
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the maleit eyen down to thoso who were iaoklingfl, that the 
ni{^e of death should be placed in the mouth of thmr life, and 
that th«r bo^es should be left to be deyoured by crows.^ 

As all the property and wealth of the Sultan had been thrown 
that day into the riyer by his orders, Changia Eh&n cUreeted 
diyers to search fer it, and bring out what they could. This 
trans&etion, which was one of the wonders of the time, took 
place in Bajab, of the year 618 h., in accordance with the pro* 
yerb, “Wonders occur in Bajab," Changiz Kh&n, after the 
battle marched to the banks of the Jihdn (Indus), and sent 
Ogt&i to Ghazna. On his arriyal they proffered their sub- 
mission. He ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out into 
the plain and counted, and, after selecting artizans from among 

them, he ordered all the rest to be slain. He also destroyed the 
city, and Ogt4i returned towards Hirkt, after burying the slain. 

Ute Mughah winter m Hindmtdn, and return. 

Ch^ghtdi was left on the borders of Birm&n. He went in 
pursuit of the Sultdn, and as he could not find him, he fixed his 
winter quarters in the plains of Hindust&n.* The goyemor of 
the country in which he cantoned himself was S414r Ahmad, who 
bound the girdle of obedience round his waist, and proyided all 
the supplies he could for the lue of the army. On account of the 
pestilential ur most of the army fell sick and lost their strength, 
and as they had many slayes with them, haying added to their 
number while encamped there (insoranch that to eyety tent 
there were as many as ten or twenty, who were engaged in pre- 
paring rice and other things for the use of their masters), and as 
the climate of the country agreed well with their constitutions, 

1 Mnlmimad of Vme lyB that the Scltta wai beieeched hy hie to day 

then, and pteeecre flieai from oapiiTity, and that he drowned th^ ITOhieoa ob- 
lama diet M ether anther auBdone tUs. 

* The name of the place mentioned m the onginal eannet be identified. It bean 
aMtti«iemhlaiioeto"duhiUsof Lahdr, whiehiiaciiy." ItwiUheoheerredftoiB 
theearteiyindingpawagefcwt the Ameetwe ee/U, benafter gim m a note, that it 
le there aalled "Xftliid** ^ Kad." That it waa eonawhara ia the plaiH b 
efident.--{See note in Aa inpandix «a Saltia Jalalad db.) 
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Chains Eh&a^ gave orders that in every tent every captive 
dionld prepare and clean five hundred mam of rioe. Ail ezpedi- 
ti<m was made, and within one week they ceased firom that labonr. 
He then issned orders that every prisoner in camp should be 
slain, and the next morning not a trace of captives or Hindfis re* 
muned. He sent ambassadors to all the princes of that country, 
«id they submitted. One was despatched to the B&nd, and he 
was at first well recrivctdi hut was afterwards crucified; upon 
which an army was sent against the Bdn&, and he was t^n. 
An army was also sent to besiege Aghrfik, in the fort in which 
he had taken refuge. 

When the army had recovered its health, thoughts of return * 
were entertained, in order that by way of Hindust&n they might 
reach the country of Tangut.* They advanced some marches, 
and when they found there was no road, they came back agun, 
and went to Fershdwar (Pesh&war), and employed themselves in 
returning by the same road which they came. * * * The reason 
of their expediting their return was that intelligence was received 
that Khit4 and Tangut had exhibited signs of disaffection, in 
consequence of Ghangiz Ehdn’s prolonged absence. 

• * » • * 

Capture of Bkera, and retread from MuUdn. 

When Ghaght&i returned without finding the Snlt&n, Ghangiz 
Kh4n despatched Tfirt&i’ with two tfimfins of MughaLs, to 

‘ It wonid appear, theretoe, tiut Ohaoglz Khbit eateted India, nnleas lie ianed 
theie orden from Mme other qiot, but it ie not easy to tell predsely what vcn his 
own prooeedinga immediately after the battle on the Indus 

* Some My “ Tibet” The Mknhl BMin also Mys '* TangAt” “ Semtal 
thonsand bmsemen crossed the Smd in pnrsmt of JaUla-d din, and went thence to 
Miltln and laraged that country and Lohhwar, but as they coiM not ranain there 
ca account of the unbealthiiieH of the climate, they retort to Ohangia XhAn by 
mtij of Ohasna. Ohangia took iq; hu quartara at Mata Kathor, but not being ahle 
toWMainftertenaeconntofthe b a d nea s of thoair,lie attenqptad to caaeli TangSt 
by way of HindnstAn; but after going two or three maidiei^ and flndiag no nsA 

wmi liT wtv of to BoBUurkiiido*' 

a D’OhMon mys Bala and TooitU,” and that the placMplnndaNd wan 
linltia, Feihhwar, and MaU^dr. MiIh mya, * Docimar, Bakahi, end BiIk 
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ponae the Sult&n beyond the Sind, which he passed over, and 
then reached the banks of the BhnV which is a connl^ of 
Hindnst&n, then held by Eamm-d din Kirm&ni, one of the 
Snlt&n's nobles. Tdrt&i conquered that country, and took the 
strong fort of Bhera, and after ravaging that neighbourhood, he 
went towards Mult&n, but as there were no stones there, he 
ordered that the population of Bhera should be turned out to 
make floats of wood, and load them with stones for the man- 
janiks. So they floated them down the river, and when they 
arrived at Multdn, the manjanfks were set to work, and threw 
down many of the ramparts of the fort, which was nearly taken, 
* when the ezHessive heat of the weather put a stop Co their 
operations. The Mughals contented themselves with plundering 
and massacreing all the country of Mnlt&n and Loh&war, and 
returned thence across the Sind to Ghaznin. 

• « • * • 

A Large Dragon. 

Abd-1 Fazl Bmhaki has related in his Tfirikh-i Ndsiri, that one 
of the soldiers of Sult&n Mahmdd on the return from Somn&t, 
killed a large dragon, and when they flayed it, the skin was found 
to be thirty yards long and four cubits broad. My object in 
mentioning this is, that Abd-1 Fazl says, let any who doubts 
this fact go to Ghaznin, and see the skin, which is spread out 
like a curtain, and is suspended at one of the gates. Now the 
writer of this histoiy says he is entitled to the same credit, when 
he asserts a thing which may seem impossible. 

Kotuh.” He alee eayi the Mnghali "oontumed their pniinit to Mnlkapoor and 
‘tiu aea-aide.'*— Atrek, p. 179. 

> There la a diffienlty here. ** Bhnt" u here called a lirer and a oonntry, and 
"Bhera” leadc more like "Banda.’ D’Ohaaon (1. 809} reada " Biah,”for "BhnV 
and " Bhera,” hot etonei oonld not hare been floated down the Biyfth to linlthn. 
I prefir the readn^ adi^ted in the text, not only for thie reaaon, hot becanae then 
nerer was a fort of fiiah, and becanae Bhera vaa a place of importanoe on the Bhnt, 
or Jailam, having direct commnnieation with Ifalttn, and inexhanatible anppliaa of 
etonaa fiom the lalt range in iti Tidnify. The Am e atu- i itgu gam so name to the 
fort. 

* 
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Heath qf Muhammad Ohori. 

In the year 602 h. (1205 ▲.».), Mohammad O-horf determined 
on prosecuting a holy war in Hind, in order to repair the fortones 
of his servants and armies ; for within the last few years Khor&s&n, 
on account of the disasters it had sustained, yielded neither men 
nor mon^. When he arrived in Hind, God gave him such a vic- 
tory that his treasures were replenished, and his armies renewed. 
On his return, after crossing the Jailam, he was encamped 
on the banks of the Jihdn (Indus), so that one-half of the royal 
enclosure, where the private apartments were, was in the water. 
In consequence of which no precaution had been taken to ensure 
their protection. About the time of the mid-day siesta, two or 
three Hindus came through the water, and falling like fire upon 
the royal tent, slew the Sultin, who was entirely unprepared for 
such a treacherous attack. 

» * « * • 

Suttdn Jaldlu-d din m Stndustdn.^ 

When the Sult&n had survived the double danger of water 
and fire, namely, the whirlpools' of the Sind and the flame of 
Ohangiz Kh&n’s persecution, he was joined by six or seven of his 
fiillowers, who had escaped from drowning, and whom the fieiy 
blast of evil had not sent to the dust of corruption; but, as 
no other course except retreat and concealment among the 
forests was left to him, he remained two or three days longer in 
his covert,* until he was joined by fifty more men. The spies 
whom he had sent out to watch the proceedings of Ohangiz 
Kh&n, returned, and brought him intelligence that a body* of 

* In the highly flattmng noboe which M. Qnatremhre has taken of my fliat 
vidame in the Journal it* BantnUf for September, 1850, and January, 1851, he has 
made some oomments upon the extract from the JdmPu-t Uutdrlkh, whidi cones- 
ponds with the passage here translated firom the JtMn luiMt. I do not conoor in 
all the oumotions of the learned reriewer, but thankfiilly avail myself of aonm 
of tiiein.— [See note in the Appendix on Jaltln-d din.] 

* miassays, “he stmek into the Chorl, or desert of Chnrk.”— SAwnrtN-f Atrukf 

p. 178. 

* nw TMkhri Affi mij» " nearly two hundred.'* 
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Hindu rascals,^ hone and foot, wen lying only two paraaangs die- 
tanoe from the Sult&n, ooeupied in rioting and debanehety. The 
Bult&n ordered liie followem to arm themselTes each with a elnh, 
and then making a night attack upon this party, he slew most of 
them, capturing their animals and arms. 

He was then joined by other parties, mounted on horses and 
mules,* and soon after certain Intelligence was brought to him 
that two or three thousand men of the armies of Hind wen en« 
camped in the neighbourhood. The Sultdn attacked them with 
a hundred and twenty men, and slew many of those Hindus with 
the Hindi sword, and set up his own troops with the plunder 
he obtained.* 

Arabic Verse. 

"Whoent requiTM anything from me, let him lire by hu mrard. 

Whoever leqnires anything from other men, let him eoluat them. 

When the news spread throughout Hindustdn of the Sultdn’s 
fome and courage, fire or six thousand mounted men assembled 
from the hills of Baldla and Mankfila, for the purpose of attack* 
ing him. On his gaining intelligence of this morement, he set 
upon them with fire hundred caralry which he had under him, 
and routed and slew the Hindu armies.* The effect of this suc- 
cess was that he was joined by sereral more adherents from 
all quarters, so that his force amounted to three thousand men. 

When the world-conquering Changiz Eh&n, who was then in 
the neighbourhood of Ghazni, heard of these new leries, he 

* Price Bsyi “ a bandith ” It ia probable that they were a gang of thoM dainriu 
wbo bave only lately been extupaM from India. 

* ^le ongi^ has “ loiig>tailed animals,*’ w bomed oatOe. The Smmatihi 

the Tdrtkh-t Mfl, and other anthonties, have “ long-eared ammals,” mules or 
donkeys which is a more prabable reading. In another passage D’Ohsson considers 
"hmg-tailed animals” to indicate a qiedes of die^.— JM. Mmig., Tom. III. p. 118. 
—[The taudriik says, -SMut totedr «m oamel-ndan and 

bnlloek-riden.”] 

* Pinriita adds a laige gnaatity of money.*’ 

s irObssonCI. 808), on the authority of llnhammad of Ncsm, says that the ptmae 

of Jddi bad one flions^ caTalry and five thoussiui mfimtry, and t^ the Saltia, at 
the head of four ihoiiiaad caralry, pot the Indians to fli|hti hilled thdr ehief with an 
anew, and second a considerable booty. He also says (III. 4) that many ganacals 
cf *£ 1 ^ dusatufled with hu biothac GHuytsn-d din, joiniri hu standards in 
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dfispatelied a Mi^^hal armj, under Tdrt&l, to expel him, and as 
the Sult&n irae not able to impose him, he went towards Debli, 
when Tdrt&i crossed the river. The Moghals, when thej heard 
of his flight, returned and pillaged the country round Malikpflr. 

The Sult&n, when he was two or three days distant from 
Dehli, deputed a messenger named 'Ainn>l mulk 4o Sult&n 
Sfaamsn-d din, saying — “ The great have opportnnies of showing 
mercy, since it is evident in our relations with each other, that I 
have come to claim your protection and &vour, and the chances 
are rare of meeting with a person of my rank on whom to bestow 
a kind reception. If the road of friend&ip should be made dear, 
and the ear of brotherhood should listen in our communications 
with each other, and if, in joy and affliction, aid and support be 
mutually afforded, and if our object and desires should be accom- 
plished, when our enemies witness our alliance, the teeth of thdr 
enmity will be blunted.” He then solicited that some spot^ 
might be indicated in which he might reside for a few days. 

As the courage and determination of the Sult&n were noised 
abroad, and his exceeding power and predominance were cele- 
brated throughout the world, Sult&n Shamsu-d din, after receiving 
the message, was engaged ff>r some time in deliberation, reflecting 
upon the importance of the result, alarmed at his proceedings, and 
apprehensive of his attacks. It is sud that he entertmned a design 
against the life of ’Ainu-1 mulk, so that he died ;* but Sult&n 
Shamsu-d din sent an envoy of his own, with presents suited to 
such a distinguished guest, and offered the following subterfhge for 
not according to him the place of residence he desired, namely, 
<* that the climate of these parts is not fevourable, and there is no 
tract suited to the Sult&n ; but thatf if he wished, Shamsu-d 
d!n would fix upon some place near Dehli where the Sult&n 
might take up his abode, and that it would be made over to him 
as soon as it was cleared of rebels and enendes.” 

* Ike .BsiMrtii-f UMt the Haghal word or private dnaaia. 

* Thu gentle indmation ii more Ixddly ezpreaud hy othsn, who detbrn that he 
was aunde^ by the Saltin, bat with vAat olgeot it is iaipoinble to lay. 
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When the Salt&n heard this reply he returned, and reached 
the borders of Bal&la and Mank&la, where from several quarters 
he was joined by his soldiers who had escaped, and by entire 
bands of those who had been wounded by the sword, insomuch 
that his troops amounted to ten thousand men. 

He sent T&ju>d din Malik Khilj to the mountains of Jdd, who 
plundered that tract, and obtained much booty. He sent an 
emissary, also, to ask R&i Kok&r Saknin’s' daughter in marriage. 
The B&i consented, and despatched his son with a force to serve 
under the Sultw, who bestowed upon him the title of Katlagh 
Eh&n.> 

There was a chief, by name Enbdcha, who had the country of 
Sind under his government, and aspired to independence. There 
was enmity between him and B&i Saknin Kok&r. The Sult&n 
despatched an army against Kub&cha, and appointed Uzbek P&i 
to command it. Kub&cha was encamped with twenty thousand 
men on the banka of the Sind, at the distance of a paramng from 
Uchh. Uzbek P&i, at the head of seven thousand men, suddenly 
frUmg upon them by night, routed and dispersed them. Eu- 
b&cha embarked on a boat, and fled to Akar and Bakkar,’ two 
forts on an island, while Uzbek P6i took up his quarters in 
Enb&cha’s camp, captured all those whom he found within its 
precincts, and sent tidings of the victory to the Sult&n, who, 
marching onwards, arrived at the camp in which the tent of 
Enb&cha was pitched. 

Eub&cba afterwards, dying from Akar and Bakkar, proceeded 

< The name u alao ipelt " Sangin” by lome of the antbora who treat of thw 
penod. Hammer caUa him Knkataengin He appeara on the atago eighteen yean 
jffenona m the Xiffti-l where the readmg la '* SarU.” He muat hare bMB a 

OidAhnr, not a B^kar. Aa theae tnbee reside dose to each other, the mm** are fra* 
qnently conftised. — [See aigmi, page 233 ] 

* tide, which signifies in Tnrki the fortunate Hhhn,” was a (kTonrite one 
about this period. We find OgtU bestowing it upon die Athbah Abd Bakr, and 
upon Burik Hkjib The latter reoeiTed firom the Ehalif the title of **Katla|di 
SttUfin,’* whidi OgUi snhsequently bestowed upon Burkk’s son.— Compare D'Ohason'a 
Hist, dt Mcng^ Tom. I. pp. 222, 489 , Tom. III. 181, 182 , and Pnoe, dfadewsM* 
dea Hutoty, YoL II. i^. 427, 488. [See alao aiyre^ page 8fi4.J 

* [See Hote m the Appendu on JalUuod dfn.] 
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to Mult&n. The Salt&n sent an ambassador to him, requiring 
the snirender of Amir E[h4n’s son and daughter, who had 
fled from the battle of the Sind, and had taken shelter at 
Mult4n. Mon^ was also demanded. £ab4cha complied with 
the requisition, delivered up the son and daughter of Amir Kh4n^ 
and sent a laige sum of money for the use of the Sultdn, solicit- 
ing that his territory might not be injtfred. 

When the weather became hot, the Sult&n left TJchh with the 
intention of proceeding through Bal&la and Mank&Ia, to take up 
his summer-quarters in the mountains of Jud, and on his way 
laid siege to the fort of Parsrur,^ where he was wounded in the 
head by an arrow. When the fort was captured, the whole 
garrison was put to the sword He returned from that place, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of the Mughal 
armies in pursuit of him, and as his way led him near Mult4n, 
he sent an envoy to Kubicha to intimate that the Sult&n was 
passing in that direction, and to demand tnbute. Eub&cha 
refused, and assuming an attitude of defiance, advanced to fight 
him. The standards of the Sult&n halted but for a moment, and 
then departed, returning towards Uchh, which also had revolted 
against him. The Sult&n remained before it two days, and after 
setting fire to the city, went towards Sadus&n.* 

Sttl/dn Jaldhi-d din tn Sind 

Fakhru-d din S&l&ri was governor of Sadus&n on the part of 
Kub&cha, and L&chin of Khit&, who was in command of the 
army, went out against Amir Kh&n,’ the leader of the Sult&n’s 
advance guard. L&chin was slain in the action, and Uzbek Kh&n 

^ The onginal has Pasr&war " Both the JdmCn^t iawarihh and the Eawsatu^ 
safd read ** Bisr&m." The Tarlkh-% Alfi has ** Baa/* and Finshta caatioualj giyea 
no name Hammer baa ** Bcsram.** The position, antiqmty, and importance of 
FararOr seem to indicate that as the correct reading 

* The Tdrihh^i Alfi adds, ** which 10 now called Siwist&n ’* It is at present known 
as Sihwkn —See VoL 1. page 401. 

> Thia name is in aome copies read Awar IKh&n," or ** Anwar E3i&a/* and in some 
** Andr Khhn ** Amir Khhn la probable the right reading, and we may consider bun 
to be the same person who was repulsed juat before the action on the Sind, whom 
B*Ohsson cHls *^Orkhkn,*' and whose daughter had fled to the Snlt&n for proteetiom 
Weflnd the same Orkhkn acting a oonqpieuous part mthe aabaeqaeateTentainPttiia, 
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inTested the eity of Sadds&n. '^^eii the Sult&n himself amred, 
Fakhni*d din S^&n presented himself before him in an humble 
posture, with his sword (round his ne<^), md clothed in a 
shroud.^ The Snltin entered the city, and after staying there 
fi>r one month, he conferred an honorary dress upon Fakhru-d din 
Sdldrf, and restored to him the governorship of Saddsdn. 

The Sultdn then went towards Dewal and Darbela, and Jaisi ;* 
the ruler of that country, fled away on a ship, and went in the 
direction of the sea. The Sult&n remained near Dewal and 
Damiila, and sent Kh&s Khdn with an army to pillage Nahr* 
w&la, whence he brought back many captives. 

The Sultan raised a j&mi' masjid at Dewal, on the spot where 
an idol temple stood. While he was engaged in these operations, 
intelligence was received ftom *lr&k, that Sultdn Ohiydsu-d din 
had established himself in that province, and that most of the 
troops who were quartered there were attached to the interests 
of Sult&n JaMlu>d din, luid were anxiously expecting his return. 
It was also represented, that Burdk H&jib was in Kirm&n, and 
had fortified himself in the city of Bardasir. It was also given 
out that the Mughal army was still m pursuit of the Sult&n. He 
accordingly departed from Dewal and Damrila, and went by way 
of Makr&n, but the climate was so very insalubrious that he lost 
the greater part of his army.’ 

^ This was a common mode in the East to imply that one’s life was m another’s 
power. On the Snlthn’s return to Persia, we find his repentant generals going 
through the same emblematic form of contntiou.— See also Bnggs* Ftrt$hta, YoL 
III p 347. 

* This name Is spelt differently by different authors. It is not improbable that 
Jaisi was considered a mere title, and that it was ascribed to the ruler of Dcbal, be- 
cause, at the time of the Arab invasion, Jaisiya, the son of D6hir, was governor of 
that town, through the same kind of ignorance which induced Hfitifi to call the 
ruler of the Punjab in Timor's time, ** Pithaurh,” two hundred years after bis 
decease, and Bashidu-d din and Bin&kati to call Bhri the capital of Oude, three hun- 
dred years after it had ceased to be so Be it remembered these are all eironi of 
fbreign, not local writers 

s D'Ohsson (III. 5) adds that he left Uzbek to govern his possessions in India, and 
Wafia Malik those in Ghor and Ghazna. De Guignes (11. 281) says he loft Pehle- 
van Uzbek and Hassan Carrae, sumamed Ouapka Moulk ” Tne latter*in the end 
expelled Uzbd^ in the year 627, and seized all the possessions which he had in India. 
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When Bar&k H&jib heard of the ^proach of the Snlt&a, he 
sent him many presents, with the expression of his hearty con- 
gratulations, and, on the Sultan's arrirah Bnr&k H&jib solicited 
that he would accept his daughter in marriage. Thu Sult&n 
acceded to the request, and the marriage was celebrated. ' The 
Eotw&l also came forth, and presented the keys of his fort, upon 
which the Sult&n entered it, and remained during the night. 

» * • • « 

8ultdn Jaldlu-d din’s Alim, 

After the lapse of a week, Snlt&n Jal&lu-d din arrived at 
G-hazna, where he was joined by many bodies of his adherents, 
and assumed the pomp and circumstance of a monarch. When 
Yamin Malik heard, in Hindustdn, of the Sult&n’s arrival at 
Ghazna, he hastened to meet him. Aghr&k Malik, also, with an * 
army of Khiljis and Turkom&ns, came from Pesh&war to do him 
homage, and A’zam Malik ^ brought a large force of Ghorians to 
serve under him. In all the troops now at his disposal amounted 
to twenty thousand cavalry. 

The Sult&n went with these large reinforcements to Parw&n, 
on the borders of B&mi&n, where many roads converge. There 
he received intelligence that a body of ten or twelve thousand 
Mughal cavalry had gone in pursuit of him to Ghazna, where, as 
there was no army to oppose them, they had entered the city 
before the inhabitants had received mtelligence of their approach, 
had burned several mosques, massacred all the people they found 
in the lanes and streets, and then continued their pursuit after 
the Sult&n to Parw&n, by way of Kal&waz, staying at Ghazna 
only one day.* 

Their Fate, after de^rting the SuMdn. 

In the action which ensued the Sult&n was victorious, and the 

* Mttltk vas at that time a title between that of Ambr and XXdw, for we find 
Amin promoted to the rank of Mabk, and Jfo/tib to that of Khdn. 

* Thu relates to what occurred prenons to the action on the Sind, but the author 
has deferred the narrative till he could accompany it by a statement the &te the 
SnlUm'a alhee. 
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defeated Mughals returned to Changiz Ehdn in T&lik&n; but 
after the yictory strife arose in the Sult&n’s army, between 
the Ehiljis, Turkom&ns, and Q-horians on one side, and the 
Ehw&rizmians on the other, respecting the division of the 
horses- which had been taken as booty. Aghr&k Malik and A’zam 
Malik went off by way of Peshdwar, with all the Ehiljis, Tur> 
kom&ns, and Ohonans. The Sultan returned to dhazna with 
the Turks and Ehwdrzimians, who all remained true to him.^ 
Aghrdk Malik, A’zam Malik, and the other Khilj, Turkom&n, 
and Ghorian chiefs, went, after first leaving the Sult&n, to Nang- 
neh&r, which was in the fief of A’zam Malik. He entertained 
them all nobly, and treated them with great kindness, until dis- 
gust and hatred arose between Aghrdk Mahk and Koh Jdnd&r, 
one of the Khilj chiefs, who had five or six thousand families 
under him. 

Aghr&k Malik turned his face towards Pesh&war, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, and Eoh J&nd&r cantoned him- 
self at Naugneh&r.* When Saifu-d din Malik had encamped 
only one march distant from Nangneh&r, he sent a messenger to 
A’zam Malik to say ; — “ Between us and you there exist the re- 
lations of fiither and son. I am father and you are son. If yon 
desire to gratify me, do not allow Koh Jdnd&r to remain in your 
territory, nor bestow upon him any tract of land.” A’zam 
Malik said ‘ — “ In this matter it is not expedient that there 
should be any misunderstanding or wrangling between Musul- 
m&ns,” so he went forth with fifty horsemen of his bodyguard to 
SaifU'd din Aghr&k, in order to effect a reconciliation. Saifii-d 
din Aghr&k advanced to meet him, and they sat down together 
to drink. A’zam Malik spoke on the subject of Koh J&nddr, 
and Aghrdk Malik pretended to listen to his persuasions. 
Smftt-d din Aghr&k then rose up suddenly in a state of inebriety, 
mid went towards the camp of Koh J4nd&r, with a few horse- 

> lyoiinon layB that before the battle of the Sind, the Snlt&n wrote urgently to 
bu dwatufted allieo to join him, to which they oonacnted when it was too late. The 
JfiNt. Umv EtU. haa the tame itatement. * S’Ohieon reads “ Bekerhar.” 
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men. Koh J &nd&r, under the impression that he had come on a 
friendlj visit, went out with his sons to meet him, and give him 
an honourable reception, when Aghr&k Malik in his drunkenness 
drew his sword, with the intention of killing £oh, whose at- 
tendants seized the assailant and cut him in pieces. 

When the news of this event reached the camp of Aghr&k 
Malik, his troops suspected that he had been the victim of a plot 
between Koh and A'^zam Malik. In consequence of which, they 
seized A’zam Malik and slew him. They then attacked the 
camp of Koh, and killed him and his sons. Many were slain on 
both sides, and even the women took part in the fi*ay, and lost 
their lives. 

About this time Pakchak and *Al&u-l mulk Sadr were de- 
spatched by order of Ghangiz Kh&n to punish these drunkards. 
Pakchak was the commandant of these Mughals, and ^Al&u-l 
mulk of the infantry, and the residue of those armies of Khiljis, 
Turkom&ns, and Ghorians were all put to the sword and dis- 
persed, within two or three months after they bad deserted 
Sult&n Jal&lu-d din, either in squabbles amongst themselves, or 
by the armies of Ghangiz Khan, so that not a vestige of them 
remained. 

* « « * « 

* Burak Hajth} 

Bur&k H&jib having had some dispute with T&ju-d din 
Karimu-s shark, marched away with his army towards Hin- 
dustan. In the year 619 h., Ghiydsu-d din designed to go to 
F^rs. ♦ * ♦ * When news was received of the arrival of the 
Mughal army, under Tului^ Kh&n, Bur&k H&jib requested 

Ghiy&su-d din to allow him to go to Ispah&n, but he went with 

• 

^ The preTioas hittoiy of this adventurer is given by Rampoldi, Annuli 
mum, Yol VIII. note 69. See also pp 267, 298, and 666 of the same volume. 
Hammer spells the name Borrak, in the Oumaidmaul 

* 2%l6i signiSes in the Mongol language **a mirror,’* and after his death it was for- 
bidden that any other word should be in this sense, except the Turk! one of 
— D'Obsson’s JTwf. Umg., Tom II. p. 60. 
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his tribe (Kar4khit4i) to Hindast&n, by the road of Kirm&n.^ When 
he arriTed at Jdraft and Datydi, the garrison of the fort of Ea- 
wdohir urged Shaj4’a-d din Abd-1 na'im to follow after him, so 
I%uj4’a-d din plundered his camp, and brought back many 
Ehit4i slaves. 

* HindiiBtftn appears to have been a fkTonte retreat of the K&r&khit&lB of Sinn&n. 
A few yean subseqaent to this event, we find one of the snooesson of Bar&k Hhjib 
fleeing to Hinduathn On attaining to yean of discretion, Hijj&j Sulthn proceeded 
to treat hia mother with indignity, and in one of his carouses proposing to her to 
dance before him, the insulted princess justly took offence, And withdrew to the court 
of Ab&ka« The Sult&n, not a little temfied on his part, fled shortly afterwards into 
Hindust&n At the expiration of ten years, followed by a considerable army, raised 
for hiB assistance by the princes of India, he was returning to recover his mhentanoe, 
when he died on the march, in the month of Zi-1 hijja, 670 h *’ — Price's Mahommidtm 
Butofy^ Vol II , p. 434. B'Ohsson says (lY. 92) that he fled to Dehli, and that 
Sulthn Jalhlu-d din Khilji supplied him with an army to recover his possessions. 
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NOTE A. 

The Hindu Kings of Kdhtd. 

Abu Bih4n al Bfruni has the following statement respecting this 
dynasty in his lately discovered Arabic work, entitled Tdr(khu4 
Hind • — 

“ E&bul was formerly governed by princes of Turk lineage. It is 
said that they were originally from Tibet The first of them was 
named Barhtigfn, o o o o ^0 kingdom continued with his 
children for sixty generations. 00000 Th© of them was 
a Eatorm£n, and his mmister was Ealar, a Brdhman. This minister 
was favoured by fortune, and he found in the earth treasures which 
augmented his power. Fortuim at the same time turned her back 
upon his master. The Eatormdn’s thoughts and actions were evil, 
so that many complaints reached the minister, who loaded him with 
chains, and imprisoned him for his correction. In the end the 
minister yielded to the temptation of becoming sole master, and he 
had wealth sufficient to remove all obstacles. So he established 
himself on the throne. After him reigned the Brfihman(s) Samand, 
then Eamlua, then Bhim, then Jaipdl, then Anandpfl, then Narda- 
janpal, who was killed in a.h. 412. His son, Bh(mp41, succeeded 
him, after the lapse of five years, and under him the sovereignty of 
Hind became extmct, and no descendant remained to light a fire on 
the hearth. These princes, notwithstanding the extent of their 
dominions, were endowed with excellent qualities, faithful to their 
engagements, and gracious towards their inferiortu The letter 
which Anandpfl wrote to Amir Mahmud, at the time enmity existed 
between them, is much to be admired. *1 have heard that the 

^ [The i*hryifWM<t, Arehss ei IVtmwi, were publidied hi 1845 ; and this note must 
haye been wiitien bj Sir H. Elliot loon after.] 
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Turks liave invaded jour dominions, and have spread over Ebur&s&n ; 
if you desire it, I will join you with 6,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, 
and 100 elephants, but if you prefer it, I will send my son with 
twice the number. In making this proposal, I do not wish to 
ingratiate myself with you Though I have vanquished you, I do 
not desire that any one else but myself should obtam the ascen- 
dancy.’ This prince was a determined enemy of the Musulmans 
from the time that his son, Nardajanpfl, was taken prisoner ; but his 
son was, on the oontraiy, well-disposed towards them.” 

The publication of this extract by M Beinaud hets excited con- 
siderable discussion, and has given nse to some mgemous remarks 
and comments by those interested in this period of history, in which 
we have a series of names recorded, which add nearly a century to 
the barren annals of India previous to the Muhammadan conquest. 
A paper by Mr E. Thomas, of the Bengal Civil Service, published in 
the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol IX p. 177, is especially 
valuable, as m it he has endeavoured to trace the names of these 
particular kings upon a senes of coins denominated Edjpiit, of the bull 
and horseman type, and hitherto doubtfully ascnbed to periods ex- 
tending from A D. 1000 to 1200. I*shall avail myself freely of his 
remarks, though I am not prepared to coincide m his conclusions, 
for taking into consideration the difficulty of identifying Hindi 
names in Arabic manuscnpts, m which ignorance and carelessness 
give rise to every imaginable kind of error, he has endeavoured to 
correct the Arabic from the unquestionable record of the coins 
themselves, which have hitherto existed without the ascription of a 
kingdom and a date, and ** instead of applying coins to kings, to 
apply the kings to their own coins.” It may easily be supposed 
that this principle gives too great a license to speculation, and it will 
appear m the sequel that very few of the attempted identifications 
can be admitted without question 

Before we examine these names in detail, it will be necessary to 
make a few general remarks on the subject of these Turks, and 
especially respecting Eanak, the most celebrated of them. 

First of all, it admits of great question what particular position in 
the senes of K4bul Turkish kings this Eanak occupied. M. Beinaud 
both m his translation of A1 Blruni in Fragments Arabee, and his 
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Mimoire but VInde, considers him to be the great Eanika or Eonishka 
of the Buddhists, and it is respecting this Eanak that the anecdote is 
related which will be found in this work, Vol. II. p. 10. Mr, 
Thomas, trusting to translations or abstracts of A1 Birdni, makes 
Eanak the last of the Turkish kmgs, and the immediate predecessor 
of the Brahmin Samand ; but as the existence of the great Eanak 
who opposed the B4{ of Eanauj is not to be disputed, he must con- 
sider that the last of the Turks was a second Eanak. 

This point requires further consideration, and we must consider 
what our several authorities say concerning it The passage m the 
first Ime of the extract whidb I have translated thus, ** The Isst of 
them was a Eatormdn,” is m the ongmal Arabic of A1 Biruni — 

which M. Eeinaud translates, '^The last of them (the Turks) was 
Laktouzemdn,’’ which is certainly correct, provided the readmg is 
admitted to be so ,* but Mr. Thomas, after examimng various copies 
of the JdmVu-t tawdrikh and Bindktti — ^the former of which is a 
translation, and the latter an abridgement of A1 Biruni’s account, 
finds great reason to dispute it, and leans altogether to another in- 
terpretation. He finds the following in an excellent Arabic version 
of the cTdmr, m the library of the Eoycd Asiatic Society — 

ifrjj 

and Eanak returned to his country, and he was the last of the 
Eatorm^ kmgs.” 

The corresponding passage in the Persian Jdmf m the British 
Museum is — 

Bindkiti has the following — 

jU ^ j j\ j 

and after him was Eanak, and he was the last of the Eatorm4n 
kings.” 

All the copies of Bindkiti which I have seen concur in this read- 
ing, and of three severed copies of the Persiem Jdmfiht tawdrlTck 
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which I have examined, two are in conformity with the extract given 
above, with the exception of reading Katoriyan for Eatormfin, and a 
third has — 

C* 4)14^ j\ jJiXmaU j\ i\lO 

after J3&deo from among their rulers (ie, of the Indians), one 
was ELanak, and he was the last of the Kayorman kmgs ” 

The omission of all notice of the Kabul Turkish dynasty, and the 
makidg Eanak succeed Basdeo, and the Brahmans succeed Kanak, 
without any notice or allusion to there being intermediate kmgs, is a 
culpable omission on the part of Rashfdu-d din and Bmdkitf The 
making Eanak the last of the Turkish dynasty does not seem au- 
thorized by the only original of A1 Biruni’s Tdrikhu-l Sind which we 
possess, and Bashidu-d din must have had other copies or other 
works to have authorized him to make this statement M. Beinaud 
(Mem SO) considers that he has used some other work of A1 Birdni’s 
which has not come down to us, but this may reasonably be doubted. 

M. Beinaud altogether ignores these readmgs of the manuscripts 
consulted by Mr. Thomas, and merely observes upon them, “ On a 
vu ci-devant, que le vizir de Perse Baschid-eddin, avait, tia'na son 
Histoire des Mongols, mis & contribution un ^nt d’Albyrouny 
autre que celui-ci, et que ne nous est point parvenu. Malheureuse- 
ment, les manuscripts de I’ouvrage de Baschid-ed dm different entre 
eux • au lieu de Laktouzeman, ils portent Katourman, et on ne dis- 
tingue pas bien s’ll s’agit R d’un prince ou d’un pays.” Notwith- 
standmg this, I have been given to understand by those who have 
seen the original manuscript of the Tdrlkkud Hind, that even that 
bears a closer resemblance to Katourman than Laktouzeman ' Takmg 
all circumstances mto consideration, I am disposed to get rid of the 
name of Laktouzeman from the Tdrlkhu-l Sind, and to substitute for 
it, by two slight changes in the onginal, al Katormfin, which repre- 

^ [The name occurs only twice in Eeinaud’s printed extract In the first instance, 
It 18 given as quoted above, but m the second it is U ; Laktiirzamdn. See 
¥ragmmU, p. 135 ] ^ 
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Bents the name of a tribe, or prinoe of that tribe, as well as the name 
of the oonntry in whibh that tnbe resided. I have therefore trans- 
lated the disputed Ime, The last of them was a Eatorm&n.” 

Let us now enter upon some of the considerations which this 
name suggests. 

The Katormdns, or Eators, have hitherto been better known to 
modem than ancient history. We are informed that it was the name 
of one of the tnbes of Edfiristdn,^ and that the ruler of Chitral to 
this day bears the title of Shah Eator,* and I have heard the same 
designation given to the chief of Gilgit. The country of Eator is 
also spoken of by Sadik Isfah&ni, as being the country of the Siyah- 
poshes, or black- vested, on the borders of Eabul * 

These Eators boast still of their Grecian lineage, and their claim 
to this honour is by no means, as many have supposed, of modem 
ongm, attributable to our own enquiries after the descendants of the 
followers of the Macedonian conqueror * 

We find at the period of Timur’s invasion of India, the Eatorians 
making themselves conspicuous for their opposition to that monaiph 
After leaving Inderdb he entered their difficult country by way of 
Eh^wah, and after an expedition of eighteen days reduced them to 
submission. As we thus have proof that this country and people 
were called by the name of Eator at so early a period, it seems pro- 
bable that the Eators whom we read of in Abu-1 Fazl Baihakf are 
no other than the descendants of the dynasty we have been consider- 
ing, and that the Ghaznivide sovereigns organized them among their 
troops, as we know from the Tdrihh-i Tamini that Mahmud was in the 
practice of doing with conquered nations, as exemplified in his treat- 
ment of the Ehiljis, Afghans, and Indians It is evident from the 
extracts given in this work from the Tahakdt’% AJkbaH and the Tdrlhh^i 
Mas'ddi, that a body of Eator troops was kept in pay, and that the 
Tilak mentioned therein was the commander of these foreign troops, 

^ Elphinstono*! ITadul, yol. u pp, 876, 387. 

* Burne’s Bokhara^ yol u. p 209 , and Journal A. S. Bengal^ yol. yu. p 331 

* TakmnMhUbulddn^ p. 127. 

^ [For other references to the Eators, see Thomao'B iVtnsip, I 314 Lassen, Ind 
Alt, III 890, 1176 MobbwCo Narratwo, I. 193. Yigne, Ohasnt, etc , p. 235. 
Trumpp, m Joum B A, 8, xix 1. Jour deo 8av, Yol Y , 1855, where M. Yiy. de 
St. Martin attempts to identify them with the Cadrusii of Pliny YI. xxm.] 
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whi<^ were rated as Indian, he being in one passage Bp<&en of as 
commander of the Indians, m another of the Eator troops. It opens 
a very interesting subject of investigation to enquire if these Eators 
have np memorials of themselves m India. The identity of name 
and the period of the establishment of the Eators m Eumaun appear 
to render it probable that we have in them the descendants of those 
Eators who fought under the banners of the first Mu hamm adan 
conquerors. 

A curious comcidence of names seems worth noticing in this place. 
It will be observed that A1 Biruni makes the Turk kings of Eabul 
corll from the mountams of Tibet, and Grecian and Chinese authors 
concur m saymg that m the first years of the Christian era the 
valley of the Indus and some of the neighbouring countries were 
occupied by a race from Tartary. Ptolemy, Dionysius, and the 
author of the Penplus of the Erythrean Sea, give to the country 
watered by the Lower Indus the name of Indo-Scythia, and Ptolemy 
applies the same name to a country at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Cambay The Chinese wnters inform us that a people of Tatar race 
named Yue-ohi or Tue-tchi crossed the Hmdu-kush, and established 
themselves in Afghanistan. Fa-Hian speaks of these barbarians 
having occupied, long before his visit to India, the provmce of 
Peshawar. 

De Guignes has informed us, after Chinese authors, that the 
nomade race of Yue-tchi, being driven about the year 160 before Christ 
from its original seat m the western provinces of China, by another 
race called Hioung-non, established themselves m Transoxiana, and 
spread over the countries in that neighbourhood. Abel-B^musat and 
Elaproth have also furnished us with further particulars from the 
same sources. We learn that the Yue-tchi took part in the struggle 
which took place between the Greek princes of Bachia and the 
Arsacidan monarchs of Persia, and that they contributed to the down- 
fall of the former. A few years before Christ, the Yue-tchi chief, 
named Ehieou-tsieou-hy, after subjugating the other independent 
rulers of his own tribe, proclaimed himself kmg, and conquered the 
countries situated between the Oxus, Hmdu-kush and Little Tibet. 
His successor, Yan-kao-tohin, penetrated as far as India. 

Some time after, the monarch of the Yue-tchi, whom the Chinese 
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call Ki-to-10| which Klaproth has conyerted into Ghidor, descended 
to the south of the E[indu-kush ‘^in following the yaUey of the 
Indus” (?), and inyaded India on the north. Among other regions 
he reduced the proyinoe of Peshawar , but being himself compelled 
to return westward, left the goyemment of the conquered country 
to his son.^ M. Beinaud is of opinion* that it is to this Ki-to-lo that 
Fa-Hian alludes, when he says, Formerly the kmg of the Tue-tohi, 
leyied a powerful army, mid fiamA to attack the country he was 
anxious to obtam.” 

The conquerors, who remamed in the yalley of Kdbul, recei'X^^ 
the name of the “ Little Yue-tchi,” while the mass of the nation was 
designated the Great Yue-tchi.” In these Little Yue-tchi we haye 
the ancestors of our modem Jats, a subject which I may, perhaps, 
discuss at further length hereafter. 

It is impossible not to be struck here with the comcidence of the 
name of Ki-to-lo with Kitor or Kator, the I and the r being as usual 
conyertible. Here we seem to haye the origin of the name Kitor, 
the establishment of a prmoe of that name between Kabul and the 
Hindu-kush, on the very site of the modem K&hnstan, or land of 
Siy^ -poshes €uid the country of Kitor, according to the authorities 
giyen aboye. It is probable that we are to look to one of his de- 
scendants for the KatormAn, who was the last of the Turkish dynasty ; 
and these united considerations haye combmed to mduce me to adopt 
the readings to which I haye giyen the preference aboye. 

It IS to be obseryed that A1 Biruni asserts the Turkish dynasty of 
Kabul to haye lasted for sixty generations ; but we are not to sup- 
pose that the crown continued in the same family or tribe, but that 
they were members of the great Turkish stem of nations, which 
conyeys no more definite notion than the Scythians of the ancients, 
or the Tartars of the modems. There may haye been Turks of other 
tribes who ruled in the kmgdom, who, whether Sakas, Turushkas, 
Duraris, Yue-tchis, or Kators, would still be classed under the 
generic designation of Turks, as the last of the Turks appears to 
haye reigned about a.d. 850. If we allow fourteen years as the 

^ Nouvmux MeUrngn Attaitgues, Tom. i. p. 223 Laidlay’s IVanalaiton of Fo- 
Stan. Ih&-koui^kty p. 81. TadUam Mutonques d* rAne p. 184. 

> M4movr$ ter p. 83, from which work the preceding abstract of Yne-tchi 

history IS taken. 
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average duration of their reigns, we shall find the period of the 
conquest ooourring about the first year of the era of Our Saviour ; 
and if we allow sixteen years as the average duration, we shall 
exactly bring it to the period of the downfall of the Greoo-Baotrian 
Empire in 125 before Ohnst. 

Here, then, there is reason to suppose that the first monarch of 
the Turkish dynasty must have been the subverter of the Grecian 
Empire in the East. He is called by A1 Biruni “Barhtigin;” 
tigin being a common Turkish ajfi&x, signifying “the brave,” as 
Alp-tigm, Subuk-tigfn M. Eemaud conjectures that Barh or Barha 
answers, probably, to the word pharahataaga^ which Lassen and Wil- 
son have read on certain Greco-Barbarian coins, and to be the same 
name which the Greeks have converted into Phraates and Phraoites.^ 
A1 Biruni informs us that the names of these princes were recorded 
on a piece of silk, which was found in the fort of Nagarkot, when it 
was taken by the Muhammadans , but that circumstances prevented 
his fulfillmg his anxious desire to examine it. 

A1 Biruni mentions that Eanak was of the number of these kings, 
and that he founded the Vihar, or Buddhist monastery at Peshdwar, 
called after his name even in A1 Biruni’s time, and which, probably, 
occupied the site of the present conspicuous building, called the 
Gor-khattri, at the eastern entrance of that town The romantic 
anecdote which he relates of him, and which, probably, has little 
foundation m truth, will be found among the extracts translated 
from the Tdrikhu4 JSind, in this volume 

M. Eeinaud considers this Kanak to have reigned a little prior to 
the commencement of our era, and to be the same as the Kanika or 
Nika of Fa-Hian, the Eamshka of Hiuen-thsang and the Eajd- 
tarangini and the Eanerkes of the Greco-Barbanan coins, and 
General A. Cunningham has formed the same opmion independently 
with reference to the two first identifications, considering the same 
monarch to be the Kanika of the Chinese, and the Eanaksen &om 
whom many Bdjpdt families trace their Imeage.* 

According to Hiuen-thsang, Kanika or Kanishka reigned over 

^ Mdmoxre mr VInd$^ p. 78. 

* Mim wrVInde^ p* 73, Thomas’ iVinssp, Index “Eamshka,” /omt. Aa, 
Soe , Vol. xxuL 
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the whole valley of EUMbnl, the provinoe of Peeh&war, the Fanjdb, 
and Kashmir. He orossed the Hindu-kush and Himalaya, and 
subjected Takh&rist&n and Little Tibet. He received the title of 
the Lord of Jambu-dwfpa, which is eqmvalent to “ The Paramount 
of all IndieL*’ He was a long time a stranger to the* dogmas of 
Buddhism, and despised the law; until, by chance, he was con- 
verted to that faith, and became one of its most zealous disciples 
and promoters. 

The same Chinese author states that he reigned four hundred years 
after the death of Buddha, which, as it occurred 644 years before our 
era, would bring it to more than a century before Christ , but as ho 
expresses his dates in round numbers, we cannot rely much upon 
his precision. We may with more probability look for it a century 
later, if, at least, he be the same as Kanerkes, for among the coins 
and other objects bearing his name, which were found m the tope of 
Manikyala, and which would appear to indicate that that monument 
was constructed under the reign of that prince, certain Boman 
medals were also found of the period of Octavius and Antony 
extending to as low as 3^ b o ^ 

The Yue-tchi evidently established themselves in Kabul subse- 
quent to the reign of Kamshka, and probably not long after, for 
Fa-Hian, about the year 400 a.d., speaks of their occupation of that 
vaUey, as if it were a transaction of no recent date. If we assign to 
Ki-to-lo the date of a.d. 200, we shall have nearly seven hundred 
years from the first to the last of the Katormdn dynasty, during 
which, probably, other families and other tribes may have inter- 
mediately occupied the throne, without entirely subverting the right 
of the Tue-tchi conquerors of the valley. 

The statement of A1 Birunf, respectmg the occupation of K4bul 
by the Turks, is in stnct conformity with Bildduri and Tabari, and 
with the brief notices which the other early Arabic historians and 
geographers have given us respecting that city. They couple it, 
however, with the ounous announcement of an occupation divided 
between the dominant Turks and subject Hmdds. Mr. E. Thomas 

^ M. Baoul-Rochette, Journal des Savants^ ann. 1836, p. 70 [Thomas* lymufp, 
1. 150, and Index, t. Mamky&la.] 
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has oonsidered this subjeot at considerable length in another ezodlent 
paper by him, on the Goins of the Ghaznivides.^ 

The first in order is Mas’ddi, who visited the valley of the Indus 
in 303 A.H.= 915 a.d. He says nothing of the political and religious 
revolution v^oh we have been considering, by which Brahmans had 
been substituted for Buddhist Turks. On the contrary, he designates 
the prince who reigned at Kabul by the same title as he held when 
the Arabs penetrated for the first time mto those regions. 

Istahkrf, who wrote withm six years after Mas’udi travelled m 
Lidii^ says : — 

J (Jij^ 

E4bul has a castle celebrated for its strength, accessible only 
by one road. In it there are Musulmans, and it has a town, in 
which are infidels from Hmd.” 

Ibn Houkal began his travels m 33 1 a,h. = 942 A.D., and wrote an 
account of them thirty-five years later. He follows his predecessor 
implicitly in the main points, but respecting the occupants of the 
town, the Bodleian copy vanes* from the Lucknow one, which bears 
the name of Ashkdlu-l Btldd^ In the former, Hindu infidels” is 
converted mto Infidels and Jews.” The latter reads 

lyl ^ 

The statement ofAl Birfini, in his JKdn&n % Ma'aUdlf written less 
than a century after this, is — 

Here there is no specification respecting the different occupancy of 
the castle and town, but nothing to impugn the correctness of what 
is asserted by Istakhrf and Ibn Haukal. There is no occasion to 

^ Jourtud of the Boyal Attaite 8oe%et$ff vol. iz. p. 267. 


’ Ibtd, p. 286 , 
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quote any of the later geographere, who add nothing to oar informa- 
ticKa, and are oareless as well as oonfused in their statements. 

Before oonolnding this subject of the Turkish ocoupation of 
Kdbul, the statement of Ibn Khallik^ should be noticed, who states 
in his artide on Ya’kdb bin Lais,” that EL&bul, m the times of 
that prince, was inhabited by a Turkish race who appertained 
to a tribe called DurdrL This name is new, and the assertion would 
authorise us to conclude that in his time the Turks were still pre- 
dominant, though that fact would scarcely seem consistent with 
what we shall have to advance under Kamliia. It is possible that 
the term Durari may have connection with Barra, a hill pass, and that 
allusion may be to the country to the north of K&bul, just m the 
same way as m modem times the inhabitants of those same tracts 
are styled m K&.bul “ Kohistanfs,” or hill-men. 

It does not appear when the city was either first or finally subdued 
by the Muhammadans. It is evident, however, that the first inroads 
were not followed by permanent occupation, and that there was no 
entire subversion of the native dynasty till the Ghaznmde dynasly 
rose to power. 

The first invasion we read of was in the time of ’Abdu-lldi, 
governor of Trdk, on the part of the Khalif ’Usm^. He was 
directed by the Khalif to send an emissary to explore the provmoes 
of Hmd, and notwithstanding a discouraging report, ’Abdu-lla 
ordered the country of Sijistan to be invaded by one of his cousins, 

’ Abdu-r Eahman, sou of Samra. ’Abdu-r Eahman advanced to the 
oily of Zaranj, and besieged the Marzaban, or Persian governor, m 
his palace, on the festival of the Td. The governor solicited peace, 
^ and submitted to pay a tribute of two millions of dirham a and two 
thousand slaves. After that, ’Abdu-r Bahmdn subdued the country 
between fiaranj and Kish, which was then styled Indian territory, 
and the tract between Ar-Bukhaj (Arachosia) and the pro\ ince of 
B&war — in which latter country he attacked the idolaters in the 
mountain of Zur, who sued for peace ; and though he had with him 
8,000 men, the booly acquired during this incursion was so great, that 
each man received four thousand pieces of silver as his share. Their 
idol of Zur was of gold, and its eyes were two rubies. The zealous 
Musulm^ cut off its hand and plucked out its eyes, and then 
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remarked to the Marzal^&DL how powerless was his idol ^'to do 
either good or evil.” In the same expedition, Bust was taken. 
After this, ’Abda-rBahm4n adyanoed to Zdbul, and afterwards, in 
the time of Mu’dwiya, to Kdbul.^ The year m which this inroad was 
made is not mentioned, but as ’Abd-uUa was removed from his 
government in 36 A.H., we may consider it to have taken place about 
the year 35. 

In the year 44 a.h. Muhallab ibn Abd Sufra, whose army chiefly 
consisted of the tribe of Azd, which was very powerful m Ehur&s&n, 
and contributed largely to the downfall of the Ummayides — advanced 
on the Indian frontier as far as Banna (Banu) and Alahwdz [or 
“Alahwar** =Lahore?] two places situated between Kabul and MulUn. 
Finshta makes him penetrate as far as Multdn, and opens his history 
by saymg he was the first chieftain who spread the banners of the true 
faith on the plains of Hmd. He says he plundered the country and 
brought back to the head-quarters of the army at Khurdsan many 
prisoners who were compelled to become converts to the faith. 
Muhallab had been detached from the main army which had invaded 

^ Biltduri, quoted in Mmotre^ p 17S, and in Getehtehim dtr Chahfmj Yol, i. 
Anliang, p x. Tatjuma^i JPutuhdt of Ahmad bin *Asmi End — [I have found two 
Persian extracts from the Futuhdt of Ahmad among the papers. They are diort 
and important, so I give translations — Bd ] 

Conqwat of iftjtstdn by *Abdu~r Jiahmdn Samrat under the Khaltf ’ Umdn , — 
*Abdu-llah, son of *Amir, wrote for his nephew on the father’s side, ’Abdu-r Rabm&n 
Samrat bm Jandab bin ’Abd Shamsh bm ’Abd Sinhf, and having fitted out an army 
for him, sent him to Sijist&n. ’Abdu-r Bahmfin led his forces to Zaranj. The 
people of the city offered battle, and a fierce fight ensued between the opposing 
parties The city was taken, and the Musulmkiis obtained great spoil, carrying off 
many captives from Sijist&n, and incalculable wealth. ’Abdu-r Bahmfin then marched 
to subdue Ehbul 

Conqueet of When ’Abdu-r Bahmfin came in sight of E&bul, the ruler of* 

the place (E&bul Shhh], who was lame, was m the city. He came out and fought 
sevei^ engagements with the Musulm&ns, but retreated into the city, an^ came forth 
no more ’Abdu-r Rahm&n besieged it, and remained seated before it, fightmg with 
the garrison for a whole year. He and his soldiers had to endure many hardships 
during the siege, but at length they earned the place by assault , and when they 
entered it, they put the fightmg men to the sword, and made the women and 
children pnsoners. E&bul Sh&h was taken captive, and brought before ’Abdu-r 
Rahmkn , but when he was ordered to be beheaded he turned Muhammadan, and 
repeated the creed. ’Abdu-r Rahm&n treated him with honour and kindness The 
plunder and the captives which had been taken m Ekbnl, Zannj, and Sijistkn, was 
collected, and a fifth portion was set apart and sent to ’Abdu-Uah bm ’Amir, with a 
Tsport of the conquest of Bijist&n and KkbuL] 
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E&bul from Merv, nnder ’Abdu-r Babmdn bin Shimar, and had made 
oonverts of twelve thousand persons. Muhallab subsequently made 
himself conspicuous as governor of Alahw^, and exterminator of the 
Azrakian insurgents, and as a traitor to his master, ’Abdu-llah ibn 
Zubair, the Ehalif of Meoca. He was the ancestor of those chiefs, 
who, under the name of Muhallabis, often occur in the history of the 
later members of the TJmmaya family, until they were nearly exter- 
minated at Eanddbil in lOl Gildemeister doubts the truth of 
this expedition, as Sijistan had not yet been conquered, but he 
forgets that the Musulmans did not penetrate to India through 
Sijistan, but through Kdbul. 

In Biladuri’s account of this interesting expedition, there is a 
curious relation which must not be altogether omitted. He informs us 
that in the country of Efkan, Muhallab encountered eighteen Turks, 
mounted on horses with their tails cut As they were all killed 
fighting, Muhallab attributed the activity and valour of 
barbarians” to the fact of their horses’ tails being out ''Upon 
which he ordered his own horses’ tails to be docked , and he was the 
first amongst the Musulm&us who adopted the practice.”* 

About the same time, ’Abb4d, the son of Ziy&d, made an moursion 
on the frontier of India, by way of Sijistan. He went through 
Budb&r to the Hmdmand (Helmand), and after staying at Eish, he 
crossed the desert, and reached Eandahar. Although the country 
was conquered, many Musulm^s lost their lives in this expedition. * 

Bildduri informs us that under the ELhilafat of Mu’awiya, ’Abdu-r 
Bahm4n, son of Samrah, penetrated to the city of Eabul, and obtained 
possession of it after a month’s siege. He conquered also the circum- 
jacent countries, especially Ar-Bukhaj (Arachosia). The king of 
E4bul made an appeal to the warriors of India, and the Musulm&is 
were driven out of Edbul. He recovered all the other conquered 
countries, and advanced as far as Bust, but on the approach of another 

1 Brpentt JBlmaem Sutona San^cmwttj ann. 101. 

< Bil&durf, see Vel i p. 116. Bnggs, Ikruhia^ yol. i p 4. The Chinese 
anthonties seem to allude to this expedition. eoneemant Ua Chtnota^ Tom. 

XT. p. 474. See also Tom. xn. p 372-d. Hammer, OmakUaaal dir LihinAmhn^ 
abungm^ toL li. p 9. 

* Biliiduri, ut Buprh. Weil, OewhtehU dir yol. i, p. 292. 
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Mnsulmfin amy, he submitted, and engaged to pay an annuid 
tribute.* 

The Kabulis subsequently profited by the contests which dis- 
tracted the Khildfat, and the tribute was withheld ; but in 64 
A.H. = 683-4 A.D. *Abdu-l ’aziz, the governor of Sistdn, declared 
war against the king of K4bul, and in the combat which took place, 
that kmg was defeated and killed. The war continued under his 
successor, and he was compelled to submit to the payment of tribute, 
but whenever opportunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the 
Kdbulis to recover their lost independence.* 

Amongst the earhest attempts against Kdbul may be noticed that 
of *Abdu-llah, governor of Sistdn, in 78 a h =697-8 a d , or accord- 
ing to some, in the following year. When he arrived at Nimroz, 
Hajjaj desired him not to linger m Sistin, but to march without delay 
towards Edbul to enforce the payment of the tribute from Banbal, 
to which that chief had agreed , and ordered him peremptorily not to 
return until he had subjugated the whole province. Banbal retiring 
before his assailant, detached troops to their rear and blocking up 
the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat, and in this situation 
exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, ’Abdu-llah was com- 
pelled to purchase the liberation of himself and followers for a 
ransom of seven hundred thousand dirhams * 

To wipe out the disgrace which the Muhammadan arms had sus- 
tained, ’Abdu-r Bahmdn bin Muhammad bm Asha’s, was despatched to 
K4bul by the famous Hajjdj in 81 a h =700-1 a n. , * or in the preceding 
year, according to some authors, he was sent at the head of forty thou- 
sand men into Sist&n, and havmg there united to his own troops the 
troops of the provmce, marched wilhout delay against the pnnce of 
Elabul. ’Abdu-r Bahman returned to Sfstan laden with booty, but 
incurred the displeasure of Hajj^j by not remammg to secure his 
conquest Exasperated by a threat of supersession, he determined to 
cany his arms against his master, and, m order to strengthen his 
power, concluded a treaty with the enemies of his faith, in which it was 

^ M^nowe 9urVInd$^ p. 179. > Mmowe sur Vlnde, p. 178. 

> Tdrlkh Ann 68, p m Muhammad. See the extracts from that work in 
a subsequent volume of this compilation. Pnce’s Mahommedan YoL i«. p. 454. 

^ M4m tur p 179, Weil, 0$$ehtehte der Chaltf$n^ Tom L p 449, 

Ockley’s Btstory of the Saraeeni, [82 a.h ] Bohn’s Edit, p 490. 
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stipulated that if Ms expedition should be attended with sucoess, 
Banbal should be absolved from every species of tribute, provided the 
latter should agree to afford him an asylum in the event of failure. 
After many vicissitudes of fortune, ’Abdu-r Bahman was at last com- 
pelled to seek the protection of his ally, who, after treating him for 
some time with kmdness and hospitality, was at last seduced by the 
promises or by the threats of Hajj&j to deliver up Ms guest. *Abdu-r 
Rahm^ frustrated the vindictive designs of his enemy by throwmg 
himself down from a precipice while he was on his way — a h 84:.' 

The interest wMch tMs contest excited throughout the Khildfat 
seems to have invested the Prince of Kdbul with a fictitious 
oelebnty, insomuch that he is the hero of many Arab stories of 
the holy wars on the frontiers of Hind. Nevertheless there is no 
oertamty as to the proper mode of speUing the name. The various 
readings of the European authors who have noticed him show how 
little the orthography is settled. Ookley * calls him “ Zentil Weil,* 
*‘Zenbil,” Eeinaud,* “Eatbyl” and ‘‘Zenbyl.” Wilson,® '*Eateil, 
Batpeil, Batbal, Bantal, Zantil — ^veuiations easily accounted for by 
the nature of the Persian letters” E. Thomas,® ‘‘Eatpil,” Price,^ 
‘‘Eeteil,” “Eatteil,” or ^‘Eetpeil”® 

Price observes that the name bespeaks him to be either a Tartar 
or Hmdd, and that the real name might perhaps have been Vittel, 
still common among the Hindus Wilson considers it as a genuine 
Indian appellation ; Eatn4-p41a or Eutun-pal.® 

' Pnoe*8 Kahtmmedan Sutory^ Vol. i pp 455-463. 

* History of ih$ Saracens^ Bohn’s Edit , p, 490. 

* Ghsehtehte der Ckahfen^ i pp 449, 461 

* M4mowo Mur VInde, pp 71, 72, and 178. ^ Anana Anitqua, p. 133 

* Journal of the Royal Astatic Society^ Yol xu. p. 344. 

^ Retrospect of Makommedan Histofy^ Yol i , pp 454*5. 

* [The Mujmalu-t Taw&rikh (Pans MS. p. 274), says — 

«The kings of E&hnl and Sind are called Bathil ” Ibn Xhnrdkdba (Oxford MS 
P* 26), haa Jjj j d. 

Meynard [Joum. Ajuatiyue^ 1865, p 251), renders ^^Le ro% de Sisidn Rcihil'* 
MasMdf (Pans Ed. ii. p 87), has ^^Zenbil qu est restd oommnn jnsqu’ & oe jour.” 
The yanons readings of the JdmCuJ HMydt have been noticed m a preyions page, 

tffprd, 178 ] 

* Anana Ant p. 188. 

TOl. u. 
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Mas’iidf, an his chapter in the Mwr'Uj\ which is consecrated to 
Ihe kings of Syria, makes mention of a prince who reigned in the 
Talley of the Indus, and who after having subjugated Eastern Persia, 
advanced to the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The name of 
this prmce was Banbal, under one of its various modifications, and 
he adds that the name formed in his time the designation of the 
indigenous princes of the country, and he calls the Buddhist princes 
of K4biil by this epithet, which he makes common to alL In this 
he 18 borne out by Tabari, and M. Bemaud is induced therefore to 
consider the word significative.^ But it is not improbable that this 
assertion arises from the ignorance of the Muhammadans, and that 
they were ready to apply all the stones relating to the border 
chiefs of India to that one who had obtained the greatest noto- 
riety with historians by his transactions with the generals of the 
Ehilafat, just as thd Hadika Sandi speaks of JaipAl bemg the king 
of India in the time of BahrAm, and BLatiff speaks of B4i Pithaur4 
as the same even m the time of Timur. 

The Hxkdydt ascribes the name to a contemporary of 

Ya’kdb Lais, which would make him one hundred and sixty years 
later than the invader of Syna, a long time for a title to have 
remained attached to a succession of petty chiefs. Moreover, at one 
time we find him ruler in Smd, at another in Kabul, though at the 
period spoken of those countries were not united under one dominion. 

Khaki Shirazi says • — In the year twenty-two the provinoeF^*^ 
Sijistdn was conquered for ’Umar-bin Khattab, by the hands of ’Amru 
bm al Tamimi , and m the same year Makran was subdued by 
Abdu-Uah bm ’Abdu-Usdi Andn, who marched against it from 
Kirman. The ruler of that provmce, whose name m the language 
of the country was Zambil, was also ruler of Sind, and was killed.” 

In the opemng of the history of Mas’ud the Ghaznivide, by 
Abd-lFazl Baihaki, reference is made to the Palace of Banbal, 
where it certainly seems to apply to an individual rather than a class.* 

The Banbal of whom we have been spet&ing as the opponent, 

^ M4m Mir Vlnde^ p. 178. 

* [Tabari, the Mujmal, and Maa'ddi are all clear aa to the import of the name, and 
Its me as a dynastic ro^ title. Weil says it is ** a general name for the long ot 
the Turkomans, but more especially for the prince of Khbnl and the territories 
between Hir&t and Khbiil* — OMchxMtf p. 449.’’] 
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ally, protector, and betrayer of ’ Abdu-r Bahm4n, must have been one 
of the Turkish dynaely of Kdbul, of the Buddhist persuasion. We 
find, from the Arabic histories of the period, that some of his relatives 
stiU held dominion in Transoxiana, though the relationship was pro- 
bably rather that of tribe than family. If the family had been Hindd 
rather than Turkish, Ban-bal, “ strong in battle,” would have been 
sufficiently significative to render that the most likely readmg of this 
disputed name. The probable prevfldence, however, of the language 
of the Hindus in these parts might still have encouraged the use of 
the terms, notwithstanding that the Brahmans had not yet attained 
their supremacy. 

In 107 A.H =726-6 a d , under the KhiMfat of Bhsh^m, part of 
the dominions of Kdbul was taken, but the capture of the town itself 
is not noticed ^ 

The lieutenants of the Khalifs A1 Mahdf and Ar Bashfd took 
tribute from the Banbid of Sijistdn, proportioned to the strength or 
weakness of that prince, and named governors to the countries where 
Isl&m prevailed — ^a h 168-193=a.d. 776-809 When Al M4mun 
was made governor of Khuras4n, he demanded double tribute. He 
took Kdbul, and the king submitted, and professed Islam. An 
agent on the part of Mamiin resided m that city, and a post was 
established which enabled Al M^TniiTi to procure from it fresh 
myrobalans.’ 

After 'vve read nothmg of Edbul till the time of the Safiandes 
— ^A H. 256=a.d. 868-9.® In the succeedmg year* Ya’kub Lais took 
Edbul, and made its pnnce a prisoner The king of Ar Bukhaj 
was put to death, and its inhabitants forced to embrace Isldm. 
Ta’kub returned to his capital loaded with booty, and carrying with 
him the heads of three kings, and many statues of Indian divinities, 
which were amongst the booty, were sent to Baghddd for presentation 
to the Ehalif.® 

This Muhammadan conquest appears to have been more durable 

^ Gladwin’s Ayin Akberi, Yol u p 209 Pnoe's Jfahominedan Etitory^ YoL i, 
p 567 * Bil&dnri, quoted in the aur Vlnda^ p ISO-T 

® Hiatonti priorum ragum Faraarum^ etc , p 19 * TabakdU% Nda%rL 

^ Ibn Asir, KUdbu-i and Ibn KhaUikdn, quoted in ifdrfi. fur PJnda^ 

p. 209. 
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than the preoeding ones, for we find ooins of Ta*kiib straok at 
Panjshlr, to the north-east of Edbnl, in the years 260 and 261 h.^ 

By referring to the passages given above from the geographers, 
we shall learn the state of the ooonpanoy of Edbi:d from the time of 
the Saff&rides to that of the Ghaznivides, which commenced, as early 
as the time of Alptigin, acoordmg to the statement of Abh-1 Fazl, 
and it is probably to his time that the story related by Al-Biriini 
refers, where he states that when the Espehbed^ or general-m-ohief, had 
the gates of E4biil opened to him, the inhabitants imposed upon him 
the condition not to eat cow’s flesh or indulge in unnatural crimes.’ 
Neither condition is strictly observed by the modem occupants. 

We will now proceed to examme more particularly the attempted 
identification of the several names of this senes of Kabul kings — 


Turks 

Kamlu. 

Barhiagin. 

Bhim. 

Kanak 

Jaipdl I 

Katormdn. 

AnandpdL 

« o o 

Jaipdl n. 

Brahmans 

Bhimpdl. 

Kalar 

o o 

Sdmand. 



Barlixgkn has been already sufficiently remarked upon. 

Kanah — Katorrndnm — ^Both these names have also been the subject 
of extended remarks. It will be observed that all the authoritieB 
quoted above from the original, make Kanak the last of the Turks, 
excepting only the T6.r\khuA Mtnd, which makes him only one, and 
the most famous one of the middle series of the Turkish kings for 
sixty generations. Allowing that Kanak is Kanishka, for which 
ample ground has already been advanced, this becomes impossible, 
and we must fall back upon the better authonty of the Tdrikhu-I 
Sind, and consider the Katorm&i or Laktuzam&n as the last In 
the more modem narratives of Bashidu-d din and Bin&iti we 
must place a full stop after ** Kanak returned to his country.” Then 
proceed, ^'the last of the kings was the Katormdu.” This requires 

^ Fnebn Stimmartieh$ Vitbtrsieht, etc., and BtdMin d$ VAeadirm^ Tom. x. p. 81. 

* Kiwwn mr Vhid§y p. 246. 
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no violent alteration of the text. Indeed the mere omisHion of 
from the Arabio, and ^ from the Persian reconciles everything, 
and this last omission is actually made in the British Museum MS. 

The writers themselves knew little of the state of the case, and 
wished merely to translate A1 Bir dnf, who knew well enough what he 
was writmg. For instance, BmAkiti wishmg to reduce the narrative 
of the Jiimt’, makes it appear that Ujen was the predecessor of 
Kanak. Haidar Bdzf, again, among the names of the illustnouB 
kings of India who succeeded Basdeo (here meant not for him of 
Kanauj, but the great Krishna) mentions Aijun and Jasand (the 
former being manifestly the famous hero of the Mahd-lMrdta^ and 
the latter Jarasandha), and after him came Kanak, Chand.” This, 
thorough indifference to correct chronology, enables us to see that by 
Ujen is meant Ai^un, the senior of Kanak by several centuries. 
Mr, Thomas is persuaded that to this Kanak, the last of the Turks, 
are to be ascribed the corns which bear the name of Sn Yanka Deva 
“of the elephant-and-lion type of coin, which preceded the bull- 
and-horsemon money introduced by the Brahmans. The similitude 
of names and the needful correspondence of all available evidence 
are surely* sufficient to authorise our mdicatmg Yanka Deva” as the 
Kanak above mentioned. This is by no means admissible, and he 
has himself since found that the real reading on the coin is “Yarka,” 
and has, consequently, altogether abandoned this speculation.' 

Kalar “ is, we have little doubt, the Sydlapati of our coins. 
There is less difference in sound between SyAla and Kalar than 
would at first be imagmed , so that if our translator, A1 Bfruni, 
wrote his Arabic version from oral tradition, this slight change in 
the initial pronunciation of the name would be fairly probable.” 
This is carrying speculation to on extreme, and there is no warrant 
whatever for the presumed identification. 

> [Ifr. Thomas, who might naturally desire to reply to these early criticisms 
on his confessedly uutiatory essay on the coins m question, agrees with me m 
thinking that Sir H. EUiot's text should he preserved intact in the present pub- 
lication, without comment or oontroversy on his part. This kmd of knowledge is 
happily progressive, and many yahd advances may be admitted to have been made 
between the theories of 1847 and 1868, without compromising the original author, 
or his censor of days gone by. Many of the objections here advanced have already 
been answered, in anticipation, by Mr. Thomas, m his edition of JBuayi 

(London, 1868}, an extract from which will be found below (p« 428).] 
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It is to be observed that the Tawdrikh and its followers 

omit all notioe of Ealar, malring S&mand the immediate snooessor 
of E^anak. 

The Syffla or Sydl-pati (ttot^ in Qreek), of whom so many ooins 
are found in Afgh&nist&n, was probably a leader, and, perhaps, even 
the progenitor of the Syfl Jdts of Jhang Syfl and other looalitiea in 
the Panj&b. 

Samand — Ooins of Samanta, or Samanta Deva, are found in great 
profusion not only in Afgh^nisMn, but throughout the Punjab and 
the whole of Northern India, and one haR even been found in the 
province of Posen.' Mr. Thomas is of opimon that this is owing 
to his having called in the corns of his Buddhist predecessors, in 
order to give prevalence to his own creed of Brahmanism by the 
substitution of the buU-and-horseman type for that of the elephant- 
and-lion, which is considered emblematio of Buddhism,* but this 
supposition seems defeated by the fact of our findmg Samanta coins 
with the elephant also upon them The name of this reviver of the 
old &ith became so celebrated, that we find it upon the coins of his 
successors, extending even down to the Muhammadan conquest of 
Dehli, in 1192 A.D., and the corns of Bd£ Pithaura. 

Professor Wilson attributed these corns to a B^jpdt prince, who 
lived many years afterwards. M. Bemaud never hesitated to 
recognize m these medals the name of the kmg of Edbul, and his 
opinion was confirmed by the examination which M. Adnen de 
Longpener made of them.* 

It may be considered presumption to oppose such an array of 
authority in favour of this identification, but, nevertheless, I hesitate 
to concur in it without more cogent arguments than those that have 
yet been adduced. Puttmg aside the improbabihty that one man’s 
name should be stamped on a series of coins, extending through more 
than two centimes, sometimes in supercession, and sometimes in con- 
junction with, that of the reigning monarch — and that, too, even in 
the case of the later Ghaznivides — ^there seems so obvious a solution 

' M. Longpener in Fitagm$wU Arab$i $t Inmans, p 223. 

* JwnuU JSoifal Anatie SoetH^^ rol. ix. p 181. 

* M^re 9ur rinde, p 212. Journal Aatttftquej Peb 184^, p 192, and la- 
ments Arabea et p 219. 
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of ibis oontinuanoe of a Eongle namo^ that it requires &r less boldness 
to adopt this simple explanation, than to seek grounds for establishixig 
a position which, from its many improbabilities, is always open to 
question. It may, perhaps, be admitted that the ooins which bear 
the simple name of Sri Samant Deva are to be referred to the Samand 
of Abd BihAn ; but even that admission is oj>en to objection, there 
being a double mis-spellmg in the name, for m the former we have 
a short a instead of a broad one, and a t instead of a d} 

It appears to me, then, that Samonta, whenever it is found with 
another name, is throughout merely a title, meaning the warrior, 
the hero, the preux ehwaUer, the leader of an army, the Amir , and 
that after bemg used concurrently with Sri Hamir on the later 
Ghaznivide corns, it was by the early Ghorian monarchs altogether 
displaced by that more appropriate title. 

At this latter period the prevalence of the title of Samant is 
obvious from its frequent use by the bard Ghand, who has celebrated 
the exploits of Bai Pithaura, and his three hundred Samants, or 
stalwart kmghts. 

Kamlina, — ^Mr. Thomas wishes to appropriate to this monarch a 
medal bearing the legend of Khvadavayalea or Khedmayaka, while he 
confesses that even to liberal ears these names are not qmte 
accordant in sound. He then seeks to justify the appropriation by 
mutations, blots, or intermixture of letters.* We must reject this, it 
bemg not worthy of the least credit , and the discovery of the name 
of Eamlua in another history sets the question at rest, and establishes 
the correctness of A1 Biruni. 

This discovery is m other respects important, as enablmg us to fix 
a synchronism by which we may conjecture the periods of the 
other monarchs of this dynasty. In one of the stones translated 
from the Jdm%^ud it will be found that he was a contem- 

porary of ’Amrii Lais, who reigned between 265-287 a.h.= 878-900 
A.i>. Eamlda is there called the B4i of Hmdustdn, and he must have 
ruled sometime withm this penod. 

If we admit that these names represent a continuous series of 

^ [Longp4ner reads the name with a long d^Sdmanta, See H^aymentt Arabea 
et Bnrmut 221^223.] 

s Jour, JR. A. ix. p. 180. * See attpra^ p. 172 
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suooeBsive monaTchs, and not rather those who alone were oonspionons, 
we shall have to place the oommenoement of Kamlua’s reign as late 
as possible within the twenty-two years above-named For we must 
connect it with another synchronism which we obtain from the same 
Jdmi*u*I Sikdydt, wherem we learn that Mahmud was only fourteen 
years old when the defeat of Jaapdl occurred near the miraculous 
fountain, which — as he died in a.h. 421,' when he was sixty-three 
years old — reduces that date to 372 a.h., or 982-3 a.d., fifteen years 
before the death of Subuktigfn. 

Jaipdl died m 1002 a.d., and it is evident from the statement in 
the Tdrkkh-x Tamini, that he was then a very old man. He had opposed 
Subukiigin, while yet that warrior was only general of Alptigfn, 
and therefore before 976 a d , makmg his reign at least a quarter of a 
century. If we assume that Kamlua’s reign commenced in 890 a.I) , 
being about the middle of that of ’Amru Lais, we shall have to 
divide the period extending from 890 to 1002 a.d., between the 
reigns of Eamlua, Bhfm and Jaip41, being an average of thirty-seven 
years for each, which seems much too long But as there is no dis- 
putmg the dates, we must admit the long duration of 112 years for 
only three reigns, or admit that the names of unimportant monardis 
have been omitted, just as in the case of the Turkish series, of 
which only Eonak is mentioned, between the first and last of the 
dynasty. 

In the same way, between Ealar and Samand, and S4mand and 
Eamlua — ^there may have been other omissions, and even long inter- 
regna of Muhammadan supremacy, and we may thus throw back 
the period of the Brahmanicsd revolution to on earlier date than has 
yet been conjectured. It must be confessed this would relieve us of 
some difficulties, and enable us to dispose of other names of this 
series, of which we have mcidental notice elsewhere as, for 
instance, in the Satru-l Mulitk, where we meet with the name of 
Lomak. 

Syala, Ehedavayaka, Yarka, and even Banbal may have been 
individuals of the EAbul series, either Turk or Hmdu, though not 
honoured with distinct mention by Abu Bih4n. Numismatists, 

' April, 1080. See the uuMsnptlon oo hie tomb in Thornton’s GazetU$r of ihs 
Omntnoi rnffaemt to Indta, toL l p. 200, [and Joum. B, A, A, XTU. p. 161.] 
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indeed, ate now bo oertain ihat these coins do belong to the K&bul 
senes, and trace with such confidence the relative antiquity of each 
extant medal from the difference in devices and execution, that we 
may readily concede the point to such able and expenenced enquirers. 
All that IS required is that there should be no unnatural foromg to 
suit preconceived theories. • 

Mr. Thomas has conjectured on other grounds that the acces- 
sion of Samand occurred m 935 a.d.,^ but his computation does 
not rest on any such specific dates as the two mentioned above, 
and he considers that, under any circumstances, it is imperfect, 
and that ''the utmost the materials at our command enable us 
to assert with any degree of certainty is that Syala’s usurpation took 
place early m the tenth century but even this certamty is dispelled 
by the establishment of the fact that Kamlua was, unquestionably, a 
contemporary of ’Amru Lais. Altogether, we may consider the sub- 
version of the Turk by the Brahman dynasty to have occurred about 
850 A.I)., shortly before its capture by Ta’kub Lais , and as it appears 
from the Arab geographers that Musulm&ns held the castle, it is 
evident that the Brahmans were only occasionally dominant, and did 
not hold their power without long and frequent mterruptions. 

BMm , — The corns of Bhfm are found m Kdbulistan, but are 
seldom, if ever, met with in India. There is no reason to doubt that 
this is the same Bhim as the Sri Bhim Leva of the buU-and-horse- 
man senes, and this is the only one of which the identification can 
be admitted without question. 

M. Beinaud considers that this Bhfm is the one mentioned by ’TTtbi 
and Pinshta as the founder of Nagarkot,* but there is more 
reason to believe the hero of the Mahd-lhdrata to be the one 
indicated. 

Jatpdl L — It is strange that no corns of Jaip£l are found. Finshta 
calls him the son of Ishipdl,’ and distmotly avers that he was a 
Bndiman, and Bfrunf also includes him in that dynasty ; but the 
introduction of the term Pal, which is now contmued to the close of 
the dynasty, might incline us to suppose that a new family had com- 

^ Journal Soyal AHaitc Somiy, yol. ix. p. 179. 

* Mimo%r$ iur rind$^ p. 257. 

* [Bngg^ translation says "Hulptd,” but the hthographed text has "Ishfp&L'*] 
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rnenoed. This seems in other respects not improbable, for in the 
opening of the TArUch-i Tamini we find Jaip&l’s western border 
extended no farther than LamgliAn, K&bul being already in posses- 
sion of Subnktigfn. It seems probable, therefore, that the suooession 
of the real Edbnl sovereigns ceased with Bhim, and that the king o^ 
Northern India succeeded to the paramouiit sovereigniy which, as far 
as the Muhammadans were concerned, had hitherto been held by the 
ruler of E4buL It is a mistake to suppose that Jaipal was king of 
Dehli. It does not appear that any such place existed in his time, 
and Abu-1 Pid4’s determination of its latitude and longitude on the 
authority of the KdnAn-i MaB^Adi is a misquotation, which it is of 
importance to correct, for there is nowhere mention of Dehli either 
in that work or m the Tdrihhu4 Hind* The principal places of his 
residence appear to have been Lahore, Bhera, and Waihmd ; and 
it may be doubted if any of these places, except perhaps the last, had 
been held by the kings of Edbul. 

The assertion that he was a Brahman probably arises from 
ignorance on the part of Finshta. A1 Bfnini is not specific m his 
statement that he was a Brahman, but merely includes him in the 
dynasty which commenced with a Brahman, and he may no more 
have been really of that caste than were the Bahmanf sovereigns of 
the Dekhm, though they were called after one. The term Brahman, 
m the conception of a Musulman, might merely imply that he 
mai n t ained the doctrines of that frith, and from his position was 
its staunchest defender and champion. There seems ground to 
suppose he must have been a Bajput, and some reasons have been 
assigned in the note on Mahmdd’s invasion for considering him a 
Bhatti 

Anandpdl — Mr, Thomas observes' that the coins of Anandpdl 
are common, and are plentiful m the Panjdb and the northern parts 
of the Oanges Duab. But these are evidently to be referred to the 
monarch of Delhi, who lived a century and a half later, and we 
have to deal with Anandp&l not Anangp£[. ’Utbi calls him Andpfl. 

JatpAl IL — ^This is not the name given by A1 Bfrdni, where it 
appears more like Tardijanbdl, and in the other authors who men- 
tion him it goes through various forms. Tadan Jaipti, Nanduwa 
^ Jour, M, A, iz. p. 121, [and later, JPirimop*i EtMy#, u S80.] 
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Jaipfl, Turn JaipfiL, Farou Jaip£l, Kardajanpfla, NiranjanpflyTaBdar 
Jaapdl, and many more.^ The latest reading proposed by M. Beinand 
is Trilochan Pfl, after the ‘‘three-eyed” Siva. Persian authors 
generally oall him Nabira Jaip&l, or the grandson of Jaip^, and in 
that relationship no doubt he stood to the first Jaipdl. Henoe Dow 
calls him “ Pitterugepdl.” The real name was, perhaps, Pur Jaipal, 
or Jaip41 junior, Jaip&L the son or grandson. A1 Bfruni tells us that 
his father Anandpdl was an mveterate enemy of the Musulm^ 
from the time that Pur Jaipal was taken prisoner, but Fur JaipAL 
himself was well disposed towards them. 

According to ’Utbi we find him holding dommion as far eastward 
as Kanauj and the Bdhib, respecting which the note on the mnth and 
twelfth expeditions of Mahmud may be consulted. The same author 
mentions another son of Anandpal, by the name of Brahman P£l, 
who is probably a different one 

Abu Efhdn informs us that he was killed m 412 a.h =1021-2 
A.D. It does not appear exactly when he began to reign, but he 
certainly opposed Mahmud during the Kanauj campaign in 409 h. 

Bh!m Pdl — In him we have the last of the dynasty of Kabul and 
Northern India. As he is mentioned by Abd Bihan, he must have 
succeeded to some remnant of his father’s domains , but it does not 
appear that m his time he contested the advance of the Muham- 
madans, though before he ascended the throne we find him taking an 
active part in defending his father’s dommions, imder the name 
of Nidar Bhfm, “ Bhfm the Dauntless ”* 

From his letter to Chand Bai, which is recorded by ’TJtbi, it 
would appear that he yras inclined to peaceful counsels, and that 
bitter experience had taught hun the hopelessness of contending with 
his relentless and sanguinary rivals.* 

From a statement in the Tdrkkhu-l JSvndy we may infer that his 
capital was B^ri, to the east of Kanauj. 

Neither of Bhim Pal, nor of any other of the Pdl family, are any 
coins extant- 

Bhim Pdl survived his father five years, and died, therefore, in 
417 A.H , the eventful year of the capture and plunder of Somndt. 
Haidar Bdzi gives nme years as the period of his reign. 

^ [See pp. 45-47.] * [Supra, p. 88 ] * [Supra, p, 48 ] 
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NOTE B. 

Hxtraci of Mr. Thomao^ JEB^tum of JPrinstjfi Ussays, (1858. Fol. I 
p, 331), referred to %npage 9 Buprii. 

“Before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to make some 
observations in referenoe to an original suggestion of my own, that 
the Srf Hamirah, on the reverse of the immediately succeeding 
Moslem corns, was designed to convey the title of the spiritual 
representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, embodied for the 
time bemg in the Khalif of Baghddd. Sir H. M Blhot, placmg 
himsdf under the gmdance of Capt. Cunningham, has contested 
this inference. I am not only prepared to concede the fact that 
Muhammad bin Sdm uses this term in connection with his own 
name on the lower Kanauj coins, but I can supply further mdepen- 
dent evidence, that my opponents could not then cite agamst me, in 
the association of this title with the name of the early Sultans of 
Dehli in the Fdlam Inscription (1333 Vikramaditya) ; but, on the 
other hand, I can claim a still more definite support in an item of 
testimony contnbuted by the consecutive suite of the selfsame fabric 
of coins, where the (JiamWaK) is replaced by the word 

{Khalifa). As far as I have yet been able to ascertam, this transition 
fret takes place on the money of ’Alau-d din Mas’ud (639-644 a.h.) , 
and here, again, I can afford, in all frankness, to cite further data 
that may eventually bear against myself,^ recording that this 
reverse of Sri Khalifa is combined in other cases with a broken 
obverse legend of . . . • . . which, being inteipreted to 

stand for the Amiru-l Mkmxnin of the Arabic system, may either be 
accepted as the Sanskrit counterpart legend of Altamsh’s anonymous 
coins in the Persian character,”^ or be converted into a possible argu- 
ment against my theory, if supposed to represent the independent 
spiritual supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultdns of Dehli ; which 
last assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the present 
state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised respecting 
the conventional acceptance of the Sri Samcmta J)eva of the coins as 
an historical, rather than an individually titular, impress, I have 
always been fully prepared to recognize the linguistic value of the 
^ Psthtn Soltlkiu of Dihli, by Ed. Thomai. London, Weriheuner, 1847 ; p 17* 
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word Samanta, and yet claim to retain the Sri Samanta Leva — which 
comes down to ns, in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on 
so many mint issues — as an independent name or ti£le, to which 
some special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate on whose money 
it appears And such a decision, in parallel apposition to the succes- 
sion of the titles of Srk Hamira and Khalifa^ just noticed, would 
seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replacement of this same 
legend of Sri Samanta Leva on the local coins of Ch^d Deva, by 
the style and title of the Moslem suzeram, to whom that rdja had 
eventually to concede allegiance. 

The two classes of coins to which 1 allude may, for the moment, be 
exemplified, the one m the type given in < Anana Antiqua,’ xix. 16 , 
the other in pi. xxvi. fig. 31, Vol i ^PrimepJ 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more perfect 
specimens, will be found to bear the l^nds* Obv. ^ 

Ebv. ^ — ^while the latter will be seen to 

display an obverse epigraph of ^ with a 

reverse similar to the last 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect ortho- 
graphy, the name of Shamsu-d dfn Altamsh — ^whose other corns, of 
but little varied lype, have a similarly outlmed name, with the 
Moslem Sri Hdtnirah on the reverse. 


NOTE C. 

The Jltetortane of the Ohammdee 

The contents of this volume relate more especially to the history 
of the Ghaznivides. It therefore seems expedient to take a genend 
review of the authors who have particularly treated of that dynasty. 

First in order comes ’Utbf, who has already been sufficiently 
noticed. It may be remarked generally that he is deficient in dates, 
and, though the chief and earliest authority on all which relates to 
the early invasions of India, he evidently had no personal knowledge 
of that country, a drcumstanoe which of course greatly detracts 
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from His Talue. He is fuller in the reign of Subuktigin and the 
transaotions in Turkistdn than any of his successors. 

Thirty years later comes Ab&-1 Fazl BailuJcf, of whose Yoluminous 
and important work only a portion has come down to us. 

After an interval of more than two centuries follows the JSffidmu-t 
Tawdrikh, composed in 674 h , about a century after the extmction 
of the dynasty. The short notice which this work devotes to the 
Ghaznivides has been translated as an extract from that work, but 
it is of little authority, and confuses dates irremediably towards the 
dose of the dynasiy, in which the transactions were carried on too 
far eastward to be within the foreign ken of Ihe author. Indeed 
he confesses that he knows nothing of their successors, the Ghorians, 
beyond the names of three of their kings. 

The next, but after a period of two hundred years from ’Utbi is the 
TahakdUt Nd%vn^ the chief value of which is that it quotes the lost 
volumes of Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki. It is for this reason, however, 
greatly to be regretted, especially as he is one of the earliest 
Muhammadan authors who wrote in India, that his notice of 
Mahmdd’s reign is so very curt ; for it is that in which we most feel 
the want of Baihaki’s familiar gossipmg narrative. It is true he is 
quoted m the Jdmi^u-l Sikdydt^ Tdrkkh~% Gmhday Rdutatu-9 Safd^ and 
Ftnshta: yet it may be doubted if any except the author of the first 
ever saw his Tdrikh~i Ndsiri, which is mentioned by name in the 
Tahakdt In some of the other Ghaznivide reigns, this work differs 
fixim others, as will be seen from the passages which are extracted m 
the article TabakIt-i NIsibi m this volume 
The great copyist and extractor, Rashfdu-d din, follows after the 
lapse of about twenty years. In his JdmJCu-t Tawdrkkh, he follows 
’Utbi implicitly, as far as the Tamini extends, taking out not only his 
facts, but giving a literal translation of that work, even to the 
images and similes. So little does he attempt to improve upon the 
Taminiy that he even leaves out the important expedition to 
Somn&t, which was imdertaken after the close of that work. This 
resource fails him altogether in the later reigns, which are conse- 
quently very unsatisfactorily disposed of in the Jdmt'u-t Tawdrikh} 
About twenty years later follows the Tdrikh-% Ou%ida of Hamdu-lla 
^ [See an article by Miyor Lees, m /our. E. A, d'., YoL m. N.S., 1868.] 
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Mustatifi — although he mentioiis the Mahdmdt of Ab^ Nasr MiskA’ti, 
and the Mujidladdt of Abd-1 Fazl Baihakf, he does not appear to have 
read them * at least he gives no information derived from them, and 
altogether his account of Mahmud's reign is very meagre. He 
mentions the names of the towns taken by him, omitting, however, 
all notice of Somndt, and without stating the dates of their capture. 
He is BO often quoted by Mlrkhond, Khondamir, and Firishta, that 
he has had more credit than he deserves in this portion of his 
universal histoiy. 

After a long interval of about a century, we have Mirkhond, who 
in his Eausuitu-a 8afd has given us the first detailed account of the 
histoiy of the Ghaznmdes. It is founded in the early portion upon 
the Tamini, but in later reigns rests upon some other authoritieB 
which are not quoted. Those which are mentioned, as the iTdwi 
and Omkda, are too meagre to have furnished the fuller information 
found m the Rausuitu-a Safd. This portion has been translated by 
F. Wilken into Latm, and published with the original text at Berlin 
in 1832, under the title of Mtaiorta Gaanevidarum. He has added 
in footnotes passages from Finshta and Haidar Bazf, where the 
details are more complete than in the Raustatu-a Safd, Haidar Bdzf, 
however, is no ongmal authority. 1 have found all the passages, 
except two, quoted by Wilken to be word for word the same as the 
TdHJch-t Alfk^ even where other authorities are quoted, as Ibn Asir, 
Ibn Kasfr, and Hafiz Abru. The chief omission to be noted in 
Mirkhond’s account is that of the expeditions to India intervening 
between those of Kanauj and Somnat, and the attack upon the J&ts 
of Jud after Mahmud’s return from SomnAt. 

Mirkhond is followed by his nephew Khondamfr in the Khuldaatyrl 
Akhhdr and the SahiJm-a Sxya/r, The former has been translated 
by Price with additions from Finshta, and from the latter a trans- 
lation will be found m a later volume of this work. He follows the 
Rawtaia-a Safd closely, and has no new authonties, omittmg some 
passages, but dealing more copiously with the biographies of cotem- 
porary poets and ministers. Altogether, Mirkhond’s narrative is 
preferable, and in this, as well as in many other portions of his 
history Khondamfr might have saved himself the trouble of attempt- 
ing to rival his imcle* 
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Hie next authority of any value is the Tdrikh-i Alfi. Like as in 
other portions of that work, it vs, m the history of the Ghaznivides, 
also somewhat defioient in connexion, and troublesome, from adopt- 
ing a new era , but. altogether, it is copious and correct ’Utbf and 
Mirkhond are the chief authorities of the Tdrikh-i Alfi^ but something 
is added from the less known histones, which have already been 
mentioned as bemg quoted at second hand by Haidar Bdzi. It is to 
be regretted that Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki is not amongst them. Here also 
we have no detailed account of the Indian expeditions between those 
of Eanauj and Somndt, and that to ThAnesar is not mentioned. 

NizAmu-d din Ahmad, in his Talahdt-t Akhari, gives a succinct 
account of the history of the Ghazmvides, and is particular in 
mentiomng his dates. He notices very cursorily the events in 
TurkistAn, SistAn, and ’IrAk, confining his attention principally to 
what related to India. In his work we, for the first time, find 
mention of several expeditions to India, which are passed over by 
his predecessors , and it is, therefore, to be regretted that he does 
not signify on what authority he relates them. The only probable 
source, among those mentioned as his general authorities, is the 
ZawvA Ahhhdr, NizAmu-d din is followed closely by Finshta. 

’Abdu-1 EAdir, in his Tdrikh-% Baddiini, follows NizAmu-d din im- 
plicitly , but, m order to show the variations, he occasionally quotes 
the N%%dinu-t Tawdrikh, and the Luhhu-t Tawdrikh He adds, also, 
some verses of poets who were contemporary wiih the Ghazmvides. 

The Muniakhahthi Tawdrikh of EhAki ShirAzi is very brief, and 
scarcely deserves notice. It chiefly follows the Jffahibu^a Styar. 

We next come to the history of Finshta, which gives the most 
complete and detailed account which we have of the Ghazmvides. 
Dr. Bird complains of the author’s ignorance of the geography of 
Upper India , but he has exhibited no more than his predecessors, 
and in one or two instances attempts corrections. His chief resource 
is the Tahakdt-% Akharif but he has also used the Tdrikh-% YamkfA^ the 
Tdrikh-% OwMa^ the BmisAtu-i Safd^ and the Habihu-s Styar. Some 
of the other works which he quotes there is reason to believe he 
never saw. The translation by Briggs is generally correct and 
faithful m this portion, and there are no omissions in it of any great 
consequence. 
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The Khuldiatu-i TawdrM disousses this histoiy in a peculiar 
fashion of its own. It omits all notice of transactions on the 
frontiers of Persia and Turkistan, and confines itself solely to India, 
insomuch that it leaves ot^t whole reigns m which the sovereign had 
no connection with India : and, in consequence, preposterously con- 
fines the whole number of reigns to seven only. There is no other 
novelty in this chapter, except that it substitutes two new readings 
of places, which if they are derived from the history of Mahmfid by 
’Unsuri, which is quoted in the preface, may be considered authentia 
These are all the authorities which it seems necessary to notioe, 
as all the subsequent ones follow in the wake of Firishta. Abu-1 
Fidi, Ibn Shuhna, Ibn Asir, Ibn Kasir, Nikbi, and LAri, have 
had all that is valuable in them extracted by the diligence of Euro- 
pean authors, who have tramslated, abridged, or commented on the 
reigns of the Ghassnivides. The Turkish histones of the period, 
such as the Nakhhatu-t ToMdrikht and the work of Munajjim Bdshf, 
wo may fairly presume to have been exhausted by the industry of 
Hammer-Furgstedl amongst the fourteen different histones which he 
quotes as authorities upon Mahmdd’s reign — so that the only hope 
now left us for ascertaining any new fact with respect to the history 
of the Ghaznivides is in the recovery of the missmg volumes of 
Memoirs, which wo know to have been wntten by contemporary 
wnters, and to have been in existence less than two centunes ago — 
such as those of Abu-1 Fazl Baihakf, Abu Nasr Mishkanf, and Mulla 
Muhammad Ghaznawi. The Makdmdt of Abu Nazr Mishkatl^ 
(Mishkan!) is mentioned by Finshta (Briggs I. 32 and 97), and 
the same author is referred to in Wilken (Gasnevidarum, p. 189). 
Finshta quotes from him the anecdote about Mas’fid, which has 
been given from the Tdbahdt-% Ndstri {supra, p 271), and which 
is there also attnbuted to Abu Nasr Mishkin, The Tdrikh-% Mulla 
Muhammad OhamawS. is mentioned by ’Abdu-r Bahman,who wrote 
the M%T-dHA Asrdr and Mas^Mi, m Jahangir’s time. The 

author was contemporary with Sultdn Mahmud, of whom his work is 
said to give an ample account. 

^ [In Bnggi’ translation, the name is wntten “ Mnkutty.’*] 
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NOTE D. 

Mahmiid^M Expe^tum to India. 

The times, plaoes, and numbers of Mahmiid’s expeditions to India 
have offered great difficulties to those who have dealt with the his- 
toxy of that ferocious and insatiable conqueror. We look m vain 
for any enquiry on the subject from the native historians of this 
period, who, in their ignorance of Upper India, enter names and 
years without the scruples and hesitations which a better knowledge 
or a more critical spirit, would have induced. 

It is only when European authors begm to discuss the matter that 
we are taught how many difficulties there are to solve, how many 
places to identify, how many names to restore. Those who 
have added most to our knowledge of this period, and have 
occasionally mterspersed their narratives or notes with illustrative 
comments, and who will be quoted m the course of this Note, may 
be thus named m the order of their publications — D’Herbelot,' 
De Guigues,* Hunt (?),• Dow,* De Saoy,* Mill,® Wilson,^ Audiffret,® 
Eampoldi,® Briggs,*® Wilken,** Bitter,** Bird,*® Hammer-Purgstdl,** 
Elphinstone,*® and Beinaud.*® It is needless to mention Gibbon, 
Malcolm, Condor, Gleig, Murray, and others, whose works, however 
useful, are mere copies and abstracts of others, and add nothing to 
our previous information. 

It has been usual to consider the number of MahmM’s ei^editions 

^ BthltotMpm OnmtdU^ Art. Mahmoud Pans, 1697. 

* Htitoirs QknkraU dea Huna, Tom II Pans, 1766. 

^ Madam Unwaraal Mutoryf Yols II. and III London, 1766. 

I Statary af Bwdooatany Yol I. London, 1768 

^ Notteaa at Bxtratta dea Manuaeryataf Tom lY. Pans, 1798-9 

* Hiatory of Brtttah India, Yol. II. London, 1818 ^ Ihid, 1840. 

^ Bioyraphie UntvaraaUa, Art, ** Mahmoud *’ Tom. XXYI. Pans, 1820. 

* Annah Muatdmant, Yol YI Milan, 1823 

^ History of tha Mahom. Fowar m India, Yol. I. London, 1829. 

Hutona Oaanavidarum Berohni, 1882 

Bta JBrdhmda von Aatan, Yol lY Part 1. Berhn, 1886. 

History of Oiyardt London, 1886. 

Jahrhuehar dor Litaratur, No 78. Wien, and Oamaldaaaal dor JUbana^ 
haachrotbimgm,^ o\.iy. Leipaig, 1887. 

History of India, Yol 1 London, 1848 

M Mamnra attr Vlnda m the Mimnras da VlnaMut^ Tom. XYIII. Paru, 1849. 
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to India to be twelve. The first authority for this number is 
Nizdmu-d din Ahmad in the Tahakdt-% Akhari ; and as Dow has also 
numbered them as twelve, most English authors following him as 
the standard, have entertained the same persuasion. But it is 
curious to observe that, while Niz&mu-d din mentions that there 
were altogether twelve, in recording them seriatim, he enumerates 
no less than sixteen , and Dow, while he marginally notes twelve, 
records no less than fifteen difihrent invasions. Even Elphinstone, 
though he notes twelve, records more. The JSThuldsiUu-t TawdrUh 
gives twelve, and confines itself to that number, or in reality only 
to eleven, as by some mistake an expedition to Kashmir and EfiLinjar 
are placed in one year, and the tenth expedition is omitted. The 
Akhhdr-t Muhahhat follows it in both errors. I will not attempt to 
maintain this established number of expeditions, but will consider 
them m the actual order of their occurrence. 

First Expedition — Frontier Towns, a h. 390 (1000 a.d.)— Niz4mu-d 
din Ahmad and Einshta mention that about the year 890 H. Mahmdd 
marched in the direction of India, and, after takmg many forts and 
provinces, and establishing his own governors in them, he returned 
to Ohazni. This rests solely on the authority of these two authors, 
and is not supported by the Tdrikh FamM ; but there is no improba- 
bility in the statement. 

It was to have been expected that Mahmud, after establishmg 
himself on the throne of Ghazni, would have embraced the first 
opportunity of invading India , for, while yet a prince, he had seen 
how easily the hardy warriors of Zabulist&n had overcome the more 
effeminate sons of India. His father Subuktigin is described in the 
Taminl as making several attacks upon the country of Hmd, inde- 
pendent of the three which are more specifically mentioned, the 
scene of which was Eusdar and Lamglrin. Even during the fifteen 
yeaxB of Alptigin’s reign, Subuktigin is represented by Unshta in 
an untranslated passage to have made frequent attacks upon India, 
and even to have penetrated as far as Sodra on the Chin^b, where 
he demolished idols in celebration of Mahmud’s birth, which, 
as it occurred on the date of the prophet’s birth, Subuktigin 
was anxious that it should be illustrated by an event similar 
to the destruction of the idols in the palace of the Persian king 
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by an earthquake, on the day of the prophet’a birth. In the words 
oi thB 

4)\Sk3 ||llia Jl^ 

Near the Lamgh&i Talley two actions were fought, or more pro- 
bably in the valley of Jaldlabad, for as the plural, Lamgh&udt, is fre- 
quently used, there seems reason to believe that the valley to the 
south as well as the north of the K&bul nver was included in that 
province. The first action fought m this neighbourhood was brought 
to a conclusion by the effect of the miraouloos fountcdn or stream in 
the hiU of Ghuzak, which emitted storms, thunder, and cold, when- 
ever some impurity was cast into it. A more particular account of 
this will be found m the extracts from the Tamlni and the Jdmi*u4 
JBikdydt ^ 

What could have given rise to this extraordinary story is not easy 
to conceive, and no one has attempted an explanation The most 
probable solution seems to be that a snow-storm came on, and not 
only harassed but alarmed the Hindus, who had never witnessed 
such a thing before , for it is quite compatible with probabihty that 
although the Lamghandt were then included m the country of Hind, 
yet that the soldiers, who, for the most part, came from the more 
eastern provmoes, might never have seen a fall of snow. It is to be 
observed that the TahalcdU% Akhark expressly says that Jaipdl and 
the Hindus were unaccustomed to the coUj and that was the reason 
why they suffered more than the Musulm&is. It may fairly be 
surmised, then, that the snow and frost totally paralysed the Hmdu 
warriors, and were felt as grievously by them as, nine centuries 
afterwards, by Indian and British troops combmed, when they sus- 
tained the most grievous disaster that has ever befallen our nation. 
It IS an extraordinary coincidence that the very scene of this first 
and last defeat of an Indian army was the same — ^what wonder if 
the cause also did not differ ? 

The minds of the natives of India would naturally have tried 
to account for such a supernatural phenomenon as a fSedl of snow, 
and superstition was at hand to render her assistance. 


^ [Supra, pp. 20 and 182.] 
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There was a stone, celebrated amongst the Turkish nations, whiob 
liad the peonliar property of causing rain, and haiL, and snow* and 
excessive cold, and violent tempests, if the possessor, after repeating 
the name of God, and breathing upon it, threw it into the water. 
This stone is called the “ Tedeh,” or “ Jedeh.” The first stone of 
the kind was said to have been given to Japhet by Noah, to whom 
the secret was disclosed by GUbnel. The stone came into the 
possession of Turk, the eldest son of Japhet, and in an action which 
was fought between him and his nephew, for the possession of the 
stone, the latter was kiUed ; and, as he was the father of the Turko- 
mins, this stone is said to be the cause of the unceasing enmity 
between that tribe and the Turks. Subsequently, the art of using 
this stone was more generally disseminated, and occasioned magidans 
to be generally called yedehehis ; ’’ and we have frequent mention 
of its use in Mongol history for purposes similar to those for which 
we suppose it to have been applied on the present occasion. As early 
as the year 2634 before our era, we find the following statement in a 
quotation by M. Klaproth, to prove the antiquity of the compass 
among the Chinese : ** Tohi-yeou raised a thidc fog, in order that by 
means of the darkness he might spread confusion in the enemy’s 
army. But Hiuan-yuan constructed a chariot for indioatmg the 
south, in order to distinguish the four cardmal points.”^ 

In an action between the Mongols and Chmese, with respect to 
the latter, Bash(du-d dfn says In consequence of the arts of the 
magician, the Chinese felt, in the middle of summer, a temperature 
which they had never experienced, even in winter, and were para- 
lysed.” Bergman says that the stone used at present among the 
nomadic nations is the Bezoar. MeotJO Polo, also, speaking of a 
country not far from the confines of India, says: — ‘*When the 
Oarannas wish to overrun the country and rob it, they, by their 
enchantment and diabolical agency, cause the day to become dark, so 
that you can see to little or no distance.” In the mountains between 
Kashmir and Tibet, there is a lake, into which, if ammal flesh is 
thrown, we are informed by Abu-1 Fazl, that a storm of snow or 
ram will arise. There is said to be a similar one at D&nagh&n, in 

' Z$itr$ d Jf. A. Humboldt iur r%nvmtion do lu Souuok Pans, 1SS6 , sad Hr. 
Danes, m the Brttuk Annual for 1887. 
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Tabaristdii, and Zakariya Eazwlni mentionB one near Ghaznf, which 
no doubt, the one alluded to in Subuktigfn’s battle with Jaipfl. 
Altogether, we may consider Jaipdl’s army to have been surprised 
and paralyzed by a snow-storm, and that superstition ascribed the 
unusual visitation to the Yedeh” stone.^ 

Second £!sepedttton. — Peshdtffor — Wd^tnd. a.h. 891~2 — Mahmdd 
left Ghazni in Shaww^, 391 h., and a severe action took place on 
the 8th of Muharram, 392, at Peshawar, in which he was completely 
victorious, and Jaipal and fifteen of his principal chiefs and relations 
were taken prisoners, after the loss of 5000 men« 

He is then represented by all the later authorities to have marched 
firom Peshdwar to Batinda, and mvested it. Elphinstone observes 
that Batinda is beyond the Sutlej, ** and seems formerly to have 
been a place of more consequence than its situation in a sort of 
desert would promise It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the 
residence of the Eaj4 of Lahore, alternately with the capitiJ, from 
which he took this name. As the battle of Pesh&war was on the 
27th of November, Mahmud would reach Batinda towards the end 
of the cold season, when the rivers of the Panjdb, though not all 
fordable, would offer little obstruction to cavalry.” Dr Bird also 
speaks of Batinda as being in the most easterly and inaccessible part 
of the Panj£b kingdom, and following the Tahakdt~% Akhari and 
Finshta, says that Jaipfl used to reside there. The latter mdeed 
says he resided there for the convenimice of opposing the Muham- 
madans — ^whidh is an absurdity, if we are to understand the most 
eastern city of his dominions. Bampoldi, with his usual confusion 
of names and places, makes his residence Mult&n. 

All these difficulties about MahmM’s movements are at once 
obviated by correcting the reading, and rej'eoting Batinda altogether. 
The real name is Bihand or Waihind, as is plainly indicated m the 
TaminL* It was a place of considerable importance, on the western 

^ Bespecting this stone and these fountains, farther information may be ohtamed 
by referring to Beigman, Nomadteehe Stretfemen unter dm Ktdmukm^ Th lu. p 188. 
Miles, Shqfrat fd Atrak, pp. 24, 26, 66. Oladwm’s Ayem A^deree, Yol. II. p. 184. 
Mdreo Polo, Murray's EcL, p. 221. Modem Ummml VoL IV. p 417. 

D*OhsBQn, Htsioiro deo MongoU, Tom. II. p. 615. KhMoaiu-i Tawdrihh, Art. 
<<Hnm&yan.” MtrAM J»t%ldh, Art <*Tedek.’* Aodru-l BOdd and Bahru-lBulddn, 
Art. <<GhajEni.” 

* [Ibn Asir gives the name of the place correctly as ** 'Vraihand.*'J 
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bank of the Indius, abont fifteen miles aboTe Attook, on the old high 
road from Lflliore to Pesh&war, and only three xnardhes from the 
latter. It was the oapital of Eastern Elandah^r, and is noticed by 
Birfinf, Baihakf, and Abii-1 Fid&, from which latter author we 
leam that its foundation is attributed to Alexander the Great. The 
name is now Hund, and while I was in the neighbourhood I could 
not find that even any first syllable was ever added to it, either by 
natives or strangers. 

By the capture of Waihind, Mahmud’s progress becomes easy and 
natural, and instead of having to cross and recross several foaming 
streams and marching through a hostile and difficult country, he has 
not yet crossed even the Indus. 

Thwd Expedition. — Bhera {BMtia). a.h 395 (1004-5 a.d.) — ^After 
a rest of three years, durmg which attention was occupied by afbirs 
m the west, we find Mahmud returning to India to take the city of 
Bhateea (Briggs), Battea (Dow), Bhatfa (Elphinstone), Bhdtnah 
(Bird), Bahadiyah ( Univ Hut ), Bhadiyah (Bampoldi), Bahatia (S. de 
Sacy), Hebath (D’Herbelot),^ Bihatia (Hammer-Purgstall). Bnggs 
says he has failed in fixing the position of this place. Elphinstone 
says, a dependency of Lahore, at the southern side of Multw ” 
Bird says it is now called Bhatnir, situated on the northern extremity 
of the Bikanir desert. Eeinaud says it is to the south-east of Mult^, 
and in the middle of an and country, apparently on the testimony of 
’IJtbi, but he makes no such assertion. Hammer-Purgstall conceives 
it to be the present BahAwalpdr. But how could a ^pendency of 
J'4hore be on the southern side of Mult^, itself mdependent? 
How could Mahmud advance over all the Panjdb rivers to attack 
a city in a desert ? Or Bahdwalpdr, leaving a country full of hostile 
and martial populations in his rear ? How could Biji Bdi, deserting 
his fort, take post m a wood on the Indus,” as Firishta says, if 
Bh&tfa were on the other side of the Sutlej ? or how could he take 
refuge on the top of some hills,” as ’Utbi says, when there are no 
hills within a hundred and twenty miles from eithef place ? 

Here i^in we must correct the reading, and all becomes explica- 
ble and easy. The real name of the place is Bhera. It lies on the 

> D*Herbelot in one part of hia article on Mahmtid apeaka of hia denying 
immenae plunder from Baarea, the atrongeat fort m India. 
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left bank ot the JaQam, tmdet the Salt range. It bean e'^ident 

marks of great antiqnitj, and has on the opposite side of Ike riTer 

the extensive mins of Bnraria, above Ahmadabdd, which strike 
• « 

every beholder with astonishment. The only works which read 
Bhera are the ^huldaatuht Ihwdrikh and its followers the Akhbdr^ 
Muhahhat, eto. That Dow’s oopy of Firishta must have been very 
near it, is evident, for, although Midimtid advances agamst the ohy 
of Battea,” he is made by a strange inadvertenoe to take the oity 
of ** Tfikera.” ’Utbf [and Ibn Asir] certainly read Bh4tia, and A1 
Birdnl mentions Bhdtia and not Bhera, but his Bhatfa scarcely seems 
ihe one we are dealmg with. 

Whether Bhdtia is written by mistake, or whether Bhdtia is an 
old name of Bhera, is difficult to say The latter is very probable, 
for the Bhatf or Bhattf S4jpiits still point to this tract as the place 
of their residence before their advance to the eastward, and their 
name is still preserved in the large town of Find! Bhattidn, on the 
Chinch. It is worthy of remark, as observed by Mr. E. Thomas,' 
that of the list of Hmdd kings given by A1 Bfrdnf, the four last 
beginning with Jaipfl 1. add the designation of Pal to that of Deva, 
borne by their Brahman predecessors. This would imply the suo- 
oession of a new tnbe, which he considers to be Bhatti E&jpdt. 
There is no improbability in this, for there is no authority except 
that of Firishta for declaring Jaip&l to be a Brahman, and Bh&tia 
therefore may have been the local title of the capital of the tribe. 
Finshta* maS^ the Baj& of Bhatia to be a different personage from 
the of Lahore; but he afterwards tells us that the Lahore 
dominions extended from Kashmir to Multdn — ^which, as has been 
shown, inoludes Bhdtia. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that Mahmud does not pass through 
Multdn, or the provmce of Multdn, to get there, but passes by the 
borders of Multdn,” as Finshta says, or crosses the Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Mult&i,” as ’Utbi says. Now, as Multdn must 
have extended, as it always has, even down to the days of Mulrfij, 
nearly up to the Salt range, it is probable that Mahmdd came ficom 
Ghazni by the valley of Band, and following the course of the 


^ Jour, A, A, is. iS4. 
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Khxjmm, oxossed the Indus near Ts&khel and the old town of Borf, 
and so, passing the Sind*Siigar Do4b throngh MittaTiw&na, reached 
Bhera by way of Khushdb and Shahphr. 

A subsequent campaign also indicates the position of Bhera, as 
win be noticed more particularly hereafter. Meanwhile it is to 
be observed that MahmAd annexed Bhera to his dominions, which, 
had it been any place trans-Sutlej, would have been out of the 
question. 

Ihurth Ea^edttton. — MuUdn. a.h. 396. — [n)n Asfr and]} the Hdhibu-s 
Styar place the expedition to Bhatia and Multan m the same year, but 
it is quite evident from the Yamini that special preparations were 
made for this new campaign Dr Bird considers that Firishta has 
misplaced this campaign, and that it should be deferred tiU after the 
defeat of flak Khan I see no reason whatever to doubt that it is 
correctly ascribed to the year 396 h , and that it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the invasion which took place after flak Eh^’s 
defeat 

We find the governor or ruler of Mult&u with a Muhammadan 
name, Abf-1 Futdh, or ** Abd-I Fath,” and he is not an infidel 
but a heretic, one *^who introduced his neologies into religion.’’ 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that he was a follower of the 
Karmatian heresy, which we know, from A1 Birunf, to have pre- 
vailed extensively at Multdn, and for a long period previous to this 
invasion. ^‘He says* <<When the Karmatians became masters 
of Mult^, their chief broke the idol in pieces, and massacred its 
irnusters , and the temple, which was built of bnok, and situated on 
an elevated spot, became the grand mosque in place of the old one, 
which was closed on account of the hatred borne against the 
XJmmayide Khalifas, under whose rule it was constructed. Sultdn 
Mahmud, after subduing the Karmatians, reopened the old mosque, 
so that the old one was abandoned ; and now it is as a plain, destmed 
to vulgar uses.” 

The authors which treat of this period do not, — except in a few 
instances, as the Tahtdcdt % Akbari, and the Khuldsaiu-t TawdHkh — 
expressly say that Multan was held by Ka rm a ti a n s, but by ** Mul&- 
hida,” a more generic term, which, though it might include Karma- 
tians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate 
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ihe lama’fliana.' For more on the subject of the oooupation of 
Multdn at this penod, the passages mentioned in the note may be 
consulted.* 

Abu-1 Fath D4dd was the grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lodi, who 
is represented to have done homage to Subuktigm. The word 
“tribute,” used by Briggs, is not authorized. Elphmstone says 
that Hamid Eh^ had joined the enemies of his faith for a cession 
of the provmces of Multdn and Laghmdn, and submitted to 
Subuktigfh after his victory over the Hindus. This statement is 
made on the authority of Finshta.* D&ud invited the co-operation 
of Anandpil, who, bemg defeated at Peshawar, was pursued as far 
as Sodra,* on the Chinab, From Sodra Mahmud goes, by way of 
Batinda, to Mult^, which is so circuitous a route as to be absurd. 
Here, again, Bhera should be read, which is in the direct line between 
Sodra and Multan. 

Ibn Asir, Mirkhond, and Haidar Bdzi make DaM flee away to 
Sarandip, but ’Utbi says a flne was levied from the inhabitants of 
20,000,000 dirhams. Firishta says an annual tribute was fixed on 
Daiid of 20,000 golden dirhams, ordindrs, with promise of implicit 
obedience and abstmence from heresy for the future. 

The Btographie TTnweraelle contains a cunous statement, respecting 
this expedition. “La re volte du gouvemeur qu’il avait laissd k 
Moultan et le ddbordement des fleuves qui semblait la favonser, 
oblig^rent Mahmoud de demander passage k AndbaL Sur son refus, 
il le poursuivit k travers le Candahar et le Kaboulistan jusqu’ k 
Easchmyre.”* What Eandahdr and Eabulistan have to do with the 
pursuit IS not easy to say. Authors agree in saying Mahmud wished 
to march through Anandpdl’s territory, but it is very difficult to 
discern the reason of the request, as he had cdready crossed the 

^ Defrtfmery, Eatotre de$ SsU^ouktdeif pp 59, 86, 186-9. 

* Beinaud, EragmmU Arahe9 et FereanSf p. 142 Bitter, Erdkunde von Aeien 

YoL Y. p 6. Benaudot, Anetennee BetatumSf p 172. Hakk, Zubdatu-i 

liwdrikh, fbL 866 Hir Ma’sdm, Tdrikh-% 8%nd^ Gh 2 and 8 Khuldeatu^i 
Tawdrikh, y “ Baber ” Mtr-dtih-l Abrdr^ y. <<Bah&a-d din Mnhammad Zakariylu*’ 

Ihthfatu^l Ktrdm^ YoL III. y. “ Mnlt&n.” Eadikatnrl Akdlim^ y. << Dip&lpdr.” 

* Bnggs I. 9. 

4 Hammer-PnrgstaU identifies Sodra with Weirabad (Wazir&b&d), but they are 
two different towns. 

4 [This statement is generally supported by Ibn Asir. See euprd, p. 24".] 
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InduB, beyond ibe borders of bis territory, and by a route whiob 
would lead him more directly towards his object 

’Unsurf informs us that Mahmud took two hundred forts on his 
way to Multan. 

jFkfth Expedition ' — Defeat of Nawdea Shdhf a.h. 398. — ^When 
Mahmud was called away from Mult&n by flak Kirin’s inyasion of 
his territory, he left his Indian possessions in charge of Sewakpdl, or 
“ Sukhpdl, a son of one of the Etgas of India,” * and who, haymg been 
formerly made a prisoner m Peslriwar by Abu ’All Sanjari, h6id 
become a convert to Isldm. Sukhpal was taken prisoner by Mahmud’s 
advance cavalry, and was compelled to pay the sum of 400,000 
dirhams ; and being made over, as Firishta informs us, to Tig(n the 
Treasurer, was kept in confinement during the rest of his life.* 

Dr. Bird says that there was no such expedition as this, and that 
Firishta has confounded it with the previous expedition to Mult4n , 
but as it IS mentioned by ’Utbf, Mirkhond, and Khondamir, as well 
as by Firishta, there is no reason whatever to discredit it. 

Dr. Bird adduces, as an additional proof of confusion, that the 
name Kaw&sa, a grandson,” belonged to Abu-1 Fath D4ud, because 
he was a grandson of Sheikh Hamid Lodi , but there is no ground 
for saying that Daud was so called, as the name might have belonged 
just as well to the grandson of Jaipdl, as of Sheikh Hamid. He 
apostatised to idolatry, after being converted, whereas Daud could 
only have apostatised to the Earmatian heresy, and not to idolatry 
and plural worship. The designation of Naw4sa is considered 
doubtful. His name was Sewakpdl or Sukhpal, Bitter says 
Samukkel. Dow reads ^^Shoekpal, who, on conversion to IsUm, 

^ [Under the year 897 h Ibn Aslr giresthe following brief account of thu expe- 
dition — When Yamfnn-d danla had finished (his differences) with the Turks he 
went on a campaign to India. The cause of this was that one of the sons of the 
sovereign of India named Naw&sa Sh&h had become a Musulm&n under the hands 
of Mahmfid, and had then been appomted ruler over part of Mahmdd’s conquests m 
that country. After Mahmfid had retired he apostatized from Isl&m and assisted the 
infidels and rebels. When Mahmdd approached, the Hindu fled before him, so he 
again occupied the country, brought it once more under the rule of Isl&m, appomted 
one of his officers over it, and then returned to Ghazni.”] 

* [These are the words of Finshta according to the hthographed edition of the text.] 

* Haidar R&zi says that Mahmdd came to Naubhr, m pursuit of the rebel, ttbo 
fled to the remote parts of Hmd, on learning bis approach. 
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the name Zab Saieu** D^Herbdot baa ^‘Neveeoha;*’ B. de 
Saqy, Nawasohteh ; ” Wilken, ‘^NuTasdi Shah.” The Tabahdt^ 
AXbari flays^ “ Siikpfl, the grandson of the E4jA of Hind.” The 
readings in Fiiishta are by no means uniform. They are Ab sahfird, 
Afbsto, Ah bashder and ZSh bL The TdrihA-% Alfi, and some other 
anthorities, make it Zdb Sais or Zdb Shfli. Hammer-Purgstall says, 
” Ssabsa or Sohiwekpid.” All these are changes rung upon the word 
^'nawdsa,* or '' grandson/’ especially a daughter’s child.” Bird 
says. Price is mistaken in calling him Nawdsa Shdh , but ’Utbi gives 
this name, and there is no reason why we should reject it. It may 
have been bestowed upon him by Mahmdd as a mark of endearment, 
and Shah, “ king,” may have been added as a term of aggrandize- 
ment, or it might have been Sdh, a common title of respect. But 
what IS more probable than all is that he was the grandchild (by a 
daughter) of Jaipdl, because, in ’Utbi’s account of the expedition to 
find Bhim Pdl, the great-grandson, oomplammg that his 
uncle had been forcibly converted to Isl^m. Sukh JPdl, therefore, was 
the name, Nawdsa the relationship to Jaipdl, and 8dh the honorific 
title. He was probably one of the relations of Jaipfl, made over by 
him as hostage to Mahmiid , and that, perhaps, was the period of 
conversion. 

The movement by which his seizure was effected was so rapid, 
and a new mvasion of India was entered upon so soon after, that it 
IB probable the scene of the transaction was the valley of Peshdwar. 

Sixth Expedition, — Wdihtnd, Nagarhot} a.h. 899 (1008-9 a.i>.). — 
It will be observed that the account of the commencement of this 
expedition is described very differently in the Ytmini^ the EaMlm-B 
Sty or and Firishta. I prefer, as on former occasions, the former, the 
river of Waihmd, or the Indus, being a more probable place of action 
than Peshdwar, which was then within the Mn'hftTnTnAilA.T^ border. 
That the Gakkhars may have performed the part cuBsigned to them is 
probable enough, whether the action was fought at one place or the 

1 [Ibn Asir places thu campaign in the year 868, and says that Mahmfid en- 
countered Brahman-phl on « the banks of the mer Waihand (which is changed m 
some MSS to Handmand}. Many men were lost m the waters, and the Hmdns were 
near gaming a Tictory, when God made the Mnsnlmbns to triumph. Mahmdd pur- 
sued the foe to Bhlm-nughur (Bhim-nagar), which he took, and gained 
plunder.**] 
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other; but that the Gkkkbars are the ancestors of the modem Jdts, 
as Dr. Bird asserts, is altogeth^ a mistake, and likely to lead to 
B^ous errors. 

About the proceedings at Nagarkot all accounts agree, and that 
Nagarkot is the same as Kot EAngr& can admit of no doubt, for 
the name of Nagarkot is still used. Its position is well described, and 
corresponds with present circumBtanoes. The impassable waters 
which surround it are the B^n-ganga and the Biydh. The town of 
Bhfm, which is about a mile from the fort, is now on the spot called 
Bhawan, which means a temple raised to a Sakti, or female deity, 
and Bhim is probably a mistake arising from its presumed founda- 
tion by the heroic Bhim M. Beinaud considers that it was called 
Bhfm-nagar from Sri Bhima deva, of the E4bul dynasty. The 
different forms which the name assumes in different authors are 
shown at p 34. Elphinstone is mistaken m saying that Nagarkot 
derived peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground withm its precmcts. This flame is at Jwald-mukhi, fifteen 
miles distant, where carburetted hydrogen issues from the sandstone 
rocks, and fills the superstitious pilgnm with awe and veneration. 
These jets of gas are made to bum with increased vigour by the 
removal of plugs, whenever a distinguished visitor is likely to pay 
well for this recognition of his superior sanctity 

Dr Bird, who has given a most critical examination of these 
invasions, says that the capture of Nagarkot and the previous action 
beyond the Indus occurred in two different years He observes * 
** If we might trust Finshta, Mahmud at this time (after the battle 
of Peshaweu:) marching into the mountains captured the celebrated 
fortress of Nagarkot. It was not, however, till the following year, 
A.H. 400, according to the Tahakdt-t Ahhark and HdbkltJhB Siyar^ that 
this expedition was undertaken ; and as the hostile armies prior to 
the last battle had consumed three or four months in operations west 
of the Indus, it is not probable that Mahmud could have marched 
into India at the commencement of the rainy season. The Hijra year 
899 given for the march to Peshdwar, or the previous year a.d. 
commenced the 5th September, a.d , 1008 , and as the spring season, 
when he left Ghaznf, would not commence till a d. 1009, he must have 
spent the summer in Edbul, and set out for Hmdustdn about October.” 
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I cannot trace in the Tahahdt~i Aklari and the HabOm-$ 8iyar the 
asBertion attributed to them ; but let us leaye these inferior autho- 
rities and refer to the TaminL There we find that it is in pursuit 
(of the fiying enemy) that Mahmfid went as far as the fort called 
Bhimnagar.” The campaign, therefore, must hare been continuous, 
and there was no break between the action trans-Indus and the 
capture of Nagarkot. He has already traversed the same road as 
as Sodra on the Chindb, and he would only have had ten or twelve 
marches over a new hue of country. 

In these enquiries we must be very cautious how we deal with the 
word spring.” Both Bird and Elphinstone speak of the conquerors 
setting out m the spnng of a Christian year, but the spnng of a 
Ghaznivide invader is the autumn of the Christian year. It is the 
period when the breaking up of the rams admits of warlike opera- 
tions. It IS the Dasahra of the Hindus, and the season of the com- 
mencement of their campaigns. So, m the first decisive action 
against Jaipal, we find MahmM leaving Ghazni in August, and 
fighting the action at Peshdwar in November. And so here we find 
him leaving Ghazni on the last day of Eabi’u-1 Akhir, or the end of 
December, which, though unusually late m the season — so late, indeed, 
as to render marching in the uplands almost impossible — ^would still 
have enabled him to fight his action on the Indus at the beginning 
of February. He might then have completed his operations at 
Kmigr& before the end of March, and have left India agam before 
the severe heat commenced. The only difficulty about the whole 
campaign is bis leaving Ghazni in the heart of wmter , but that the 
action on the Indus and the one at Nagarkot occurred m the fair 
weather of the same year, there is no sufficient reason to doubt. 

The opening part of the expedition is mentioned in more detail 
by Finshta, than by ’Utbi and Khondamir. Ebs account is as 
follows : — 

« In the year 899 h., Mahmud having collected his forces, deter- 
mined again to invade Hindustan, and punish Anandp^ who had 
shewn much insolence during the late invasion of Multdn. Anandpdl 
he aring of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, inviting the 
assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who now considered 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans fix>m India as a sacred duty. 
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Aooordingly, the B&jas of XJjjam, Gwdli£r, Ealinjax, Eanauj, DehU, 
and Ajmir entered into a oonfederaoy, and, oolleotmg their foroes, 
adTanoed towards the Fanjdb with a greater army than had ever 
taken the field against Amir Snbnktigin. Anandpdl himself took 
the command, and advanced to meet the invader. The Indians and 
Muhammadans arrived in sight of eaoh other on the plain of Pesh- 
awar, where they remained encamped forty days, neither side shewing 
any eagerness to come to action. The troops of the idolaters daily 
increased m number, and aid came to them from all sides. The 
infidel Gkkkhars also joined them in great strength, and made extra- 
ordinary exertions to resist the Musulmdns. The Hindu females, on 
this occasion, sold their jewels, and sent the proceeds from distant 
parts to their husbands, so that they, being supplied with all neces- 
saries for the march, might be in earnest in the war. Those who 
were poor contributed from their earnings by spmning cotton, and 
other labour. The Sult&n perceived that on this occasion the idolaters 
behaved most devotedly, and that it was necessary to be very cir- 
cumspect m stnkmg the first blow. He therefore entrenched his 
camp, that the infidels might not be able to penetrate therem 

Mahmud, having thus secured himself, ordered six thousand 
archers to the front to attack, and endeavour to draw the enemy 
near to his entrenohments, where the Musulm^s were prepared to 
receive them. In spite of the Sultdn’s precautions, durmg the heat 
of the battle, 30,000 infidel Ghikkhars, with their heads and feet bare, 
and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated on two sides 
into the Muhammadan Imes, and forcing their way mto the midst of 
the cavalry, they cut down men and horse with their swords, daggers, 
and spears, so that, in a few minutes, they slaughtered three or four 
thousand Muhammadans. They carried their success so far that the 
Sultmi, observmg the fury of these Gakkhar footmen, withdrew 
himself from the thick of the fight, that he might stop the battle 
for that day. But it so happened that the elephant upon which 
Anandpdl rode, becommg unruly from the effects of the naphtha- 
balls and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. The Hindus, 
deeming this to be the signal for flight on the part of their 
general, all gave way, and fled, ’Abdu-Uidi Taf, with five or six 
thousand Arab horse, and Arsldn J&zib, with 10,000 Turks, A%hln8, 
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an4 Ehiljis, pursued the enemy for two days and nights, bo that 
8,000 Hindds were killed m the retreat. Thirty elephants and 
enormous booty fell into the hands of the pursuers, with which they 
returned to the Sult&o.” ^ 

Seventh Expedition. — Hf'drdin. iuH. 400. — The TalaUUi Aibari 
and Finshta do not mention this expedition at all ; but it is recorded 
in the Taminij Ramatu-a Sa/d and the Sdh^u-a Styar. The latter 
gives no name, but mentions an invasion of Hind in a.h. 400, 
between the transaotions at Nagarkot and Ghor 

It is not easy to identify the place. ’Utbi speaks of it as in the 
middle of Hmd, where chiefs were reduced who up to that time 
had obeyed no master. Mfrkhond calls it ^<N£rin;” S. de 
Sacy has ** Nardin,” which he thinks there is reason to believe was 
situated in a part of India to the west of the Indus. This would be 
probable enough had it not been declared by ’Utbi to be in the heart 
of India, and a country of hill and valley. Hammer-Purgstall speaks 
of the ** Mah^jd of Nardfn.’’ Beinaud confounds the campaigns of 
N&r4in and Nardin. 

On his return to Ghazni, after this expedition, Mahmdd received 
an embassy from the ruler of Hmd (Jaipal), offering an annual 
tribute of fifty elephants, laden with rarities, and an Indian force of 
two thousand men — a curious stipulation, proving how early Indians 
became mercenary soldiers, even imder their most bitter persecutors 
This shows that this particular expedition must have made a great 
impression on JaipAL, and mduced him to sue for humiliating terms. 

It is barely possible that the Narin,’ between Inderdb and Kunduz, 
may be mdicated. It is the same longitude as Kdbul, which we 
know to have been then comprised in India , and, with reference to 
Balkh and Ghazni, it might have been considered so far to the east- 
ward and so difficult of access, as to deserve being spoken of as m 
the heart of Hmd. In Istakhri’s map of Khurasdn, the position is 
almost mcluded withm '^Bildd Hmd,” and its neighbourhood to 

^ [This and the other passages from Finshta, are tahen from Bnggs’ translation, 
bnt I have c(»mpaied them with the text, and have made the translations more hteral 
and exect — ^Ed ] 

* This town IB not mentioned by the Arab geographers, but it was passed by Lient. 
Wood. See his Jeemeyde the Osem, p 409 
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K&Bnst&n. gives oolonr to the mention of the ‘'chief of the infidels.” 
What militates greatly against this supposition is, that elephants 
formed part of the booty , and there are many other considerations 
also which compel us to look out for Nardm elsewhere. 

Under all the circumstances mentioned, 1 am disposed to look 
upon N4rain as meant for Anhalwdra, the capital of Oujardt, which 
Abu Bfhdn tells us was called Narina or N4r4m m his time. It is 
to be observed that Mahmud merely proceeded towards^ not to^ Narain, 
and the country m the direction of Ajmir and Edjputana was open 
to his mcursions by the previous conquests of Bhdtia and Multdn. 
This was, perhaps, merely a preparative to his expedition to Somnat, 
and the reports he received of its wealth may, on this occasion, have 
sharpened his appetite for plundering that temple This expedition 
would have been sufficient to instil alarm into Jaipal. Narain was 
“ in the middle of Hind,” and Mahmud would have advanced towards 
it “over ground hard and soft,” and there “the friends of God 
might have committed slaughter m every hill and valley ” It is 
evident from the statements in the M%r-dt-% Mas^iidk, that the Musul- 
mdns had some relations with Ajmfr previous to 401 h. , and it was, 
probably, on this particular occasion that it was visited by Mahmud. 
The visit which that work makes him pay at a later period, just 
previous to the conquest of Kanauj, seems highly improbable.^ 

Eighth Expedition — MuUdn a h 401 — ^In the year 401, after the 
conquest of Ghor, Mahmud marched to Multan, where he manned 
and imprisoned the Karmatians and other heretics, and brought 
T^aud prisoner to Ghazni, and confined him in the fort of Ghiirak for 
life The Tahaldti Baddiini says Ghori, and as Mahmud had just 
conquered Ghor, it is not improbable that he may have confined hia 
prisoner there 

The authorities for this expedition are the reverse of those for the 
last. It IS mentioned m the Tahakdti Akbari and Firishta, and it is 
not mentioned in the Yamini, Eau&atu-s Safd and Habihu-s 8igar, 
This would give reason to surmise that these two wore m reality but 
one expedition, but the circumstances of the two are so different, not 

^ [I have allowed tins notice of the Seyenth Expedition to remain as it was 
written by Sir H EUiot, but were he alive, he would probably change or greatly 
modify his opinions after a perusal of the note upon Nhr&oa by Gen. Cunningham, 
prmted at p 898, yoL i. of this work. — ^£x>.] 
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admitting in any way of the same oonstraotion ; and they are so 
consonant with the vow made by Mahmiid, that he would engage in 
a religious war every year, that there is no reason to rejeot either as 
improbable. The omission by ’Utbi is important, but others of a 
similar kind will have to be noticed ; and while I am prepared to 
admit that we must not impugn what he actually states , yet he may, 
perhaps, have omitted, through ignorance or negligence, some trans- 
actions which actually took place. The M%r-dU% says that 

after this second capture and plunder of Multin, it was deserted, and 
that Anandpdl, who is there called the Zamfndir of Multin,” had 
fled to Uch, where he resided 

Ninth Expedition — Ninduna [or Ndrdin ]' a.h. 404 (1013 a d ) — 
Finshta inserts the expedition to Thanesar in a.h. 402, but 1 am 
disposed to follow the Yamlni^ and place that expedition subsequent. 
The long delay which occurred between this and the eighth expedition 
may have been owing to the league which was entered into between 
Anandpil and Mahmud, and this invasion may have been occasioned 
by the death of AnandpAl, which according to Finshta occurred at this 
time. A very full account of the preparations for this expedition will 
be found among the extracts from the Yamini, where it is stated that it 
was entered upon m the year 404 — a year to which all the other 
authors ascnbe it Here we find the invader starting before the 
winter set m, and his progress arrested by a heavy fall -of snow — so 
he could not have left the highlands till the commencement of 
q)ring ; and as the year began on the 13th of July, 1013, he could 
scarcely have entered Hindustan before February, 1014, leavmg him- 
self but a short time for operations m that country. 

Consequently, we find him proceeding no farther than the hill of 
B41ndt,^ a conspicuous mountam overhanging the Jailam, and now 
generally called Tilla, which means a hill. It is still occasionally called 
Balndt, and there is a famous Jogf establishment on its highest 
summit of great repute, and resorted to by members of that fra- 
ternity from the most distant parts of India. 

^ [The Taminf calk the place N6rdia (iuprdf p. 37), and bo does Ihn Asir. The 
Mabibu^i 8%yar also has Kfiidin The two former plac« the conquest in 404 h , but 
the latter in 405 h. The expeditions to Nhrftin and Ntrdin are confounded by some 
writers, both Oriental and European.] 

* [In the text of Finshta the name is << Bilnht,’^ not Buln&t," as in the transla- 
tion. Sansknt, B&la-n&th.] 
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The aotion whioh preceded tiie eaptore of Niixdiina appeam to 
have been fought at the Mdrgala pass, whioh answers well to the 
description given of it by ’TJtbf. The subsequent operations are 
described more fully by Kizdmu-d din Ahmad : — 

‘^In A.H. 404, the Sultdn marched his army against the fort of 
Ninduna, situated on the mountain of Bflnath. Pur^ Jaipffl left 
veteran troops for its protection, while he himself passed into one of 
the mountain valleys (darra) of Kashmir. The Sultan haVii^ 
reached Nmduna, mvested it, and by mining and other modes of 
attack, put the garrison under the necessity of oapitulatmg. Sultan 
Mahmud with a few of his personal attendants entered it, and took 
all the property he found there. Having left Sarogh as governor of 
the fort,* he himself proceeded to the Kashmir valley, where Pur 
Jaipdl had taken up his position. This chief, however, did not 
await his arrival, but fled, and when the Sultdn reached the pass he 
obtained great spoil and a large number of slaves. He also con- 
verted many infldels to Muhammadanism, and having spread Isl&n 
in that country, returned to Ghaznin.” — TahaMt-% AiiarL 

It will be observed that ’Utbi calls the chief Nidar Bhim,’* and 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad calls him Puru Jaipdl, but the difference is re- 
conciled by considering Nidar Bhim as the governor, whom Jaipfl left 
in the garrison j when he fled towards Kashmir, and as we know 
from the Yamini that Puru Jaipal’s son was called Bhim-p41, we 
may consider this governor to have been the identical Bhim-p41, 
with the epithet of Nidar, “ the dauntless.” 

The name of Nmduna cannot be restored. It is evidently the 
same place as is mentioned m Wassaf as being a noted town in 
the Jud hills, and by ’Abbas Shirwdni in his Skir-ahdM I>*Her- 
belot caUs it ** Marvin,” in which he is followed by Eampoldi, who 
confounds it with the capture of Thdnesar. Dow calls it Nindoona, 
S. de Sacy, ‘‘Nazin” and ^‘Nazdin.” Briggs, ** Nindoona.” Mir- 
khond speaks of the victoiy, but does not name the place. Bitter 
places it near Muzaflarabad, because one stage to the west of it lies 
a place called ** Dunni ” 

^ [“ Tam’* in the MS. I have used ] 

* At the beginning of Mas*iSd*s reign we Btill find thia chief occupying the same 
poBt, acoording to Abfi-1 Fazl Baihaki. 
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The pass to which the Bij& fled was doubtless that of Bhfmbar, 
or it might have been near where the Jailam debouches into the plains. 
Either way, MahmAd would not have had fSeur to go before his return « 
to Ghazni. Briggs is wrong in representing him as plundering 
Kashmir. The original mentions nothing but a pass leadmg into 
Kashmir. 

Twfh Expedition. — Thdneear. a.h. 405. — ^The Hahihu-s 8iyar makes 
this expedition occur in the same year as the one to B&ln&t. The 
Ramxtu^s 8afd ascribes it to the following year. The Yamini makes 
it occur subsequent to the Biln&t campaign, but says nothing about 
Mahmud’s returmng intermediately to Ghazni. We have seen, how- 
ever, that the season was so late as not to admit of his proceeding to 
Thanesar direct from BaLnat, unless he passed the season of the 
rams in India, which is not probable. The Tdrhkh-i Alfi omits all 
notice of this expedition. 

Supposing Th4nesar to have been the place visited, it is difficult to 
reconcile ’Utbl’s narrative with the geographical features of the 
country. If Mahm6d had reached Thanesar by crossmg the upper 
part of the desert of Bajputana, he could have come to no stream 
with large stone or precipitous banks, or one flowmg through a hill- 
pass. If, again, he had come to any stream with such characteristics 
he would nowhere have had anything like a desert to pass. 
Chandiol on the Chindb would alone answer the description, but 
that would be only halfway to Thinesar. 

Finshta’s account is as follows — 

In the year 402 Mahmud resolved on the conquest of Thanesar,* 
m the kingdom of Hindustan. It had reached the ears of the king 
that Thanesar was held in the same veneiation by idolaters, as 
Mecca by the faithful , that there was an old temple there, in which 
they had set up a number of idols, the prmcipal of which was called 
Jagsom, and was believed to have existed ever since the creation of 
the world. When Mahmud reached the Panjab, he was desirous 
that, in accordance with the subsisting treaty with Anandpal, no 
injury should be sustained by that prince’s countiy, m consequence 

^ BnggB and Hamnier-Pargstall represent this place as thirty miles west from 
Dehli, but It 18 one hundred and twenty miles north of it. 
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of the Muhammadan army passing through it An embassy was 
accordingly sent to inform the B4ja of his design against Thdnesar, 
and desiring him to depute his officers to remain with the army, in 
order that the Tillages and towns which belonged to him might be 
protected from the camp followers. 

Anandpdl, agreeing to this proposal, prepared an entertainment 
for the reception of the kmg, at the same tune issuing orders for all 
his subjects to supply the camp with every necessary of life. 

The Baja’s brother, with two thousand horse, was also sent to meet 
the army, and to deliver the following message ^ ' My brother is 
the subject and tributary of the king, but he begs permission to 
aoquamt his majesty that the temple of Thdnesar is the principal 
place of worship of the inhabitants of the country , that, although 
the religion of the king makes it an important and meritorious duty 
to destroy idols, stiU the kmg has already aoqmtted himself of this 
duty, in the destruction of the idols m the fort of Nagarkot. If 
he should be pleased to alter his resolution regardmg Thanesar, and 
to fix a tribute to be paid by the country, Anandpdl promises that 
the amount of it shall be annually paid to Mahmdd , besides which, 
on his own part, he will present him with fifty elephants, and jewels 
to a considerable amount.’ 

Mahmud replied* The religion of the faithful inculcates the 
following tenet < That in proportion as the tenets of the Prophet 
are difiused, and his followers exert themselves m the subversion of 
idolatry, so shall be their reward m heaven , ’ that, therefore, it be- 
hoved him, with the assistance of God, to root out the worship of idols 
from the face of all India How, then, should he spare Thanesar 

This answer was communicated to the Baja of Dehlf, who, re- 
solving to oppose the mvaders, sent messengers throughout Hmdustdn 
to aoquamt the other B%as that Mahmud, without provocation, was 
marching with a vast army to destroy Thanesar, now under his im- 
mediate protection. He observed that if a barrier was not expe- 
ditiously raised against this roaring torrent, the country of Hindd- 
sUn would be soon overwhelmed, and every state, small and greats 

^ Hammer-Purgetall says that Anandp&l, the E&ja of Multdn^ sent his brother 
Mi^ammad to deliver thu meesage. The confiuuoii of names is sarprisiiig in snob an 
author. 
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l^onld be ei^tirely subverted. It^ therefore, behoved them to unite 
their finroes at Thanesar, to avert the impending oalamity. 

** Mahmdd having reached Thanesar before the Hindus had time to 
assemble for its defence, the city was plundered, the idols broken, 
and the idol Jagsom was sent to Ghaznin, to be trodden under foot 
in the street, and decapitated. Immense wealth was found m the 
temples. According to H4j{ Muhammad Kandahiri, a ruby was 
found m one of them, weighmg 450 miskdls, the equal of which no 
one had ever seen or heard of. 

Mahmdd, after the capture of IMnesar, was desirous of proceed- 
ing to reduce Dehlf , but his nobles told him that it would be im- 
possible to keep possession of it, till he had rendered the Fanj&b a 
province of his own government, and had secured himself from all 
apprehension of Anandpdl (E4ja of Lahore). The king resolved, 
therefore, for the present, to proceed no further, till he had accom- 
plished these objects. Anandpal, however, conducted himself with 
so much policy and hospitality towards Mahmud,^ that the Sultan 
returned peaceably to Ghaznin. On this occasion, the Muhammadan 
army brought to Ghaznin 200,000 captives, so that the capital 
appeared like an Indian city, for every soldier of the army had 
several slaves and slave girls.” — Ftnshta. 

There is nothing in the Yamini to warrant this mention of Dehli, 
the existence of which is nowhere alluded to by contemporary 
writers. The frequent mention therefore by Firishta of Dehli and 
its B4j&, in the transactions with the Ghaznmdes, seems not to rest 
on any solid foundation. 

Mirkhond makes no mention of Thdnesar by name, but speaks of 
the Moslem” elephants. ’Utbi and EJiondamir make mention of 
these elephants in connection with Thanesar. Though Finshta 
leaves no doubt that he considered the holy Thdncsar to be meant, 
it is probable some other place may be alluded to , yet I know no 
place in India where he could, immediately after crossing a desert, 
have come upon a stream flowing through a hill-pass, except it be 
Each Ganddva in Sindh, which is obviously out of the direction. 

Dr. Bird considers Ndrdiu to have been in Eafiristdn, and 


^ [This sentence Is not in the printed text.] 
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Th&tiesar to be Panjsbfr, whiob is the name of a river joining that 
of Ghorband, and giving name to a pass which leads through 
Hindu Kush &om Edbul to Turkistdn, but here we should want both 
the desert and the elephants* 

The tei:ni Moslem” elephants is ounous. The Universal Sxetory 
endeavours to explain the word thus . — 

Mahmud Ibn Subuktigfn now undertook another expedition into 
India, and reduced the kingdom of Marwin, which had a capital of 
the same name. Here he was informed that an Indian idolatrous 
prinoe occupied a provmce, winch produced a race of elephants, 
called Moslem, or faithful elephants. Ihis information excited him 
to attempt the conquest of that provmce , which having effected, he 
brought off with him a vast quantity of spoil, and a great number 
of those elephants. They were termed Moslem, or faithful elephants, 
because they sometimes performed a sort of genuflexion and pros- 
tration not unlike those of the Moslems or Mohammedans , which 
induced many of the latter to believe that they were religious 
animals.” 

Dr. Bird calls them “elephants of Sulaiman.” S de Sacy, 
“Saileman.” Wilken, “Moslem.” With regard to their bemg 
Moslems and their adoration and genuflexions, see D’Herbelot, Art. 
“ Fil.” The Tawdrikh and D’Herbelot designate them as 

Musulman. The readmg of the Tamini and of Ibn Asir is “ Saila- 
man,”^ which no doubt is related to the word Sailan and like 
“ Sailani,” signifies merely “ Ceylonese elephants ” 

Eleventh Expedition — Lohkot * a.h. 406. — ^This was an attempt to 
penetrate into Eashmfr, which was entirely unsuccessful, for Mahmud 
advanced no further than Lohkot, and then returned, There is no 
allusion to it in the Fa»ifwi,®the B4imatvr8 Safa, or the Habkhu-e Sttfar^ 

A [The name is written with nodd, not with s/n, which is fatal to the supposed 
connection with “ Moslem ”] 

* [This place appears again m the “ Fourteenth Expedition” of the year 413 h 
( page 464 tnfra)^ where also the siege was unsuccessful. The circumstances of the 
two accounts are so similar as to make it probable that they relate to the same event. 
There is no record of the siege in the Tammt, the inference to be drawn from which 
fact IS that it occurred after the close of that work m 413 h 1 

> There is an allusion to an attempt m Kashmir at the opening of the Kanauj 
Expedition, but this seems only to imply that he marched under the Lower Kashmir 
hills Hammer-Furgstall aot^ly represents Mahmhd as plundering the eapitiU of 
Kashmir. 
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bat it is mentioiied in the TdrUsh-i Alfiy ihe Tahakdt^ Aklarl^ and 
Fiiishta.' The Tahakdt-% Akhari asonbes it to the year 407, and calls 
the place simply Eot. Beinaud* considers that this attack was made 
daring the expedition to Kanaaj, but this is highly improbable , for 
though the governor of the passes leading into Kashmir oapie to pay 
his respects on that occasion, Mahmud did not penetrate even the 
lower hills. 

The position of Lohkot is difiGlcult to £bc. It is perhaps the same 
strong place which A1 Biruni and Bashidu-d dm speak of as Loh^ 
or Lohfiwar, m the hills of Kashmir * ; and as they describe it as not 
far from Baja war, one of the boundaries of Hind, on the north, I 
thmk we may look for an identification m the present Kotta, where 
there is a lofty fort of evident antiquity. If so, he must have returned 
by the bed of the Panjal river, and the waters from which he could 
not extricate his army must have been those of the Jailam, expanding 
over the plain so accurately described by' Qumtus Curhus, and so 
fiuthful to present appearances. 

Firishta thus speaks of this campaign * — 

Mahmud, in the year 406, agam marched with the design of 
entering Kashmir and besieged the fort of Loh-kot, which was 
remarkable on account of its height and strength. After a while, 
when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, 
and the enemy received remforcements from Kashmir, the Sultdn 
was obliged to abandon his design, and return to Ghaznin. On his 
route, havmg lost his way, he came upon a place where the whole 
plain was covered with water — ^wherever they went they saw 
nothmg but water. Many of his troops perished. This was the 
first disaster that the Sultan suffered m his campaigns against 
India. After some days he extricated himself with great difficulty 
from his penl, and reached Ghaznin without having achieved any 
success.” 

Twelfth JEa^edtitan. — Kanaujy Mathwra, a.h. 409. — ^A full account 
has been given of this celebrated invasion by ’Utbi and Khondamir. 
As the statement of Nizamu-d din differs from Finshta in some 

* [Ilm Aflir maizes a bnef reference to it under the year 406, recording only 
If ahmdd*B great losses from the waters. He does not name the place ] 

* JPragmenUj Arubee et Fereane^ p. 118. * [VoL i, pp 62-66.] 
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respects, it is given below. It is to be observed that idl the authors, 
except Mfrkhond, concur in representing that 409 h. was tbe year of 
this invasion, and most of them mention that he set out m the sprmg. 
This gives occasion to Dr. Bird to observe . — ** As the sprmg season 
is mentioned, and as Hijra 409 commenced on the 20th May, a.d. 
1018, Mahmiid must have left Ghazni m the end of the preceding 
year, 408, which would correspond with the sprmg of a.d. 1018 
Muhmammadan historians, not attending to the fact of the seasons 
west of the Indus being the same as those m Europe, and for- 
getting the particular commencement of the Hijra years, are 
constantly committing such blunders.” Consequently he makes six 
or seven months to elapse before Mahmud reaches Kanauj. 

Here, with all due deference be it said. Dr. Bird seems to have 
fallen into the very error which he condemns , for it is abundantly 
evident that here, as has already been observed respecting the 
sixth expedition,^ that the Indian spring after the close of the 
rams is meant. That spring occurs in Afghdnist^ much about the 
same time as our own m Europe is admitted Indeed, it is observed 
m Afglianistdn with the same kind of joyous festivities as it was m 
Europe, before more utilitarian notions prevailed , but m this mstance, 
where the months are mentioned, we can be left m no manner of 
doubt Startmg m the sprmg, wo £nd from ’Utbi that Mahmud 
crossed the Jumna on the 20th of Eajab, 409=December 1018, and 
reached Kanauj on the 8th of Sha’ban, 409=January, 1019, and as 
this IS declared to bo a three months’ journey, he must have started 
m October, so that he might have the whole of the six months of the 
cold season before him The spring therefore alluded to was evi- 
dently not m accordance with the European season. 

Elphmstone has been led into the same error by following the 
guidance of Dr. Bird, and observes — ** The whole of this expedition 
IS indistinctly related by Finshta. He copies the Persian writers, 
who, advertmg to the season in their own country, make Mahmud 
begin his march m spring. Had he done so he need not have gone 
so high in search of fords, but he would have reached Kanauj at the 
beginning of the periodical rains, and earned on all his subsequent 
movements m the midst of nvers during that season. It is probable 

1 Supra, p. 445. 
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ho would go to Fesh&war before the snow set in above the passes, 
and would cross the Indus early m November.” 

In this last passage he acutely suggests as Mahmud’s probable 
movement, that which actually occurred, except that he must 
have crossed the Indus in October. There is, therefore, no cor- 
rection necessary, and the native authorities have been wrongly 
censured. 

He continues * — “ His marches are still worse detailed. He goes 
first to Kanauj , then back to Mfrat, and then back agam to Mattra. 
There is no due to his route, advancing or retirmg. He probably 
came down by Mirat, but it is qmte uncertam how he returned.” 
Dr Bird also remarks upon Pinshta’s ignorance of geography, upon 
the army moving about m all directions, without any obvious 
reason. 

All this arises from following Finshta too implicitly, without 
referring to more onginal and authentic sources The statement 
m the Tamlni is clear enough, and it does not appear why Finshta 
should have departed from it. 

The Tamlni says that, after passing by the borders of Kashmir, 
that is, close under the sub-Himalayan range, and crossing the 
Jumna, Mahmud takes Baran, which is the ancient name of the 
present Bulandshahr, for which more modem authors, not knowing 
what “ Baran” was, substitute ‘‘Mirat” — ^then Kulchand’s fort, which 
is the Mah^ban of the other — ^then crossmg the Jumna he takes 
Mathura — and then reorossing the Jumna, he proceeds to Kanauj, 
and t^es that and its seven detached forts, of which the rums 
of some may still be traced He then goes to Munj, a city of 
Brahmans,” or, as Briggs says, of Bdjputs,” for which there is no 
authonty — ^his ongmal bemg merely *'%hting men.” This place 
must be the same as the old town of Monjh^wan, or Majh&wan, 
the ruins of which are still visible on the Pandu nver, ten miles 
south of Kinhpur. It is in the heart of the country of the 
Kanauji Brahmans. He then proceeds to Chandalbhor’s fort of 
Asni, lower down on the banks of the Ganges, ten miles N.E. 
&om Fathpur, where at a later period we find Jaichand deposit- 
ing his treasure. It is a very old town, founded, it is said, by 
Aswoni Kumfin^ the son of Sfiraj, who held a sacrifice there, 
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and founded a city called after his own name. On the 26th of 
Sha’bdn, after capturing Sharwa or Sariia, — ^whioh I conceive to be 
either Seunra on the Een, between Kalinjar and Banda, or Sriswa- 
garh on the Pahonj, not far from Eunch, — ^he reaches the retreat of 
Ohond B£f m the hills These hills must be those of Bundelkhand, 
for there are no others which he could have reached before the dose 
of Sha’b&n, seeing he only arrived at Eonauj on the 8th. There 
is to be sure no mention of his crossing or reorossing the Jumna, 
but this is no valid objection, for neither is there any mention of his 
crossing the Panjab on his return to Ghazni. Of the two places 
mentioned above, in the plains of Bundelkhand, Sriswa-garh or 
Sr£swa-garh, appears the most probable ; for we know it to have 
been a place of considerable importance m the annals of the Bun- 
delkhand Bajas , for about two centuries after this, the bard Ohand 
informs us, that several chiefs were slam in defending it against 
Pirthf Bdi of Dehli, who for the purpose of capturing it, had crossed 
the nver Sind, which was the boundary between his dominions and 
those of Parmdl Chandel, the Baja of Mahoba. It is to be observed 
that no other author except ’Utbi mentions the name of Sharwa — 
later authors not bemg able to identify it. Mahmud’s progress 
under the explanation now given appears to have been regular and 
consistent. 

The Ita 3 iizatu -8 Safa observes the same order, with the omission of 
some of the names. First, the fort of a converted Hmdu (Baron) ; 
then the fort of Eulchand (MaMban) , then the holy city not 
mentioned by name (Mathura) , then Eanauj , then Munj ; then the 
fort of Chandpal, and lastly, the pursuit of Chand Baja. The 
HahibU’8 Siya/r follows this statement, omitting all occurrences after 
the capture of Eanauj. Niz£mu-d din and Firishta have reversed 
this order, and make Mahmud proceed direct to Eanauj, then back 
to Mirat or Baran, then to Mah&ban, then to Mathura, then to the 
seven forts on the banks of a nver, which the Alfi adds were 

under the Dehli Bdja , then to Munj, then to the fort of Ohandp£[, 
then in pursuit of Chandrai, 

The following ia extracted from Nizdmu-d din Ahmad. The 
number of troops which accompanied the Sultan is not mentioned. 
’Utbi says he had 20,000 volunteers from Transoxiana. Mirkhond 
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says these were in addition to his own troops. Firidita says he had 
100,000 bhosen horse and 20,000 northern foot. 

In A.H. 409, Sult&i Mahmtid marched at the head of his army 
with the resolution of conquermg the kingdom of Kanauj When, 
having crossed seven dreadful rivers, he reached the confines of 
that kingdom, the governor of the place, whose 'name was Kora, 
submitted to him, sought his protection, and sent him presents.^ 

“The Sultan then arrived at the fort of Bama. The governor, 
whose name was Hardat, left the fort under the care of his tribe 
and relations,’ and sought to conceal himself elsewhere. The gar- 
rison, finding themselves unable to defend the fort, capitulated in a 
few days, agreemg to pay a thousand times a thousand (1,000,000) 
dirhams, which is equal to 2,50,000 rupees, and also to present him 
with thirty elephants. 

“ The Sultan marched thence to the fort of Mah&wan, on the hanks 
of the nver Jumna. The chief of the place, whose name was 
Eulchandar, mounted his elephant with the mtention of crossing 
over the stream and flying away, hut the SultAn’s army pursued, 
and when they approached him he killed himself wifti his dagger. 

** To kye m the power of an enemy 
Is much worse than to die." 

The fort was captured, and eighty-five elephants, besides much other 
booty, fell mto the hands of the victors. 

“ Proceeding from this place, the kmg arrived at Mathura,* which 
was a very large city full of magnificent temples. It is the birth- 
place of Knshn (or) Bdsdeo, whom the Hindus venerate as an 
incarnation of God. When the Sult^ reached the city no one came 
out to oppose him.* The Sultan’s army plundered the whole city 
and set fire to the temples. They took immense booty, and by the 
Sultan’s order they broke up a golden image which was ninety-eight 

^ In the Tamini this conversion is ascnbed to the mler of Baran, and in the 
ffab(6u-t Styar also, which Finshta by some mistake has quoted as his own authority. 
Finshta makes Mahmdd stay three days in Xananj. 

* [“ Kaum 0 kAtrasAdn.*’] • 

* Finshta says it belonged to the Rkja of Dehli, for which there is no authonty 
He also says the SultAn remained twenty days at Mathura. 
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thotiBand three hundred xniskala in weight; and there was also 
found a sapphire weighing four hundred and fifty miskals. 

It IS said that Chandar Bdf, who was one of the Bajas of Hin- 
dustan^ possessed a veiy powerful and famous elephant. The Sultfin 
desired to purchase it at a very large price, but could not get it.^ 
When the Sultdn was returning fri>m Kanauj, this elephant one 
night broke away from the other el^hants, and went without any 
driver to the Sultan’s camp, who took it, and bemg much pleased, 
he cfdled it Khudadad (the gift of Gk)d). 

“ When he returned to Ghaznin, he had Ihe value of the spoil 
counted It was found to consist of 20,000,000 dirhams, 63,000 
captives, and 360 elephants.” — Tdbakdt-% AklarL 

There are not fewer difficulties to contend with when we come to 
consider the names of the Hindu chiefs. ’Utbi calls the ruler of 
Kanauj Eai Jaipal and Puru Jaipal, meanmg the same Jaipdl who 
has already been spoken of as the Baja of Lahore. Mirkhond and 
Khondamir also call him Jaipal. He is the same as the Nardajan- 
pdl of A1 Biruni, of which none of his commentators are able to 
restore the correct reading Nizamu-d din Ahmad and Finshta call 
him Kora, or, accordmg to Bnggs, Koowur-Eay We are at a loss 
what grounds these later authors have for this statement It may, 
perhaps, be equivalent to Puru, and be meant for Kunwar, “ a raja’s 
son,” a term of common use in the present day Bird says he was 
called Kora from the appellation of his tnbe , but there is no such 
tribe, unless Qaur be meant, which would be spelt m nearly a 
‘»’milar form. However this may be, we must, improbable as it may 
seem, follow the statement of ’Utbi, and conceive that the Baja of 
Lahore was at this time m possession of Kanauj. There are certam 
details given which favour this notion The son of this Puru Jaipdl 
IS, according to the Yamini, Bhim-pal, who writes to Chand Bai, 
respectmg the Musulmdns, as if he had long been in communication 
with them. This Bhim-pdl speaks of his uncle having been forcibly 
converted, which uncle, as we have already seen, seems evidently to 
be the same as Nawdsa Shah. We also find Puru Jaipdl holding 

^ Previous to this Finshta makes the Sult&n attack B&ja Ohandpkl, who eyacaates 
hu fort, and sends his treasure to the hills. He makes Chand ]^i also fly to the 
hills. 
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dominions on tlie other side of the Ganges during the next campaign 
on the B£hib. We may suppose, therefore, that, without being 
de facto ruler throughout these broad domains, he may have held a 
sort of suzerainty or paramount rule, and was then in the eastern por- 
tion of his dominions, engaged in settlmg the nuptials of his eon, 
Bhim-pal, or had altogether transferred his residence to these parts, 
to avoid the frequent moursions of his Muhammadan persecutors, who, 
in their late expedition to Th^esar, had shown that it was impossible 
for him to maintam independence in Lahore. Like as the leignmg 
family was driven from K&bul to Bhera, and from Bhera to Lahore, 
so it seems now to have been driven from Lahore to Kanauj. 

The Chandalbhor Phur, or PAr, in some copies of the TamM, the 
ruler of Asi, may, perhaps, indicate that the Eaja was a Chandel 
Bajput, for Xsi is close to the spot where we find that clan now 
established The name Phur may have some connection with the 
legendary Fur, or Porus, who opposed Alexander , for, be it observed, 
his capital is represented by Indian geographers to havo been in the 
neighbourhood of Allahabad , and the Bajds of Kumdun, who are 
themselves Chandels, represent themselves to be descended from this 
Fdr, the ruler of Kanauj and Praydg So addicted are the Asiatics 
to ascribe this name to Indian potentates that some Arabic authors 
name even Bai Pithaura as Puras On this name and the analogies 
which it suggests, much might be added, but it would lead us beyond 
the immediate purport of this Note to discuss them.^ 

Chand Bai, perhaps, also indicates the same lineage, for his 
dominions must have adjomed Bundelkhand, in which provmce are 
included Mahoba and Chanderi, the original seats from which the 
Chandels emigrated. 

Thirteenth Expedition — Battle of the Rdhib a h 412. — ’Utbi 
mentions no year for this expedition. Nizdmu-d din Ahmad attri- 
butes it to 410, Pirishta to 412. The latter is the most probable. 
Mirkhond and Ehondamir make no mention of it ’Utbi places the 
scene on the Bahib, which we know from A1 BirunC to be on the 

I Compare Ritter, Erdkwnde von Aaien^ Yol lY. Fart 1. p. 453. Elphinstone, 
BRiUry of India, Yol I. p 467. Lassea, Pentopotwmd Indeed, p 16 Bohlen, Dae 
dlU Jndten, Yol 1 p 91 Lasaen, Indueho Alterthumikunde, Yol II. pp 147, 195. 
Hadikatta^l Akdlim, T. ** AUahabfrd." Ttidydr-t Bahdduri, y ** Kanauj." Bird's 
Miaiory of Qiyardt, p. 138. Ma%ydtu-l Savwdn^ by Shaikh Abu-1 Fath Bamari. 
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other side of the Qanges, and is eiliier the B&tngaiig&, or the Sye— 
apparently the latter in iiie present instande. 

The other authors place the scene on the Jumna, and we might 
consider their account to refer to some other expedition, were not 
Ford Jaipdl mentioned m both, as well as the circumstance of the 
surprise by eight men swimming over the nver. It is also worthy 
of remark that A1 Biruni gives the death of Pdr Jaipdl m 412 a.h., 
which makes it highly probable that he was slam in this very action, 
though that fact is not expressly mentioned m the Tarikh YaminL 

Dr. Bird doubts this expedition altogether, because another expe- 
dition occurs against Kalmjar, and the two appear to have been m 
reality one. But here not even Finshta represents that Mahmdd 
went to Kalmjar, though he was engaged with the Eaja of that 
place. ’Utbi’s statement must be received as conclusive respecting 
a movement as far as the Bahib, though he mentions nothmg 
about Kalmjar or Nanda Baja. Indeed, m that author wo nowhere 
find mention of that submission to the Sultdn, on account of which 
the Eai of Kanauj was sacrificed to tlie vengeance of the Hmdu 
confederacy. 

That Purd Jaipdl should be found on the other side of the Bdhib, 
as ’Utbi says, or come to the aid of Nanda Baja, according to 
Nizdmu-d din and Pinshta, is confirmative of the probability pre- 
viously noticed, that he had then established himself far to the 
eastward of Lahore. 

The foUowmg is the statement of Nizamu-d dm — 

'' It IS said that when Sultdn Mahmud heard that a Bdja named 
Nanda' had slain the Bai of Kanauj’, for havmg recognized and sub- 
mitted to the Sultan, he resolved to invade his territory. So, m 
A:.H. 410, he marched again towards Hindustan. When he reached 
the banks of the Jumna, Pur Jaip41,* who had so often fled before 
his troops, and who had now come to assist Nandi, encamped m face 
of the Sultin , but there was a deep nver between them, and no one 
passed over without the Sultan’s permission. But it so happened 

1 Fmshta adds that many of the neighbouring pnnoes had joined in leagne with 
Nandh, whom he calls B&j& of K&linjar 

a Finahta saya the B&jh of the Panj&b, the grandion of Jaip&l. [Sir H. EUiot^a 
HS. giyea the name as **Tar6 Jaibfd.’*] 
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that eight of the royal goarde of Mahmdd’s army haTing orosaed the 
river together, they threw the whole army of Pur Jaipdl into confu- 
sion, and defeated it. Pur Jaipdl, with a few infidels, escaped. 
The eight men^ not returning to the Sultan, advanced against the 
city of Bhri,* which lay in the vicimty. Having found it defence- 
less, they plundered it, and pulled down the heathen temples. 

The Sultdn advanced from hence to the territory of NandA, who, 
resolving on battle, collected a large army, which is said to have con- 
sisted of thirty-six thousand horse, one hundred and five thousand 
foot,* and six hundred and forty elephants When the Sultan 
approached his camp, he first sent an ambassador, callmg upon him 
to acknowledge fealty, and embrace the Muhammadan faith. Nanda 
refused these conditions, and prepared to fight Upon this, the 
Sultan reconnoitred Nanda’s army from an eminence, and observing 
its vast numbers, he regretted his having come thither. Prostrating 
himself before Gk)d, he prayed for success and victory When night 
came on, great fear and alarm entered the mind of Nanda, and he 
fied with some of his personal attendants, leaving all his baggage 
and equipments. The next day the Sultan, being apprized of this, 
rode out on horseback without any escort, and carefully examined the 
ground. When he was satisfied that there was no ambush or strate- 
gic6d device, he stretched out his hands for plunder and devastation. 
Immense booty fell into the hands of the Musulmans, and five 
hundred and eighty of Nanda’s elephants, which were in the neigh- 
bounng woods, were taken. The Sultan, loaded with victory and 
success, returned to Ghaznin.”* — TahakdUi Akhari, 

Fourteenth Expedition — Kirdl^ Nur, Lohkot, and Ldhore * ah 413 
We now lose the guidance of ’Utbi, and are compelled to follow the 
more uncertain authority of later writers. It has been questioned 

1 Finshta says that these eight must, of course, hare been officers, each followed by 
his own corps lie gi^es no name to the city which was plundered 

* Niz&mu-d din is the only author who states this llis account is fully confirmed 
by the statement of Abd Bihhn, that fidri became the Hindd capital, after the loss of 
&nauj 

* Forty-fiye thousand, in Finshta. 

4 Because, as Finslita adds, he was apprehensive about what might occur in the 
Panj&b and other oonntnes in his rear, and was satisfied with what he had done that 
year 

s [Compare with this General Cunningham's Note, Vol. i. p. 396 ] 
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whether this expedition ever took plaoe. Elphinstone and Beinand 
take no notice of it, and Bird says that it is a mere repetition of the 
previous one to Bdln^t ; and the narratiyes evidently refer to the 
same places and transactions.” Even if they did refer to the same 
places, therejis no reason why the transactions should not have been 
different. As Finshta asserts that Kuriat^ and Nardein lie apparently 
between Turkist^ and Hindustan, it is evident that he thought he 
was dealing with places which had not yet been mentioned. His 
authority for assigning this position to the tract is not the Tabdkdt-i 
AMari, in which it is merely stated that the country has mountam 
passes, IS very cold, abounds with fruit, and that its inhabitants 
worship lions. This latter, no doubt, alludes to the worship of 
Sakya Sinha (lion) the Buddha. But, though Finshta had little 
authonty for his assertion, it is evident that he was correct in 
makmg it Kunat. First, we must restore the true reading of 
Nardem. The latter, m the TahakdUi Ahbari and Kanzu-l Makpi^r 
IS correctly given as “Nur , ” and Kunat” in the same works, in the 
onginal of Finshta, is correctly given as Kirat ” Now, the posi- 
tion of Kfrat and Nur is ascertmned by refemng to A1 Birdni’s 
account of the Kdbul river, which is thus descnbed by him ; This 
body of water — ^the Kabul river — ^passes through the country of Lam- 
ghan, near the fort of Diruna, and is then joined by the waters of Niir 
cmd Kkrdt * When it reaches opposite Peshawar, it forms a consider- 
able stream,” etc. Here, then, we must look for the waters of Nur 
and Kirdt, between the towns of Jalalabdd and Pesh&war, and we 
shall find that the country alluded to is that dramed by the Kuner 
and Landye nvers — that is, Swdt, Bajaur, and part of Kafiristin. 
This tract exactly corresponds with the description given in the 
Tahahdt-i Akbari ; and plenty of Buddhist remains survive to explain 
the allusion to the worship of lions. 

1 Dow reads “Kiberat,** Bnggs, “Kunat” in the translation, but “ Kair&t** in 
the text , Wilken, “ Feratb and “ Kabrath ** The real reading being Kirht, which 
name may be the same as that of the mountaineers of Sansknt geography. 

* [In page 47, Tol i, my translation of the Persian rersion of this passage 
differs — “uniting near the fort of Dirdna (the waters) fall into the Ndroklrht 
and this is correct according to the Persian text, “ . . nazdik-% kaUf% Diruna 

mtfftami* mi-shavatf tea dar db^t Nurokirit md^wftad ” Sir H Elhot follows Remand’s 
translation of the text of Birdni, which certainly seems more accurate the 
Persian version. See JKsm. snr VInde, 27d. — ^E d.] 
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On the supposition that K4r and Kirdt were in the neighbourhood 
of Bajanr, there is no dijffioulty in tracing the progress of the con- 
queror during this invasion. On his way from Ohaznin, he makes 
an incursion across the Kdbul river, and while his general is engaged 
in capturing Ndr and building the fort, to overawe thes^d inhabi- 
tants, he himself proceeds to the impregnable Lohkot, by the same 
road which he had previously travelled; and then returned to 
Ohamm after visitmg Lahore. 

As the JSa&f&tt-a Siyar gives no account of this expedition, the 
following narrative is taken from Nizamu-d din Ahmad. Firishta 
adds to it that the king of Lahore fled to Ajmir, and that Mahmdd, 
before returning to Ohaznf, nominated commanders to the conquered 
provinces of Hindustan, and left troops for their protection. This 
author is mistaken in speaking of the stone which was found at 
Ndrdfn, and was represented to be four thousand years old. He 
has m this respect, from similarity of name, confounded this expedi- 
tion with that against Nmduna or Nardin, in the Balnat hills. 

About this time, the king learned that the inhabitants of the two 
mountamous tracts fdarraj of Kirdt and Ndr, were all worshippers 
of idols, and possessed some very strong positions. The Sultan 
immediately gave orders that his forces should be collected; and 
having taken many blacksmiths, carpenters, and stone-cutters with 
him, he proceeded towards those places. When he approached the 
country, he first attacked Klr4t. This place was very cold, and 
abounded with fhiit, and its inhabitants were worshippers of lions. 
The chief of that forest, however, made submission, and accepted 
Isl&m. All the other people also followed his example S£hib ’All ^ 
ibn n&r, a Muhammadan, was sent to reduce Ndr, which he accom- 
plished. He founded a fort at this place, and left ’All bm'Kadr 
Jdk’ as governor of it. Isldm spread m this part of the country by 
the consent of the people and by the mfluence of force. 

In A.H. 412,’ the king advanced toward Elashmfr, and invested 

^ Findita says son of Arsl6n J &zib. 

* Fmdita Bays Saljtiki, and it u not improbable that some of that enterpnamg 
race were m Mahmdd’s aernce. 

> FinAta gires no year, but it may be implied that he allndee to 418 a.b., as he 
has a separate eapeditum for both 412 and 414. 
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the stronghold of Loh.kot.' He stayed before it one month, but find- 
ing the fort, on account of its strength and loftiness, altogether 
impregnable, he decamped and proceeded towards Lahore and B&gar. 
He directed his followers to plunder the hill country, and immense 
booty was collected. The Sult&n returned in the commencement of 
sprmg to Ghaznin.” — Tahahdt-% Alhari. 

Fifteenth FxpeAitim — Qtodhdr and Edhnjdr. A.H. 414. — ^This is 
another expedition restmg only on the same authorities, and Teq)ect- 
ing which also doubts have been entertained, but there seems no 
reason to suppose that the restless bigotry of Mahmiid did not under- 
take this new expedition. It does not appear that he had yet visited 
Kalinjdr, though he had been twice in the neighbourhood. The 
mention of Gwalior in connection with it seems to separate this 
altogether from the other expeditions towards Bundelkhand and the 
Lower Do&b. 

The following is from the TdbaMti~Akhar ( . — 

In A.H. 413 (1021 ad) Mahmud again undertook an expedition 
against the territory of Nanda Having reached the fort of Gwaliir, 
he besieged it. Four days after, the chief of the place sent mes- 
sengers promising thirty-five elephants, and solicited protection. 
The Sultdn agreed to the terms, and from thence proceeded to 
Kdlmjar This is a fort unparalleled m the whole country of Hm- 
di^st&n for its strength. He invested this fort also, and, after a 
while, Nanda, its chief, presented three hundred elephants, and 
sued for peace As these animals were sent out of the fort without 
riders,* the Sultan ordered the Turks to seize and mount them. The 
enemy perceivmg this, was much surprised, and Nandd sent a copy 
of Hindi verses in praise of the Sult&n, who gave it to the learned 
men of Hmd and other poets who were at his court, who all be- 
stowed their admiration upon them. He was much pleased with 
the compliment, and m return conferred on him the government 
of fifteen forts,* besides some other presents. Nand4 acknowledged 

^ [See note m p 466 fifpra ] 

* Finshta says that m order to put the brayery of the Sult&u’s troops to the test, 
the E&ja had mtozioated these elephants with drugs, and that Mahmdd ordered a 
select body of horse to seize or lull them or dnye them away from the camp. 

* Among wkudi, adds Finshta, was Khlmjtr itself 
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this &Toiir by sending immense ticbes and jewels to the Sult&n, 
who then viotoriondy and triumphantly returned to Ghaznfn. 

** In A.H. 414, Mahmud mustered all his forces, and found them, 
besides those which were employed on duty m the different parts 
of his kingdom, to consist of fffty-four thousand horse and one 
thousand three himdred elephants/’ — Tahaidt-i Akhari. 

Stxtemth Esepedttion — Somndi. a.h. 416-7. — ^The accounts of this 
celebrated expedition are given in great detail by most authors. 
Those who follow p^in Asir and] Mirkhond make it commence with 
416 H. Those who follow Einshta witl;^ 416 h. Dr. Bird has given 
good reason for preferring the former year, where he shows the 
necessity of paying attention to the Indian seasons in examming 
these expeditions. A few additional circumstances, not to be found 
m the Habihu-i Styar, are mentioned by other authors, and are shown 
m the following extracts. 

Though the position of Somn4t is well-known in the district of 
the Quzerdt penmsula, now called Bhabrewdr, yet by some extraor- 
dmaiy mistdce, m which he has been followed by Bampoldi, D*B[er- 
belot considers it to be the same as Viziapur in the Dekhin. 

[From the Kdmtlu-t Tatodrihh of Ibn Asir' , — 

'^In the year 414 h Mahmud captured several forts and cities in 
Hmd, and he also took the idol called Somnat. This idol was the 
greatest of all the idols of Hmd Every night that there was an 
eclipse the Hindus went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there con- 
gregated to the number of a hundred thousand persons. They 
believed that the souls of men after separation from the body used 
to meet there, accordmg to their doctrme of transmigration, and 
that the ebb and flow of the tide was the worship paid to the idol 
by the sea, to the best of its power. Everythmg of the most pre- 
cious was brought there , its attendants received the most valuable 
presents, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 vil- 

^ [Tha aocoimt giveii of this expedition bj Ibn Asir is the oldest one extant, and 
has been largely drawn upon by later writers Finshta must have used it, Eazwinl 
copied his account of the temple from it (see YoL I. of this work, p 97), and the 
extracts which follow this show how much other authors are indebted to it. The 
whole account is more q>ecidc m its details than those of its copyists. For these 
reasons the Editor has inserted it here infhll.] 
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lages. In the temple were amassed jewels of the most exquisite 
quality and inoaloulable Vidue. The people of India have a great 
nver called Qang, to which they pay the highest honour, and into 
which they cast the bones of their great men, in the belief that the 
deceased will thus secure an entrance to heaven. Between this river 
and Somnat there is a distance of about 200 parasangSi but water 
was daily brought from it with which the idol was washed. One 
thousand Brdhmans attended every day to perform the worship of 
the idol, and to mtroduoe the visitors. Three hundred persons were 
employed in shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three 
hundred and fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of the 
temple. Every one of these received a settled allowance daily. 
When Mahmud was gammg victories and demolishmg idols in 
India, the Hmdus said that Somnat was displeased with these idols, 
and that if he had been satisfied with them no one could have 
destroyed or injured them. When Mahmiid heard this he resolved 
upon making a campaign to destroy this idol, believing that when 
the Hindus saw their prayers and imprecations to be &lse and futile, 
they would embrace the faith. 

So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and left Ghazni on the 10th 
Sha’b&n, 414 h., with 30,000 horse besides volunteers, and took the 
road to Multdn, which place he reached m the middle of Bamaz^ 
The road from thence to India was through a barren desert, where 
there were neither inhabitants nor food. So he collected provisions 
for the passage, and loading 30,000 camels with water and com, he 
started for Anhalwdra. After he had crossed the desert, he per- 
ceived on one side a fort full of people, in which place there were 
wells. People came down to conciliate him, but he invested the 
place, and Gk>d gave him victory over it, for the hearts of the 
inhabitants failed them through fear. So he brought the place under 
the sway of Islam, killed the inhabitants, and broke m pieces their 
images. His men carried water away with them from thence and 
marched for Anhalwara, where they arrived at the beginning of 
Zi-1 Ea’da. 

The chief of Anhalw&ra, called Bhim, fled hastily, and abandon- 
ing hiB city, he went to a certain fort for safety and to prepare him- 
self for war. Yamfnu-d daula again started for Somn&t, ahd on his 
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xnaroli he came to several forts in which were many images serving 
as chamberlains or heralds of Somn&t» and aocordmgly he (Mahmiid) 
called them Shaitan. He killed the people who were m these 
places, destroyed the fortifications, broke in pieces the idols, and 
continued his march to Somndt through a desert where there was 
little water. There he met 20,000 fighting men, inhabitants of that 
country, whose chiefs would not submit. So be sent some forces 
agamst them, who defeated them, put them to flight, and plundered 
their possessions. From thence &ej marched to Dabalwdrah, which 
IS two days* journey from Somnat. The people of this place 
stayed resolutely in it, behevmg that Somnat would utter his 
prohibition and drive back the invaders, but Mahmfid took the 
place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched on to 
Somnat 

He reached Somndt on a Thursday in the middle of Zf-l Ka’da, 
and there he beheld a strong fortress built upon the sea shore, so 
that it was washed by the waves. The people of the fort were on 
the walls amusing themselves at the expense of the confident Musul- 
mdns, tellmg them that their deity would cut off the last man of 
them, and destioy them all. On the morrow, which was Friday, the 
assailants advanced to the assault, and when the Hmdus beheld the 
Muhammadans fighting, they abandoned their posts, and left the 
walls. The Musulmdns planted their ladders agamst the walls and 
gamed the summit then they proclaimed their success with their 
religious war-ciy, and exhibited the prowess of Isl^m Then fol- 
lowed a fearful slaughter, and matters wore a serious aspect A 
body of Hmdus burned to Somndt, cast themselves on the ground 
before him, and besought him to grant them victory. Night came 
on, and the fight was suspended. 

Next mommg, early, the Muhammadans renewed the battle, and 
made greater havoc among the Hmdus, till they drove them from 
the town to the house of their idol, Somnat. A dreadful slaughter 
followed at the gate of the temple. Band after band of the de- 
fenders entered the temple to Somndt, and with their hands clasped 
round their necks, wept and passionately entreated him. Then 
again they issued forth to fight imtil they were slain, and but few 
were left alive. These took to the sea in boats to make their escape. 
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but the MusulmdiiB overtook them, and some were killed and some 
were drowned. 

** This temple of Somndt was built upon fifty-six pillars of teak 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber, its 
height was five cubits and its girth three cubits. This was what 
appeared to the eye, but two cubits w^re (hidden) in the basement. 
It had no appearance of having been sculptured. Yaminu-d daula 
seized it, part of it he burnt, and part of it he earned away with 
him to Ghaznf, where he made it a step at the entrance of the J&mi’- 
masjid. The shnne of the idol was dark, but it was lighted by most 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
to which bells were attached. The weight of it was 200 mans. 
When a certain portion of the night had passed, this chain was 
shaken to rmg the bells, and so rouse a fresh party of Brdhmans to 
cany on the worship The treasury was near, and in it there were 
many idols of gold and silver. Over it there were veils hanging, 
sot with jewels, every one of which was of immense value. The 
worth of what was found in the temple exceeded two milhons of 
dinars, all of which was taken. The number of the slam exceeded 
fifty thousand ” ' — Ibn Asir ] 

The following is from the Tdrikh-% Alfi • — 

“ It IS said that the temple of Somnat was built by one of the 
greatest E^jas of India. The idol was out out of solid stone, about 
five yards m height, of which two were buned in the earth 
Mahmud, as soon as his eye fell on this idol, lifted up his battle-axe 
with much anger, and struck it with such force that the idol broke 
mto pieces. The fragments of it were ordered to be taken to 
Ghaznln, and were oast “ down at the threshold of the Jdmi* Masjid,* 
where they are lymg to this day. It is a well-authenticated fact 
that when Mahmud was about to destroy the idol, a crowd of 
Brahmans represented (to his nobles) that if he would desist from 
the mutilation they would pay several crores of gold coins into his 
treasury. This was agreed to by many of the nobles, who pointed 
out to the Sultdn that he could not obtain so much treasure by 

^ [The oontmnatioii of this chapter, relatmg to Mahmtid’s return, will be found, 
iupra page 249.] 
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breaking the image, and that the proffered money would be very 
servioeable. Mahmud replied, ‘‘ I know this, but I desire that on 
the day of resurrection I should be summoned with the words, 

‘ Where is that Mahmud who broke the greatest of the heathen idols ?’ 
rather than by these : * Where is that Mahmdd who sold the greatest 
of the idols to the infidels for gold ? * ” When Mahm&d demolished 
the image, he found in it so many superb jewels and rubies, that 
they amounted to, and even exceeded an hundred times the value of 
the ransom which had been offered to him by the Brdhmans. 

According to the belief of the Hindus, all the other idols in 
India held the position of attendants and deputies of SomnAt. Every 
night this idol was washed with fresh” water brought from the 
Ganges, although that river must be more than two hundred parasangs 
distant This nver fiows through the eastern part of India, and is 
held very sacred by the Hindus. They throw the bones of their 
dead into it. 

** It is related in many authentic historical works that the revenue 
of ten thousand populated villages was set apart as an endowment 
for the expenses of the temple of Somnat, and more than one thou- 
sand Brahmans were always engaged m the worship of that idol. 
There hung m this temple a golden chain which weighed two 
hundred Indian mans. To this were attached numerous bells, and 
several persons were appointed whose duty it was to shake it at 
stated times during day and night, and summon the BrAhmans to 
worship. Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were 
three hundred barbers appointed to shave the heads of the pilgrims 
There were also three hundred musicians and five hundred dancing- 
girls attached to it ; and it was customary even for the kmgs and 
rAjas of India to send their daughters for the service of the temple. 
A salary was fixed for every one of the attendants, and it was duly 
and punctually paid. On the occurrence of an eclipse multitudes of 
Hindds came to visit this temple from all parts of HindustAn. We 
are told by many historians that at every occurrence of this phe- 
nomenon there assembled more than two hundred thousand persons, 
brmging offerings. It is said in the history of Ibn Asfr and in that 
of Hafiz Abrd^ that the room in which the idol of SomnAt was 

^ In Findita thu u related oivthe authority of the Zamthl JTo-dftr. 
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placed was entirely dark, and that it was iUmninedby the refulgence 
of the jewels that adorned the candelabra. In fhe treasury of this 
temple there were also found numberless small idols of gold and sil- 
ver. In short, besides what fell mto the hands of his army from the 
plunder of the city, M^Jimtld obtained so much wealth m gold, 
jewels, and other valuables from this temple, that no other king 
possessed anything equal to it 

** When Mahmud had concluded his expedition against Somn&t, it 
was reported to him that Edja Bhim, chief of Nahrwdra, who at the 
time of the late mvasion had fled away, had now taken refuge in 
the fort of Kandama,^ which was by land forty parasangs distant 
&om Somndt Mahmud immediately advanced towards that place,’ 
and when his victorious flags drew near the fort, it was found to be 
surrounded by much water, and there appeared no way of approach- 
ing it. The Sultan ordered some divers to sound the depth of the 
water, and they pomted him out a place where it was fordable But 
at the same time they said that if the water (the tide) should nse at 
the time of their passing it would drovm them all. Mahmdd, hav- 
ing taken the advice of religious persons, and dependmg upon the 
protection of the Almighty God, proceeded with his army, and 
plunged with his horse into the water. He crossed over it m safety, 
and the chief of the fort having witnessed his intrepidity, fled away. 
His whole property, with numerous prisoners, fell into the hands of 
the army of Isldm. All men who were found in the fort were put 
to the sword.* 

‘‘ After this conquest, Mahmud proceeded to invade the territory of 
the Bhdtfs, whose chief, being apprised of his mtentions, proffered 
his obedience and submission.^ The king left him in possession of 
his dominions, and returned to his own capital of Ghaznin.” — 
Tdrikh t-Alfl. 

From the Tahdkdt~i Akhari : — 

“When Mahmud resolved upon returning home fromSomn&t, he 

1 Finshta says dandaba, which Bnggs conoeiyes to be dandayS Some copies 
read Xhadhba or Ehand&ya. [Ibn Asir has Kandahat, 9upra p 249. It is probably 
Xhandad&r m E&thiw&r See Yol. i p. 445 ] 

* [The MS. I haye used breaks off abruptly here — ^Ed.] 

* The statements m this paragraph are taken from the Raueatf/hs Safi. 

* This IS also mentioned m the Rawsatw-^ Safd^ but u not noticed by Finshta. 
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learned iihat Parama Dev, one of the greatest Edjas of Hinddstdn, 
was preparing to interoept him. The Sult^, not deeming it ad- 
visable at the time to contend with this chief, went towards Mult&n. 
through Sind. In this journey his men suffered much in some 
places from scarcity of water, and in others fixim want of forage. 
After enduring great difficulties, he arrived at Ghaznfn in a.h. 417. 

In this year, A1 Kadir Bi-llah wrote a letter to him, accompanied 
with standards (signalismg him as sovereign') of Khurdsdn, Hin- 
dustan, Nimroz, and Ehwdrizm, and granted titles to the Sultan, his 
sons and brothers. To the Sultan ho gave the title of Kahfu-d 
daulat wau-1 Islam (Guardian of the State and of the Faith) ; to 
Amir Mas’ud that of Shahabu-d daulat and Jamdlu-1 Millat (Lustre 
of the State and Ornament of the Faith) , to Amir Muhammad of 
JaMlu-d daulat and Jamalu-1 MiUat (Glory of the State and Orna- 
ment of the Faith) , and to Amir Yusuf, of Azdu-d daulat and 
Muwaiyidu-1 Millat (Support of the State and Maintainer of the 
Faith). He at the same time assured Mahmud that he would 
recognise the person whom he should nominate as his successor 
This letter reached the Sultdn in Balkh.”* — TahaMt-% Ahlari. 

The difficulties experienced in the desert are thus related by 
Mmhaju-s Siraj Juzjdni. From the mention of Smd and Mansura, 
it is evident that Mahmud returned by a much more westerly course 
than he pursued in coming , and if we compare this narrative with 
the one given in the Jdm%'u‘l Hikdydt (v. sup p. 192), we shall be 
confirmed in this view, for the nver there mentioned can be no 
other than the Sind or Fanjnad 

From the TahakdUi Ndsiri • — 

** On his return from Somndt through the territory of Smd and 
Mansdri^ he resolved to take his army by way of the desert. On 
his demand for guides, a Hindu came forward and promised to lead 
the way. When the army of Isldm had for some time” marched 

^ [These words are not m the text bat seem to be imphed.] 

* This letter most haye been wntten m reply to one addressed to him by MahmUd 
after his capture of Somn&t, from which there is an extract giyen m Y&firs history 

* [The text says yakthabd ” In the Htkdydt the penod is said to have 

been three days — iiipra, p 192] 
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behind him, and it became time to call a hsdt, people went in aearoh 
of water, but it was nowhere found. The Sultan summoned the 
guide to his presence, and asked him where water was procurable. 
He replied, have devoted my life for the sake of my deity 
Somndt, and have brought thee and thy army into this desert, where 
no water is, in order that all may pensh.” The Sultdn ordered 
the guide to be killed, and the army to encamp He rested 
patiently until night came on, and then the Sultan went aside from 
the camp, and prostrating himself on the earth, entreated with the 
deepest supplication Almighty God for aid m this extremity. When 
about a quarter of the night had elapsed, a light shone to the north 
of the camp The Sultdn ordered his army to march m that 
direction, and when day broke the Omnipotent led them to a place 
where there was a supply of water. Thus did all the Musulmins 
escape &om this imminent danger.”^ — Tabakdt-% Ndairi. 

From the Bauzatu-a Safd — 

** It is related that when Sultan Mahmdd had achieved the con- 
quest of Somnat, he wished to fix his residence there for some years, 
because the country was very extensive, possessed many unusual 
advantages, as well as several mines which produced pure gold 
Indian rubies were brought there from Sarandfp, one of the 
dependencies of the kmgdom of Guzer^t His mmisters represented 
to him that to forsake Ehurasdn, which had been taken fiom his 
enemies after so many battles, and to make Somnat the seat of 
government was very improper In short, the King made up his 
mind to return, and ordered that some man should be appointed 
to hold and carry on the administration of the country. The 
ministers observed that it was impossible for a stranger to main- 
tam possession, £uid therefore he should assign it to one of the 
native chiefs. The Sultan accordmgly held a council to settle the 
nomination, m concurrence with such of the inhabitants as were 
well disposed towards him. Some of them represented to him that 
amongst the ancient royal families no house was so noble as that of 
the Dabshilims, of whom only one member survived, and he had 

^ Finshta adds that many of the troops died lagmg mad from the intolerable heat 
and thirst. 
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assnined the habit of a Brahman, and was doToted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.^— 8afd * 

With respect to the name of Somnat, Firishta observes ‘‘that 
Soma was the name of a pnnce, after whom the idol Ndt was 
called — ^Nat signifying among the Hindus lord or chief— and is 
rendered applicable to idols. Thus we have Jagndt, the lord of the 
creation ” Bird, in one part of his work, says that it is derived from 
the Sanskrit 8wayamhhijL Ndth^ “self-existing lord,” but in another 
part, more correctly, from Soma Ndth, “ the moon-lord,” or “ regent 
of the moon,” which was one of the names under which Mahadeva 
was worshipped* It is evident from the statement of A1 Bfruni 
that Somndt was no idol, but the lingam or phallic emblem of that 
deiiy. The embellishments of the story have been commented on 
by Wilson “ The earlier Muhammadan writers say nothing of the 
mutilation of its features, for, m fact, it had none , nothing of the 
treasures it contained, which, as it was solid, could not have been 
withm it ® Firishta invents the hidden treasure of rubies 

and pearls with quite as little warrant Somnath was m fact a Imga, 
a ndth, or deity ascribed to Soma, the moon, as having been erected 
by him m honour of Siva. It was one of the twelve principal types 
of that deity, which were celebrated in India at the time of the first 
Muhammadan invasion ” That there were, however, precious stones 
upon this Imgam we know from the account of A1 Biruni, who tells 
us that the top was garnished with them and with gold. He also 
mforms us that the name of “ moon-lord ” was derived from the fact 
of the stone bemg washed with more particular ceremony twice 
during the month, at the full and new moon 

The resemblance which the Muhammadan authors wish to establish 
between this lingam and the Arabian Ldt seems to be a mere fancy , 
for though there was doubtless at one time considerable connection 
between these parts of India and Arabia, it does not appear to have 
been exemplified in this particular mstance. 

There is one other matter which seems to require a passing notice 
m this place, as of late years it has engaged some attention. I 
allude to the removal of the Somn&t gatea 

* See w0*a, extracts from Mqjma'^% WMdyd^l • [Lith Ed., Vol. it. p 48 ] 
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Seventeenth Ee^^ition. — Jdte of JM. (a.h. 417. — ^This expedition is 
also recorded only by the later authorities, but the attack upon the 
Jite is not in itself improbable, though some of its attendant circum- 
stances are. It is probable that, on the dissolution of the kingdom 
of Lahore, the J&ts of the Jud hills acquired considerable power, 
and by predatory mcursions were able to hany their neighbours. 
Their adyanoe so far from their own country to attack the Muhamma- 
dan army, and the strength of the force with which they opposed it, 
show that they possessed no inconsiderable power From a passage 
quoted by M. Beinaud from the Kdmilii-t Tawdrihh, (416 h), it 
appears that they had invaded the principality of Manshra and 
had forced the Musulmdn Amir to abjure his rebgion.^ It does not 
quite appear what particular portion of the hilly country is here 
meant, but most probably the Salt range, on the part nearest to 
Multan. The Jats have now moved further to the north and east, 
but some of their clans pomt to the Salt range as their original seats. 

The chief improbability, and it is almost msurmountable, consists 
in MahmAd’s being able to organise a powerful fleet of fourteen hun- 
dred boats at Multan, and in being opposed by at least four thousand 
boats manned by mountaineers Even in a time of the briskest 
trade, fourteen hundred boats could not be collected m all the nvers 
of the Fanjab. It is also remarkable that Mahmiid should choose 
to fight at all on the nver, when his veteran troops would have been 
BO much more eflective on land than on water. If he could have 
equipped so large a fleet on a sudden emergency, it adds to the 
surprise which Elphmstone invites us to entertam, that Mahmfld. 
neither m gomg to or returning from Somnit availed himself of the 
Indus. On his return, however, he does seem to have come for some 
way on the banks of the Indus. 

As the year 417 h. began on the 22nd Feb., 1026, there was ample 
time for MahmM to have returned to Ghazni in order to escape the 
heats and rains of Hindustan, cmd return again to Multdn before the 
Ghazni winter, all within the same year. 

The following account is taken from Niz4mu-d din Ahmad * — 

** In the same year (417 h.), the Sult&n, with a view to punish the 
J4ts, who had molested his army on his return from SomnAt, led a 
^ Miminr$ mr Vlnde^ p 272. 
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laige foroe towards Multfin, and when he arrived there he ordered 
fourteen hundred boats to be built, each of which was armed with 
three firm iron spikes, projecting one from the prow and two from the 
sides, so that anything which came in contact with them would 
infallibly be destroyed ' In each boat were twenty archers, with 
bows and arrows, grenadeEf,’ and naphtha , and m this way they 
proceeded to attack the Jats, who having intelligence of the arma- 
ment, sent their famihes into the islands and prepared themselves for 
the confiict. They launched, accordmg to some, four, and according 
to others, eight thousand boats, manned and armed, ready to engage 
the Muhammadans Both fieets met, and a desperate confiict ensued 
Every boat of the J^s that approached the Moslem fieet, when it 
received the shock of the projecting spikes, was broken and over- 
turned. Thus most of the Jats were drowned, and those who were 
not so destroyed were put to the sword.® The SultAn’s army pro- 
ceeded to the places where their families were concealed, and took 
them all prisoners. The Sultdn then returned victonous to Ghaz- 
nin.” — TdbakdUi ATcharu 


NOTE E. 

Coin$ of the Ohaznividea and Ohoriana, 

[“The Corns of the Kmgs of Ghazni” form the subject of two 
valuable papers by Mr. Thomas in the Journal of the Boyal AeiaUc 
Society,*' the last of which is followed by a supplement on the 
Coins of the Ghori dynasty. The same writer has also published 
two papers on the Corns of the “Patan Sultdns of Hmdlistdn,” 
beginning with Muhammad Ghori (1193 a.d ), and extending to 
Sikandar ShAh (1554 a.i> ) These articles contam so much that is 
useful by way of correction and illustration, that a few extracts and 
a general summary of the results so far as they relate to the reigns 
noticed m the present volume are here given. 

1 For asmular mode of armament about the same penod, aee Chrontelei of the 
Cnuadee, p. 199. 

® Apparently some exploaiTe or inflammable missile ] 

> Finshta adds that some of the J&t boats were set on fire. 

« [Vol. IX. p. 267, and Yol. xm p. 138 ] 
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Among the corns noticed by Mr. Thomas is an important one 
described by M. Dom in the Bulletin de VAcaddmie Impiriale dee 
Seiencea de Saint Peterehourgt Tom zil, 1855. This is a coin struck 
at Ghazni in 859 a h., bearing the name of the Sam&ii suzerain 
Mansdr bin Nuh and of Bilkatigin as ruler in Ghazni. The suc- 
cession of Bilkdtigfn after the death of Alptigin has been passed 
unnoticed by almost all historians, but the JdmVu4 Hikdydt has two 
stories (pp 180-181 supra) in which he is spoken of as ruler, and 
the TahaTcdUx Ndairi (p 267 supra), on the authority of Baihaki, 
states that Bilkdtigin was raised to the throne on the death of 
Alptigin’s son, Abu Is*hak (m 867 a.h.), and that he reigned two 
years. 

Finshta’s version is that Alptigin conquered Ghazni in 851, and 
died in 365, when he was succeeded by his son, Abu Is’h&k, who 
dying two years afterwards, was followed by Subuktigin This 
account, is consistent m itself, but it is not reconcilable with the fact of 
Bilkatigin’s com bearing the date of 859 It can hardly be supposed 
that the name of Bilkatigin would be found upon a coin struck at 
Ghazni m the life time of Alptigin, although mdeed there are corns 
extant bearmg the same name Bilkatigin which were struck at 
Balkh twenty-five years earlier in a.h. 324. 

The TahaJcdUi Ndsxri (page 267 supra) states that Alptigin died 
eight years after the conquest of Ghazni, which is placed by Finshta 
m 351 (962 a d.) This would make the year of his death to be 
359 (969 ad), the date of Bilkdtigin’s com. Mr Thomas, therefore, 
places the death of Alptigin m 859, leavmg the mterval between 
that year and 866, the date of Subuktigin’s accession, to be filled up 
by Abu Is’hak and Bilkatigin. 

The opimon advanced by many Muhammadan authors that 
Subuktigin should be looked upon as the first monarch of the 
Ghaznavi race, is not borne out by the record on his money on the 
contrary, however powerful and virtually independent they may 
have been, Subuktigin, Ismd’il, and Mahmud himself in the early 
days of his rise, all acknowledged the supremacy of the S^mAui 
emperors, and duly inscribed on the currency struck by themselYes 
as local governors, the name of the Lord Paramount, under whom 
they held dominion. It was not until the year 889 a.h» (999 A.D.) 
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that the house of Ghazni assumed mdependenoe as sovereign princes, 
which event is duly marked on Mahmud’s medals of the period, in 
the rejection of the name of the Suzerain Samdnf, and the addition 
of the prefix Amfr to his own titles. 

** The numerous coins of Mahmud, in their vaned titular super- 
scriptions, mark most distmctly the progressive epochs of his event- 
ful career, commencing with the comparativdy humble praanomen 
of Saifu-d daula, bestowed on him by Nuh bin Mansur m 384 a.h.> 
proceeding onwards to the then usual S4m4ni titles of sovereignty, 
A1 amir, As Saiyid, conjoined with the epithets Yaminu-d daula and 
Aminu-1 millat conferred on him by the Khalif A1 Kadir-bi-Uah, 
advancmg next to the appellation Nizdmu-d din, and the occasional 
prefix of the pompous designations of Maliku-1 Mamalik and 
Maliku-1 muluk, and finally ending in the disuse of all titular 
adjuncts, and the simple inscription of the now truly celebrated 
name he had received at his birth 

** The absence of any numismatic record of the title of Ghazi, 
said to have been adopted by Mahmud on his return from some of 
his early expeditions mto India, leads to an inference, not altogether 
unsupported by other negative evidence, that the term in question 
was not mtroduoed mto current use, m the full sense of its more 
modem acceptance, till a somewhat later period 

O « O O » 0 

** Mahmud is related to have assumed the title of ‘ Sultan,’ and to 
have been the first Oriental potentate who appropriated this term.^ 
A reference to the coins of this pnnce, however, leads to some doubt 
on the subject, and although their testimony m no wise militates 
against the generally received account of the origm of the designa- 
tion, yet it inferentially controverts the assertion of its immediate 
adoption and use by Mahmdd himself. o 0 o Had Mahmud 
assumed this prasnomen, or hsid he received it from any competent 
authority, he would most probably have inscribed the appellation on 
his coins, whereon it will be seen he at one time much rejoiced to 
record his greatness. Moreover, had this title been adopted and 
employed by Mahmfid in the sense in which it was subsequently 
used, it 18 but reasonable to infer that it would have been continued 

^ JShuldtatU'l AkKbdn (Pnoe), u. 282, BlphmiUm$'9 Indta^ 1 . 588. 
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by his immediate saoeessors, and, as such, would have appeared on 
their money ; whereas, the first Ghaznavi sovereign who stamps his 
coinage with the term is Ibrdhim, 451 a.h. During the mterval, 
the designation had already been appropriated by another dynasty, 
the Saljuk Tughril Beg having entitled himself Sult&n so early as 
437 A.H., if not before that date. 

« o o o 

The coins of Mahmud also afford evidence on the non-recognition 
of the Khalif A1 Kadir-bi-Uah in the province of Khurdsan, imtil 
about eight years subsequent to his virtual accession It is necessaiy 
to premise that m the year 381 a h the Khalif A1 Taia*li-llah was 
dethroned by the Buwaihide Bahdu-d daula, the then Amfru-1 umara 
of the Court of Baghdad, and his place supplied by Ahmad bin 
Is’hdk, who was elevated to the Khildfat under the denomination of 
A1 Kddir-bi-llah The author of the TdriJch-i Guzida relates that 
‘the people of the province of Khurasdn objecting to this super- 
cession, which was justified by no offence on the part of the late 
pontiff, contmued to recite the public prayers m his name , and it 
was not until Mahmud of Ghazni, in disavowing his allegiance to 
the Samanfs, became supreme in that country, that any alteration m 
the practice was effected, when Mahmud, between whom and the 
new Imam there existed a friendly understandmg, directed the 
Khuihah to be read m the name of A1 Kadir ’ 

“ The accuracy of this relation is fully borne out by the archaeo- 
logical evidence furnished by the collection under notice, Mahmud’s 
corns invariably bearing the designation of the superseded Khalif 
A1 Taia’ m conjunction with his own early title of Saifu-d daula, up 
to the year 387 h , while his money of a closely subsequent period 
is marked by the simultaneous appearance of the name of A1 Kddir 
in association with his own newly-received titles of Yaminu-d daula 
and Aminu-l millat ^ Another medal bears unusually explicit testi- 
mony to this self-imposed submission, in the addition made to 
Mahmud’s detailed honorary denominations which are here seen to 

^ [These passages are yery snggestiye The honours and high sounding titles 
conferred upon Mahmild as a champion of the Faith had been well earned, but his 
merits might perhaps haye passed unrewarded, but for the personal semce rendered 
to the usurpmg Khalif.] 

TOL II. 


81 
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oonolude with the noyel designatioii of Wali Am(ru4 mwminin — 
Servant of the Oommander of the Faithful.” 

coins of Alptigin bear the name of the S^mdni sovereign 
'Abdu-l malik, followed by Alptigin.” That of BiUiAtigfn has the 
name of Mansur bm Nuh, and below it “ BilWtigfn.” Those of 
Subuktigin are of similar character. They bear the names of Nuh 
bin Mansur and Subuktigfn, as also that of the Ehalif At Taia’- 
K-Uah. 

The various legends on the coins of Mahmud have been already 
noticed. 

Muhammad — The legend is, Jdlalu-d daulat wa jamalu4 millat, 
Muhammad bm Mahmud , — the glory of the State and the beauty of 
the Faith, Muhammad son of Mahmud.” 

Another com bears his father’s titles, “ Taminu-d daulat tea 
Am(nu-l Millat, Nizdmu-d din Abu-l Kdstm Muhammad bin Mahmud,'* 

The name of the Khalifa A1 Kadir bi-llah also appears. 

Mas’i^d. — The corns of this sovereign differ considerably in their 
legends. Some have the simple legend ** Maa'ud** or ^^Mas'dd bin 
Mahmdd,** Others have the titles Sultd/nu4 mu'azzam, MaliJevrl 
*dlam; the great Sultan, king of the world” Another legend is 
equally high sounding, but of a religious character. ** Ndstr dinu 
*llah Hdfiz *%bddudlah, Zahir Khalifa-Uah ; defender of the rehgion 
of God, protector of the servants of God, supporter of the Khalifa 
of God ” In others this is contracted into Ndsiru-d dinu-Uah 
Abu Sa*(d Mas'dd bin Mahmdd,** and in others changed mto 
“ Ndatru-d dinvrllah Hdfia 'ibddvnUah , defender of the religion of 
God, protector of the servants of God ” On the earlier corns the 
name of the Khalifa A1 K&dir bi-llah appears, on later ones the 
name of A1 Kaim bi Amru-llah, his son and successor designate is 
added, and after the death of A1 Kddir the name of A1 Kaim appears 
alone. 

Maudi5d. — Shahdhu-d daulat wa Kutbu4 millat ; the meteor of 
the State and the pole-star of Beligion.” In some corns Abd4 
fath ; father of victory ” is added ; and m others it is substituted 
for KuJSbuA MiUat, Another variety in the legend is Fakhru-l 
indat, the glory of the faith.” 

The name of the Khalifa^ A1 Kaim bi Amru-llah. 
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’Abdit-b BashId — ^Izzu-d davlat, ZainuA miUat, SharafuAldh ; 
the gloiy of the State, the ornament of Beligion, the honoured of 
God.” 

Khalffa’s name, A1 Bdim hi Amm-Uah. 

Fabbukh-zXd. — On some coins the simple name ** Fanrvkh-zdd^" 
or ** Farrukh-zdd kin On others the titles **JanuUu^d 

davlat wa Kamdlud millat ; the ornament of the State and the Per- 
fection of Beligion.” He is also called in some Abk 8htyd\ father 
of courage.” 

Name of the Khalifa, A1 K4im hi Amru-llah. 

IbbAhIm. — ^The legends of the coins issued m the long reign are 
very various The simplest is ** Ibrdhim bin Mas^ddJ* Another is 
“ Ahu Muzaffar Ibrdhim*' Others are “ SuUdnu-l 'azarn, the great Sul- 
tdn ,” “ Zahiru-d daulat, the protector of the State “ Na»iru-d daidat, 
“ ZdhirvA millat^ defender of the State and protector of the Faith 
Kdhirud muluh, Saiyidu-z Saldtin, conqueror of kmgs and chief of 
monarchs ” 

The Khalifa’s name A1 Kdim bi Amru-llah. 

MAs’dn n. — Abd Sa'd, the happy ,” SuLtd/nu-l 'azam, the great 
king , Svltdnu-l 'ddil, the just kmg ,” Ald'u-d daulat wa SandvA 
millat, supreme in the State, pre-eminent m Keligion,” ** Zahiru-l 
imdn, defender of the Faith ,” ' Nizdmu-d din, admmistrator of Beh- 
gion “ MauldU’8 Saldtin, king of kings ” AU these vanous titles 
were used, and sometimes two or more of them on one com. 

The Khalifa’s name, A1 Mustazhar bi-llah. 

AbslXk — As SvltdmvA 'azarn, Svltdmvrd davlat, Malik Arsldn bin 
Mas'dd ” 

The KhALifa, A1 Mustazhar bi-Uah 

BAHsiM — ** Bdhrdm Shah, Svltdnu-l 'azarn, Taminu-d davlat ” 

Khalifa, A1 Mustarshad bi-llah. 

Knusud ShXh. — As Svltdmu-l 'azarn, Mu'izzuA davlat. The Groat 
Sultan, Glory of the State.” 

Khalifa, A1 Muktafi 1-Amru-llah. 

Khusbi} Malik. — Stdtdmud 'azarn ; Tdjvrd do/vlat, Grown of the 
State , Sirdju-d davlat. Lamp of the State.” ^ 

Khalifas, Muktafi and Mustanjid. 

Muhahmad Gnonf. — ^This conqueror is called by many historians 
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Shah&bu-d din, a name which the Bauzatu~a Safd tells ns was 
changed to Mn’izzu-d din when his brother Ghiydsn-d din became 
king. He is also commonly known as Muhammad Sam or Muham- 
mad bin Sdm, a name which the coins show him to have borne in 
common with his brother. The superscription on his coins is ** As 
8tdtd/nu-l ^aaam Mu*izzu~d dunyd wau-d d(n Ahu-l Muzaffar Muhammad 
bin SdmJ** On some corns this is contracted into “ Sfdtdnud *azam 
AhM Muzaffar Muhammad bin Sdm,** and on others to “ Sultdmu-l 
*azam Muhammad bin SdmJ* 

The most interesting coins, however, of this monarch are those 
described by Mr. Thomas (J. B A. B , xvii. p. 194) as struck m 
honor of his “Martyred Lord” by Tdju-d din Talduz, at Ghazni, after 
the death of Muhammad bin 8dm Local coins are also extant of the 
dosely succeeding kings Kubdchah of Sind, "Aldu-d din Muhammad 
Khwdrizmi, Jalldtu-d din Mankhurin ; Changiz Khdn and Saifu-d din 
al Hasan Harlagh of Ghazni and Multdn. 

Kutbu-d dIn Aibae. — C oins unknown. 

Aeam ShjCh. — “ Ahud Muzaffar Aram Shdh Sultdn ” 

Altamsh — “ As BuLtdnuA ^azam Shamsu-d dunyd wau-d din Abd-l 
Muzaffar Altamsh as Sidtdn.^^ Some of the copper coins have only 
the name “ Shams , and others “ Altamsh ” 

BuKini-D As Sultdnu-l mu^azzam Buhnu-d din binu-s 

Bfdtdn ” 

SultXx Eaziya (Queek.) — “A s Sultdnu-l^azam Jaldlatu-d dunyd 
wau-d din Malikatu4 bint Altamshu-s Budtdn Mthrat Amiru-l muminin, 
the great Sultdn, the glory of the world and the Faith, the Queen, 
the daughter of the Sultan Altamsh, the beloved of the Commander 
of the Faithful ” 

Mu’izzu-n niN BaheIm ShXh — “ As Sultdnu-l ^azam "Aldu dunyd 
vsau-d dinJ^ 

’Aniu-D nfN. — “ As Bultdnurl ^azam *Aldu-d dunyd toau-d din Ahu-l 
Muzaffar MaAdd Shdh ” 

NisiEU-D DfN.— “As Stdtdmu-l ^azam Ndsiru-d dunyd ^voau-d din 
AbM Muzaffar Mahmdd tbnu-s Sultdn ” 

The^last two superscriptions are shortened on the smaller corns by 
stopping at the word din. 
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The following extraote are taken from three works resembling the 
Jdmru-l JSikdydt. Like the these works are of a general 

oharacter, but the stories sdected from them were intended by Sir 
H. Elliot to illustrate the reigns of the Ghaznivides, and the extracts 
relate idmost exclusively to that dynasty. The Appendix to this 
volume therefore seems the most appropriate place for their appear- 
ance. If introduced in chronological sequence, two of the extracts 
would come in much later and be far removed from the other works 
on the Ghazmvide dynasty 

Extbaots from the Majma'-i Waadyd 

[The following stones are taken from a work which the Munshi 
who translated them calls Jlfajma’-t Naad/yah, In the list of works 
prefixed to Sir H. Elliot’s onginal volume it is entered “ No. lxxix. 
Wassaya, Nizamu-1 Hulk ” No copy of the work is to be found m 
Sir H. Elliot’s library, nor have I been able to obtain access to one. 
There is no doubt, however, that the extracts are denved from the 
work of Nizdmu-1 Mulk Tusi, the celebrated waz£r of Malik Shffli 
Saljuk. This work was largely used by Hammer in his History 
of the Assassins, and he refers to it as the Wassaya, or Political 
Institutes of Niz&mu-l Mulk.” The title of the work then is Majma^-i 
Wasdyd ; but it is possible that the copy used by the Munshi bore 
the title MajmaH Nasdih, which is almost identical m signification. 
The work consists of a series of counsels addressed to the author’s 
own sons. 

Malik Shdh Saljuk reigned from 1072 to 1092 a.d., and Nizdmu-1 
Mulk fell by the dagger of an assassm one month before the death 
of his master. The work, then, was written in the decline of the 
Ghazmvide dynasty , and a few stones relating to them and to India 
have been selected. One passage conoemmg Nizamu-1 Mulk him- 
self, and Hasan Sab& the founder of the sect of the Assassins, has 
no direct reference to India, but it is mteresting, and it enables us to 
identify the work as being the same as that used by Hammer. (See 
History of the Assassins, TransL p. 44.) 

The wording of the Extracts has been revised in part bylSir H. 
Elliot and in part by some unknown hand, but the translation seems 
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not to have been tested ; it must therefore rest upon the authority of 
the Munshf.^] 

Khwdja *Ali Kheshdwand, 

In the beginning of finite Subuktigin’s reign the office of Wazir 
was conferred on Khw&ja Abd-1 ’Abbds Isfarafnf, but Amir ’All 
Kheshawandi who was the head of the Hajibs and one of the 
greatest and most trustworthy officers of the Sultan, entertained 
hostility against him. The Khwdja had informed the King of this, 
and therefore his Majesty was never angry with him. Although 
complaints were brought against him from different parts of the 
country, and his every action was immediately reported, yet the 
King saw no occasion to call him to account. If any person repre- 
sented to the King any irregularity or misconduct on the part of the 
Khwdja, he considered the man had been instructed by ’All Kheshd- 
wand , who at last, soemg his endeavours useless, abandoned the pur- 
suit, but only waited for a suitable opportuniiy. At last the star of 
the Khwdja’s fortune began to deolme, and the country under his rule 
fell into disorder. He appomted imjust governors m the provmces, 
who exercised tyranny over the subjects, so that a large portion 
of the country became desolate In Khurdsan and the bordering 
countries, more especially, such a dreadful famme prevailed, that it 
is recorded in history, and an account of it is given m many his- 
torical works. In short, the government assessment upon the lands 
was not at all realised, and the majority of the people enaigrated 
from the country. Khwdja Abu-1 ’Abbds’ only resource on seemg 
these circumstances, was to throw himself upon the King’s mercy, 
and solicit remission. Eeports were sent to his Majesty from all 
quarters, and the Khwdj'a being greatly troubled and alarmed, sent 
m his resignation of the office of Wazfr. The Sultdn said he should 
suffer no punishment or injury if he paid into the treasury all the 
money which he had realized from the country, and which had been 
entered in his own accounts. On doing this he should be acquitted. 
The office of Ddwdn was, however, conferred on Khwdj'a Abd-1 
Hakk Muhammad, son of Husain of Balkh. In this matter Shamsu-1 

1 [See Hammer, Eutwy of th$ Auassmt; D'Herbelot, Maleh^hah; Vuller'e 
Goth, der Sokhehmkm^ 102, 160 , K\otovre dot SoUlymkidei,'] 
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E& Ehw^ja Ahmad Hasan was made mediator between the Saltln 
and Ehwija Abu-1 ’Abb&s, and he took the messages from the 
one to the other. After much correspondence, it was settled that 
the Ehwdja should pay one hundred thousand dinars mto the royal 
treasury. The Ehwdja accordingly engaged to satisfy the demand, and 
he delivered all the property, movable and immovable, which he 
had amassed during his former employments of deputy of the ’amtds, 
superintendent of the post-office at Ehuras^n, and minister of the 
Sult&o. After he had given over everything that he possessed, he 
represented his indigence and poverty to the Eing, who compas- 
sionated hiB case, and having called him to his presence, said, if 
you swear by my soul and head to your pauperism, nobody shall 
hurt you. He answered, I will not swear till I agam enquire of 
my wives, children, and dependents, and if I find anythmg remam- 
ing with them, I will send it to the Eing, and then take the oath. 
Having said this, he returned, and on admmistenng very binding 
oaths and using all kinds of threats, he found that some small things 
belonging to his son were in the possession of a merchant He 
took them also and sent them to the royal treasury, and after this 
he swore to his indigence by the King’s soul and head. ’All Khe- 
shdwand, however, was still seeking cause to disgrace him and make 
him feel the result of his animosity, although at the same time he 
was aware of the oath that Ehwdja Abu-1 ’Abbds had taken 

At this juncture the Sultdn undertook an expedition to Hindustan, 
and one day ’Alf Khesh£wand, having gone to him while he was 
sitting alone, told him how he had long since known the deceitful 
conduct of Abu-1 ’Abbas, and that he had several times determined 
to bring it before his Majesty’s notice, but he had hesitated lest the 
representation of it might be put down to some selfish motive. 
Tour Majesty, said he, has discovered his other faults and embezzle- 
ments without my help, and now he has sworn to his indigence 
falsely, because he has still in his possession some ranties of such 
value that few kings can boast of m their stores. The Sultdn was 
much surprised on hearing these words, and said, If it is true, 
Abd-l ’Abb&s deserves great punishment. ’AH Khesh&wand ob- 
served, If the Emg order me, I can prove my assertion. The King 
remarked that in case he fmled to prove it he dxould suffer death. 
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This was agreed to, and ’Alf Ehesli4wand departed from the King's 
presence. 

At this time Khw4ja Abu-1 ’Abb&s was in confinement in one of 
the forts. ’Al{ Kheshawand, among the plunder from one of the 
kings of Hindustan, had obtamed a dagger from his treeisury, the 
handle of which was adorned with a large ruby of Yemen, sixty 
miskdls in weight. He had also taken from the store of the S4mdni 
kings a jar which contained a sir of syrup. He had concealed these 
from every person that the King might not know of them. He now 
took both these rarities to the fort, and placed Khwaja Abfi-1 ’Abbds 
in charge of his own men. After a few days he returned to the court, 
and havmg brought the dagger and the jar with him, he reported 
to the King that after many difficulties, and menaces and threats, he 
had discovered them ; that one of them had belonged to the sove- 
reigns of India, and was sent as a present to the throne, but that 
the Khwdja had concealed it, and that the other he had stolen at the 
time when the treasury of the S4m4nf kings was taken possession 
of Now, said he to the Sultan, what are your orders ? Shall we 
take strong measures against him to realize the arrears or not? 
The Kmg, in great rage, leplied, I give you both these things, and 
you may exact from him the remainder of the government demands 
by any means you like After this the Sultdn proceeded to India, 
and ’All ELheshawand delivered the poor mmister to his enemies, by 
whose seventies he met the mercy of God. 

Trofibles of a Miniatei. 

The object of relating this story here is to show that to be at 
enmity with great and powerful men is very dangerous, and is sure 
to brmg evil. May God protect and help us I 

Oertam classes of men are particularly deserving of patronage and 
encouragement, such as the literati, the judicial and revenue officers, 
secretanes, ambassadors, and envoys. In all political and revenue 
matters their advice should be taken, because by this much benefit 
is derived and great advantage obtamed. The aid of these people 
is indispensably necessary. It is impossible to manage the affairs 
of a kingdom without their instrumentahty, and a minister can 
do nothmg without their assistance. The difficult pomt is, that 
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the minister’s life, not to mention his property and wealth, is endan- 
gered. If a man, then, most choose the profession of a minister, he 
should obtain the help and oo-operahon of these men, and conciliate 
them by affability and kindness. He should raise them by his 
bounty and favour from indigence and poverty to opulence and 
abundance, from insigniffcanoe and meanness to dignity and import- 
ance, so that if any person should be envious of him, they may 
through gratitude give him assistance, and remain loyal and devoted 
to hiB cause, neither opposmg nor revolting fh)m him, but prevent- 
ing others by their examples from quarrelling with him. For when 
one person shows a rebellious spirit, others jom with him either 
secretly or openly, particularly those who may have suffered any hurt 
from the minister, or are jealous of his preferment But perhaps you 
think, that if relations and confidants and trustworthy men be ap- 
pointed to all offices, no mismanagement can take place or loss be 
sustained. You must know that this is a great mistake. Because, 
on the contrary, it is very dangerous for a mimster to entrust his 
relations with the government duties Don’t you know that from 
the great confidence and implicit reliance which 1 place in your 
brothers, I have appointed them to conduct the affairs of the king- 
dom and have made them supermtendents of all the officers of the dif- 
ferent divisions of the country, and have entrusted one of them with 
the privilege of exercising a general control over all, and of report- 
ing all matters, good or bad, to me. 1 am sure that they will strive 
to the utmost of their power to uphold their character and preserve 
my fame. Now-a-days, however, the chief lady is displeased with 
me because she wishes that the Sultan should appomt her son his 
heir-apparent , but her object is not realised, because he sees the 
marks of greater intelligence, wisdom, and prudence, as well as the 
symptoms of greatness and royalty in Barkiydruk ; while she con- 
siders him of no worth, and thinks that I have persuaded the Kmg 
to entertain the opinion. At all events, she is disgusted with me, 
and seeks on all sides to find some one whom she may persuade to 
rise against me and make the Sultan angry with me. She is m 
search of my enemies and adversaries, but finds none, and therefore 
can only complain to the King that the Khwaja has sent his people 
to different ports of the kingdom. This is known to nobody else but 
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himself, but it has made an impression upon the Eing*s mind. 
Still, if Gk)d please, the end will be good and no evil will ensue. 1 
mean to say that if we entrust our relations and kmsmen with offices 
it creates suspicions against tis, and is considered mcompatible with 
honesty and justice , but if we employ strangers, may God protect us 
fh>m their rebellion and quarrels ! You know well what injuries 1 
have received, am receiving, and must receive, from these people. 
The origin of my quarreL with him (Hasan SabAh) was through 
Im^m Muwdffic Naishapdri (may the Almighty cause his soul to 
enjoy peace I) who was one of the most learned and holy men 
of Ehurdsdn. His age had advanced beyond seventy-five, and 
he was known to be a very successful teacher. Every lad 
that read the Euran and religious books with him obtained a great 
degree of proficiency m that branch of leammg For this reason 
my father sent me with the Samt ’Abdu-s Samad iroin Tus to 
Naishapdr, and I became his scholar. He showed me much kind- 
ness and favour, and I felt great love and affection towards him I 
was his scholar for four years, and he taught me with great attention 
and care I was associated with four other students who were of 
equal age with me, and possessed great qmckness of perception and 
solidity of judgment. After leaving the Imdm they always came to 
me, and we sat together and repeated our past lessons Hakim 
’Umar of Naishapur did not change his ancestor’s abode. He was 
bom in NaishApur and contmued to reside in it. The father of 
Makhzul Ibn Sabdh ’All Bm Muhammad Bin Ja’far was a very 
pious man, and bigoted in his rehgion He generally resided in 
Be, and Abu Muslim BAzf, the ruler of the country, placed great 
confidence and faith m him, so that he referred to him all questions 
which arose regarding the Sunni persuasion, and also consulted with 
him in all matters of dispute. He always spoke oracular words , 
but to lower himself in the estimation of Abu Musbm he com- 
mitted absurd and unlawful deeds. 

As Imim Muw^k Haish^puri was the head of the people who 
followed the doctrines of the Sunni religion, that artful man, to 
dear himself of the charge of being a B^zi, brought his son to 
Naish4pdr and placed him under the care of the said Imdm, and 
himself, like a saint, chose a solitary life. At times he ascribed his 
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descent to an infidd family of GMzat, and said that lie was a 
descendant of Sabah KhamfrC, that his father came from Yemen to 
E^fa, from that place to Eum, and from thence to Be. But the 
citizens of Be, particularly the people of the coimtry of Tds, denied 
the fact, and affirmed that his forefathers were natives of their 
country. In short, one day ’Umar Ehayam (one of my schoolfellows) 
said to me, it is well-known that the pupils of Im^m Muw&dk are sure 
to become men of fortune. There is no doubt of this, but let us make 
some agreement of union, to be fulfilled on one of the party becoming 
wealthy ? I replied, you may propose any you like. He observed, I 
propose that if any one of us become nch, he shall divide his wealth 
equally with the other, and not consider it his own property. I 
agreed, and this was the promise made between us. It so happened 
that I went to Khurdsan, Mawdrau-n nahr, Ghaznin, and Kdbul, as I 
have shortly related before. When I returned from these places I was 
entrusted with the office of minister, and in the reign of Alp 
Arslan, Hakfm ’Umar Ehaydm came to me, and I entiiely fulfilled 
my promise. First, I received him with great honour and respect, 
and gave him presents, and then I told him, you are a clever and 
qualified man, worthy of being the head of all the King’s officers, 
and by virtue of bemg a scholar of Imdm Muwafik, you shall be 
blessed in this office. I will brmg you to the notice of the Sultan, 
and speak to him of your mtelligence and honesty, in such terms 
that he will place confidence in you m the same degree that he does 
m me. On this, Hakfm ’Umar observed, “you are of noble birth, 
and possess a generous disposition and excellent morals, and these 
induce you to do me this favour. Otherwise how could such an 
insignificant man as I am expect this kindness and hospitality from 
the minister of a kmgdom which extends from east to west I 
value your favour the more because it is shown with smoenty, and 
not out of comphment. Such conduct will enable you to obtain much 
higher dignity and rank The favour and kmdness which you have 
shown to me is undemable, and if I were to devote my whole life to 
you I should stiU be unable to express my thanks for this single act 
of kmdness. My sole desire is that I may always remain with you. 
To aspire to the rank which you advise me to obtain is not be- 
coming, as it would evidently be very ungrateful on my part. May 
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Gk>d keep me from doing snoli a thing I I iherefore propose, throngh 
your assistance, to seek some retirement where I may apply myself 
to soientifio studies, and pray for the increase of your hfe.” — ^He 
persisted in this request ; and when I saw that he had openly told 
me the secret of his heart, I wrote an order for an allowance of one 
thousand golden miskals to be annually given to him out of the 
income of my estates at Naishapur for his maintenance. After this 
he left me, and engaged in the study of sciences, particulcu'ly Astro- 
nomy, and made very great progress m it. In the reign of Malik 
Shdh he came to Merv and was greatly respected and rewarded 
there for his knowledge of Natural Philosophy. The Kmg showed 
him much favour, and raised him to one of the highest ranks that 
were given to philosophers and learned men But that irreligious man 
(Hasan Sabdh) was not so famous in the days of Alp Arsldn as he 
was in Khurdsdn. He was bom m the reign of Mahk Shah. In the 
year when the Sultan achieved the conquest over Kddir, and com- 
pletely quelled the disturbances which he had raised, this man came 
to me m Naishapdr. As much regard and favour was shown to him 
m consideration of his old fhendship, as any faithful and righteous 
person might show to the extent of his power. He was treated 
with fresh hospitality and kindness every day. One day he said to 
me, ** Khwdja, you are a lover of truth and possessed of excellent 
virtues. You know that this world is a worthless thing. Is it 
proper that for the wealth and pomp of this world you should break 
an agreement, and enrol yourself among those to whom the passage m 
the Euran about the violators of promises refers.” I observed, May 
it never be 1” He said, ‘’Yes, you are exceedingly kmd and affable, 
but you know yourself that this was not the agreement between us.” 
I replied, “ I acknowledge and admit that we have promised to be 
partners not only m our titles and ranks, but also m all the estates 
which we may acquire.” After this (conversation took place be- 
tween us), I took him to the King’s court, and at a suitable oppor- 
tumty I recommended him, and informed the King of the promise 
which we had made between ourselveB. I praised him so much for 
the great wisdom and exoeUenoe of his disposition and character, 
that the King put confidence in him. As he was a veiy cunning 
and artM man, he put on the appearance of honesty, and gained 
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mndb influenoe oyer the Eing^s mind. He obtained such a degree of 
confidence, that in all important afiairs and great undertakings, in 
which integrity and faithfulness in the agents were needed, the 
King engaged his assistance and acted according to his advice. In 
short, I assisted him in obtaming this rank ; but at last, by his bad 
behaviour, many difficulties arose, and I was about to lose all the 
credit which I had acquired in the course of so many years In the 
end he fully shewed the wickedness of his disposition , and marks of 
bitter animosity and malevolence displayed themselves in his every 
word and action. If any slight mismanagement took place m the 
ministerial office, he multiplied and magnified it and reported it to 
the King, and if the Kmg consulted him about it, he represented the 
evil of it with some apparently specious arguments. 

In Halab (Aleppo) there is a kind of white stone of which pots 
of bII sorts are made On one occasion it passed the Sultan’s tongue 
that he wished he had some of this kind of stone m Isfahan, and he 
spoke about it again. One of the camp followers, hearing of the 
Kmg’s wish, after his Majesty had returned (to the capital), said to 
two merchants of Arabia that if they sent five hundred mans of that 
stone he would pay them double hire Accordingly they agreed to 
carry the 500 mans of stone with their other commodities, each man 
having 500 mans weight of goods of his own. One of them had 
SIX camels and the other four They divided the stones between 
them so that they had equal loads upon all their camels. When 
they reached Isfahan the camp follower came to me, and I took the 
stone to the Kmg, who T7as much pleased, and ordered him to be 
invested with nch apparel, and gave a reward of one thousand 
dirhams to the merchants, which was to be divided among them by 
me. I gave six hundred dinars to him who had six camels, and 
four hundred to the other. That ungrateful person (Hasan Sabah) 
having heard of this, said that I had made a mistake in the division, 
and had apportioned the money unjustly , that the due of one was 
still left for the King to pay, and that I should have given eight 
hundred dinars to the master of six camels, and two hundred to the 
other. These words were told the same day to the Kmg, who called 
me , and when I went to him, that wretch was also standing there. 
The Sultdn looked at me and smiled, and asked me what was the 
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matter. He, then, throwing aside all disguise, said, The King’s 
money has been divided unjustly, and the due of one has not been 
given to him.” I and the oourtiers asked him how ? He observed, 
'^The whole load of ten camels consists of three divisions each of five 
hundred mans, and ten multipbed by three makes thirty. Again, 
four, the number of one person’s camels, into three, me^es twelve ; 
and six, the number of the other person’s camels, into three, makes 
eighteen. Now if ten be subtracted from each product, eight, the 
remamder of the latter product, was due to him who had six 
camels , and two, the remainder of the other product, to him who 
had four, and therefore eight hundred dinars should have been 
given to the former and two hundred to the latter.” In short, when, 
m spite of me and to puzzle the others, he had given this solution of 
the question, the King asked him if he could give a plainer state- 
ment so that he might understand He said ** There were ten camels, 
and the whole load was 1500 mans , therefore each camel had a 
weight of 150 mans , hence, four camels of one person earned 600 
mans , (t e ,) five hundred mans of his own commodities and one 
hundred mans of the stone for the King In the same manner, the 
BIX camels of the other person earned nine hundred mans, of which 
five hundred mans were of his own goods and four hundred mans 
of the Sultan’s stone. Thus out of 1000 dinars for five hundred 
mans weight of stone two hundred are due upon every hundred 
mans weight, and consequently eight hundred should be given to the 
one and two hundred to the other. This was the proper division 
accordmg to a just calculation , but if it was only a reward without 
any regard being paid to the weight, then it was all right ” ^ When 
that ungrateful person had spoken all this, the Sultdn sided with 
me, and passed the matter by as a jest. But I saw that it had a 
great effect upon the king’s mind He (Hasan Sabdh) had several 
tunes made these kind of oomplamts. His grand object was to 
examine and rectify the accounts of the receipts and disbursements 
of the revenue of the country. Indeed he got through* a great 
amount of work in the short space of time I was on leave. He 

I Stones of anthmetical mgeniiity aie yery commoii in the East. A decision on 
a similar knotty question is attnbnted to ’All. Bee Bichardson’s Diwrtaiwn^ Pr$f% 
to iVttas Did , p. Izm. 
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oompleted this great task in a very short time. But as all the 
nobles and government officers were aware of his excessive malevo- 
lence and jealousy, as well as of his acting contrary to the promises 
which we had made between us, he obtained praise from no one ; and 
when he submitted the accounts, he suffered such disgrace that he 
had no courage left to stop at the court.* Had not this ungrateful 
person (whom may God protect I) been so disgraced, there was no 
remedy for me but that which he at last took 

My object in relating this is to show that one day’s trouble of 
examining the records and accounts and reporting them is not con- 
sidered equivalent to thirty years’ official service, and hence you 
may judge of other concerns and troubles. May God guide and 
help ! 1 have said all this to make you desist from seeking the 
office of waz(f ; and if it has made no effect upon you, it is neces- 
sary that I should mention in detail the rules and precepts which 
you must observe, and which will be of great advantage and use 
to you, if God pleases. 

o o o o 

The Value of Petticoat Influence 

When the kingdom of Khwdnzm fell mto the possession of Sultdn 
Mahmud, he ordered the ministers of his court to appoint some 
qualified person to the management of it They were for some 
days consulting with each other The greatest noble of the court, 
Altuntash, contrived to have the appomtment conferred upon him- 
self , but when the offer was made to him, he outwardly showed 
great reluctance in accepting it. Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, who was 
not well disposed towards him, and was anxious to get him out of 
the way, used his best exertions to get the patent of the appointment 
drawn up and signed. But as Altuntdsh was the greatest pillar of 
the state, every one thought that the King would not like to send 
him away from the court. However, as Ehwanzm was a very great 
kingdom, the Sultan agreed to the appomtment, and ordered him to 
proceed to his new government. 

1 [The aocounts which he rendered had been mutilated or fidafied. See Hammer, 
Amomum, p. 45 ] 
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Altdnt&h was a great friend of Imdm Ndsiru-d-din Giidmf, who 
was one of the chiefs of Ghaznfn. As he had no time to pay him a 
farewell visit, he despatched a man with a letter, in which, after 
expressing his anxiety to see him, he stated that he would not 
return again to Ghaznfn, and expressed his hopes that the Imam, 
observing the obligations of friendship, would come over to 
Kbwdnzm. The Imam, who was desirous of seeing that country 
as well as Altuntash, of whom he was an old and intimate friend, 
went to Khwanzm, where, on his arnval, Altuntash showed him a 
thousand kinds of hospitality and favour 

My object in relating this story is to say, that one day the Im4m 
observed that while Altuntdsh was at court all the world came to 
his threshold to pay their respects , such a position in consideration 
of fame and honour, as well as pecumary advantage, was an hundred 
times better than the governorship of Khwdnzm What made him 
prefer it to a rank in which he exercised mfluence over the whole 
kmgdom ? Altuntdsh replied, 0 Imam ! I have not told this secret 
even to my dearest relations or sons, but I will not conceal the 
truth from you. I have resigned that power on account of Jamfla 
Kandahdrf. For years I had the management of all the government 
affairs in my hands, and during that time she thwarted me m every- 
thing. For this reason there was darkness before my eyes, 
and I could use no remedy against the evil Now I have 
sought retirement, and have procured release from all such troubles. 
If God please, I shaU escape her maohmations m this distant 
province ” 

Now from what I have said, the disadvantages of the ladies of the 
royal household bemg against us may be learnt, but the advantages 
of their being m our favour are equally numerous, and no one’s 
patronage is more efficacious than theirs, for by no one is so much 
influence and power exercised over the royal mind as by them, as 
the following story of Khwfija Ahmad Hasan illustrates 

The Power of Female Intrigue 

Sultan Mahmud towards the latter part of his reign was frequently 
dissatisfied with Khwaja Ahmad, and during this time his enemies 
were assailmg him with their calumnies and opposition Khwaja 
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Hasnak Miskkati^ had been many years watching to find a suitable 
opportunity of injuring him, and every day it was rumoured that 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan’s place was to be bestowed on him, but as 
the Kmg’s new bndo, the daughter of the Khan of Tuikistdn,* was 
in Ahmad’s favour, nothing could be done against him This lady 
was called m Ghaznin Mahd-i Chigil, and Jamila Eandahuri was 
one of her favourite attendants Under the protection of this lady 
the Khwdja was safe from all dangers. Even such a person as 
Altuntash, who was viewed as vicegerent of Subuktigin, could 
never succeed in any hostile design against him 

On one occasion, when.tho tents of the Sultan were pitched in the 
vicmity of Kabul, Khwdja Ahmad came on some government busi- 
ness to Ghaznin, and it was reported to him that some merchants 
were going to* Turkistan, who were to return to Ghaznin in the 
beginning of winter The Khwaja remembered that he required a 
certain number of jpostina (great coats) every year for himself and 
sons, and thought it advisable that some agent should go with the 
merchants to effect the purchase To this man’s care he committed 
many valuable and rare commodities of Ghaznin to sell. The same 
day this news was conveyed to Khwaja Hasnak by his spies, and he 
informed Altuntash of it. This noble was much rejoiced on receiv- 
mg the mtelligence, and he told Khwaja Hasnak that they ** could 
not have found a better opportunity for disgracing him, since he 
always boasted that he never looked to his own advantage, but to 
that of the Sultan alone , whereas he is now sending merchants to 
trade in foreign countries But we must ascertam this with certainty 
first, lest the disgrace recoil upon us ” Khwaja Hasnak said, “ the 
report is perfectly true, and there is no doubt about its correctness , 
and venly if this fact were disclosed, the Khwdja must suffer 
irremediable rum.” 

The Khwdja being apprised of their intentions, mformed Jamfla 
Kandahdri of the matter. There was such fnendly commumcation 
between the Khwdja and Jamila, that although it often happened 
that during a whole year they never had an opportunity of seeing 
each other, yet one could send messages to the other ten tunes a day, 

1 [He is called Hasnak Mik&l in the Dasturu-l wmrd, andMank&lm the Ztnatthl 
nuvdht] »[nakKhftn3 
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and m such a manner that, excepting the person employed on their 
mission, nobody knew anything of the matter. In short, Jamila 
sent to tell him not to bo afraid, because the remedy was yeiy 
simple. At the same time she repaired to Mahd-i Ohigil, and repre- 
sented the matter to her, suggesting that the Queen should write 
letters to her mother and brothers, with a detail of the articles 
which the Ehwdja had given to the merchant, and add others that 
were suitable as presents to her royal relatives, mentioning that 
they were sent as presents on her part, and requestmg that they 
also would send in return some articles of such kmds as were 
adapted to a female toilette. Jamila recommended that these letters 
should be taken to the merchant as soon as possible by some unfro- 
quented road, so that they might be given to him that very night, 
with the mjunotion that if the servants of Altuntdsh should seize 
and carry him back, he should say nothing to them, but when con- 
ducted to the royal court, he should then declare that he was sent 
by Mahd-i Ohigil, and show the letters and presents which he was 
commissioned to deliver 

In short, at the instigation of Khwdja Hasnak, Altuntdsh repre- 
sented the case to the Sultan, who asked him whether it was a true 
report. Altuntash rephed that he had ascertained it for certam, and 
that it was all correct. The King then asked him how he knew that 
it was true ? Altuntdsh replied, If you order me, I can brmg the 
merchant with all the articles which are consigned to him.” The 
ELing consented. On this Altuntash immediately despatched his 
people after the caravan, and they brought the merchant back. 
According to the mstructions. the merchant said nothmg to his 
detainers on the way, but when he entered the court he cried out, 
that he was sent by Mahd-i Ohigil, and then showed the letters 
under her se^, with the presents which had been despatched, such 
as scarfs, necklaces, etc. The mformers were much chagrined and 
ashamed, and could advance no excuse for what they had done. On 
the other hand, Mahd-i Chigil complained to the King that, when 
after so long a period she had sent from the court of such a great 
king some trifling presents to her relations, her messenger had been 
mtercepted, and the scarfs and necklaces exposed m open court. 
By such words she produced great effect upon the Kmg’s mind, and 
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with muoh indignation lie ordered the accusers to bo put to death ; 
but as Mahd-i Ohigil knew that they were innocent, she was un- 
willing that the blood of so many persons should be died through 
her false representations, and begged that their lives might be 
spared In short, Altuntash and Hasnak received a complete defeat, 
and were covered with ignominy and shame ; while the merchant, 
after being muoh honoured, was again despatched to Turkist4n. 

oooo 0ooooe 

Stdtdn Afaa’ud and Khwdja Hasnak. 

Sultan Mahmud was always on bad terms with his eldest son 
Mas’ud , and Khwaja Ahmad, although he was unable completely 
to reconcile them, yet on all occasions he greatly appeased the 
King’s anger. Though ho never met the pnnce except about once 
a year m the King’s presence, -he nevertheless did not cease to exert 
his friendly offices. 

When Khwaja Ahmad was dismissed, Khwaja Hasnak Mishkati 
was appointed m his place. This person was a youth of no expe- 
rience, and but little acquainted with the vicissitudes of the world. 
His chief attractions were the sincerity of his heart, the affability of 
his manner, and the readiness with which he served a fnend or 
chastised an enemy Though the Sultan was in reality disgusted 
with Mas’ud, yet this secret sentiment remained concealed till the 
time that he declared his son Muhammad his heir. Hasnak was not 
in favour with Mas’ud, since, in accordance with the custom of 
Diwans, he mterfered greatly with the rights and privileges of his 
princely appanage. Mas’ud was so angry wnth him in consequence, 
that when one of the rulers of India sent a sword as a present to 
him, the person who brought it, expatiating on its value, observed 
that it was so sharp and well-tempered, that even iron could not resist 
it. When the assembly was broken up, the prince asked his mtimate 
oompamons what particular use it was adapted for ? Some said it 
was to cut off infidels* heads, and others observed that it was to 
destroy his Majesty’s enemies. In this manner every one expressed 
his own opimon , but Mas’ud observed, that he would like to fasten 
it to his side, and when, on the morrow, Hasnak came to pay his 
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respects to him, to cleave his head with it down to his breast If 
I were to do this, the King would never demand my blood in 
retaliation for his murder He said this in a determined tone, but 
those who were present dissuaded him, and remarked that a great 
disturbance would ensue, and the Sultan would be very angry. 
When the Khwaja was informed of what the prince had resolved, 
he thanked God for his narrow escape. 

A short time afber this, Sultan Mahmud expired, and Sultan 
Muhammad occupied the throne of sovereignty in Ghaznin. Sultan 
Mas’ud at this time was in Isfahan, whence he returned with adl 
speed. Sultan Muhammad advanced to oppose him, but the mmisters 
of Mahmud’s court, considering that Mas’ud was much better 
adapted to wield the sceptre of the kingdom, seized Sultan Mu- 
hammad, and kept him prisoner m a fort They then proceeded 
as far as Hirat to welcome Mas’ud At the meeting, when Hasnak 
dismounted from his horse, the attendants of the pnnce seized him, 
and suspended him from a gibbet. They then summoned Khwaja 
Ahmad Hasan, and having entrusted him with the office of wazir, 
bestowed all kinds of honour on him. Although his ministry was 
not of long duration, yet it was very successful in its results. He 
was often heard to say, Thank God, affairs have reached this con- 
clusion, my friends are exalted, and my enemies crushed.”^ 

o o « o o 

The Story of Ddbshxlim} 

When Sultan Mahmud had achieved the conquest of Somnat, he 
wished to stay there for a year because the country was very exten- 
sive and abounded with curiosities There were numerous mines 
which also produced gold , and the rubies of Sarandip (which was 
one of its dependencies) were earned to all oountnes But his 
mmisters persuaded him that it was highly impohtio to leave 

^ [Thu story u giTon in the Zlnatu-l MiydliSf but AbQ-l ’Abb&s is the pumster it 
u told o( not Ebwbja Ahmad ] 

s [Thu story u giyen by Fmsbta (L p 75) , it u also repeated in the NtgdriBtdn 
D&bdulim u the name of the Xing of Hind to whom the brahman BSdp&i (Pilpay) 
related hu febles, — Anwdr~t Suhatlt See also Usefld Tables m Thomas' Trtneep, 

No XXYll] 
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Khurasan, which had been conquered, after battling with so many 
powerful enemies, and to make Somnat the seat of government. In 
short, the King determmed to return, and he ordered that some 
person should be appointed to govern and retain possession of the 
country. They represented that no more power or glory could be 
gamed in that countiy, and therefore they proposed to him to en- 
trust some native with the office The Sultan consulted in the 
matter with such people of the country as were of a friendly dispo- 
sition to him. Some of them told him that no chiefs of the country 
were equal to the family of Dabshilim, and that at that time only 
one person of that house was surviving, and ho was engaged m 
worshipping God in tho habit of a saint. He ought to have the 
governorship of the country. Others, however, objected to tliis, 
alleging that he was a man of a bad disposition, and had fallen 
under the wrath of God He had not willmgly taken retirement 
and devoted himself to worship, but he had been several times 
seized by his brothers, and in order to save his life he had taken 
refuge in a place of sanctity, but there was another Dabshilim, 
who was one of his relations, and who was a very wise, learned, 
and mtelligent man, whom all respected for his philosophical ac- 
quirements. He was also at this time the chief of tho principality. 
If the Sultan would appoint him governor and send a farman to 
him, he might come and take upon him the management of the 
country That he was also very honest and faithful in observing 
his promises , so that, notwithstanding the great distance which m- 
tervened, if he agreed to pay tribute, he would send it every year to 
Ghaznin Ths King said if he presented himself before him the 
proposal might be accepted, but why should he give such a large 
kingdom to a person who had already borne the title of king in 
India, and had not yet come to meet him nor had proffered submission. 
In short, the devoted Dabshilim was called, and placed in charge of 
the kmgdom. He agreed to pay a tribute, and promised never to 
act contrary to the King’s orders as long as he lived, and also to 
forward all the gold and rubies which might be extracted from the 
mmes to Ghaznin. But he said there was another Dabshilim among 
his relations, who was his bitter enemy, and on one occasion some 
bloodshed had even taken place between them. That he had no 
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doubt ibis Dabdiilim would oome again»t him after hearing of Ihs 
King’s departure ; and aa he was not possessed of sufficient power, 
he must of course be oveieome and lose the dominions. But if the 
Sling would now march against this enemy and remove the ground 
of fear, he would send annually a tribute to the treasury of Ghaznin 
equal to all the revenues of Khur&san, Zabulist&n, and Kabulistan. 
The Sultan observed that he had oome with the intention of making 
oonquests, and sinoe he had not returned to Ghaznin, he might 
as well therefore remain six months more. With this resolu- 
tion he marched towards that Dabshilim’s dominions. The people 
of the country, however, remarked to the pious Dabshilim that it 
was not proper for him to excite the King to invade his territory, 
because the person whom the Almighty had made great and power- 
ful could not be subdued by his endeavours. This was also told to 
the King, who first hesitated, but as he had already marched his 
troops, he did not like to abandon his resolution. So he proceeded 
towards the enemy, and having conquered his country, took him 
prisoner, and gave him over to the pious Dibshilim, who represented 
that in his countiy it was considered a very great sin to kiU a ruler, 
and if any king did commit the crime, all his army revolted against 
him. It was a custom among the kmgs of the country that when 
any of them prevailed over another and captured him, a dark room 
was made under the victor’s throne, in which the captive ruler was 
placed on a cui^ion, and the doors of the room were shut. But a 
hole was made in one of them, and through it a dish of food was 
given to him, and then that also was shut. As long as the victorious 
king occupied the throne, it was his duty to send a dish of food 
every day to the subterranean abode, even if the captive died after 
only a few days’ confinement. It happened that the prisoner lived 
many days. The pious Dabshilim said that as he could not keep 
him prisoner m this manner, he wished the Sultan would take the 
prisoner to Ghaznin, and that after he (the new ruler) had 
established his authority in the country, the captive might be sent 
back to be confined m the usucd way. The Emg agreed to this, and 
returned. The pious Dabshilim mounted the throne of Somnat, and 
began to send successively to the Sultan the presents and rarities of 
the oountiy ; and he also ingratiated himself with all the ministers 
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of hk ootirt by sending them presents. When he had confirmed 
himself in the govemorship, he sent tribute, with some jewels, to 
the King, and asked him to send back hU enemy to him. The Sultan 
at first hesitated in oomplying with his request, and was unwilling 
to render him up into the hands of his enemy , but as the devout 
Dabshilim had gained the favour of the ministers of the throne by 
his munificence, they all taxed the King with showing mercy to an 
infidel, and said that it was vezy improper for a king to act contrary 
to his promise. It was also to be apprehended that the pious 
Dabshilim might rebel, and the country be lost. At last the young 
prince was made over to the people of the pious Dabshilim, and 
farmans were sent to the authorities in India to conduct him to the 
confines of Somnat. When he was taken to that country the pious 
Dabshilim ordered a dwelling to be made under the throne on which 
he used to sit It was the custom among these people that when 
their enemy was brought near the metropolis of the kingdom, the 
ruler was to advance one march to receive him. He was also to put 
a dish and a Vessel of water over his head, and make him go on foot 
before his horse till he arnved at oourt.^ After this the Emg sat 
on the throne, and his enemy was taken to the subterraneous house, 
and there seated on a cushion. According to this custom Dabshilim 
went out , but it happened that the captive had not yet arrived. 
Dabshilim went out huntmg, and exerted himself greatly in the 
field. When the hot wind began to blow, the soldiers and all the 
people sought shelter where they might rest, and Dabshilim also 
alighted and went to sleep under the shade of a tree, covering his 
face with a red handkerchief. In India there are plenty of birds 
of prey with hard claws and sharp bills. One of these birds came 
flying towards him, and when it saw the red handkerchief, it mis- 
took it for a piece of flesh, and pouncmg down on Dabshilims’ face, 
it tore out his eyes with his beak. This created great confusion 
among his people, and m the meantime the young captive was 
brought in. The pious Dabshilim was now blind and useless, and, 
since no other person beside this young man had a right to the 

1 Xhu mode of receiTing the banished monarch on his r^tnm seems to resemble 
the present practice of Hmdn women forming a procession to meet a stranger with 
brass pots upon their heads in token of wdcome. 
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gDYemonihip, idl the people saluted him as their king, and the few 
persons who held aloof were seized. In short the same dish and 
vessel x>f water which were brought for this young chief were 
{daced on the head of the pious Dabshilim, and he was forced to run 
to the court, where he was placed in the prison he had prepared. 

The moral of this story is, the person who really deserves honour 
aud respect cannot be disgraced by the endeavours of his enemy. 
If for a season he be degraded, he soon recovers his rank. But the 
anvious person brings on himself ignominy and shame. 

2 — Nigdristdn. 

[This “Picture-gallery” is a collection of anecdotes and stories 
felatmg to various dynasties It was compiled by Ahmad bin 
Muhammad bin ’Abdu-1 Ghafur al Ghaffari al Kazwini, commonly 
known as Kazi Ahmad al Ghaffari. Nigdnatd/a, the name of the 
work, expresses by the abjad the date of its compilation, a.h. 959 
(ad. 1552). Twenty-eight standard works are mentioned m the 
Preface of the work as the sources from which the stones have been 
"extracted,' There is a copy of the work m Sir H. Elliot’s library, 
and also some misoellaneous extracts from other copies. There are 
other works which bear the same name.] 

Mahmdd and Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 

It is related of Sultan MahmM of Ghazni that one day in his 
youth he went to take a walk m the gardens, and was accompanied 
by Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, who was one of his most favoured 
servants. As he passed by a nvulet, his eye fell upon a person who 
was loitering there, and he asked his companion who the man was ? 
“ A carpenter,” he replied. The Sultan again asked him what his 
name was, and he replied, “ Ahmad.” “ You seem to be acquainted 
with the man,” says the Sultan. “ No,” answered he, “ I never saw 
him before.”# “Then, how is it,” observed the Sultan, “that you 
came to know his profession and name ?” “I knew his name,” he 
replied, “by his readmess to answer your Majesty when your 

1 [See Morley*B Catalogue^ p. 50 , Hammer-l^argstaU BsdekumU JP(frs$ms, pp. 
S07-9 , Ejxfft’s Osialcgue dor MandUhryfim dor K,K, Oriontaluehor Akadomto on 
WionJ] 
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Majesty osJled me by my name , and as to his profession, I saw him 
walk round that dry old tree, and look carefully at it.” The Sult&n, 
on heanng these words, said, *<Tou would indeed be a most saga- 
cious fellow if you could tell me what that man has eaten to-day.” 
" Honey, or the juice of some fruit,” said Ahmad. The Sultan then 
called the man and asked him, first, Do you know this boy (Ahmad 
Hasan) ? ” The reply was that he had never seen him before. 
Mahmud then enquired of the man who he was, what was his name, 
and what he had eaten that day ? The answer was exactly what 
Ahmad had already given Greatly wondering, the Sultan turned 
towards Ahmad and asked him how he knew that the man had 
eaten honey ? to which he thus replied ** I knew it because he kept 
wipmg his mouth, and the bees wore swarmmg around him ” 

Treasures of Bhim-nagar} 

It IS recorded in many authentic histones that when the Sultan 
succeeded in captunng the fort of Bhim-nagar, on the confines of 
India, which was believed to be of incomparable strength, and com- 
monly reported to contain immense wealth, ho obtained as booty no 
less than seventy thousand millions of dirhams, seven hundred 
thousand and four hundred mans of gold and silver vessels, rare 
vestments of different kinds, the exact value of which appraisers 
found it impossible to calculate, and vast quantities of precious 
stones and pearls, beyond all computation An edifice (kJidna) fell 
into the Sultan’s hands, which measured 30 cubits by 15, the sides 
and covermg of which were entirely made of pure silver. 

A Splendid Comet, 

In 330 A.H. (941-2 a.d ), a comet made its appearance, the tail of 
which reached from the eastern to the western horizon It remained 
m the heavens eighteen days, and its blighting mfiuence caused so 
severe a famme, that wheat, the produce of one jarib of land, was 
sold for three hundred and twenty miskals of gold. When the 
value of a spike of com was esteemed as high as the Pleiades, con- 
ceive what must have been the value of wheat.” 

The famine m the land was so sore that man was driven to feed 


’ [Nagaikot or Eangra. See p. 85, and Bnggs* Firuhta, l p. 48.] 
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on his own Bpeoies, and a pestileiioe proTailed with snoh Timlenoe 
that it was impossible to boiy the dead who fell viotims to it.^ 

8. — Zinaiu4 MajdliB. 

[This is another oolleotion of anecdotes and stories, whidi have 
been drawn, as the writer tells us in his Preface, from a great 
Tanety of histories and other works, from the Jdm%*u-l Hikdydt 
down to the Nigdristdn* The work was compiled in 1004 Hijra 
(1595 A.D ), by M%)da-d din Muhammadu-l Husna, commonly 
known as Maj'di. There is a new and well- written copy of part 
of the work m Sir H. Elliot’s collection, besides some extracts from 
a copy belonging to E. H. Oust, Esq ] 

Extbaotb 

DeatrucHon of Bobbers by Poison, 

It is related that m the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni a 
number of Kuch and Buluch robbers having taken possession of a 
strong place on the road to Hurmuz, plundered all the caravans that 
passed that way. On one occasion they robbed a body of merchants 
and killed a young man of Khurasan, who was of their number. 
His old mother preferred her complaint to Mahmud, who observed 
that such accidents occurred in that part of the country because it 
was too far from his capital The old woman replied, Keep no 

^ The magnificent comet here noticed was splendid enough, even allowing for 
Oriental exaggeration, to haye attracted attention m Europe , and it may, therefore, 
probably be noticed m the collection of Lnbienietski It would be one of particular 
mterest if we could establish it as an early yisit of Halley’s comet , but astronomers 
date its probable appearance as occurrmg m a d 930 It is to be remembered, how- 
eyer, that the known and recorded mteryals of that comet are August 1531, October 
1607, September 1682, March 1759, and Noyember 1835, and that between the 
perihelion passages of the first and second, and of the second and third, of those 
recorded appearances, there is no less a difference than fifteen months , and again a 
difference of eighteen months m the perihelion passage of the third and fourth re-ap- 
pearance, arising from the distuibmg action of the planets , so that if we allow 
during the seye^ centuries which haye mtenrened, a penod of eleyen years for the 
perturbations arising from that source, we may perhaps be permitted to recognise an 
old yisitor m the comet of a h 330 It must be confessed, howeyer, that the proba- 
bilities m fiiyour of this surmise would haye been greater had the recurring mteryals 
been prolonged, instead of bemg abbreyiated , but it is difficult for the mmd to 
forego a hypothesis when once assumed, howeyer weakly it may be supported by 
probable antecedents. 
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more territoiy than you can manage.” The Saltan was impressed 
. by the truth of these words, and ordered proclamation to be issued 
that whoever wanted to go to Hurmus idiould get ready, and the 
Sult&n would furnish a guard. 

When the travellers were ready, the King ordered three hundred 
of his guards {ghuldm) to accompany them. But the merchants said 
that if ibere were a thousand horsemen they would be too few. The 
Sultan replied, that whatever property of theirs should be lost he 
would make good from his treasury. He then called an old man 
from amongst the guards, and gave him some instructions, which 
will be shortly mentioned When the caravans reached Isfahan, 
the leader ordered some panniers of apples and other choice fruits 
to be loaded oif camels, and these fruits were charged with poison. 
At every stage the fruit was taken out and exammed, and if any 
was found rotten it was thrown away In this manner, when 
they arrived at the abode of the thieves, they brought out the 
fruits and spread them on the ground as if to air them. The 
robbers fell on them, and the guards mounted their horses and took 
to flight. The merchants were m utter despair respecting the safety 
of their property and lives. The robbers fell upon the caravan, and 
bound the merchants, and then they began to eat the fruits which 
were spread out, and such as no mdividual had ever seen before 
m that country. After a short time the poison took effect upon 
them, insomuch that their hands and feet were quite paralysed. The 
guards then turned their horses’ heads, set upcm the half-dead rob- 
bers, emd finished them with their sharp swords. In this manner 
the roads were made clear, and security established for travellers.^ 

MahmMa Distrust of his Uncle ’A&du-r rahmd/n. 

It is related m the Tdrikh-i Ndsiri that when Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin came to Hirat, ’Abdu-r rahman Khan, who was one of the 
ministers of state, lodged in a very comfortable dwelling belonging 
to a learned man of great renown. One day, ’Abdu-r rahman 
represented to the King that the house m which he had put up 

i [Thu 11 ^ the same story as the one taken ffom the JdmCu-l Htkdydt (supra p 
194), hnt it u very differenfly told It u also given m the TdrtM-t Gusida. See 
Bewnd, Jfdm. sur P Inds, p. 171.] 
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belonged to an old man, who was considered by the people to be 
Tery wise and learned. He had a private room, in which he always • 
used tb sit, and not come out again jfor a long time. I asked the 
people what he did there ? They answered that he used to perfonn 
worship and say his prayers. One night,” said ’Abdu-r rahman, “ I 
suddenly went mto tlie room, and saw a large vessel full of wine, 
and a brazen idol placed before him After drinking, he prostrated 
himself before the image. 1 have brought the idol and the vessel 
here, in order that your Miyesty may give any order you like about 
that deceitful old man.” The Sultan, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, ordered the man to be brought into his presence, that full 
enquiry might be made into his case He then told ’Abdu-r rahman 
to place his hands over the Sultan’s head and swear that what he 
had said was true. ’Abdu-r rahman exclaimed, Upon your soul and 
head, all that I have said is a lie.” 0 coward 1” said the King, 
what caused you to bnng such a charge against that old Fakir?” 
He replied, ^^the man had an excellent house, and I thought that 
your Majesty would punish him and give the house to me ” The 
Sultan thanked Almighty God for having guarded him against an im- 
proper act which he might have committed in haste. As it was his 
habit to think and ponder on every subject, he discovered the truth 
in this matter, and he never trusted ’Abdu-r rahman agam. Be it 
not concealed from wise men that the advantages of deliberation are 
numerous, but that haste and inoonsiderateness in afEaors of state 
produce shame without end. 

Mas^ud Bepents of his Avarice. 

It is related in the TdriJchri Ndsiri that, after the death of Sultan 
MahmM of Ghaznin, his heir, Sultan Muhammad ascended the throne. 
Enmity then arose between him and his brother, Sultan Mas’ud, 
governor of ’Irak, who resided at Hamadan. Mas’ud led his army 
against his brother, who on receiving the mtelligence came out to 
oppose him at the head of the armies of Ehuras&n and Ghaznin. 
One day, without any apparent cause, the cap of the Kmg fell from 
his head, and this was regarded as a bad omen. The same day, at 
evenmg, ’Ali Ehesh&wand and a body of the King’s own slaves, 
espousing the cause of Sultan Mas’hd, surrounded and seized Mu- 
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hammad and deprived him of sight Mas’ud then proceeded to 
Ghaznin and sat upon the throne. 

At the same time, Abu Suhal Zauraki,' the ’Arts, represented lhat 
Sultan Muhammad had distnbuted from the public treasury a large 
sum among his nobles, army, attendants, and courtiers, but as he 
was not the real sovereign, the King ought to order these people to 
refund the money , then, if he liked, he might after a few days 
give the large fees himself, in order that to him only their obliga- 
tions might be due. 

Sultan Mas’ud havmg liberated Hasan Maimandi, his father’s 
minister, who had been imprisoned in the fort, raised him to the 
post of wazir, and consulted him upon these suggestions The 
BLhwaja said, the King might do what he liked, but he should con- 
sider this matter well, and see the good and evil of it before adopt- 
ing any resolution. Sultan Mas’ud, however, would not listen to 
his advice, and mamtained his own determination. The Khw4ja 
then summoned Abu Nasr Miskani,* and said : These cowardly 
people have been making such and such representations to the 
Kmg. I wish you to go to him and tell him on my part that such 
an act was never done by any of the former kmgs, and it will make 
people disgusted with him.” Abu Nasr said, ** Here is what Sultan 
Muhammad gave me,” and he refunded it to the royal treasury 
Abu Suhal observed to the King that if all persons would follow 
the example of Abh Nasr, the money would be soon realised. The 
Sultan went out hunting, and ordered Abu Suhal to collect it. Abd 
Suhal appointed officers for that purpose, and inflicted torture and 
punishment on those who had spent what they had received. People 
were greatly disgusted with the government, and much confusion 
ensued in the aflairs of the kmgdom. Sultan Mas’ud became 
ashamed of what he had done, and was so much displeased with 
Abu Suhal, that he removed him from the office he held. He was 
often heard to say, ** May such base servants never And their way 
into the court of a king.”* 

i [The Ba Suhal Zaiuaai of Baihaki, tupra p. 88.] Zaman ii the name of a 
town and dutnet between Nauhapur and Hir&t. * 

* [The **Mt9hkdH** of Baihaki, and the JdmCu4 Stkdydt See supra p 106, 190 ] 

* [This story eiplams Bahaiki’s nxuntelligible allnsion about Abd Suhal, supra 
page 88.] 
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IbrdhMi Lack of Qualified Offidah. 

It is narrated that one day Snlt&n Ibrahim of Ghaznln' held a 
public court, and all his nobles and officers were present ; but he 
sat very pensive and spoke not to any one, till the time of mid-day 
prayers. His ministers were afmid, and had no courage to ask him 
the cause of his anxiety, till at last one of his courtiers who was 
most familiar with the King, advanced to the throne and begged to 
know the reason of his Majesty’s being so thoughtful. The King 
told him that his chief chamberlam had become old, and the boat of 
his life had reached the brink of death. To-day,” said he, 
“ having looked at all my courtiers, I do not find any one worthy 
to succeed him. 1 was therefore thinking that if he should die, his 
work will still have to be done, and I must of necessity appoint some 
unqualified person to fill his place.” The courtier observed, in 
reply, My lord, your eye is as bright as the sun, and has a power- 
ful efiect It turns stones to rubies, and dust to gold If you 
instruct some one, he will then be able to do everything.” The 
Sultan said, ** It is true ,* but still the sun, though he be the great 
luminary, cannot at once make a ruby out of a stone , and although 
an alchemist may be acquainted with the art of makmg gold, yet 
be cannot effect his purpose without obtainmg all the requisite 
ingredients.” 

Ibrdhim maintaim a body of Trained Offidah. 

Sultan Ibrahim’ of Ghaznin having mounted the throne, deter- 
mined to establish his government on a strong and secure founda- 
tion. Through the invasions of the Saljuks and the weakness of 
hiB predecessors, ’Abdu-r Bashid and Farrukh-zad, the affairs of the 
kingdom were m a state of embaurassment, and the management of 
ihe country had been left to worthless characters. With this view, 
he called Ehwaja Abu-1 Kasim Hasiri, who was an old man, and 
had been one of the confidential officers of Taminu-d daula Mahmfid, 
and who excelled all hil^ contemporanes m wisdom and in the purily 
of his mind. He consulted with him, and Abu-1 Kasim observed 
that^ one day when he was deputed by the King’s grandfather, 


^ [Apparently Ibr&bim 11.] 


• [Ibrablm II ] 
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Snlt&n Mahmiid, on a mission to llak Ehan^ the ruler of M&wa- 
rau-n nahr and Torkistdn, he heard from the S^n, who was the 
wisest man of the time, that a kingdom might be compared to a 
garden, and the king to a gardener, who, if he wishes to make a 
good garden, must have three kinds of trees m it — ^firstly, frmt- 
beanng trees from which fruit may be gathered at once ; secondly, 
trees from which fruit may soon be expected, which, though they 
do not yield fruit, yet by their blossoms and verdure, add beauiy to 
the garden ; and thudly, young trees which some time afterwards 
will produce fruit. When the trees axe old and withered, the 
gardener uses them for fuel , and young trees bemg planted in suc- 
cession, they in their turn bear flowers and fruit, so that the garden 
is never without fruit, or wanting m flowery beauty 

Sultdn Ibrahim, on heanng these words, determined on observing 
them m his government. He always trained up a body of men 
qualified to conduct the important duties of the government , and in 
domg this, he took especial care that his officers should not think 
that the King could not do without them, and that there were no 
people able to fill their offices. He also wished them to feel that 
there were other persons equal to them, and qualified to perform 
their duties , and that as it was by his fitvour only that they had 
held office, they ought always to endeavour to please him. 

The Punishment of Tumdm? 

It IS related in the Tdri1ch4 Ndsiri, that when ’Abdu-r Eashid 
succeeded to the throne of Ghazni, he showed great favour to one 
of his slaves named Tuman, and so advanced him from day to day, 
that at last the direction of aU affairs came under his control. This 
Tumdn was a low-minded, lU-bred tyranniccd fellow, who did his 
best to bring down the great and noble, and to get low and bad men 
appomted to their places. Among these he patronised and ^up- 

^ [This IS the same story as that given in page 196 from the Hikdydi^ and 

which I oonld not find in the MSS of that work Search was also made for the 
story in Sir H Elliot's imperfect copy of the Zinatu-l Mqjdhty but without success. 
The text has since been discovered among some miscellaneous extracts from thu work, 
and as it shows that there are several differences in the story or errors m the trans- 
lation, 1 have here introduced a new version after the text of the Zinat , — ^£d ] 
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ported Abii Suhal Baziki,^ whom he pitted against the good Ehivaja 
’Abdu-r Bazzdk, son of Hasan Maimandi. Abu Suhal employed all 
kinds of deceit and oalumny agamst the Ehw&ja; Tumdn also 
added his slander. ’Abdn-r Bashid was young, simple, and inex- 
penenoed. He dismissed his minister ’Abdu-r Bazzak, and ordered 
him to be fined. 

Tumdn had favoured with his notice a fellow named Ehatib Lut, 
a base and harsh man , and he now advanced him to the dignity of 
Diwdn of the State (Chancellor of the Exchequer). Ehwaja Abu 
Tahir Hasan, who was one of the old officials of the state of Ghazni, 
under the oiders of ’Abdu-r Bashid, proceeded at this tune to Hin- 
dustan, m order to bring the revenues of that country to the capital 
When he arrived in Hindustan he found agents of Toman in every 
city and town, who by their oppressive conduct were irritating the 
people The Ehwaja made a report of the facts, which he ad- 
dressed to Abu-1 Fazl, the financial mmister (sdhtb-i diwdn-% rasdlat) 
Abu-1 Fazl communicated the account to ’Abdu-r Bashid, who 
called for Tuman and reproached him. This caused Tum^ to con- 
ceive a hatred agamst Abu-LFazl, and to calumniate him ’Abdu-r 
Bashid, m his Simplicity, ordered Abfi-1 Fazl to be fined and im- 
prisoned. After this dismissal Tumdn exercised unlimited power, 
and he appointed Ebatib Lut to the management of the country of 
Farshawar. This man there raised the standard of oppression, and 
reduced the people to great distress 

When Ehwdja Abu T^ir reached that country (on his return 
from Hindustan) the people complained of Ehatib Lut, so the 
Ehwdja called for him and admonished him. Ehatib gave insolent 
replies and was abusive, so the Ediwaja, to mamtam his own dig- 
nity, directed him to be turned out of court, and afterwards he 
ordered him into confinement. Ehatib’s people communicated the 
circumstances to Tfim&n, who showed the letters to the King , and 
said that Ehatib knew what sums of money had been exacted 
improperly from the people, and the Ehwaja had therefore confined 
him. ’Abdu-r Bashid, without any investigation, and merely upon 
these absurd statements of Tum&n, directed him to seize the 
Ehwdj'a and bring him a prisoner to court along with Elhatib. 

^ [EoifsoNi, see pp 88 and 609] 
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Tam&i proceeded to Parsbdwar with three hundred horse, and 
having oaptured Abu Tahir, put him in chains. He then released 
Khatib Lut fix>m confinement, and returned When they were one 
day’s journey from Ghazni, they received the unexpected inteUi- 
gence that the infidel Tughnl had slain ’Abdu-r Eashid and usurped 
his place. The horsemen who had come with Tum4n then went to 
Khwaja Abu Hasan (Tahir), and with many apologies, said, ‘‘The 
power is now m your hands , whatever you order we will execute.” 
The Khwdja directed them to remove the fetters from his feet and 
place them on Tuman. The soldiers then pulled him roughly from 
his horse and placed the chains on his feet Ehatib Lut and his 
dependents wore also seized, placed upon camels, and earned to 
Ghaznin. All this calamity fell upon ’Abdu-r Eashid because he 
was a simpleton,^ and listened to the reports of sycophants. 


NOTE G. 

Maa^ttdu 

[This IS professedly a life of Mas’iid the Ghaznivide, and finds an 
appropnate place here after the story books. The author of this ex- 
traordinary work was by name ’Abdu-r Eahman Chishti. He explains 
the motives which impelled him to its composition, and the sources of 
his information after the following manner • “ The history of the King 
of Martyrs, S^ar Mas’ud, the facts of his birth, of his coming to Hm- 
dustan, and of his martyrdom, are told by different men mVanous 
ways, which have not found a place in any historical work of repute. 
The writer had long endeavoured to ascertain the real facts , and, after 
much research, ho obtained possession of an old book written by 
Mulla Muhammad Ghaznawi. This man was servant of Sultan 
Mahmud Subuktigin He was also in the service of Sal^ Sahu, 
and of the Pnnee of Martyrs, whom he survived The writer 
perused this old book from beginmng to end with the greatest 
pleasure, and the doubts which he had entertamed were dispelled. 
The book was very long, it entered into details about the wars of 
Sultdn Mahmud, and Salar Sahu, mentioning incidentally here and 
there the King of Martyrs, and closmg with an account of his 
^ [£ati/i-» adda , ht , iahula ra<a.] 
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martyrdom. Several of the beloved friends and attendants of the 
Martyr Sult&n, in the abodes of the blessed, have urged the 
writer to the task which he has undertaken ; but no one has made 
the same demand on behalf of Sultdn Mahmdd. It therefore 
seemed expedient to him that he should select and commit to 
writing all that related to the Martyr Emg. He would not, 
however, have been able to succeed, even in this, without the 
directions he graciously received from the spirit of the departed. 
When he had set about his selection, and had engaged earnestly in 
the work, one night the spirit of the deceased martyr appeared to 
the writer in a vision, and most condescendingly expressed, with his 
blessed tongue, his approval of the work. Being thus graciously 
honoured, the author humbly replied that he had begun the work, 
and begged for assistance wherever his narration might be too 
high, or too low, too short, or too long. The spirit, with great 
affability, directed the author to write, and that he would attend to 
him and assist him. The present work is the result, to which the 
author has given the name Mir-df-t Maa^ML May the reader of it 
also be (maa'M) blessed. This is the author’s prayer. The bio- 
graphy of the King of Martyrs having been derived from the 
aforesaid history, is here related in five chapters {ddatdns) Sundry 
incidents, and miraculous statements, which have been found in 
trustworthy books, have been selected, and, after being verified by 
oral communications with the author’s spiritual visitors, have been 
inserted m the present work.” 

The book may then be called a historical romance. In it 
fact and fiction are freely mingled, and the great actions and ex- 
ploits of other men are appropriated, without scruple, to the 
hero of the tale. The author quotes the Bauzatu-a Safdy the Tdrikh^i 
Firoz 8hdh(, of Shams-i Sirdj, and the Muntahhahu-t Tawdrikh; 
but he professes, as we have seen, to base his work mainly on the lost 
Tawdrikh-i Mahmddi of Mulla Muhammad Ghaznawi. It is much 
to be regretted that he has quoted so little of that work , for his quo- 
tations from the Bauzatu-a Safd are fair, though somewhat abridged, 
and stripped of redundant ornament. Futtmg his hero Mas’ud aside, 
the accounts which he gives of the Musulm&i conflicts with the 
Hindus agree in many respects with what we gather from other 
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Booroes ; his inoidents seem to be borrowed rather than invented, 
and, as he used a oontemporaiy work whibh is not known to ns, it 
may be that some of his novel statements may be true, or may serve 
to explain, or eluoidate other writers, though no relianoe oan be 
placed on them when unsupported. 

The work bears no date ; but the author tells us that he wrote in 
the tune of Jahangir, a time far too distant for him to have had any 
personal knowledge of the scenes he depicts. Sir H. EUiot accredits 
him with another work, the JUifr-di-t A^rdr, The MS. is a duodecimo 
of 214 pages, 165 of which were translated by Mr. B. B. Ohapman, 
B.0 S., by request of Sir H Elliot. The editor regrets that the nature 
of the book has compelled him to reject a full half of the translation. 
It may be that even now too much has been printed ; but the book is 
unknown to the European reader, and the extracts given will 
probably satisfy, rather than excite further cunosity.] 

Chapteb 1 

0/ the expedition of Sdldr SdhH, general (jpdhlawdn) of the army^ 
%nto Hinduatdn, hy order of Sultdn Mahmdd of Ohazni, to the 
assistance of Muzaffar Khdn; and of the hxrth of Mas^dd at Ajmir, 

Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazni (God make the light of his tomb to 
shine I) havmg subdued the kingdom of Bum and the whole of the 
countries of Turan and Fran, spreadmg everywhere the religion of 
Muhammad, was seated on his throne awaiting an occasion of further 
exeoutmg the purposes of Allah, when suddenly one day, four men 
mounted on camels, appeared from the direction of Ehndustdn, 
making loud lamentations. The officers of state and the attendants 
brought word immediately to the Sultdn, and they were summoned 
to the presence. 

Bowing to the ground, they spake as follows — Sultdn Abd-1 
Hasan attacked us with his army, and slew Hurmuz, the servant of 
Muzaffiar Khdn , he also very nearly succeeded m puttmg to death 
MuzafEar Khdn himself, his wife and children, and all those about 
him, so that he was obhged to evacuate the place with all his de- 
pendants, and escape towards the desert. He has now been living 
for some years in Aj'mir. At the present time Bdi Bhirun and Bdi 
Sum-ginyd, with four and forty other Hmdu princes, have assembled 
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f^om all sides to attack Muzaffar Khn and destroy the Mnsnlmdns. 
The infidels sorroimd us on all sides, and we have no hope but in 
thee, Oh Asylum of the World 1 For Ood’s sake, give a thought to 
these poor followers of IsUm.” “ Be of good courage,” said the 
Sult^, will protect the Musulmdns ” Khwdja Hasan Maimandf, 
the wazir of the Sult4n, asked them in whose name they worded 
their khutba. Hitherto,” they answered, in addition to the one 
sole God Almighiy and the glorious Asylum of Prophecy (Moham- 
mad), we have repeated in eur khutba the names of the Faithful 
Khalifas Now that the Sult^ has promised us his assistance, we 
shall word our khutba in the name of the Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni.” The SultAn was delighted with this reply, and ordered 
Ehwaja BEasan Maimandi to select one of the generals and brmg 
him quickly, that he might be sent with an army. 

After a long consultation the command was given to SdMr Sahu, 
general of the army, and several officers of importance, and 700,000 
(haft lak) veteran cavalry were appomted to the duty, and started 
off. The Sultdn bestowed his own scimitar, girdle, and dagger, 
together with an Arab chaiger, upon the general, and the other 
officers were all honoured with dresses and horses, and were ad- 
dressed by their lord as follows . — ** If you wish to please me, please 
my brother, Sdlar Sdhu , serve him with all your power and do his 
pleasure. My brother Sdlar SAhu is a careful, just, discnminatmg 
man ; he will do nothing that is not loyal, considerate, and right.” 

It was on the fifth of the month of Zihijja, in the year 401 
(1011 A.i>.) that S£14r S^u left Kandahar for Ajmir with his army 
(the Sultin havmg at that time qmtted Ghazni, and taken up his resi- 
dence at Kandah&r). 

Making the four camel-riders who had been sent as messengers 
by Muzaffisur Eh&n their guides, they took the way to Ajmir by way 
of Thatta. Having traversed the mtervenmg desert, they arrived 
within three days’ march of Ajmir.i» The Gcnend then sent forward 
the camel-riders to give notice to Muzaffar EMn. while he remamed 
himself encamped by the side of the road. On that night spirits 
addressed him in mysterious voices, and revealed to him that two 
pieces of good fortune would befal him during the expedition : in 
the first place he should be viotorioiu over the unbelievers ; and 
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secondly, a nude child dionld be bom to him. At this time many 
spirits appeared to Sflar Sfihu, pouring such bke glad tidings into 
his ears, as is fully related m the TawArikh-i MahmAdi. From that 
time he perceived a supernatural influence at work within him. ^ ^ 

When the news of the arrival of the General reached Muza&r 
Kh4n he was oveijoyed, and caused music to be played. The unbe- 
lievers who had assembled to besiege Ajmlr were struck with a 
panic, and agreed together that since Mahmud’s army had come up 
on one side, and Muzaflar Khan, taking courage, was preparing to 
sally out on the other, it would be imprudent to attempt an engage- 
ment with two separate armies Therefore they had better retreat 
for the present, and determme on some approved plan of fighting 
after the two forces had coalesced So they raised the siege of 
Ajmir, and retiring to a distance of seven kos, encamped near the 
Koh-pukhar. 

Muzaflar Khan then went to meet the General, and, conducting 
him into Ajmfr, besought him that he would permit him to remove 
his people from the fort and lodge the General there. But S41dr 
would not consent, saying, he had come to his assistance, and 
it would be very unseemly to turn him and his children out of his 
fort, and to take up his quarters there himself. So he pitched his 
tents on the banks of the tank Pukhar,^ sacred among the un- 
believers , and, having taken a few days rest, agam pat himself in 
motion by Muzaflar Khan’s advice. The enemy also drew up their 
forces m hue, and the flower of both armies jomed m battle The 
field raged with the conflict for three days ; but on the third the 
breeze of victory began to blow on the side of the General, and the 
unbelievers yielded and fled. The Faithful pursued them to a 
distance of several parasangs, slew a great number of their oALcers, 
took a few prisoners, and then returned. The General took pos- 
session of the enemy’s camp that day, and, having interred such of 
the Faithful as had been blessed with the honour of martyrdom, 
and distributed the whole spoil of the unbehevers among the 
soldiers of his army, he returned the next day towards Ajmir. 

He then built a mosque at the gate of the fort of Ajmir, and^ 


^ [Hmd., poJbhar ; Sans , pmhhara^ a lake.] 
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haying performed a reli^ous service in honour of Mahmdd of 
GHiazni, he sent an aoooont of all that had happened, together with 
oongratnlationa on the victory, to the Sult&n. 

After this he appointed officers to many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmir, which had never been under the sway of Muzaffar 
EhAn, and brought them so under control that the collectors settled 
down, and revenue began to flow m on all sides. 

The rebels, who fled, took refuge with Bai Aj(p&l^ at Eanauj. 
When the letter of Sil&r S£hu reached the Sultdn, he was ovei^oyed 
at the good tidings, and bestowed a special dress of honour, with 
severed Arab horses upon him, and was graciously pleased to order 
the government of the country to be given to his faithful brother, 
SdUr Sdhu. He also wrote as follows . If the Baf Ajipdl (Jaipal), 
Prince of Eanauj will adopt the Musulmdn faith, well , but if not, 
we ourselves will proceed towards that country with our all- 
conquering army.” The Sitr Mu’alla’ (dignifled veiled one) also was 
ordered to join her husband (Sdlar Sahu). 

When Sitr Mu’alla’ reached Ajmir with the dress of honour and 
the farmdn, S&lar Sahu gave himself up entirely to pleasure and 
rejoicing , and, through the power of Almighty Qod, on that very 
night — I'.e., on the nmth of the month Shaww41, in the year 404 
— S£L4r Mas’dd left the loins of his father and entered the womb 
of his mother. Nme months passed in ease and pleasure , and in 
the tenth month, on the twenty-flrst of the month of Sha’ban, in the 
year 405, on Sunday, at the pure time of dawn in the first hour, 
the world-enlightening eon was bom. The beauty of Yusuf, the 
grace of Abraham, and the light of Muhammad shone upon his 
brow. 

« o o 

The Sultan was also extremely dehghted at the birth of his 
sister’s son, and had rich dresses of honour prepared for the father, 
mother, and the infant Mas’ud. He also, m the most gracious 
manner, issued a mandate under his own hand to this effect : ** Let 
the Qovemment of the Eingdom of Hmdust4n be bestowed upon 
our brother and his son ; and if the Bai AjfpAL give in his sub- 
mission, well and good ; if not, let him know that we ourselves will 


^ [The laip&l of other wnten.] 
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make an expedition into Hindaat&n, and on the same oooasion will 
see onr nephew S£Ur Mas’ud.” 

Ehwdja Hasan Maimandi, who had an hereditary feud with the 
General of the army, was jealous of the honours and favours 
bestowed on him by the SultAn , but to what purpose ? 

Meanwhile, although SalAr sought to lead B4{ Ajip^l in 
the right way, he would not oast his lot into the scale of truth ; and 
from excess of worldly-mmdedness he did not even desire peace. 
On the contrary, he encouraged the rebels of the surroundmg 
country, who had taken refuge with him after their flight from 
Ajmfr, to attack the dommions of the Sultdn. The Qoneral, 
troubled by anxiety ansmg from his infatuation, oommumoated the 
state of affairs to the Sultan, and, after a few days, Mahmfld took 
the road to Hindust^ with his army The General Salar Sahu, and 
Muzaffar Khdn, went to meet the Sultan with their armies, and con- 
ducting him first to Ajmir, displayed Saldr Mas’ud to the fortunate 
gaze of their royal master, and then presented offerings of money 
and all kinds of property. 

The Sultan bestowed the whole on Sdldr Mas’fld, and, during 
the several days that he remained at Ajmir, he would not let him 
(Mas’ud) go out of his sight. He then turned towards Eanauj 
with his army, in rage and indignation, appointmg Sdidr Sahu and 
Muzaffitr Ehdn to the van of the army. 

He first came to Mathura, and plundered that nest of idolatry 
which was a very holy spot among the people of India After 
Bubdumgand plundering all the chiefs of the neighbourhood who 
were reported to be rebellious and factious, he next proceeded 
against Bai Ajipdl, the King of Eanauj, who did not venture to 
resist him, but fled, as is detailed in the history cidled the Bauzaiu-a 
8afd, as follows . — « o o o 

The author of the Tawdrikh-t Mahmddi relates that when the 
Sultdn returned to Ghazni after the Indian expedition, S41dr S^u, 
the general, petitioned to be allowed to attend him, but the Sultibi 
said, The subjugation of this country of Eanauj is your work, my 
brother, and 1 have therefore appointed you its governor.” When 
they had reached the neighbourhood of Lahore he presented the 
General with a dress of honour and sixteen Arab horses, and dis- 
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miBsed him ; nor did he neglect 8&Ur Mas'dd, but bestowed upon 
him costly gifts. He also honoured Muzaffar Eh&n with presents 
of dresses and chargers, and sent him away with the General, order- 
ing him to serve him m every way in his power. 

So the General returned to Ajmfr, and immediately appointed 
officers throughout the districts of his province, whether new or 
old, for the protection of the people and the redress of the op- 
pressed. He then fixed an annual tribute to be paid by the Bdf 
Ajfp^l, and left him at Kanauj on condition of service, whilst he 
himself remained at Ajmir, enjoy mg all happmess and peace, 
governing India as deputy of the Sultdn. 

He was exceedingly fond of his son, and when Mas’ud was four 
years four months and four days old, he sent him to a tutor, Mir 
Saiyidlbr^fm, to be instructed in the creed of Isldm. o o o o 
The Almighty had endued him with a great aptitude for learuing, 
so that by the time he was nine years old he had acquired most 
sciences, practical and abstract, and at ten years of age he was so 
given up to devotion that he passed the whole night in deep study, 
and never left his chamber before a watch of the day had passed. 
• In short, he excelled in everything, small and great, and 

was skilled m whatever came before him o o o 

The Pnnoe of Mariyrs was most spotless in body and mind 
His pure soul was occupied always m meditating on God, and he 
was free from sm, external and mtemal o o o 

Chapteb 2. 

Of the return of Sdldr Sdhu and the Prince of Martyrs to Ohazni, 
and of the feud of Hasan Mamandi, the wazir of Stdtdn MahmUid 
of Ohazni, with Sdldr Mas^dd, on accomt of the destruction of the 
image of Somndt. 

In the course of the next ten years the Goneral subdued many 
of the countries of India, and lost all fear of the efforts of the un- 
believers. The revenue, too, began to flow in regularly and with- 
out trouble. 

The Sult&Q Mahmud was in Ehur&sfin, when some rebels, in- 
habiting the skirts of the mountain, banded together for the 
purpose of attacking EAbuliz, and Malik Ghhaohd, Governor of 
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E&bnlfz, reported the matter to the SaltAn. As soon as the intelli- 
genoe reached him, a farm&a was issued m the name of the (General, 
ordering him to leavo half his forces for the protection of the 
country of Ajmfr, and to proceed himself with the other half to 
Kabulfz, and so to punish the unbelievers, as to make them careful 
not to rebel again, adding, that he (the SultAn) would go himself, 
but that he was occupied with important matters 

Kdbulfz IS situated in the vicinity of Kashmir. It was an 
important place, and had a very lofty fort. The town was ori- 
gmally in the hands of EA£ Ealichand Fir’auni ^ He had grown 
presumptuous on account of the abundance of his wealth and forces, 
and the extent of his kingdom , therefore, when Sultan Mahmhd 
went on the Kanauj expedition in the year 407, upon his arrival in 
Kashmir, he took the fort of Bai Ealichand with the greatest 
difficulty, and appointed civil officers of his own. The particulars of 
the siege of the fort, and of the death of Bdi Ealichand with 
50,000 of his companions, are related m the Bauzatu-a Safd, but 
cannot be told in a brief work like the present. 

The General of the army having left Mir Saiyid Ibrahim, 
Muzaffar Khdn, and other confidential nobles of his province, to 
attend upon Salar Mas’ud, proceeded with his train by successive 
marches to Edbuliz 

The unbelievers assembled in such numbers that the very 
ground round Kdbuliz was black with them. Malik Chhachu, not 
being strong enough for on open fight, had shut himself up in the 
fort of Kabuliz, and the unbehevers, having ravaged the province, 
were on their way home when the General met them, and, offering 
them battle, fought for three hours The army of the Faithful was 
victorious. Innumerable unbelievers were slain, and their army put 
to flight. Forty officers were taken prisoners, and several thousand 
men bit the dust. It was a great victory. Sdldr Sahu wrote his 
dispatch of victory to the Sultdn as soon as he had entered EAbuliz. 
The Sultdn was greatly pleased, and that instant issued a farmdn 
under his own hand to this effect, “We bestow the province of 
EAbuIiz, as on in&’m upon our victorious brother, in addition to bis 
jAgir ; let him make the land his own.” 

^ [“ Xalehaad.**— The additien of “ Fir’a^ni ” le a blunder See p. 48^ and 
458 ] 
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As soon as it was detennined that the General should live at 
E4bulfz, he sent messengers to Ajmir to fetch S414r Mas’hd, and to 
tell that light of his eyes to oome quickly to him, along with his 
mother, leaving the officers whom he had appointed at Ajmfr each 
at his post. When the messengers reached Ajmir, SaUr Mas’ud 
was delighted, and the next day started off for Eabulfz with his 
mother, accompanied by severed thousand horsemen, who were like 
stars shining round that peerless moon. Engaging m the chase as 
he went, stage by stage, he reached the town 6f Eawdl. The 
zamfndar of that place, Satugan, was father-m-law -of Khwaja 
Hasan MaimandC’s son. He came out to meet Sal4r Mas’ud, and 
insisted that he should do him the favour of staying that day at his 
house, that so he might get honour, as he said, among the other 
zamfnddrs. But as the star of Hasan Maimandi’s bad faith shone 
in the forehead of Satugan, Salar Mas’ud would by no means con- 
sent to idight at the abode of such a treacherous unbeliever. Accord- 
ing to his usual habit he had the tents pitched outside the town. 

Agam Satugan besought him to eat the food that he had 
prepared for his party, but the Pnnce of Martyrs answered him, 
** The Prophets” (the delight of Allah be upon them and on us all I) 
never eat food prepared in the house of a Hindu, nor will I.” 
Satugan then entreated him to take sugar, noe, and all things neces- 
sary, cmd have his food prepared by his own cooks. But as evil 
was in the heart of Satugan, neither was this agreed to. In the 
morning, as they were starting, Satugan brought 200 mans of sweet- 
meats, prepared in various ways, some of the choicest kind for Sdlar 
Mas’ud , but he had caused the whole to be poisoned. Salar Meis’iid, 
with divine perception, suspecting the truth, put it all with the 
baggage, and gave special orders that none should touch it. He 
then gave Satugan a dress of honour, and dismissed him. 

When he had marched one stage, he ordered Malik Nekbakht to 
bring the sweetmeats presented by Satdgan. As soon as he had 
given of the dioicest kmd to some dogs, they all fell down dead 
from the poison the moment they tasted it. The Prince of Martyrs, 
turning towards those present, said with his pure tongue, *‘The 
wretched infidel thought me, too, one of the undisceming.” His 
attendants were astonished at this proof of his ability, and bowing 
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to the ground, began to extol him. When they told his motherwhat 
had taken plaoe, she wept bitterly to think what a terrible misfor- 
tune might hare hapQ|Bned, and declared that the unbelievers had 
attempted to commit this treachery at the instigation of the deceitful 
Hasan Maimandi. Then calling Salar Mas’ud into her presence, 
she clasped him to her bosom, and gave large alms to the poor and 
wretched as a thai:^-o£fermg. 

The night was passed at that place. In the morning, when it 
was marching time, Mas’ud besought his mother to stay there that 
day, as it was a good hunting-ground, and he wanted to enjoy some 
sport So they did so. 

S&ldr Mas’ud, tsdung with him some thousands of the flower of 
his young men — angels in form, and reckless in courage — ^took the 
road to the town of Bawal,^ hunting as he went, and sent forward 
spies to learn what Satugan was doing. When he had nearly 
reached the town, the spies brought him word that Satugan had 
just completed his ablutions, and was worshippmg his idols. Upon 
hearmg which they turned their horses straight towards the town. 
At the same time, the unbelievers got warning, and turned out to 
oppose them. But the brave youths, flourishing their swords, 
hovered on all sides, like moths round a flame , and the unbelievers, 
unable to withstand them, tv ere routed, and the Faithful scattered 
their heads m every street. 

Havmg put a great many of them to the sword, they took the 
reprobate Satugan alive, and brought him before the prmoe, who 
addressed him thus ** Oh, Satugan, did you not know us, that, in 
the blackness of your heart, you should try such a vile plot on us ” 
He then ordered that he, with bis wife and children, should be 
bound and earned to the army. He then gave the whole place over 
to plunder. So they brought Satugan, with his wife and children, 
to the camp. 

This was the flrst exploit, and maiden victory, of S^dr Mas’dd. 
His mother caused pasans of joy to be sung, distnbuted bountiful 
alms, and gave horses, dresses of honour, and money to all the 
soldiers of the prince. At that time Mas’ud was twelve years old. 


* [Here wntten ** Zawtl.*'] 
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The next day he wrote an acootmt of the affair to the Snlt&i 
Mahmdd, and, starting off the oonriers, proceeded himself, march by 
march, with great splendour to E4buliz. Before the messengers of 
the Prince of Martyrs reached the Sultan, Nar&yan, brother of 
Satugan, had brought a complaint through Hasan M a im andf that 
SaMr Mas*ud had carried off his broftier, with his wife and little 
ones as prisoners, and had plundered the town of Bawdl. The 
Sultan was in perplexity at this mtelligence, when Mas’ud’s account 
of the perfidy of Satugan reached him. The Sultdn then issued a 
farman, signed with his own hand, to Saldr Mas’ud, informing 
him that Narayan had brought an accusation before the amval 
of his account, and ordenng him to keep the guilty man with 
good care, as he would himself make inquiries and punish him 
The Prince of Martyrs was filled with joy on the receipt of this 
farman ; but mourning fell on the house of Hasan Maimandf, and 
his hidden treachery was made manifest. 

When they had arrived Muthin one kos of Kdbulfz, the deneral 
received intelligence of their approach, and, smitten with a longing 
desire to behold his son, who was like a second Joseph, he started 
off himself, like Jacob, regardless of ceremony, to meet him. 
o « o o 

It happened that Mahmud had long been planmng an expe- 
dition mto Bharddna, and Gujerat, to destroy the idol temple of 
Somn^t, a place of great sanctity to all Hindus So as soon as he 
had returned to Ghaznf from his Ehur&s&n business, he issued a 
farman to the General of the army, ordering him to leave a con- 
fidentiid officer in charge of the fort of Kabulfz, and himself to join 
the court with his son S414r Mas’ud. Accordmgly, they presented 
themselves before the Sult^, who received them with special marks 
of favour, and showed sudi great kmdness to Mas’ud that his wazfr 
became jealous. 

Afterwards he invited S£L£r 8alh& to a private audience, and 
asked hia advice about leadmg an army against Somn&t. ** Through 
the favour of Allah,” said that officer, **the power and grandeur 
of your Majesty have struck such terror into the hearts of the 
tmbelievers, that not one of them has the daring to oppose you. 
The best plan is at once to commence the enterprise.” This advice 
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was most pleasing to the Sult&ti^ though Khw&ja Hasan Maimandf 
dissented from it. After some conversation, it was settled that the . 
General of the army should return to l^abuliz, and guard that 
provmoe against the rebellious unbelievers, leaving 8S\&r Mas’hd, with 
his victorious army, in attendance upon the SuIUol As soon as he 
had dismissed S£4r S^hd, the Sultan set out for Somn4t with 
his victorious host, Mas’ud serving under him m the entei^rize with 
several thousand youths m the flower of their age. They per- 
formed many illustrious deeds, and the Sultdn showed them 
mcreasmg favour and kmdness. 

They first reached Multan, and, when everythmg was fully 
prepared, took the road for Somnat. The details of the expedition 
are thus given m the history called the Bauzatu-a Sdfd» o o o o o 

God bestowed great grace on this king, and his perfections may 
be understood from the following relation of the author of the 
NafahdL 

When the Sult^ Mahmud SubuktigCn had gone on the ex- 
pedition to Somnat, they suggested to Ehwaja Abu Muhammad 
of Chisht, that he ought to go and help him. The Khwaja, though 
he was seventy years old, set out with some darweshes, and when 
he arrived made war upon the pagans and idolaters with all his 
sacred soul. One day the idolaters made a successful assault, and 
the army of the Faithful, nearly overwhelmed, fled to the Shaikh for 
protection. Ehwdja Abu Muhammad had a disciple m the town of 
Chisht, Muhammad Kalu by name. He called out “ Look, KbIu 1” 
At that moment Ealu was seen fighting with such fury, that the 
army of the Faithful proved victonous The unbelievers were 
routed. At that very time Muhammad Ealu was seen in Chisht, 
stnkmg upon the wall with a pestle, and when he was asked the 
reason, ho said, ‘'When the Almighty commanded a man of Abu 
Muhammad of Chisht’s exalted piety to go to the assistance of the 
Sultdn, who could stand before him 

It is related m the Tdrikh-i Mahmddi that the Sult^ shortly after 
reached Ghazni, and laid down the image of Somnat at the threshold 
of the Mosque of Ghazni, so that the Musulmans might tread upon 
the breast of the idol on their way to and from their devotions. As 
soon as the unbelievers heard of this, they sent an embassy to 
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Ehwdja Hasan Maimandf, stating that the idol was of stone and 
nseless to the HuBulmfins, and offered to give twice its weight in 
gold as a ransom, if it might be returned to' them. Ehwdja Hasan 
Maimandi represented to the Sultdn that the unbelievers had offered 
twice the weight of the idol in gold, and had agreed to be subject to 
him. He added, that the best policy would be to take the gold and 
restore the image, thereby attaching the people to his Government. 
The Sult^ yielded to the advice of the Elhwdja, and the unbehevers 
paid the gold into the treasury. 

One day, when the Sult4n was seated on his throne, the am- 
bassadors of the unbelievers came, and humbly petitioned thus: 

Oh, Lord of the world 1 we have paid the gold to your Gk)vemment 
in ransom, but have not yet received our purchase, the idol Somn&t.” 
The Sultdn was wroth at their words, and, fallmg into reflection, 
broke up the assembly and retired, with his dear S^dr Mas’ud, mto 
his private apartments. He then asked his opinion as to whether 
the image ought to be restored, or not ? Saldr Mas’ud, who was 
perfect in goodness, said qmckly, “ In the day of the resurrection, 
when the Almighty shall call for Azar, the idol-destroyer, and 
MahmM, the idol-seller, Sirel what will you say?” This speech 
deeply affected the Sultdn, he was full of gnef, and answered, “ I 
have given my word, it will be a breach of promise.” SAlar 
Mas’ud begged him to make over the idol to him, and tell the 
unbelievers to get it from him. The Sultan agreed, and Sdldr 
Mas’ud took it to his house, and, breakmg off its nose and ears, 
ground them to powder. 

When Ehwdja Hasan introduced the unbelievers, and asked the 
Sultdn to give orders to restore the image to them, his majesty 
replied that Saldr Mas’ud had earned it off to his house, and that 
he might send them to get it from him. Khwdja Hasan, bowing 
his head, repeated these words m Arabic, ** No easy matter is it to 
recover anythmg which has fallen mto the hands of a lion.” He 
then told the unbehevers that the idol was with S&l£r Mas’ud, and 
that they were at hberty to go and fetch it So they went to 
Mas’ud’s door and demanded their god. 

That prince commanded Mahk Nekbakht to treat them oour** 
teously, and make them be seated; then to mix the dust of the 
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nose and ears of the idols with sandal and the lime eaten with 
betel nut, and present it to them. The unbelievers were delighted, 
and smeared themselves with sandal, and eat the betel leaf. After a 
while they asked for the idol, when Sdl^r Mas’dd said he had given 
it to them. They inquired, with astonishment, what he meant by 
saymg that they had received the idol? And Malik Nekbakht 
explained that it was mixed with the sandal and betel-lime. Some 
began to vomit, while others went weeping and lamenting to Khwdja 
Hasan Maimandi and told him what had occurred. 

The Khwdja writhed like a snake, and said, “ Venly, the king is 
demented, since he follows the counsel of a boy of yesterday ! I 
will leave the service of the Sultan for your sakes, and do you also 
go and attack his country. Wo will open his Majesty’s eyes.” 
Aooordmgly the unbelievers returned with the news to the Hindu 
princes. And Khwdja Hasan, from that day, resigned the office of 
Wazfr, became disaffected, and left off attendmg to the duties of his 
office. 

Afterwards the image of Somnat was divided into four parts, as 
is described in the Tawdrikh-i Mahmudi Mahmud’s first exploit is 
said to have been conquermg the Hindu rebels, destroying the forts 
and the idol temples of the Ba( Ajipal (Jaipal), and subduing the 
country of India. His second, the expedition into Harradawa^ and 
Guzerat, the carzymg off the idol of Somndt, and dividing it into 
four pieces, one ‘of which he is reported to have placed on the 
threshold of the Imperial Palace, while he sent two others to 
Mecca and Medina respectively. Both these exploits were per- 
formed at the suggestion, and by the advice, of the General and 
Sal^ Mas’ud, but India was conquered by the efforts of Sflar 
Mas’ud alone, and the idol of Somnat was broken m pieces by his 
sole advice, as has been related, Salar Sdhu was Sultdn of the 
army and General of the forces in Tran. Many of the most illus- 
trious nobles and bravest Turks were of his kindied , and wherever 
the Sult&n led his army and conquered kingdoms, the victory was 
owing to the exertions and courage of him and his relatives. 

The author of the TawdrUkh-i Mahmudi has narrated at length the 
quarrel between Sdl&r Mas’ud and Hasan Maimandf, and the valour, 
^ [** Bbardfroa,*’ iuprOf page 524.] 
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Buooessi and good condnot of the Commander-in-ohief and S&Ur 
Maa’tid. To relate it all here would make this work too long; 
therefore I have only briefly mentioned them. Also, these exploits 
of Sultdn Mahmdd, and SdhLr Mas’ud, 1 have related only so far as 
they oonoem that I’rince of Martyrs, and insomuch as he was 
personally mixed up with them, otherwise I had not mdulged in 
such prolixity. “ God knows the truth.” 

Chaptxb 8 

Departure of the Prince of Martyrs from the court of Sultdn Mahmdd. 
— Hta expedition into Hindustdn. — He reaches Mvltdn ; occupies 
Dehli, and, passing the Ganges, takes up his residence in Satrakh^ 
from whence he sends out armies on all sides 

Ehw&ja Hasan Maimandf had been long versed m all the affairs 
of the admmistration, so that a great many of the factions, from 
different parts of the empire, were ready to obey his word. Thus, 
owing to his disaffection, there was ground for the apprehension of 
disturbances on all sides. The SuMn, being informed of this, took 
every means in his power to conciliate ELhwdja Hasan Maimandf, 
but without success. For whenever that mdmdual saw SaMr 
Mas’dd at court, and beheld the favours the Sultan bestowed upon 
him, he wnthed within himself like a snake, ^d fell mto gnef and 
rage, declaring that he could not endure to set eyes upon Mas’ud. 

The Sultdn, perplexed at this state of things, one day called 
Sdlar Mas’ud apart, and, addressing him kindly, said that Hasan 
Maimandl was a man of evil disposition, and that, through excessive 
insolence, he had taken a violent antipathy to him (Mas’ud), which 
so engrossed him that he had left off attending to business. 1 am 
determmed,” contmued the *Sultdn, ** by degrees to deprive him of 
the wazfrship, and to promote Amir Jang Mikdfl to the post. But 
till this is aooomplished, do you go to Kdbuliz and employ yourself 
in the chase, and in attendance upon your parents. In a short time 
I will dismiss him and recal you , rest assured, meanwhile, that 
my affection for you is greater than you can imagme.” 

BSl&r Mas’ud, perceiving the drift of the Sultan’s discourse, re- 
plied, ** Oh, sire ! whathave I to do at my parents’ house ? With your 
permission, I will make an expedition into Hmdust&n, and, wresting 
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the kingdoms, now in the hands df pagans, ottt of their hands, will 
spread the true faith, and cause the hhufba to be read in yout 
majesty’s name.*’ The Sult&i replied, ** It is no pleasure to me to 
deprive myself of you, my child, that I should thus separate myself 
fn>m yon — ^no ; go for a short time to your father, I will send for 
you ere long.” [Jlfos'^d depoHa noith hit followers.'] 

The author of the Tawdr(kh-i Mahmiidi relates that there were, 
with his own followers and those who joined him, 1,100,000 (yas- 
dah lak) men in Mas’dd’s army, the home and &imly of each of 
whom was at Ghazni. 

As soon as the General of the army heard of all that had hap- 
pened, he went with Sitr Mu’dla’ in terrible distress from Kdbuliz 
to the camp of Salar Mas’ud, and, after embracing him, entreated 
him with tears to remain with them ; but he would by no means 
consent. Seeing that their child was not to be prevailed upon, 
they became desirous to go with him But Mas’ud said, that if they 
came with him, Hasan Maimandi would certainly persuade the 
Sultan that they had rebelled, and therefore they had better remain 
behmd. “I have already,” said he, ‘^petitioned the Sult&a, and now 
I beseech it of you, to be allowed to travel for one year, after which 
I will return.” At length his parents Were obliged to submit. 
They however sent, with S6lar Mas’ud, a fine army and coun- 
sellors, many of whom were of his own age, and had been his 
companions, and they selected the bravest of their kindred among 
the Tatars of Sildr Sahu to accompany him. They also bestowed 
upon him treasure, horses, and gifts of all kinds. So the General 
of the army returned towards K&buliz with his consort. Weeping and 
lamenting. 

o o o o 

To resume our history. The Prince of Martyrs, adorned with 
all dignity of body and mind, reached the banks of the river Indus, 
and immediately ordered boats to be collected. These were brought, 
after some search, and he commanded Mir Husain ’Arab, and Amir 
Bazid Ja’for to cross over the river with 50,000 horse, and attack 
Sidiur.^ They did so , and Bdi Arjun, the zamind&r of that place, 
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haying already taken refiige in the hills, they demolished his house, 
where they found 500,000 gold pieoes. Taking these, and a good 
deal of other plunder, the two Amirs rejoined Mas'M. Having 
thus effected his first conquest in India, Mas’iid crossed the river 
himself with his army, and encamped on the opposite bank, and, as it 
was a good sporting country, he enjoyed the pleasures of the chase. 

After a short time, Mas*fid marched onward and arrived at 
Multan. That city was deserted ; for, since Sult&n Mahmud, the 
faithful, had plundered it for the second time, it had never been 
restored, and the B&is Axjun and Anangpdl, lords of the place, 
had gone to reside in the province of Uoh. From thence they sent 
ambassadors to Mas’ud to inquire if he thought it right thus to 
overrun a foreign country, addmg, Perhaps you will have cause to 
repent it.” Mas’dd replied, The country is God’s ; his slave has no 
kingdom; but he to whom God gives it will be the possessor. 
This has been the principle of my ancestors from the time of 
Asadu-Ua Ghdlib until now ; to convert unbelievers to the one God 
and the Musulmdn faith. If they adopt our creed, well and good. 
If not, we put them to the sword.” He then bestowed honorary 
dresses upon the ambassadors, and dismissed them with a caution 
to prepare for war, as ho would shortly follow. 

As soon as the ambassadors had departed, he sent six Amfrs, 
viz., Mir Husain ’Arab, Amir Bdzfd Ja’far, Amir Tarkdn, Amir 
Naki, Amir Firoz, and ’Umr Mulk Ahmad, with several hundred 
thousand horse to attack the Bai Anongp^ That prince came out 
of his stronghold to meet them with his forces drawn out in battle 
array. The combat raged for three hours ; many noble Turks were 
made martyrs, while countless unbelievers were slain, and the Bdi 
Anangpdl was at length obliged to yield. The army of Islam 
entered the city and plundered it, carrying off on immense amount 
of property. They then rejoined Mas’ud, who bestowed honorary 
dresses and horses on each of the six Amirs. 

The rainy season had now set in, so they remamed at Multan 
the next four months. After the rains, Mas’ud led his army against 
AjudhaiL^ Although, in those days, that place and its vicinity was 

^ [Ajddha or Ayodyba is ibe old form of tbe name Oudb The scene of Mai*ad*B 
later exploits is laid in the neighbourhood of Ondh ] 
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iiiiokly peopled, it was subdued without a struggle. Has*&d was 
delisted with the dimate of Ajudhan, and as, moieover, it was a 
good sporting country, he remained there till the end of the follow- 
ing rains, when he set off for DehlL Bli MahipU was then long of 
^ the city. He had an immense army, and many war elephants, and 
was, in consequence, overflowing with pride. Sultfin Mahm&d and 
Sal&r Sahfl, when they came mto Hindustin, conquered Lahore, and 
made it a city of Islam ; but they were unable to attack Dehli, and 
retired without even attempting it. But now Sal4r Mas’fld, lion- 
like, marched on by successive stages till he reached that city. 

The Bdi Mahfpfl led out his army to oppose him. The two 
forces lay several miles apart , but the young warriors, on either 
Bide, used to meet daily and skirmish from morning till night. 
Thus a month and some days passed away, till Mas’ud, becoming 
apprehensive of the result, sought help from Gk)d. As soon as he 
had done so, he received the unexpected intelligence that S&lar 
Saifu-d din, the Sultanu-s SaUtin, Mir Bakhtiy&r, Mir Saiyid 
’Azizu-d din, and Malik Wahiu-d din, five Amirs, were coming from 
Ghazni to join him with a numerous force. On their arrival joy 
and delight filled Mas’ud’s army These men, likewise, had left 
Ghazni on account of the evil conduct of Hasan Maimandf. 
Saifu-d din was a younger brother of Mas’ud’s father, Mir Bakhtiymr 
and ’Azizu-d din were also related to him. Malik Daulat was a 
servant of Sult^ Mcdimud, and Miydn Bajab had been a confidential 
slave of Salar Sahu, who reposed such confidence m him, that he 
gave him to Mas’dd ; and he, as a mark of his favour, had bestowed 
a j%ir upon him. But no sooner had S^ar Mas’iid started on his 
expedition, than Hasan Maimandf deprived him of it, without in- 
forming the Sult&i. Miydn Bajab, therefore, followed Mas’dd, who 
considered him so trustworthy as to appoint him adjutant (Kotwdl) 
of the army. 

Ehwdja Hasan, from his enmity against Mas’ud, had quarrelled 
with all connected with him, and forced them to leave the country. 
The fEkct was, Sult4n Mahmud had become old, and spent his whole 
time in the society of Malik Ayaz, neglecting the busmess of the 
state So Hasan tyrannized on all sides. However, it is related in 
the history called JBauzatu-a 8a/d, that Mahmud became at length 
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disBatisfidd with his conduct, and, remoTing liim from the office of 
Wazir, impriBoned him in one of the fbrts of Hmdustfin, where he 
was put to death, and that M(r Jang Mfkdil was appointed in his 
place. Certain it is, that he was doomed to destruction, who un- 
justly persecuted one favoured of ’Ali, and blessed with divme 
grace. 

To resume: Baf Mahfp&l was alarmed at this accession to the 
forces of his enemy. Four days after the two armies jomed in 
battle. Mas’ud was engaged m conversation with Sharfu-1 Mulk, 
when Gop^, son of Mahipal, charged him, and, aiming with his 
mace at his head, wounded him on the nose, and struck out two of 
his teeth. Sharfu-1 Mulk drew his sword, and with one blow sent 
Gop&l to hell. Mas’ud bound up his wounded nose with a hand, 
kerchief, and continued on the field of battle. All praise to the 
courage and valour of Mas’ud, who took no notice of his wound, 
but continued fighting until evenmg prayers, and even at night 
remained on the field. Many brave Turks were martyred, and 
countless unbelievers slam. 

In the mommg they again beat the drums of war, and the 
young men of courage came forth to battle. Mir Saiyid ’ Azfzu-d d(n 
was fighting m the foremost rank, where he was suddenly struck 
with a spear on the head, and became a martyr Unable to con- 
tam himself, on heanng of the Mir’s death, Mas’dd himself charged 
the enemy, followed by the Turkish Amirs, careless of their Lves as 
moths round a fiame. The unbelievers were unable to withstand 
the shook, and fled. The Eais M^ip&l and Siripdl alone, with a 
few others, remamed upon the field. Although all their fnends 
entreated them to fly and try the fortune of war another time, 
they constantly refused, askmg where they could go if they left 
the field. At last they were both slain , a great victory was won, 
and the throne of Dehli fell mto the hands of the conqueror. 

Mas’dd, however, did not ascend the throne, still affirming that 
he was only fightmg for the gloiy of God. He buried ’Azizu-d din 
at D^i, and, erecting a lofty tomb over his grave, appointed men 
to keep and provide lamps nightly for it. Amir Bdzid Ja’far was 
placed m command of the garrison of Dehli, consistmg of 3.000 
picked horse. He t^as besides ordered to raise 5,000 or 6,000 fresh 
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troops &om among the people of the ooxintry ; Mas’ud at the same 
time telling him, in the most gracious manner, that he was 
responsible for the happiness of the inhabitants, and must take 
eveiy precaution to preserve them from oppression. 

He left Dehli on the 16th of the month Azax, having remained 
there six months, and led his army against Mirat. The Princes 
of Mfrat had already heard that no one could hope to stand before 
Mas’ud, that m whatsoever direction he or his troops turned, 
they gained the victory. So they were afraid, and sent ambassadors 
with valuable presents to Mas’ud, acknowledging his supremacy, 
and offering to be the servants of his slaves ; in fact, submitting 
entirely to him. Mas’ud was much pleased, and bestowing the 
kingdom of Mirat upon them, proceeded with all his train towards 
Kanauj. 

When Sultan Mahmdd had ejected Bdi Ajipal from Eanaig, 
Mas’ud had procured his pardon and re-establishment ; remembering 
this service, he had already sent an embassy to Mas’dd with most 
valuable presents. And when the latter had reached Kanauj, and 
pitched his tents upon the banks of the Ganges, he sent his eldest 
son to welcome him with the usual gifts. Mas’ud received the son 
of Ajipdl with great respect, and in order to allay all apprehension 
on the part of his host, determmed to accept the gifts. He then 
presented the prmce with a charger and a dress of honour, dis- 
missed him, and ordered his servants to get all things ready as quickly 
as possible, as he mtended to cross the nver and enjoy some sport. 
When they had prepared the boats they came and mformed him, 
and he immediately commanded the army to pass over and encamp 
on the opposite bank, which they did, Mas’ud accompanying them. 
Presently come Bai Ajfpal with ten horses to pay his respects. 
Mas’ud received him with marks of great affection, and, seating him 
near himself, reassured him in every way. He then presented him 
with a special dlress of honour and those ten horses, and allowed 
him to depart, requesting him to send supplies for his army, and 
advising him to take every care of his country, so as to improve 
his subjects daily. 

After that, he marched on in the direction of Satrakh ; and, on 
the tenth day, reached that city. At that time Satrakh was the 
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most flourisliing of all the towns and cities of India ; it lies in the 
centre of that cotintiy, and abounds in good hunting ground. 
Moreover, it was a sacred shrine of the Hindus ; so Mas’M fixed 
his head quarters there, and sent out armies on every side to conquer 
the surrounding country. Sid&r Saifu-d din and Miy^ Bajab he 
deq)at(^ed against Bahi&fch, appointing the son of Miyfin Bajab 
kotwal of the army in his father’s stead ; for, although but young, 
he was possessed of great ability and courage. 

As soon as Saifu-d dfn and Miy4n Bajab reached Bahr&(oh, they 
sent back word that there were no supplies to be obtamed there, 
and that their army stood in danger of perishing, unless help was 
afforded them Maa’dd ordered the chaudharis and mukaddims of 
the pargannahs to be brought before him, and those of seven or 
eight of the pargannahs were brought. He then called to his 
presence Bfpds, Chaudharf of Saddahur, and Narharf, Ghaudharf of 
Amithi, and encouraged them in every way, exhorting them to en- 
courage the culdvalion of the lands, which would be advantageous 
both to them and to their lyots. He also proposed to them to take 
money m advance, and bring him m supplies. They petitioned to 
be allowed to deliv'er the supplies before they received the money ; 
but he insisted on paying m advance. So depositmg ready money 
with the chaudharis and mukaddims, he presented each one of 
them with a dress and betel-nut, and sent men with them to bring 
in the supplies as quickly as possible, while Malik Firoz ’Umar was 
appomted to have the necessary quantities conveyed to Saifu-d dm 
at Bahrdich, as soon as they arrived. 

Mas’ud next commanded Sultanu-s SaUtin and Mir Bakhtiy&r 
to proceed against the Lower Country (mwik-i faro-dast), saying, 
« We commit you to the caure of God. Wherever you go, first try 
gentle measures. If the unbehevers aocept the Muhammadan 
show them kindness, if not, put them to the sword.” He then em- 
braced Mir Bakhtiyfr, saymg, ** We part to-day , whether we «hAll 
ever meet again is uncertain.” Both the brothers wept at this sor- 
towM thought, and remained long clasped m each others’ arms. 
Then Mir Badditiy&r departed. Wonderful time I Wonderful 
friendship ! and wonderful firmness of faith, to oast themselves thus 
into the sea of unbelievers, purely for the sake of witnessmg to the 
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traih of fhe one Gk>cL It is said that Hir Bakhtiy&r subdued the 
Lower country, and advanoed as &r as Kdn&r, where he drank the 
wine of martyrdom. His holy sepulchre is well known in that 
place. 

Mas’dd then dispatched Amir Hasan ’Arab against Mahi&na ; Mir 
Saiyid ’Azizu-d din, celebrated now as the lAl Pir, against Gopam6 
an^ its vicinity ; and Malik Fazl against Benares and its neighbour- 
hood. Each of these went away in the direction of their several 
commands, while Mas’^d himself continued to reside with great 
magnificence at Satrakh, enjoying the pleasures of the chase. 

One day ambassadors arrived from the Prmces of Eaxra and 
Mdnikpur, bringing two saddles, bridles, and other rare presents, 
with this message, **This kingdom has belonged to us and our 
fathers from time immemorial No Musulmin has ever dwelt here. 
Our annals relate that the Emperor Alexander, Zu-1 kamain, made 
an expedition agamst this country, and reached Eanauj ; but there 
he made peace with Eai Raid, and returned without having crossed 
the Ganges. Sult&n Mahmud, also, with your father, came as far as 
Ajmir, Guzerat, and Eanauj, but spared our country. But you, 
without any respect for the rights of property, establish yourself m a 
country that does not belong to you. The action is unworthy of a 
great mind like yours It is an mfinite sorrow to us that you 
should be the only child in the house of your father, and that he 
should have no other descendants. Consider, we pray you, the 
right. Satrakh is a pleasant place ; but it is not fitting that you 
should remain there. We have 90,000 picked soldiers , the princes 
of the country of Bahrafph and other places will come to our help 
on every side, and you will find yourself m great difficulties. You 
had better take the prudent course of retiring of your own free 
will” 

Mas’fid raged at this like a fierce lion, and, compressing his 
lips, addressed the ambassador thus, Well is it for thee that thou 
comest as an ambassador; had any one else addressed such an 
insolent speech to us, we would have had him tom m pieces. Go, 
tell thy princes their country belongs to the aH-powerful God, who 
gives it to whom he wiHs. Think not that we are come only to 
take a journey. We intend to make our abode here, and, by the 
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oommand of God, will i^xooi unbdief and uxibdieyorR from fhe 
land.” o o a 

So saying, he dismissed the ambassador, who went and told his 
master all that had passed, adding ** This cub, in truth, fears no one. 
Do you. use your best endeavours, for he cares nought for your 
90,000 picked men.” The unbelievers were greatly alarmed. At 
length a barber, who was present, said, he would settle the 
business if autho]::ized to do so. The B4{ ordered him to make the 
attempt \to poison Mas*i*d, in tphieh he succeeded^ hut the intended 
victim recovered^] 

At that time Has’hd was eighteen years of age. God had 
lavished upon him o o a every excellence of body and mind. 

0 o o ^n]j[s slave once, in the begmnmg of life, looked upon 
the Sult&n in a vision. From that hour his heart grew cold to the 
business of the world, and for ihree or four years he lost all thoughts 
of self m the pam of separation from him. 

To contmue our history. Mas’ud immediately ordered those 
about him to vmte letters to the governors of the provinces under 
his sway, informing them of the attempt of the unbelievers, and . 
how God had turned it to good ; for he feared lest short-sighted, 
ill-disposed persons should adopt a wrong idea , and thus, by their 
distortion of facts, evd might arise. He also sent a letter to his 
honoured father at Edbuliz. They soon wrote out all the dis- 
patches and brought them to him, and he signed them himself, 
and started them off by the hands of special messengers. 

[Mas^itd's mother dies from grief, cmd Sdldr Sdhik then proceeds to 
join his son.] 

Chapter 4. 

Sdldr Sdhd arrives at Satrahh, — Mas^dd marches against BdhrdicK 
— Deaih of Sdldr Sdhu at Satrahh — Mas'dd wages war with the 
unbelievers, qnd tastes the wine of martyrdom at Bahrdich 

When Salar Sahu reached the neighbourhood of Satrakh, Mas’ud 
went out to meet him, and, conducting him home, held great 
rejoicings for three dnys and nights with social feasts. AUmen 
took fredi courage upon the arrival of the General of the army, 
while the unbelievers on every side wereMStruok with dismay and 
apprdmnsion. 
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A few days after, Malik Firoz took three spies of the nnbelieverB 
at the passage of the river Sara (Saijh), and sent Hiem to Satrakh* 
The servants of Mas'ud recognized two of them as the Brahmans 
who had brought the saddle filled with sorceries and enchantments, 
as a present from the Bais of Karra and Hdnikpur to Mas’ud , and 
the third as the barber, who had presented the poisoned nail-outter. 
Sdlar Sahu ordered them all to be put to death. But Mas’ud 
wished them to be released, saymg, there was nothing to be gained 
by killing them. Sahu consented, for his son’s sake, to release the 
two Brahmans, but declared he would never let the barber go. So 
they immediately put him to death. They then found upon the 
Brahmans letters from the Edis of Karra and Manikpur to the Bais 
of the neighbourhood of Bahrafch, and read them. The contents 
were as follows : — A foreign army is encamped between you and 
us. Do you draw out your army on your side, while we attack 
them on ours, and thus we shall destroy the Musulmans.” 

S4hb: Sahu was eiftaged, and instantly sent off two spies to 
gather intelligence of the Bais of Karra and Manikpur They 
brought word that the unbelievers were amusmg themselveB with 
their sons and daughters m fancied security. The General im- 
mediately beat to arms, and started off, leaving Mas’ud m Satrakh. 
He proceeded that night to the head-quarters of the ill-fated un- 
believers, and, dividing his army into two bodies, sent one division 
against Karra, and the other against Manikpur. The brave Musul- 
mans qmokly surrounded each place, and the heathen came out to 
battle , but the forces of Islam prevailed, and, putting tliousands of 
unbelievers to the sword, they took the two Bais alive, and brought 
them before Salar Sahu, who put chains about their necks, and 
dispatched them to Satrakh, writing to Mas’ud that he had sent him 
some eaters of forbidden food, whom he was to keep with all care. 
Mas’ud sent them on to Salar Saifu-d din at Bahraich. Meanwhile, 
Salir SUifi reduced Karra and M&nikpur, and plunder and slaves 
to a great amount fell into the hands of the army. He then re- 
turned in triumph to Satrakh, leaving Malik ’Abdu-llch in the 
neighbourhood of Elana, and Mir Kutb Haidar at Manikpur* 

All the princes of Hindustan * were alarmed at these doings; 
deeming it impossible to cope with the army of IsUm, they began 
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to retreat Ere long, however, all united together, and prepared 
for war. SaUr S&hd and Mas’ud one day went out hunting. [And 
Ma$*dd despatched a tiger with his sword,"] 

A despatch reached S41dr Sahd from S41dr Saifu-d din, at Bah- 
rdich, praying for immediate assistance, as the unbehevers were 
assemblmg on all sides. Mas^ud begged to be allowed to go to 
Bahraidi, and ohastLse their insolenoe , but Sahu would not consent, 
saying, he could not bear to be separated from him, and entreat- 
ing him not to leave him alone in his old age. Has’ud then asked 
permission to proceed to B^dirdioh for a few days to enjoy the hunt- 
ing, for which he said that place was famous. Salar Sahu was 
obliged to yield ; but he wept bitterly at the thought. Mas’dd, 
when he came to take leave, was himself melted mto tears. He left 
m great sorrow, and turned his face towards Bahrdich. 

Hls mere coming was sufficient to quiet the unbelievers, whose 
dimness of perception alone had caused the nsmg. Mas’ud hunted 
through the countiy around Bahraich, and whenever he passed by 
the idol temple of Suraj-kund, he was wont to say that he wanted 
that piece of ground for a dwelling-place. This Suraj-kund was a 
sacred shrine of all the unbelievers of India. They had carved an 
image of the sun m stone on the banks of the tank there. This 
image they called B£l&ukh, and through its fame Bahraich had 
attamed its flourishmg condition. When there was an eclipse of the 
sun, the unbelievers would come from east and west to worship it, 
and every Sunday the heathen of Bahraich and its environs, male 
and female, used to assemble m thousands to rub their heads under 
that stone, and do it reverence as an object of peculiar sanotily. 
Mas’ud was distressed at this idolatry, and often said that, with 
God’s will and assistance, he would destroy that mine of unbelief, 
and set up a chamber for the worship of the Nounsher of the 
Universe in its place, rooting out unbelief from those parts. The 
Almighty was pleased to prosper the undertaking, and the light of 
the true faith there is now brighter than the sun, and clearer 
the moon. 

Mas’dd came to Bahraich from Satrakh on the 17th of the month 
of Sha’b&n, m the year 423. In the second month a letter came 
from ’Abdu-1 Malik Eiroz &om Satrakh. o o » « « 
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The contents were as follows: ^‘On the 16th of the month of 
Shaww^, of the year 423, S&lar S&hn was taken with a pam in the 
head. He said, ^ My time is come at last;’ and ordered us to bury 
him in Satrakh. And on the 25th of the same month he went his 
last journey, obeying the will of the Almighty.” Mas’ud wept 
bitterly at this heartrending intelligence. He was quite beside 
himself, and, uttering loud lamentations, covered his garments with 
earth. After a time, recovering some degree of composure, he 
called to mmd Hasan Maimandi, accusing him as the cause of all 
his misfortunes. “ My honoured mother,” said he, ” died at E&buUz , 
and my honoured father has met his death at Satrakh. Now I 
know what it is to be an orphan.” o o o 

An ambassador arrived at the court of Mas’ud from the Bais of 
the countiy round Bcdiraich, Malik Haidar introduced him to the 
presence, and he presented the despatch that he had brought. The 
unbelievers, in their pnde, had written as follows . You come from 
the Upper Country (mulJc4 bdld dost), and know nothing of these parts. 
This is the land of nobles, never shall inhabitants of the Upper 
Country remain here Thmk more wisely on this matter.” Mas’ud 
demanded of the ambassador how many Bais were banded together, 
and what were their names ? He detailed the names of each one as 
follows : Ba{ Baib, BAi Saib, Bai Arjun, Bdi Bhikan, Bai Kanak, 
Bdi Ealy&i, Bai Meikru, Baf Sakru, B&i Karan, Bai Birbal, Bai Jai. 
pal, B&i Sripal, Bai Harpal, Bai Harku, Bai Prabhu, Deb Nara* 
yan, and Narsing, are there with 2,000,000 cavalry, and 3,000,000 
infantry.”^ Mas’ud would not send a written answer , but dis- 
missing the messenger, dispatched with him Malik Nekdil, with 
seven attendants, to answer the Bais m person, his real object being 
to discover the actual amount of their force. 

When Malik Nekdil arrived, one went in and told the chiefs, 
who assembled together, and, calling Mahk before them, inquired 
what message he had brought from Saldr Mas’ud. Malik Nekdil 
replied, ^‘My master bids me say, heanng of the nature of this 
countiy, I came to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. It is a waste, 
a barren wilderness. Do you agree upon conditions with me ? Let 
us settle the matter like brothers, and I will settle the country.” 

1 IStc,} 
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The mibelievers answered, Until we have fonght with yon once, it 
does not befit ns to talk; of peace. Yon have oome here violently, 
and we have left yon alone ; but now, till one party or the other 
be subdned, what peace can be looked for, or what concord be 
expected?” B41 Karan said, You do not yet know the nature of 
the climate of these parts. The water will settle our business for 
us. Yon had better leave this river Saru and go northwards again, 
otherwise we must fighi” Eai Kalyan, one of the most able of 
these chiefs, said, Oh, princes, you are unwise to think that S&14r 
Mas’fid has proposed peace through fear. He mtends to stnke an un- 
expected blow. Only consider that the is a man of such honour 

that he used to stand m the presence of Sultan Mahmud, and had a 
feud with the wazir of the Sultan. Leaving his father and mother, 
he conquered the whole country of India, and his father died in 
Satrakh. He has not yet visited his tomb. He has only acted thus 
to deceive us, and means to say, Let him who feels mclmed drive 
me out, and I wiU fight him. But you do not understand. What 
objection is there to peace, if he will indeed agree to it?” The 
unbeUevers all began to talk like fools , so Malik Nekdil, seeing 
that the assembly had no leader, rose up, and, departing, returned to 
the prince, and told him all that had happened. The unbelievers 
on their side advanced and encamped m the jungle on the banks of 
the river Easahla. 

As soon as Mas’ud heard of this, he called a council of the great 
nobles and asked their advice as to whether he should await their 
attack, or himself take the initiative. All the most experienced 
chiefs counselled him to attack them, and this agreeing with his 
own opinion, he set out after evemng prayers, and, marching aU 
night, reached the camp of the unbelievers by dawn. Drawing out 
his army, Mas’ud confided the van to SaMr Saifu-d din, and, dis- 
tributing the other chiefs in the two wings, the rear, and the Tan> 
he himself took the command of the centre, and in this order 
advanced to the chaige. The enemy were prepared and gave them 
battle. Till midday Salar Saifu-d dm had to endure the brunt of the 
conflict At last Miy&n Baj'ab and Amir Nasru-Ua attacked his 
opponents with a body of cavalry from the right wing, wlulst Amir 
Tarkdn and Amir B&sid did the same from the left ; and the prince 
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himself dhaiged from the centre. Several thousand unbelievers Were 
killed, and the soldiers of IsUm, too, tasted the wine of martyrdom. 
But at length the unbelievers were driven to the last extremity and 
ded. Two ohie& were taken prisoners, and the victory was com- 
plete. The Musulmdns pursued their foes for several kos, and took 
much plunder m horses and baggage. 

Mas’ud remained encamped on the spot for a week, burying 
the soldiers who had attained martyrdom, and reading the fdtiha for 
their pure souls. On the eighth day he returned towards Bahrdich. 
As the weather was warm, and he had come a long journey, he 
rested for some time under a mahM tree on the bank of Suraj- 
kund, at which time he said, ** The shade of this tree is very re- 
freshing, and this spot is pleasing to me. It would be well to 
plant a garden here like those found in our own country. Here 
will I often come, till the crowds of unbelievers, and the darkness of 
unbelief, be removed from hence. Until this place be cleansed from 
idolatry, it is impossible for the faith of Islam to spread m the land 
of India. If it please God, I will, through the power of the 
spiritual Sun, de*^|^y the worship of the material.” He passed 
orders then and th^re that the ground should be levelled, and all 
the old trees cut down and removed quickly, with the exception of 
the mahua tree under which he was standmg. He left Miy&n 
Eajab Kotwal to perform this service, and departed with his tram 
for Bahraich by regular stages From that time he was frequent 
in religious duties, occasionally, only to satisfy his chiefs and 
mimsters, he would go mto the council-chamber, and sometunes 
into hiB ladies’ apartments. 

In three or four days Miyan Bajab rooted up all the old trees, 
and cleared about an hundred bigahs or more of ground around 
Suraj-kund. He then reported his proceedings to S&ldr Mas’ud, 
and besought further orders. The Fnnce made an excursion that 
way, and, summoning the pioneers who had accompanied his troops 
from his own country, ordered them to lay out the grounds in 
parterres and walks after the manner of their native land. He also 
commanded Miy&n Eajab to send people m all directions to collect 
all manner of trees, one of each kmd, for the garden. Such dili- 
gence was used, that m a veiy short time it was completed. He 
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then ordered them to build a platform of masonry under the shade 
of the nudii^ tree, to serve him for a seat, as he said he had taken a 
great fancy to that place* After that, he himself arranged the plan 
upon whioh he wished the garden to be made, and, leaving Miydn 
B^jab there, returned with his train to Bahrdioh. Miyan Biyab 
knew the disposition of his lord, and employed h{mnfllf day and 
night upon that work. 

The next day an ambassador arrivedjwith many costly presents 
from Bdi Jogi Das from the Hindu Koh. Malik HAnlay introduced 
him to the presence. The ambassador made many protestations of 
friendship on the part of the Bdi his master. After a short time, the 
ambassador, Gk)vind Das, presented his gifts, and expressed the 
desire his sovereign felt to kiss the feet of the prince. Saldr Mas’ud 
received them with great courteqr, and bestowmg gold embroidered 
dresses of honour on both ambassadors, replied, that if they would 
adopt the faith of Ishim, they might enjoy their own country 
without fear. 

Several other chiefs also came to visit him, though they did not 
relinquish their opposition. After their defea^they wrote to all 
the Edis round, saying, ** This is the land of our fathers and an- 
cestors, which this boy wants to take from us by force. You had 
better come speedily to our assistance, or we shall lose our country.” 
The Bafs answered that they would come immediately, and told 
them to prepare the munitions of war. Sahar Dev from Shabhun, 
and Har Dev from Baluna, joined the army of the unbelievers with 
large ibroes, and addressed them as follows, “You do not know the 
tactics of war. Order the blacksmiths to prepare 5,000 balls each, 
with five poisoned prongs. Before the battle we will fix them 
firmly in the ground. When the Musulmans charge with their 
cavalry, the prongs will enter into the horses’ feet, they will fall, 
and we will finish their business. Prepare besides plenty of fire- 
works.” They did so. In two months all the Bafs of the Hmdu 
Koh and the countries round assembled with innumerable forces, 
and, encamping on the bank of the river Kahsala, sent one to tell 
Mas’dd, “ that if ho wished to save his life, he had better leave that 
country and go elsewhere, as the land belonged to their fathers and 
ancestors, and they were determined to drive him from it” The 
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Frinoe boldly replied, Through the grace of Gk>d, my steps have 
not yet tamed back, and by His assistanoe, they shall not do so now. 
The country is God’s, and the property of him on whom He bestows 
it Who gave it to your fathers and ancestors ?” The messengers, 
returning, informed the B&is of all that had passed, which caused 
them to exclaim, “Truly this boy answers boldly; he knows not 
fear.” 

The Prince of Martyrs told Malik Haidar to summon Salto 
Saifu-d dm, Amir Nasru-Ua, Amir Ehizr, Amir Saiyid Ibrahim, 
Najmu-1 mulk, Zahiru-1 mulk, ’Umdatu-l mulk, and Miydn Bajab. 
He did so ; and after Mas’ud had consulted with them it was agreed 
that, rather than allow the unbelievers to attack them, they had 
better take the offensive, and thus, with God’s help, they might 
hope to conquer. 

The next day they were preparing, when news arrived that the 
enemy were driving off the cattle. The Pnnce sprang up like an 
angry lion, and beat to arms , buckling on his armour and mounting 
his horse, he himself put his troops into battle array, and advanced 
to the attack. The enemy also made ready, and, fixing the prongs 
in the earth, stood with their fireworks ready for use. The noble 
Turks rode fearlessly to the attack, and numbers of them were put 
to death by means of the prongs and fireworks Still the fight 
waxed hotter, and many of the unbelievers were put to the sword. 
When Mas’ud heard what had happened, he left the vanguard to 
attack the enemy on another side, while he himself took them in 
flank. They fought courageously, and great numbers were killed 
on both sides. At length the unbelievers were forced to fly. 
Mas’dd remained on the field of battle, while some of the nobles led 
the pursuit, and, after plundering the army of the unbelievers, 
returned to the presence. The Pnnce then left the field, and, 
encamping on the banks of the Kahsala, ordered them to number 
the army, and report to him how many were missing. They found 
that but two-thirds remained, one-third having tasted the wine of 
martyrdom. * ® 

When he went to visit his garden, he would sit under the 
xnahfid tree where they had built a fine laige platform. The tree 
was close to the Sdraj-kund, with the idol Btotoukh on its banks, 
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and in its waters IJie unbelievers were wont to batbe before offering 
it their worship. Mas’hd grew angry whenever his eyes fell upon 
that ^tank and idoL Miyan Bajab, who knew well his lord’s 
thoughts, one day presented the following petition * My lord, now 
that your lordship has completed this garden, and made it your 
constant place of worship and resort, the spot has become sacred to 
the faith of IsUm. If you give the command, 1 will remove this 
idol and its temple.” The Prince replied, ** You do not consider that 
Gk)d IS without equal, as shall appear. In a short time the angels 
shall, by order of the Preserver of the Universe, remove the dark- 
ness of the unbelievers, and sprinkle upon them the true light of 
Islam, which is like the waters of life.” o o o 

After the death of Miydn Eajab, many erroneous reports were 
circulated concerning him. Some ignorant persons say, that he was 
sister’s son to Mas’ud. This is quite a mistake. What connection 
has a slave with his lord ? Others, again, have changed his name, 
saying,* that Bajab was the name of the father of Sult&n Firoz.^ 
This IS also false. He was one of Mas’ud’s oldest servants. It is 
also reported that he was of a cruel and hard disposition, but 
those who search the truth will find nothmg of the kmd on record. 

To resume the history. After some days, Mas’ud’s sorrow abated, 
and he departed by regular stages. « o -o That loved one of 
the Lord of the Universe was then nineteen years of age, o o o 

Meanwhile, the Hindu unbelievers assembled from all quarters 
with one accord, and gathered together an army in numbers like 
a swarm of ants or locusts, to attack Bahraich Mas’ud, hearing of 
their proceedings, came into the council chamber and commanded 
his ministers to have his whole army, small and great, collected 
before him. They did so. And when all his followers were drawn 
out m line, Mas’ud advanced and addressed them as follows : — ^ 
o o The Prince contmued, “ Oh friends, hitherto, when we have 
fought the unbelievers, the Almighty has granted us victory ; now 
aU the armies of India are assembled. It is the custom of my 
ancestors never to leave fighting, I must follow their example, and, 
for the love of the truth, yield up my life, which is but the covering 

^ [The father of Sulthn Firoz was called Siphh-s&l&r Bajab, according to Shanu^i 
Sirhj. His tomb stands m Bahr&ich.] 
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of that wbidh is hidden. You I commit to Ood. Do you take the 
road to the Upper CJountiy and depart. If any one desires martyr- 
dom, purely for the loTe of tlie Almighty, let him remain with me ; 
but, God knows that, with perfect will, I give you leave to 
depart.” Havmg spoken thus, he wept Who could be so stony- 
hearted and ill-starred, as to leave him at such a time ? The people 
wept with one voice, and began to say, ** Jf we had a thousand hves 
we would spend them for thee. What is one life worth, that for its 
sake we should deprive ourselves of thy presenoe ?” Praise be to 
God ! It was like the day of judgment, or even more solemn 
o o o o 

It was on the 18th day of the month Bajabu-1 mun^ab, in the 
year 424, at early dawn, that the army of the unbelievers ap- 
proached the advanced guard, o o « Mas’ud marched towards 
the army of the unbelievers , as soon as he reached the outskirts of 
the city, he drew up his forces in order of battle, and disposing 
them on the two wings and before and behind him, he continued his 
march, o o o Tiie Frmce of Martyrs, according to his usual 
custom, went and stood under his favourite tree, while his forces 
prepared for the fight, which raged furiously from morning till the 
time of evening prayer Thousands upon thousands fell on both 
sides, but victory declared for neither. 

All night the two armies remained on the field , and at dawn of 
day the drums again beat to arms The Musulman youth advanced 
fearlessly to the charge, desirmg nothing so much as martyrdom; 
'Tuoh was their longing for union with Gk>d. Perfect is the love of 
the moth , it cares for nothmg but to bum. 

The army of the enemy was innumerable, like mountains on 
every side ; so that although numerous forces fought in the army of 
Isldm, they were mown down like so much grass. Many of the 
greatest nobles met their deaths. In the course of that day, from 
morning till evening prayer, two-thirds of the army were slain, 
leavmg but one-third to mourn their loss. Still, through the power 
of the love of God, none thought of fiight. When the Prmce heard 
that S4L4r Saifii-d dfn had sealed his faith with his blood, and that 
such a noble or general had been slam, he rej*oioed and praised God 
that they had attained their chief desire, dedanng that he would not 
TOL. n. 8S 
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Saaert them^ but would speedily follow. He then gave orders for 
bozying SlMr Saifd-d din, whioh ibey by some means or other oon- 
Irived to do; and they reported that the unbelieTers had been tIo- 
torious, and that the whole army of IsUm was slam, requesting to 
know whether they were to continue the fight, or to occupy them- 
s^ves with buiying those that had suffered martyrdom. 

Mas’dd ordered them to bring the bodies of the Faithful slain 
and oast them into the Sdraj-kund, in the hope that through the 
odour of their martyrdom the darkness of unbelief might be dis- 
pelled firom that spot. They did so, and as soon as the tank 
was filled, he made them throw the rest into holes and pits. The 
Prince then dismounted, and performing fresh ablutions, paid his 
evenmg devotions with all attention, and went through the bunal 
prayers over the innumerable corpses of the Faithful, with which 
the tank, the pits and holes were filled, readmg the fdiiha for their 
pure souls. He then remounted his mare of sacred blood, and, col- 
lecting the remnant of his forces, rushed upon the enemy. Although 
their army appeared like a mountain, yet it was entirely destroyed, 
as masses of ice are melted by the heat of the sun. S£Ur Saifu-d 
din had put many of the chief pnnces to the sword , the remamder 
the Pnnoe of Martyrs destroyed. The unbelievers wlio, in the pnde 
of victory, had advanced, fled back. The Pnnce remained standing 
on his side of the field , whichever way he looked, nothing met his 
eye but the bodies of the slam — some wounded, some in the agomes 
of death, others already defunct, while the survivors were occupied 
with the dying and the dead He beheld this heart-rending spec- 
tacle without emotion , mdeed so strong withm him was the desire 
for martyrdom, that he actually rejoiced. o o 

Meanwhile, the Eai Sahar Deo and Har Deo, with several other 
chiefs, who had kept their troops m reserve, seemg that the army of 
Islto was reduced to nothing, unitedly attacked the body-guard of 
the Prince. The few forces that remained to that loved one of the 
Lord of the Universe were ranged round him in the garden. The 
unbelievers, surrounding them in dense numbers, showered arrows 
upon them. It was then, on Sunday, the 14:th of the month Begab, I 
in the aforesaid year 424 (14th June, 1033), as the time of evening 
prayer came on, that a chance arrow pierced the main artery in the 
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arm of the Frinoe of the FaithfoL His sun-like oountenanoe beoame 
pale as the new moon. Bepeating the text in praise of martyrdom, 
he dismounted. Sikandar Dfw&ni, and the other servants of that 
loved-one of God, carried him to the shade of the mahiii tree, and 
laid him down upon a couch. Sikandar Dfw&ni, taking his honoured 
head upon his lap, sat looking towards Mecca, weeping bitterly. The 
Frmce of Martyrs opened his eyes but once, then drew a sigh, and 
committed his soul to Gtod. o « « o 

A sound of woe and lamentation broke from the people; they 
wept aloud, and, brandishing their swords, rushed upon the army of 
the unbelievers, and gave up their lives, while the enemy kept their 
ranks and showered their arrows By the time of evening prayer 
not one was left. All the servants of Mas’ud lay scattered like 
stars around that moon Sikandar Dfwani, who sat holding the 
honoured head of the Prince of Martyrs upon his lap, received 
several wounds in the breast , but such was the love he bore to that 
loved-one of the Lord of the Universe, that he never moved his 
knees from under his head, and yielded his life in his service, 
o o o o 

Before the author of this work had read the history of which he 
has spokei^ he used often, by order of the Emperor Nuru-d din 
Muhammad Jahangir, to go mto the north country at the foot of 
the mountains, Acharj Mali Bhadur, who was the representative of 
the Baja of the HiUs, once came that way to meet me, and we 
chanced to speak of the Prince of Martyrs That Brahman, who was 
perfectly versed in the works of Hmdu historians, related to me, 
at length, from his own histones, the account of Mas’ud’s ex- 
pedition, from the time he came into India till his death , and all 
the wars he waged with the unbehevers. Moreover, he told me, 
that after Bai Sahar Beo had slam the Frmce of Martyrs, he re- 
turned to his tent, where the Frmce appe8u:ed to him m a vision, 
saying, ** Thou hast slam me-^ost think to escape ? This is not 
manly.” Stung by this reproach, Sahar Deo came to the held of 
battle the followmg mormng and was killed, as has been related. 
Some years after, the Tawdrikh of MuUa Muhammad of Ghazni fell 
into my hands. 1 found all that the Brahman had related to me 
from the Indian histories corroborated there. The Brahman affirms 
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that ihe family of the present B&ja of the Hills is descended ficom 
B&i Sahar Deo, and that he had seen the Indian histories in their 
library. Thus mnoh detail have I entered into for the sake of my 
ordinary readers. What I have related in the preface will suffioe 
for those who read with a spiritual object. 

After the death of Mas’M, Muzaffar Kbin died also. The 
unbelievers drove his descendants from Ajmir, and re-established 
their idols, and idolatry agam reigned over the land of India. 
Things remained in this state for 200 years ; but after that time 
that chief of holy men, the venerable Khwdja Mu’fnu-d din, of 
Chisht, was walking round the Ka’ba, when a voice reached him 
from the other world, directmg him to go to Medina. Upon his 
arrival there, the Prophet (the peace of God, and rest be upon 
ViiTYi 1) appeared to him, and said, ‘‘ The Almighty has entrusted the 
country of India to thee. Go thither and settle m Ajmir. By God’s 
help, the faith of Islam shall, by thy piety and that of thy foUowers, 
be spread in that land.” That holy man reached Ajmlr in the reign 
of B&i Pithaura. Through the power of his rehgious faith, he per- 
suaded Ajipal Jogf, who was Pithaura’s spiritual guide, to become his 
disciple But the darkness of unbelief did not nse from the heart 
of Pithaura, who was a second Abd Jahl , on the contrary, he even 
encouraged the followers of the holy Khwdja to evil practices, till 
the holy man uttered a curse agamst that unbeliever. 

After some years, Sultan Mu’izzu-d din, otherwise called 
Shah&bu-d din Ghori, made a second expedition from Ghazni, slew 
Pithaura before Dehh, and placmg Kutbu-d din Aibak on the 
throne of Dehh, returned himself to Ghazni. Khwaja Mu*mu-d 
din, of Chisht, through the powerful assistance of his prayers, 
brought the whole country of India into the hands of Kutbu-d din 
Aibak. OOP The Mir died in Ajmir, and was buned in the 
old fort there. His sepulchre is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Since that time, no unbehever has ruled m the land of India. 

« o o o 

Some people say that the Prmoe of Martyrs came into India in 
the time of that Khwajcu This is quite erroneous. I have examined 
trustworthy works, and find that the Prince lived m the time of 
Khw&ja Abfi Muhammad of Chisht, ages before the time that that 
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oihief of holy men, Mu*{nu-d din of Ohidit, came into Indiar and 
became a martyr. Bather more than two oenturieB intervened be- 
tween the two. The date of Maa’ud’s death has been mentioned 
already ; Ehwdja Mu’inu-d din died on the 6th of the month of 
Bigab, in the year 632. He lived 170 years. God knows the 
tmth. 

[Notb — The foUowmg identifioaiioiui of places mentioned in the foregoing Extract 
have been kindly supplied by General Gunnmgham, who visited the locality on his 
ArchflBological survey in 1862-8. Satrakh, which is placed at ten days* march on 
the opposite jside of the Ganges from Eanauj, is probably the same as Ves&kh or 
Besfik^ a name of Skhet or Ayodhya (Oudh), Saddhtir and Amethf must be BhadAr 
and Amethi, two towns between Xarra-M&uikpur. The SAraj-kund, with the idol 
temple and mahtik tree, is probably at Asokpur, between Ayodhya and 'Gonda (or 
Gauda). According to local report, MasMd’s sister’s son H&tila was killed at 
Asokpur, and a small tomb there is said to mark the spot, though he was buned a 
few miles E S E. of Bahi&ich. At Asokpur there is a mound which has a mahdft 
tree upon it, and a tank at its foot, which is probably the Sdraj-kund. The name of 
Sfihar Deo, who is represented as the chief of Mas’dd’s antagonists, still survives m 
the varying forms of Suhal Dhav, Sohil Dal, and Sohil Deo. According to Buchanan 
Hamilton (u 380), this neighbourhood was selected by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh as 
a favourable spot for a garden — See Arehmlogteal Mepwrt for 1862-8 ] 


NOTE H. 

8vlid/n Jaldlu-d din ManKbumi, 

As the expedition of Jalalu-d din Msmkbumi^ the Sultan of 
Ehwdnzm, into Hindustan is among the most interesting of the 
many romantic adventures of his remarkable reign, I will add 
below various extracts from Oriental authors, who have treated of 
it in a manner somewhat different from the Jahdn^kushd. 

The European reader may obtain full information on the subject 
of this expedition from consulting Abu-1 Feda, Annalea Mu8lemci,Y6L 
iv. p. 382 , Abu-1 Faraj, 293 , M. Petit de la Croix, Siatoire da Gen- 
ghizecm, ch. xxxiv. , D’Herbelot, Bihliothique Orientdle, Art “ Oela- 
leddin;” De Guignes, Hiatoire Odndrdle dea JSuna, Tom. u. p. 280-1 . 
Hammer, OenUUdeactal der Lehemheachreihfjmgen,Y6Lyi.-p]p 188-193; 
Ool. Miles, ShcgraUvi A<rdk,pp. 166-180 ; Price, Betroapect ofMahom- 

^ Bo Hammer distmctly enjoins that we should write the word, and not either ' 
Hankbemi or Minkbemi , and yet the inscription on this potentate's coins trans- 
poses the two last letters, making the word Mankburin. See OmnStdaioal, Pref. p. 
ziT., and y<d. vl p. 187, and E. Thomas, Joumtd JB. J, 8., No. xvm. p. 888. 
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meddh History^ VoL iL pp. 410-418 and 620 ; D’Olisson, SRatoire de$ 
MongoU, Vol. i pp. 300-18, Vol. iii. pp. 8-6 ; The Modem Univereal 
JEBeiory, Vol. iii pp. 272-282, Vol. iv. 164-164 ; Bampoldi, ilfmoZi 
Mnauhnemit Vol. viii 266-77. From the last two a few extracts 
have been copied into this Note. The four French authorities, 
which are all good, are chiefly founded upon the Sirat^i JaWu-d din 
Manhbumi by Muhammad bin Ahmad of Nessa, the fHend of the 
Sultan and the companion of his journeys and expeditions. This 
work is m the National Library of Pans, No. 846. It js in eight 
chapters, and the histoiy is brought down to Jaldlu-d-din’s death, 
A.]). 1281 It was composed only ten years subsequent to this 
event.' 

It is needless to quote Wassaf, for his account is a poor abridge- 
ment of the Jahdn-huahd. 

The following extracts are taken from the history of the SaljAMans 
in the Jdmi'u^t Tavodrikh of Bashidu-d din. The Sultan’s proceedings 
in Hindustan are recorded in almost precisely the same words as the 
Jahdn-huahd uses. The following passages were wntten by Bashidu- 
-d din’s contmuator, but he himself has treated of the same subject 
in his history of Ghangiz Khan : — 

** At* nightfall every one retired to his tent, and in the morning 
both armies were agam drawn up in battle array. This day also 
Sultan Jalalu-d din marched on foot at the head of his army, and 
all at once made a charge upon the Moghals, and put them to flight. 
The kettle-drums were beaten in triumph by order of the Sult&n, 
and his whole army pursued the Moghals on horseback. The Sultdn 
rushed upon them like a fierce lion or crocodile upon its prey, and 
put many to death. Ohangiz Kh&n shortly afterwards, being rein- 
forced with a small body of men, moved like destructive lightning 
or a rapid torrent against the Sultan. In the meantime, a dispute 
arising between Saifu-d din Aghr4k and Amin Malik, Governor of 
Hirat, on account of the division of the booty, and especially respeot- 

* See B^nraiat, Noup Mil, Aptai,, Tom. i. p 485 
[This extract appeared m Sir H. ElUot’s original Tolnme, pnbliriied m 1849. 
The translation has smoe been compared with the text of the HS in the B. 1. 
library, and many emendations introdnoed. Qnatrembre*s ontunsms in the JemmU 
dn SitpmUs for 1851 have also been considered, and sereral admitted.] 
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ing the right to a partiocilar hone,* the latter atrook Aghr&k on the 
head with a whip.* The king called npon Amin Malik to give an 
explanation of hia oonduot, but he replied that Eankali* troopa 
would not submit to be questioned. Upon learning this, Saifu-d 
din deserted the Sultan under cover of night, and went off with his 
troops to the hills of Eirman and Sankuran.* The desertion of 
Saifu-d din Aghrak materially affected the power of the Sult&n, and 
diminished his chance of success. He resolved to cross the Indus, 
and make towards Ghazni , and for that purpose he ordered boats to 
be got ready. 

This oiroumstanoe coming to the knowledge of Ohangiz Eh&n, 
he hastened in pursuit of the Sult&n, and surrounded him. At day- 
break, the Sultan found himself in a position between water and 
fire, the Indus on one side, and the fiery enemy on the other. 
He prepared to give battle, but was maimed like a fierce lion in the 
claws of a leopard. The victorious army of the Sovereign of the 
World (Changiz Ehan) fell upon the right wing commanded by 
Amin Malik, and drove it back with great slaughter. Amin Malik 
being thus defeated, fled towards Pershawar , but the Moghal army 
had got possession of the road, and he was slam, in the midst of 
them. Changiz Ehan compelled the left wing also to give way, 
but the Sultan flrmly maintamed his ground in the centre with seven 
hundred men, and opposed the enemy from the mommg to mid-day, 
moving now to right now to left, sustammg every attack, and on 
each occasion slaying a number of the enemy. Meantime the army 
of Ohangiz Ehan came pressmg forward, and crowding upon the 
position occupied by the Sultan. At last Ajash Malik, son of the 
king’s maternal uncle, seeing all was lost, seized the bridle of the 
Sultan’s charger, and led him from the field. The Sultan bade adieu 
to his sons and the ladies of his household with a burning heart and 

^ Most of tlie authonties specify an Arab horse 

* The Titikh-i Alfi oononrs m this statement, and it is adopted by D’Ohsson, 
D’Herbelot, and Bampoldi. 

* The Kanltalf was aTurkuh tribe. The name sig^fies inyention,** and the tribe 

is said to have been so designated irom their ingenuity m constructing carnages npon 
a certain occasion .— Jirdky p. 85. [The MS. of the E I. Libra^ reads 
“ Ealmak.*’] ^ 

* The Tdrikh^t Alfi mentions only Eirmfrn. 
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weeping eyes. He ordered hie fiiToniite horse to be brought,^ and 
springiiig upon it, he mdied again into the torrent of oonfliot, like a 
crocodile into a riyer, ohaiging the enemy with irresistible foroe. 
Having sncoeeded m driving them back, he tamed his horse’s head, 
threw off his coat of mail and shield, and urging his horse, plunged 
into the river, though the bank was upwards of thirty feet above the 
stream. He then swam across like a noble lion,* and reached the 
(^posite bank in safety. Changiz Khan witnessed the gallant ex- 
ploit, and hastening to the bank prohibited the Moghals 
attempting to follow. The very heavens exclaimed in surprise 
* They never saw in the world any man equal to him, nor did they 
ever hear of one like him among the celebrated heroes of antiquity.’ 
Changiz Kh&n and all the Moghal nobles were astonished to find 
that the Sultin crossed the nver m safety, and sat watching him as 
he drew his sword and wiped the water from his scabbard. The 
Khan, turning round to the Sultan’s sons, addressed them in words 
expressive of his admiration, c 0 o o 

After his escape, the Sultan was jomed by about ten persons who 
had also succeeded in crossing the nver. They all concealed them- 
selves in the woods, where fifty other persons jomed their number. 
When the Sult&n received intelligence that a number of Hindus, 
consisting of cavalry and infantry, were lying within two parasangs 
of him, and had given themselves up to pleasure, he ordered his fol- 
lowers to provide themselves with dubs. Thus armed, they made a 
sudden night attack upon the Hindfi foroe, put many to death, 
and plundered their cattle and weapons. Upon this, several other 
people, some on camels and some on homed cattle, came over, and 
declared for the Sultan. They brought information that there were 
in the neighbourhood two or three thousand men of the Hmdu foroe. 


^ Mohammad of Nessa tdla tu that m reoogmtion of the noble semoe perfonned 
by thu hone, the Snltftn kept it till the capture of Tiflu in 1226, without eyer nding 
it m action. 

* [The words of the MS. of the E« I. Library would seem to differ dightly from 
those in the MS. used by Sir H, Elliot— 


**He crossed oyer like a proud oamdi from the plains of the Jihdn.** This seems the 
preferable translatLon, though “the Jihdn** may possibly nsnify “the riyer 
(Indus)”.] / a j 
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The Sultan attacked them with one hundred and twenty men, put a 
number of them to the Bword, and equipped hu followers with the 
arms taken from the yanquished. When the report of the strength 
and improved oiroumstanoes of the Sultan was spread throughout 
India, a number of men from tiie hills of Bal&la' and Nak&la as- 
sembled, and in a body of about five or six thousand horse, attacked 
the Sultan, who, drawing up in array five hundred horse, dispersed 
them. The Sultan afterwards received aid from several individuals 
and bodies of men, so that there now fiooked round his standard not 
less than three or four thousand men. Intelligence of this gathering 
came to the knowledge of the world-conquermg king (i. e,, Changiz 
Khdn) while he was withm the limits of the Ohaznfn territory, 
and he sent troops to oppose him. When this force crossed the 
river, the Sultdn was not able to cope with it, and he therefore 
passed on as a fugitive towards Dehli. 

** The Moghals, on hearing that the Sult4n had proceeded towards 
Dehli, returned, and pillaged the confines of Ghor. The Sultan, on 
reaching the vicinity of Dehli, deputed messengers to King Shamsu-d 
dm to communicate his arrival, and to prefer a request to reside 
temporarily in some village near Dehli. The King killed the am- 
bassador, deputed a messenger on his part with presents to the Sultan, 
but objected to comply with his demand for a place of residence, on 
the pretext that the climate of the neighbourj^ood would not suit the 
constitution of the Sultan. On receiving this reply, the Sultan 
returned to Balala and Nakala. Those who had effected their escape 
joined him, and he had now about ten thousand men under him. He 
deputed Taju-d din Malik Khilj, accompanied by a force, to Eai 
Kok&r* ScJmfn, in the hills of Judi, with a request for the hand of 
his daughter, which request Bai Kok&r complied with, and sent his 
son with a number of troops to wait upon him. The Sult4n gave the 

^ All who record these eyents concur m reading the first word* as Bal61a. The 
second may be either Bank&ls or Hank&la. The Alfi adds ** m the yioinity^ 

(natffdAi) of Lahore ” 

* Probably the same as the B&l Sarkf spoken of in the Tdffu^i Jfa-Mr (suprOf 
p. 288} twenty years before. B&i Xokar may mean somethmg more than chief of the 
Gakkhnn. S. Burning says “ Khokar was formerly in possession of a Masi4m6.n, 
whose descendants still retam the title of Bfij A and enjoy a small j&gh:* The distnet 
comprehends the large town of Pud D&dan Ehfcn.” 
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TiA.Tnft of Elatlagh Kli&n to tho son, and sont an army nnder the com- 
mand of Uzbek P&£ against Nasim-d dm Knbaoha^ who was at 
enmity with B&i Kok&r. Kub&oha» though he was an Amir nnder 
the Ghorian Kings, and governor of the oonntry of Sind, yet was 
presnmptuous enough to aspire to independenoe. When Knb4cha with 
twenty thousand of his followers were encamped on the banks of the 
Indus within one parasang of Uch, Uzbek with seven thousand 
men, suddenly fell upon them at night, defeated, and dispersed them. 
Eubdoha embarked in a boat for Akar and Bakar (two island forts in 
his possession),* while the Uzbek descended upon his camp, taking 
possession of whatever fell in his way. He sent the news of this 
viotoiy to the Sultan, who marched out, and together with the army, 
which was under the command of the Uzbek, reached the palace of 
Kubdoha. The latter fled from Akar and Bakar to Multan, where 

^ The BawMtu-i Safd edso names him as the Snlttn’s general, owing apparently to 
some confusion of the names of oontemporanes — ^for Uzbek, the son of Jahhn Pahla- 
w&n the At&bak, was at that time ruler of Azurb&lj&n, where we find him, a short 
time subsequent, engaged m aohre opposition to Jal61u-d din. It will be obserred 
that Finshta speaks of him under a still more cunons form. 

* [The text of this passage as pnnted in Sir H. EUiot's original Yolume ran thus — 

^ j The MS. of the 

Eait India Library haa ^ llji^ j<i d*lj lijj j J\3 

Quatrem^e^ Jour d$8 SavantSf Sep 1850, p. 620, offers a correction, and says the 
text should be read as it is ^yen by Bashidu-d dfn m the History of th$ Mongok 

ji3 S *4*Si jii Jj “d translated “d ae rendit 

dans ce canton d’Agroubgher & une fortresse 8itu5e dans une ile*’ If the 
learned reyiewer had pomted out where Agroubgher is, or was, I would readily 
have altered my reading, but haying found the passage m the JaAdn-JhfsAdi expressed 
m the same words as m the JdmCu-t Tawdrihh^ I prefer retaming it That the 
ascertainment of the nght readmg is difficult may be inferred from the name being 
left out altogether by most of the authonfles subs^uent to the Tawdrihh, The 

Maimoiu^s Safd saysunly ** a fort." Tranflator says ** fled to some place." Bnggs 
(lY. 418) says “ Kugaur," which is not supported by the original , but doubtless the 
proper reading of his copy was Bakar " The Tdrikh~% Alfi says plainly he 
went towards the island of Bakar " Altogether, I make little doubt that the flonoua 
island-fort of Bhakkar is the one mdioated. Bhakkar, mdeed, does oompzise two 
islands. But, when lostituting mquines on the spot, I could not And that the small 
island lymg to the north was eyer called Akar " It now goes by the name of the 
shrme on it But that it might once haye been called so, is not improbable, as the 
tendency to the reduphoation of the name of Bhakkar is eyen now shown by iti bemg 
rarely mentioned, except when coupled with the name of one of the towns lying on 
either side of it,— os ** Barh-Bhakkar," ** Sakkar Bhakkar.*\ 
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the Snltin sent an ambassador to him witbademand formoney, and 
for the surrender of the son and daughter of Amir Eh&a, who had 
taken shelter at Mult&n, haying fled from the battle which took 
plaoe on the banks of the Indus. Kubdoha sent the son and daughter 
of Amir Eh^ with a large oontribution in money, sohciting at the 
same time that his temtones might not be despoiled. The weather, 
however, growing hot, the Sultdn determined to proceed from 
Uch to the Judi hills, to BaUla and NakALa, and on his way be- 
sieged the fort of Bisrdm, where in an engagement he was wounded 
in the hand by an arrow. In the end, the Sult&n captured the fort, 
and put all who were in it to the sword. At this plaoe he received 
intelligence of the movement of the Moghal troops, who were 
endeavouring to effect his capture, so he turned back. When he was 
in sight of Mult4n, he sent an ambassador to Kubdoha to intimate his 
return, and to demand the tribute due by him. The advanced guard 
of the Sult4n waited but for a i^ort time, and as the inhabitants of 
If oh were hostile, he set fire to the city and marched upon Sadusdn, 
where Fakhru-d din was governor on behalf of Kubdcha. Ldchin 
of Ehita was commander of the troops, and he led them forth to 
oppose Okh&n, who was general of the Sultan’s army, but he was 
slam m the conflict Okhan then besieged Sadus^, and when the 
Sultan arrived, Fakhru-d dm Sdldri with tears supplicated for par- 
don, and presented his sword and coffin^ m token of submission. 
The Sultdn remained there for one month, and showing favour to 
Fakhru-d din, he made over to him the government of Sadusan and 
marched towards Dewal (Debal) and Damrila. Hasar, who was 
the ruler of this territory, took to flight, and embarked in a boat 
The Sultdn, on reaching the borders of Dewal and Damrila, deputed 
Ehds E^hdn with a force to Nahrwdla, from which plaoe he brought 
away much spoil and many prisoners. Shortly after, the Sultan 
entered Dewal and Damrila, and erected a JAmi’ mosque in the 
former plaoe, opposite the temple of an idol.* In the meantime, 

^ The Jahdfhkuihd has mnding sheet instead of ** ooffln.” They both imply 
the same sentiment, that Fakhni-d din was fit only to die, and placed his life in the 
Bulthn’s hand. Tdrikh^t Alfi says ** his coffin and his sword suspended from 
his neck.” On the Snltfin’s return to Persia, we find the repentant generals gomg . 
through the same emblematic form of contrition. 

* Fizidita says that the name of the chief of Daibal, or Thatta, was Jaishi, and 
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intelligenoe waa reoeived &om ’Irak that Ghiy&ni-d din Salt&n 
had aetUed himself in Ir&k ; that most of the troops of that oonntry 
professed their attachment to Sult&a Jaldlu-d din, and felt anxious 
for his presence. Upon this the Sultdn prepared to join them, but 
on learning that Burdk H4)ib was with hostile intentions fortifying 
the strong post of Burdsir in Kirm&n, he determined on proceeding 
to ’Irdk by way of Makrdn.” 

Mirkhond’s account of this expedition is very clear and explicit, 
and IB chiefly derived from the Jahdn-kushdi and Jdm*Vrt Tawdrikh, 
He is, in some respects, fuller than either of those authorities. The 
following extracts are taken from the history of the Kings of 
Ehwdnzm in the Fourth Book, and the history of Changiz Ehdn in 
the Fifth Book of the Bauzatu-a Safd : — 

When^ the Sultfi^n arriyed at Ghaznin, which his father, SulUn 
Muhammad, had bestowed upon hijn as an appanage, he was joined 
by the armies of his father, which had been dispersed in different 
directions. Saifu-d din Aghrdk, with forty thousand Kankalis,* 
Turks, and Ehiljs, and Yamin Malik, the governor of Hirdt, with his 
valiant Kurds, were amongst those who joined his standard. 

When spring returned, the Sultan left Ghaznin with his army, 
and went to B^u:dni (Parwdn) where he fixed his camp. There he 
learned that Fi^chak and Yemghur* were engaged in the siege of 
Wdlian,* and they were nearly capturing it, when the Sult&n, leav- 
ing his heavy baggage in the camp, attacked the Moghals, and put 
to the sword nearly one thousand men of the advance guard. As 
the Moghal force was smaller than that of their opponents, it re- 
treated across the river, and after destroying the bridge, fled during 
the night. The Sultdn returned to his comp with much booty, and 
remained encamped at B&rdni. 

that the Salt&n demohshed the temples of the idols at that place. This may probably 
haye been a regal title, for some such name was home by the son or brother of Dhhir, 
whowasgoyemor of Debal. [SeeVol i. pp 197,201.] 

> [Translated by Sir H. EUiot ] 

* The OmiOdeioal says Kanihli, and calls the goyemor of Herat Tisin,*’ tmt m 
the next page calls him ** Emm 

* ** BalghOr *’ m the THrikh^i Alft. Fnce reads Begjek%n4 Yemghdr.’* Miles 
has << Begchnk and Tnmkoor.” 

* [Bee Thomas, Jour JS. A, A, ul. 818.] 
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''When Changiz Khin heard of this defeat, he despatched 
and another of the N^y&ns, with thirty thousand men, against the 
Sultdn, and himself followed in their rear. As soon as E^t^d 
readied Bdrdni, the Sult^ prepared for action, and gave orders that 
his men should dismount and bmd the reins of their horses round 
their waists, fighting only with swords and arrows from mom till 
evening At the approach of night, both infidels and Musulmdns 
retired to their respectiye camps, and on the return of mom, the 
Sultdn’s army saw a double line of troops opposed to them, more 
than they had contended with the day before. The reason was, that 
Kntuku durmg the night had devised a stratagem, by ordering each 
of hiB troopers to mi^e human figures with basket-work and felt, 
and place them in the rear. The Sultdn’s army, conceiving that 
reinforcements had reached the Moghals, became alarmed, and pro- 
posed to leave the field , but the Sultan making them take heart, 
prevented them carrymg this foolish design into effect, and ordered 
them again to fight during that day also on foot. After a time, when 
they saw their own strength and the weakness of the Moghals, they 
suddenly mounted their horses, and chargmg the enemy, slew the 
greater part of these infidels, and the two Nuyfins fled, with only 
a few followers, to Changiz Khdn. o o ci 

“ On the day of this victory,* a quarrel arose between Saifu-d 
din Aghrdk and the governor of Hirat respecting a horse, upon 
which occasion the latter struck Aghrdk’s horse on the head , and as 
the Sultdn was not confident that any remonstrance of his would 
be listened to, he did not call the governor to account The conse- 
quence was that durmg the night Saifu-d din Aghrak left the camp 
in anger, and went off with his Kankali, Turkoman, and Ehilj 
troops towards the hills of Sankrdk.* o o o 

' '^Sankghdr Ndy&n” m the Alfif and “Kaiktur*' m the onginal 

Jahdn~ku8kd{ D’Ohason says, " Shieki Gontouoou." The Unweraal Hiatory also 
has " Katiihd,*’ and places him at the head of eighty thousand men ’* The OamSid$^ 
aaal says, ** Sohiki Xntuhu ” Miles has *' Xykoor ” 

’ The Mad$m Unweraal Hiatory^ on the authority of Muhammad of Nessa, says 
that Jal&lu-d din, after reproaching his pnsoners with their cruelties, caused nails to 
be thrust into their ears, to revenge the miseries which his subjects had so long suf- 
fered from the Mongols and T&thrs 

* Price reads Sekrauk.’* Hammer, " Sinkrak.’* The JdmCu*t Tmwdriih^ 
** Sankdrkn/* Bampoldi says, "Sangrak, non molte distante da Gasna." Miles 
reads Sunkran.'* 
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<< The right wing of the Sult4n, which was oommanded by Kh^ 
Malik, was first attacked by the enemy, and many of his personal 
attendants and the greater part of his troops were killed. The left 
wing was also destroyed, but the Sult^ kept on fighting from mom 
till noon, supported by seven hundred men who were with him in 
the centre, and laid many low in the dust at every attack, performing 
incredible deeds of valour, of which Eustam and Isfandy&r would 
have been envious. The army of Ohangiz Eh&n kept pressing on 
in mcreasmg numbers, and constantly contraoting the space of 
the Sultdn’s action, insomuch that they were nearly taking him 
pnsoner. o ^ 

“ After hie last charge, the Sultfin turned his horse’s head, and 
seizmg his royal umbrella and throwing off his coat of mail, and 
lashmg his horse, urged him mlo the nver Sind, which was flowing 
more than thirty feet below the bank. Some of the cavalry fol- 
lowed his example. ^ ^ The Tat&r soldiers drew their bows, 
and the waters of the Sind were red with the blood of the slain. 
When the Sultan escaped from that danger, he went along the bank 
of the nver, and witnessed the enemy plundermg his camp on the 
opposite Bide. 

“Changiz Kh^ likewise stood on the bank of the river and 
watched the Sultan dismount from his horse, take off his saddle, 
spread his saddle-cloth, his arrows, and his tunic in the sun to dry 
them, empty the water out of his scabbard, fix his umbrella on the 
pomt of his spear, and then sit down under the shade. About the 
time of afternoon prayers he was joined by seven of his followers 
who had escaped the whirlpools of the river, and, accompanied by 
them, at sunset the Sultdn went his way. When Changiz Kh&n saw 
ill this, he seized the collar of his tunic between his teeth , 

“ * He landed him and said, from no father 

Will such a son be produced throughout the world. 

He IB hke a yiotorious hon m a forest, 

And as courageous as a crocodile m a mer.’ 

'uming round to his sons, he exclaimed — ' Such a son, and no other, 

hould be bom to a father : ’ 

** < No one m the world has seen a man like this, 

Nor heard of one amongst the heroes of antiqmty.* 

o o o o 
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'‘This eTent took pUoe in Bajab, 620 h. (July, 1228 a.d.) 

o o « « 

** The Sult&n remained two years in Hindustan, ^ ^ The 

officer whom he deputed to Shamsu-d din was poisoned by that 
king. When the Sult&n leiPt Bisrdm, and was passing by Mffittfn, 
Kubdbha offered opposition, and the Sult&u, after defeating him, 
went to TJq^ o • o 

** After the Sultdn had crossed the Sind, Ohangiz Eh&n detached 
Bald Nuydn, with two tumdns, or twenty thousand men, m pursuit. 
After orossmg the river, he arrived at a fort which was held by 
one of the Sultdn’s officers, and after the fort was captured, he 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants. Thence he went 
towards Multdn, and the inhabitants closed the gates against him. 
The Kuydn discharged stones from his manjaniks, and demolished 
some of the gates, and was near taking the fort , but as the Moghals 
were unable to withstand the excessive heat, the Multanis escaped 
that Bald (calamity) ; for Bald Nuydn marched away from Multdn, 
and after pillaging and devastating the whole of that province and 
Lahdwar, he went to jom Ghangiz Ehdn. 

o « o o 

After consulting with his sons and officers, it was finally 
resolved by Changiz Ehdn that a detachment of the army should be 
sent to Eij and Makran and the borders of Hind to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Sultan Jaldlu-d din, and that another should be sent 
towards Ghaznin to destroy that capital, and the descendants of 
Subuktigin, so that all desire for the restoration of the Sultdn 
might be extirpated, and should then return towards Tur&n m the 
sprmg. 

*'In furtherance of these designs, Changiz Ehdn sent Ghaghtdi 
with a large army towards the Makrans (Makrdnat), and Ogtdi 
was ordered to return to Ghaznin from the lowlands on the banks 
of the Sind. The chiefs and elders of that city felt themselves 
compelled to submit ; but under the apprehension of further opposi- 
tion on the part of Sultdn Jaldlu-d din, the Moghals sent to Paradise 
all the inhabitants of that tract, — ^the old as well as the young, the 
weak as well as the strong, — and destroyed the colleges and schools, 
making them the abode of owls. 
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<< After this massacre and pillage Ogtdl Eaia^ by order of Changfs 
Eh&a, went through Gannsir and Hirdt towards Mdw&r&n-n nahr 
and Turkistdn. (MghtU, who had gone to Makrfo, after bringing 
the whole of that ooontxy and its borders under subjection, took up 
his winter-quarters at E&linjar,^ a country on the banks of the river 
Sind. The governor of that province entertained them hospitably, 
rendered all kinds of acceptable services, and provisioned the 
Moghals to the fiiUest extent of his power. 

« The greater part of the army fell sick, owing to the badness of 
the dimate. And since many prisoners had fallen mto the hands 
of the Turks, msomuoh that each soldier had as many as ten or 
twenty, o o o orders^ were issued, as a precautionary 
measure, to put them all to death. Ambassadors were despatched 
by Chaghtai to the chiefs* who were in the vicinity of bis camp, 
and most of them proffered their allegiance ; but against those who 
were at first submissive and afterwards offered opposition, armies 
were sent, and they were all put to the sword.* 

After the troops had recovered from their sioknesB, as no tidings 
of Jalalu-d din reached them durmg the time they were in their 
wmter-quarters, they returned with the grand army towards their 
native country, ^ ^ and Ohaght&i and Ogtdi went on a hunting 

expedition to Bokh&&.” 

^ This 18 not the famous fort m Bundelkhand, nor the hill fort on the frontier of 
Katiimir mentioned by Finshta (I. 89, 99) The jii/f says it was within 

the confines of Mult&n ’* Col Miles reads <*Lanjoor but all the readings through- 
out the Sht^ratu-l Atrdk axo adopted without any consideration or authonty, and 
carry no weight with them. 

* In the corresponding passage in the Jahdn~kwhd*f these orders are attnbuted to 
Changiz Eh&n, which would make it appear that he himself wintered in Hindustan — 
an improbable supposition, 

^The 8hq;ratu4 Atrdk says, <<to the oountnes of Kech, Eutch, Mukran, and the 
port of Surat " 

^ There is great confhsion of names and places in respect to these winter-quarten. 
B'Ohsson’s statement adds to the difficulty He says ** After the sack of Ghaanin, 
Ogtki asked leaye to besiege Sist&n, but Changfz Kh&n ordered his return on account 
of the great heat He cantoned himself on the plain which the Mongols call Bdrouan, 
and pillaged the whole surrounding country. Changiz Eh&n waited for the Nfiytqii 
Bela and Ttirtfii, and on their amyal he marched, and was joined by Ogti^ nm the 
fort of Gounaoun Courgan. He wintered in the mountainous country of 
ketver, near the sources (?) of the Smd, where an epidmnic «nknfl«i broke out. Hi 
the spring of the year 1228, Changiz Ukn resolyed to return to Mongolia India 
andTabbet, after ordermg the massacre of the prisoners.*' 
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A very onriont Btatement respeoting tiiis expedition is found in 
tlie Tazktra of Diwlat SMh, Art., ^^Jam41u-d din Muhammad 
*Abdu-r Bazzdk Isfah&u,” who was a oontemporaiy of the Sult&n’s. 

It differs from all other aooounts ; and muoh of it is nonsense, but 
part maybe true 

^^Sult&n JaMu-d din defeated the Moghals in the vidnity of 
Pacjshir, one of the districts of EL&bul. « « • When he dis- 
mounted from his horse after crossing the Sind, he fixed his spear in 
the ground, and sat down, drying his turban, clothes, and arms. 

*'The Khdn came to the bank of the nver, and praising the gal- 
lantry of his antagonist, called out to him on the opposite bank ; 

‘ Oh pnnce, I hear that you are of lofty stature . rise, and let me 
see you.* Jaldlu-d din rose, and again the Kh4n addressed him : 

* Oh prmce, sit down again, for all that I have heard respecting 
your stature and appearance is exceeded an hundredfold.*^ Jalalu-d 
din sat down, when the Kh&a again said. ' It was my anxious desire 
that you should become my vassal , but now go your way in safety.* 
The Ehdn then retired from the bank of the nver. 

*^Of the remnant of JaldJu-d din’s army, about seventy men 
managed to join him by some means or other , and they plundered 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore an Aughdn (Afghan) caravan which 
was on its way to Mult&n. They thus set themselves up in arms 
and equipments, and four hundred of the Afgh^s jomed the Sultdn. 
It was about that time that the Hazdra L&shia, from which tnbe 
Amir Ehusru of Dehli is descended, flying from the neighbourhood * 
of Balkh before the Moghal army, joined the Sultan, to the number 
of seven hundred men. They took the fort of Eargishghdl (?), and 
the King of Multdn made peace with the Sultim. ’AHu-d din 
Eaikubdd (Mas’fid (?), a legitimate son of the King of Hind, gave 
him his daughter in marriage,* and the Sultdn maintained indepen- 
dent power in Hind during three years and seven months. When 

^ We have a sufficient proof that he was handsome, from the fact of the wife of 
Uibeh Jah&n Pahlaw&n fhUing in love with him, and betraying her gallant husband's 
fort to him for the gratification of her passion,^ 

* D'Ohsson ^ 4} also says that, when the Sultfin learnt that Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh was adrancing to render assistance to Kubficha, he went out to oppose him, 
but, instead of fighting, Altamsh proposed peace and the hand of his daughter, whudi 
were both aco^ted by the Sult&n. 

S6 
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intelligenoe was reoeived of the retam of Ohangiz Eli&a towards 
the desert, Sultdn JaiUla-d din left Hmd, aad went to Kirmin, by 
way of Eij and Makrdn/’ 

The Tdr(kh~i Alft contains (ann. mort, 609), the following par- 
tioulars not noticed by the other authors ; but in the general narra- 
tive it follows the Jabd/n-^hushd, the /dmTtc-t Tawdrikh, and the 
Bauzaiu-8 8afd indifferently. 

**When Sultdn Jaldlu-d din reached Ghaznin, Malik Amin went 
out to do him honour with fifty Haz&ras, and the whole army and 
peasantry were rejoiced at his amvaL The Sult^ married the 
daughter of Malik Amin, and encamped during the whole winter 
on the plain of Ghaznin. « By reinforcements his army 
amounted to more than one hundred thousand men. 

** Sanakghur Nuy&u reached Birw&n on the morning of the eighth 
day after the Sultan had arrived there. The Sultdn advanced one 
parasang and prepared for action, and ordered all his men to dis 
mount their horses, and devote themselves to death in the approach- 
ing fight with the infidels. ^ ^ The Moghals during the night 
made figures of men, and placed them in the rear on their spare 
horses. ^ ^ The archers of Malik Saifii-d din Aghrdk put the 
Moghals to flight and committed great havoc, and the Sult&n making 
a charge with his whole army, completed the rout and slaughter. 
Sanakghur Nfiy£n, with another Amir, who commanded the advance, 

^ fled to Ghangiz Khdn with only a few followers. • • 

** On the retreat towards the Smd or Nilfib, Amir Eh&a, who 
commanded the rear-guard, was defeated, and fled to the Sult&n. 
^ ^ Changiz Eh^ gave the strictest orders that every kind of 
precaution should be taken to prevent the Sult&n’s crossing the 
river* * * Aminu-d din Malik, who commanded the right 

wing, fled to Fesh&war, and fisdlmg into the hands of the Moghals, 
was slain there. * ^ When Changiz Eh&n witnessed the Sul- 
t&n’s exploit of swimming the river, he exclaimed, ‘A wise man 
should be cautious in dealing with one who can save himself firom 
such whirlpools and can perform such gall^t^tions.’ • • • 
When the intelligence of the Suite’s suoeessea came to the ears 
of the world-conquering Ohangiz Khdn, he dispatched two sons of 
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Asurs, (me named and the other Bikfn, with an immense 

army to seize the Sult&i, but as his troops were in great alarm at the 
Moghals^ he went towards Dehli before the enemy oould reach him* 
^ ^ Shamsu-d din to all appearanoe reodved ’Ainu-1 muUc with 
great distinotion and kindness, but in his heart he entertained the 
greatest alarm : for like as the Ehw&rizmdi&hfs were afraid of the 
Mc^hals, so, but to a greater extent, were the soldiers of Hind 
afraid of those of the Sultdn. * ^ The Sultdn returned towards 
Lahdwar after his unsuooessful advanoes to Shamsu-d din. o • 

** Eub^ha had ooUeoted a large army within the borders of IToh 
and Mult&n. Upon this oooasion. when he heard of the approach of 
the Moghals, he foreswore his allegiance to the Sultfin, and prepared 
to demand reparation for former injuries. • o • 

** At that time the ruler of Tatta was a person called Jaisar, who, 
when he heard of the approach of the Sult^, placed his treasure 
and property in a boat, went toward the sea, and took refuge in some 
of his islands. 

** The Sultdn remained some time at Tatta, demolidied the temples 
which were there, and built a large Masjid-i j&mi’.” 

Firishta, m the account of this transaction, contained m the 
History of Sind (Yol. u. pp* 610-6), has followed the Bamatu^s 
Safd almost verbatim, adding only a few particulars which his 
greater local knowledge enabled him to supply — 

O 0 « « 

^^Sultdn Jaldlu-d din, after applying to Shamsu-d din for such* 
aid as would enable him to return to his native country, where he 
learnt the sentiments of the Shdh towards him, returned by way of 
Lahore towards the abodes of the Ehakkars, and after arriving in 
that country, he went to the hills of Baldla and Bankfla, and thenoe 
despatched Tdju-d din Ehilj* to the hills of Judi, to plunder that 
province. ^ ^ The B&f of the Ehakkars, Eok^ Sank£, who had 
attained the honour of Isl&m in the time of Sultdn Shahdbu-d din, 
solicited the Sult^ that he would prevent Ndsiru-d din Eubdoha 
&om harrying his country, as he was for ever doing. The Sultdn 
gave the Bdi’s son the title of Ealij Ehan, and sent one of his 
nobles, who was known as ITzbek Bdshi (he was Jahdn Pahlawdn 
l/zbdk), with seven thousand men against Eub&cha, the ruler of IToh 
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and Mnlidn, who was encamped with twenty thousand men on the 
bank of the liTer Sind^ which is near Ifoh. 

*^As Uzbek Bishi found ,Eub&dia unprepared, he made a nig^t 
attack upon him, and so routed the whole camp, that Kubdoha with 
the greatest difficulty was able to flee away on a boat to some other 
place. Uzbek B^shi lemaiaed in Eub4cha’s camp, and sent to com- 
munioate the tidings of his Yictory to the Sultdn, who, when he 
heard of the advaooe of the army of Dehli, thinking it not expe- 
dient to remain where he was, left that hill-oouutiy and went to 
Uoh. o o o 

** When the weather became hot, the Sultdn prepared to take up 
his summer quarters m the hills of Jud, and Baldla and Bankfia. 
* ^ As soon as the Sultdn heard that Chaghtdi Eh4n was in pur- 
suit of him, reflecting upon the fact that, at the commencement of 
their intercourse, Shih Ndsiru-d din Eubdoha had been well affected 
to him, he went towards Multan, and asked for a contribution in 
money. Eub4oha, hearing of the advance of the Moghal army, 
rejeoted the demand, and prepared to wreak yengeanoe on the 
Sult£n, ^ ^ who marched on towards Daibal, which is now 
called Thatta, committing on his road massacre and pillage m every 
dty and town which bdonged to Sh£h Eubdoha. When he arrived 
at Thatta, the ruler of that place, whose name was Jashi, of the 
tribe of Sumra, placed his property and wecJth on board a boat, and 
fled in haste with his children and relations to some islands, o o o 

** Belinquishing the conquest of Sind and Gujerdt, the Sultdn in 
the year 620 h., went to ’Irdk, by way of Eich and Makrdn. * • 

Ghaghtd Ehdn, who was in pursuit of him with the Moghal army, 
came to Multdn and laid siege to that place, but Shdh Ndsiru-d din 
Eubdcha exhibited such determined courage, that the siege was 
raised after forty days, and Chaghtdf, marching to 4 Eioh and Makrdn, 
and having laid those countries waste, wintered at EdLinjar, a 
country situated on the banks of the Smd. While quartered there, 
he put to death nearly thirty or forty thousand Hmdustdnis who had 
been taken captive, on the ground that they made the air of the 
camp pestilential , but as, notwithstanding this butchery, the deaths 
m the camp still continued, and as the Moghals could obtain no 
intelligenoe of Sult&n Jahdu-d din, respectmg where he was and 
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what he was doing, Ghaghtfi Khdn broke up his camp and marched 
towards Tfir^ When S£Ur Ahmad, the gOTemor of SIflinjar, 
wrote to Kub&oha, complaining of the min which had been brought 
upon his provinoe, that prince was mnbh grieved, and* used his best 
endeavours to restore the country to its former prosperity *’ 

The following extracts from the Modem Universal History present 
some new features. The account is chiefly taken from La Croix’s life 
of Gtengiz Can, which is founded upon the biography by Muhammad 
df Nessa, and the TawdrOch. Like as in most other portions 

of Oriental History, so in this, the Universal History is the best 
authority for the English reader to consult. 

** The chief reason for the Sultan’s quitting Gazna was to give his 
disunited troops time to rejoin him. He did all that was possible to 
bring the three Turkish commanders to listen to reason. He wrote 
and sent to them several times representmg the rum which must 
attend their separation, and the advantages which might arise from 
their umon. 

'^They at length suflered themselves to be persuaded by the 
sense of danger, but it was too late ; for Jenghiz Khdn, informed of 
what was in agitation, sent sixty thousand horse to seize the passes, 
and prevent their joining the Sultan, who, finding himself deprived 
of this powerful aid, retired towards the river Sind, or Indus. 
There he halted, in a part where the stream was most rapid, and the 
place confined, with a view both to take from his soldiers a desire 
of flying, and prevent the Mungls from bringmg up all their army 
to engage at once. Ever smce his departure from Gazna, he had 
been tormented with a severe colic ; yet, at a time when he suflered 
most, hearing that the enemy’s vanguard was arrived at a place 
called Herder, he quitted his litter and mounted on horseback ; then, 
marching in the night with his chosen troops, surprised the Mungls» 
and, having out them almost all to pieces, returned to his camp with 
a considerable booty. 

** Jenghiz Khin, finding by this event that he had to do with a 
vigilant enemy, proceeded with great ciroumi^ection. When he 
approached the Indus, he drew out his army in battalia : to Jagatay 
he gave the command of the right wing ; the left to Oktay ; and put 



himself in the center sarnmnded by six flMMWad of bio gauS*. 
Ob the other side, Jalfloddin prepared for batflo ; bo first Mnt flis 
boats on the Indus further off, reserving only one to over toe 
Snlttoa his mother, the queen his wife, and bis children; bat 
nnluokfly the boat bulged when they were going to embark, so that 
they were forced to remain in the camp, ^e Sul^ in person 
assumed the command of the main body. His left wing, drawn up 
under the shelter of a mountain, whi«3h prevented toe whole left 
■ytng of toe Mungls fiom engaging them at one time, was con- 
ducted by his chief wazir; and his right wing by Amin Mflek. 
This lord began the battle, and forced toe enemy’s left wing to give 
ground, in spite of all toe troops which sustained them. The right 
Wing of the Mungls likewise wanting room to extend itself, the 
Sult&i made use of his left as a body of reserve, detaching from 
thenoe squadrons to sustam the other troops. He himself, at the 
head of the main body, ohaiged that of Jenghiz Kh&n with so much 
resolution and vigour, that he put it into disorder, and penetrated to 
the place where the Ehin had at first taken his station , but that 
prinoe had retired from thenoe to give orders for all the troops to 
engage. 

** This disadvantage had like to have lost the Mungls the battle ; 
for the report being spread all over the army that the SuMn had 
broken through the main body, the troops were so discouraged, that 
if the Kh4n had not immediately rode from place to place to show 
himself, they would oertaioly have fled. In short, what gained him 
the battle, was the orders which he gave to Bela Nevi&i to cross the 
mountain, if practicable, and attack the Sultdn’s left wing, which 
the Eh&n observed had been much weakened by the several de- 
tachments. Bela, accordingly, conducted by a guide, marched 
betwixt rooks and dreadful precipices, and, attacking that disabled 
wmg bdiind, obliged it to give way. The Sultdn’s troops, which 
were m all but thirty thousand, much fatigued with having fought 
ten whole hours against more than three hundred thousand men, were 
seized with a panic, and fled. In this oonfusion his eldest son was 
taken prisoner. One part of the troops retired to the rooks on the 
banks of the Indus, where the enemy’s horse could not follow them. 
Many others, closely pursued by the Mungls, threw themselves into 
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plaeing fhemselTes round their prinoe, oontinued the fight through 
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When he was in the middle of the river, he stopped to insult 
Jenghiz Eh&n, who was come to tiie bank to admire his courage, 
and emptied his quiver of arrows against him. Some brave Mungl 
captains would have thrown themselves into the river to swim after 
Jal&loddin, but the grand Kh&a would not permit them, telling 
them this prince would defeat all their attempts, 
oooooooooooo 

^'This prinoe as soon as he was landed safe in India, ascended a 
^ree to pass the night secure from wild beasts. Next day, as he 
walked melancholy along the banks to see if any of his people 
appeared, he perceived** troop of soldiers with some ofGioers, three 
of whom proved to be his particular friends. These, at the be- 
ginning of the defeat, had found a boat, m which they sailed all 
night with much danger from the rooks, shelves, and violence of the 
current. Soon after he was joined by three hundred horse, who 
informed him of four thousand more saved by swimming over two 
leagues from thence. The Sultan went to meet them, and promised 
to provide for their necessities. Mean time Jam&lorrazad, an officer 
of his household, who was not at the battle, knowing that his master 
and many of his people had escaped, ventured to load a veiy large 
boat with arms, provisions, money, and stuff to clothe the soldiers, 
add cross over to him ; for which eminent piece of service JaUloddin 
appomted him great steward of his household, and sumamed him 
Dkte&oddfn , that is, the chosen, or the glory of the faith. 

ooooooooo 

On this mtelligenoe, Jenghiz Khan sent orders to his brother 
Utakin, and marched with the troops that remained with him as far 
as Kandahar, which he took. 

Some time after the reduction of this fortress, Multim, a city of 
India, was subdued by Bela Neviin, who had orders to conquer 
Lahfir also; but, as he was informed there was in that place a 
stronger army than his own, he did not go thither. A Pat&n prinoe, 
named Kobfidia, had sent those forces, thinkmg he had more reason 
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to pioyide against the Mnn^ than against Jalflo^^ ; for, although 
the Snlt&n was then in arms on his frontiers, yet he 4md only a few 
troops with him, and oonld only make a ali^t irmption intoithe 
territories of a prince named Bdna, whom he slew for having 
insulted him in his distress. 

** The defenders of Gazna made frequent sallies on the besiegers, 
several times destroyed their works, and broke above a hundred 
of their battering-rams ; but one night, after an obstinate engage- 
ment m which Oktay fought in person to encourage his soldiers, who 
began to be intimidated, one side of the city walls fell down, and, 
filling up the ditch, a great number of Mungls easily entered sword 
in hand. The governor, seeing all lost, at the head of his bravest 
soldiers, charged among the thickest of his enemies, where he and 
his followers were slain. However, Gkusna was not entirely rumed, 
nor did all the inhabitants perish; for after the pillage had lasted 
four or five hours, Oktay ordered it to cease, and taxed the people 
who were left alive at a certain rate to redeem themselves and the 
city. This pnnce contmued here till the whole province was reduced, 
and then went to rejom his father in Tartary. 

** Meantime, Jagatay having entered Kerman, the ancient Kura- 
mania of Persia, took by degrees all the cities in that province. 
After he had reduced T£z, one of the first cities, with some other 
places which he destroyed, he proceeded to EaMnjer, a country 
bordering on Hindustan, where, intending to pass the winter, the 
soldiers by the help of their slaves built hocuses, cultivated gardens, 
and kept flocks of sheep, as if they intended to make a settlement ; 
but when the scorching winds began to blow, to which they were 
not accustomed, almost aU of them fell sick, while the greater part 
of those who hved became so weak and languid that they were not 
fit for service. By this distemper the country of Pars, or PIrs, 
whidi is the proper Persia, and that part of Ehfizest^ which 
belonged to Kayasoddin, Sultdn Jaldloddin’s younger brother, 
escaped for this time the invasion of the Mungls. Jagatay, by 
removing his troops from one place to another, gradually restored 
them to health ; and finding the slaves which the soldiers had taken 
were a burthen, ordered the throats of the greater part of them to be 
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cat. Then having oommitted the oara dT the conquered oonntrieB tp 
one of his lieutenants, he, pnrsnant to his father’s orders, directed 
his course to BIQkh, where the general rendezvous was appointed.'^ 

The account of Bampoldi, in his Anndi Mimimani, differs mudi 
from others, and contains many improbabilities, notwithstanding that 
he quotes Mirkhond and translates D’Herbelot ; yet, as it unfounded 
in some portions on independent Ardbio sources, it presents some 
passages worthy of translation : — 

o « • • 

In the tract of country between K4buL and the Indus, according 
to the account of Kara Tchelebi, the Tartars, after the manner of 
locusts, had spread desolation and extermination with ineffable 
rapidity, and inflicted such damage, that six centuries were not able 
to repair it. ^ ^ ^ 

o o « o 

** The Sultan was prevented m^^ng his last desperate charge by 
his nephew Malek Agiasch, who said, ^ Beware how you precipitate 
yourself rashly upon those who so surpass you in numbers, lest you 
be accused of madness, as one who deals a blow upon the edge of a 
razor.’ o o o The hundred thousand Tartars did not cease to 
discharge at him a million of arrows, but were not able to hit him. 
When he had passed the greatest current of the stream, he was 
obliged to go much further in order to And a ford, as the banks of 
the Indus were nearly everywhere very steep. He saved himself 
finally at the ford of Kaitoul. * ® Only seven soldiers out of 
the three himdred ^ who had dared to follow, unwiUmg to abandon 
the unhappy prince, escaped to the opposite bank : the rest being 
either slam by arrows or drowned in the river. Among the latter 
was his nephew, Malek al Agiasch. o o o 

Oktay took Gazna by assault after a siege of four months. It 
was burnt and destroyed to the very foundation,*after about two 
hundred thousand persons had beeii inhumanly massacred. 

O O O ft « 

''The Sultan having composed an army out of these refugees^ 
thought of obtaining for himself an asylum, and a principality at 

^ De Omgnes says four fhoiuand. 
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Mind time, beyond the Genges, beoanee Ibe whole country wbiob 
extended on both baioLks of the Indus had been sncoeasiyely sub- 
dued hy Jengix, who had made himself master of Mult&nt Labor, 
Jenghapdr, Dehli, and Agra, oompelling the freedmen of Soheab- 
e*ddin of Gaur, who had pcMBsessed themselyes of those places 
within the last fifteen years, to flee from their abodes and abandon 
their estates, or at least to repair to some lofty oastles, which by 
their situation were judged to be impregnable, at least for many 
years. 000 

** The troops of Jenghiz triumphantly oyeiran in this year (1223) 
the whole country, from the Ganges and Indus to the Oaspian Sea, 
and from the Sihoun to the Euphrates. • ® jenghiz returning 

from India, closed the warlike aohieyements of this year by taking 
Ehandaar. 

00000 

^'Scarcely had Jelale’ddin Mankbemi learnt that Jenghiz had 
crossed the Sihoun with the greater part of his Mongols, and had 
tt^en the road of Tartaxy, when he repassed the Indus and entered 
Persia, through the proyinoes of Eaboul, Gkzna, and Kandaar, 
and immediately occupied Mekran, Sejestan, and Farsestan, ex- 
pelling eyeiywhere the few Mongols who had remained to protect 
those conquests. 000 While the Sultan was engaged in 
recoyering his dominions in Persia, his brother Tatar Shah was 
extending his conquests in Hindustan, where in a shoVt time he 
conquered and expelled eyeiy Mongol who dared to show his free.” 

D’Ohsson obseryes that neither the date nor the place of action on 
the Smd is known. ’Aldu-d din says it took place m the month of 
Bajab (August), but Muhammad of Nessa says the 22nd of Shaw- 
wAL (9th December), which appears more exact. Nowhere do we 
find any precise in^oation of the place which was the theatre of 
this eyent” 

Price says the action at Barw&n took place probably in the spring 
of 618 A.H. (1221 A.D.), in which D’Ohsson concurs ; and that the 
action on the Indus took plaoe in Bigab of that year, or September, 
1221, but he is disposed to place it a year later. But there is no 
reason to doubt that it took place in 1221 a.x>., and as the action of 
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Parw;$n oertaiiily oooarred in the spring of that year, it would be 
mndi too late to defer the action on the Indus till Deoember, for the 
retreat to the Sind was nearly instantaneous after the action at 
Parw6n. Independent of whioh» the maroh from Qhazni to the 
Sind would have been impraotioable in December, and the passage 
of the river would have been no such very gallant feat in that 
month, when the river was at its lowest. Besides, what beoomes of 
the proverb which is said to have celebrated the occasion * Marvels 
occur in Bajab.” And although it is highly improbable that the 
event did give occasion to the proverb, inasmuch as it is in Arabic*-* 
a language spoken by no dass of people concerned in the transao* 
tion — ^yet an old proverb may have been made applicable to the 
event, and as it; is quoted by an author nearly contemporary, we may 
be sure that Eajab and no other was the month in which the achieve- 
ment was performed. 

The crossing of the Indus in the same fashion had been accom- 
plished four years before by Shamsu-d din Altamsh, when in pursuit 
of N^siru-d din Eubdoha, and though he succeeded in reaching the 
opposite bank with a few followers, many were drowned in the 
attempt. The credit which has been given in later years to Mah&- 
rigd Banjit Sing for the same feat, was not so well earned, because 
he caused his cavalry and infantry to ford the Indus where the 
bottom is rooky and shingly, and where the stream was not more 
than knee deep, though the current was so rapid as to make the 
footmg insecure. Many men and horses certainly were lost, but 
Banjit Sing himself crossed on an elephant. 

Bespecting the place where the Sult&i crossed the Indus there is 
much doubt. Hammer, however, sees no difficulty, reproving D’Ohs- 
son for not knowing that it was at the ford of ELaitul, quoting for his 
authority D’Herbelot, who calls it Caitool, quoting for his authority 
Muhammad of Nessa. But the question is where is Eaitul or 
Caitool ? 


NOTE I. 

Karmatians. 

[The religion of IsMm had no sooner become a power than divi. 
sions, feuds, and schisms broke out among its professors. Dissen- 
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sions and heresies appear to be inseparaMe ftom all newly-estab- 
lished creeds, and the fervid Oriental temper, excited to the highest 
pitch by the worldly success and the intolerant fanatical doctrines of 
Isl&m, impelled professing Musulmans to unparalleled excesses and 
most execrable crimes. The overthrown but uneradioated super- 
stitions of the old religion, and the mystical theology and philosophy 
of nations with which the Muhammadans came in contact, had their 
share in the production and development of these heresies i but the 
aotmg movmg spirit which gave them political importance was lust 
of personal distinction and temporal power. Thus the principal 
divisions turn upon the question of the rightful succession to the 
Prophet m the office of Leader of the Faithful.” 

One of these heretical sects, the Elarmatians, appear on the scene 
very frequently in the present volume. This sect is an ofishoot of 
the Isma’flian heresy, and is often confounded with it. There were 
some points of doctrinal difference, but the uninitiated were ignorant 
of them, and unable to distingmsh them ; so the two names came to 
be often used indifferently. Orthodox writers, hating and despising 
the heretics, were prone to speak of them by some general name ; 
or if they attempted to be more spedfio, their ignorance frequently 
led to a confusion and misappropriation of terms. Thus the title 
Isma’ilian includes Karmatians, Assassins, and others, and for the 
Isma’ilians the wider term Mfddhida, heretics ” is often used. 

The Isma’ilians do not admit the rightful succession of the TtnaTnn 
recognised by the orthodox. They acknowledge ’All, Hasan, and 
Husain, but maintain that the line closed with Isma’il, son of Ja’far 
Sadik, who was the seventh and last Im&m. From him they take 
the name Isma’ilian, and from him also they are called “ Seveners.” 
The teaching of the Isma’ilians put a metaphorical interpretation on 
the Kur&n, which tended to explain away and supersede its doo- 
trmes, leavmg only a negative religion, and substituting license for 
morality. The doctnnes of the Isma’ilians were embraced by a 
man named ’Abdu-llah, son of Maimdn, a native of Persia, who 
devoted his powers not only to the overthrow of Arab ascendancy, 
but to the subversion of Isl&m and indeed of all religion. His 
mode of action was by secret influence and missionary exertion. 
The culminating doctrine of his teaching was the vani^ of all 
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reEgions, and the indiffeienoe of inen*B actionB^ ilie good reoeiTing 
no recompense^ fhe eyil no diastisement^ either in this world or 
the next. 

Among the followers of ’Abdu-Uah was one named Ahmad, or, 
as he was afterwards called, Karmai*’ He rose about the year 
278 H. (891 A.D.), and was the founder of the Karmatians. The 
term Kwrmata or Karmat belongs to a kind of Arabic writing in 
which the letters are very small and the lines very close. This slyle 
being well suited for secret communications, was adopted by Ahmad, 
and hence he was called Karmat, and his followers Earmatf or 
Kardmata, cmglicd Karmatians. Teaching the doctrine that eyery?* 
thing desirable was allowable, he differed from his predecessors by 
endeayouring to carry out his yiews by yiolence, and began an open 
unrelenting war upon the rulmg powers. In 290 h. (903 a.d.), the 
Karmatians made a fearful inroad mto Syria, and in 311 (923 A.n.), 
they plundered Basra and Kufa. In 319 h. (931 a.d.), under a 
famous leader, Abu Tahir, they took the city of Mecca with terrible 
slaughter, plundered the temple, and carried away the holy hijru4 
aawad, or black stone, which they retained for twenty years. Ar 
Bdzi, the twentieth Khalif, actually agreed to pay them an annual 
subsidy to secure the safe passage of the pilgrims to Mecca. 

The Eatimide throne of Egypt, founded by an Isma’ihan in 297 h. 
(909-10 A.D.), in nvaliy of the Arabian Khildfat, grew rapidly in 
power, and became a source of great jealousy and trouble to the 
occupants of the throne of Baghdad. Political riyalzy thus com- 
bined with religious hatred to make the war between the fcdthful 
and the heretics most sayage and unrelentmg, 

From the Isma’flians sprang another sect which forced itself 
upon the notice of the Crusaders and introduced a new word, 
** Assassin/' ^ into the languages of Europe. This sect was founded 
by a natiye of Be, named Hasan Sab^, who was schoolfellow and 

^ [Be Saoy inioBts, though his diotom has been disputed, that this term is denved 
from the term “ AasMshm/* hemp eaters, because these fimatics probably infiinated 
themselTes with this drug in preparation for their bloody work , but he acknowledges 
that there is no proof of such having been their practice. The fanatical fhry of thm 
murderers hardly needed any stimulus, and the craft as wdl as the boldness which 
they exhibited m the execution of their designs are hardly refemble to a state of 
frenmed inebriation. Does not the name of their founder Boion or Al Matan present 
sufficient materials for the formation of the word AusBiin /] 
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^mpamon of Niz4inn-1 rnolk, the trell known wrazir of the Salj6k( 
government, and author of the Majfna'u^l WcLsdycL An extract fix)in 
that work, in page 490 of this volume, gives some aooount of this 
redoubtable oharaoter. The forcible removal of all foes and rivals 
hy the dagger of the assassin, was the profession and the distinctive 
practice of this abominable sect Niz&mu-l mulk, above referred to, 
fell under their daggers, and the author of the Jahdn^hushd had 
nearly become a victim to Isma’Oian assassins. In 483 h. Hasan 
Sab£h obtained possession of the strong fortress of Alah-amdt, or 
Alamdt (the eagle’s nest), in the province of Bddbdr, about eleven 
parasangs north of Eazwin, and here he and his descendants main- 
tained themselves for nearly two centuries,* when the fortress and 
many others fell under the iron tread of the Mongols. The excesses 
of the Assassins had impelled Mangd Elhdn to determine upon the 
extermination of the whole sect of Isma’ilians, and under him and 
his successor HuMkd their fortresses were taken, and many 
thousands of their men, women, children, and babes at the breast, 
were put to the sword. 

The Karmatians apx>eared to have pushed themselves eastwards 
into the valley of the Indus at an early period. From Biruni we 
learn that the Karmatians destroyed the great idol at Multdn, and 
the heretical chief, whom Mahmhd of Ghazni drove away from that 
town, was no doubt a member of this sect, for the name of Ear- 
matian is appUed to him by one or two writers, although the more 
general name of Mfddhida is more frequently used. 

Mahmud’s wazfr, Hasnak, was brought to the stidce by Mas’ud 
upon the charge of being a Karmatian. The personal enmity of 
Mas^ud no doubt precipitated this act, but there is ample proof that 
the Khalif was greatly incensed against the wazir for having 
received a ihiVat from the Egyptian Khalif, and that he had urged 
Mahmud so strongly to executehim that the incensed monarch broke 
out in the indignant words recorded by Baihaki : Tell the doting 
old Khalif that out of regard to the ’Abbfisides I have meddled 

^ [From tbu stronghold the Chief of the Aseeasins was called the SAatkMi-lJatddl 
or, as ve hare it in KngKsh, the ** Old Man of the llouatam/*] 

* [The Aasasnns are the AUmkt^ who are stated to have been 

patronised hj *Al&ti-d dlU Ghorf. He u censured for Uie attention he paid to theal 
by the author of the 289.} 
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with all, the world. I aan hunting for the Earmatian% and where- 
ever one is found he is impaled. If it were proired that Hasnak is 
a the Oommauder of tiie Faithful should aoon see what 

had happened to him. But I have brought him up, and he is to me 
as mj scms and my brothers. If he is a Eanuatiani so am L*’ 
When Mahmud departed^ and Hasnak’s enemy snooeeded^ the 
Ehalif s animosiiy was soon appeased. 

Though Mahmud expelled the Karmatian chief £rom Mult&a, the 
heresy was not suppressed, for in 671 (1176 A.D.), Muhammad 
Ghori once more delivered Multdn from the hands of the Ear- 
mations.” ^ lii 634 (1237 a.d.) we find them m some force at 
Dehli, where they made a concerted assault upon the faithful in the 
great mosque, and slew a considerable number; but they were 
finally overpowered, ''and every heretic and Karmatian was sent 
tohelL”]* 


NOTE J. 

Oeograjphical Index, 

[The following descriptive list of countries and places, more or 
less frequently referred to in the preceding pages, will probably be 
found useful, and may obviate the necessity of reference and enquixy. 
Some of the names ore well known, and are marked on the maps ; but 
others ore only to be found m the works of the old geographers. 

Sardaeir, — A, large town of ELirman, on the road leading to 
Khurdsan, lying north-east of the town of Eirman. It is also 
called Eawashir. 

Bust , — city of the district of G^armsir, m Sigistan. It is situ- 
ated on the west of the river Helmand, and is noted for its great 
heat. 

Ddwar. — ^Known in old times as the " Biladu-d d&war,” and by 
the modem inhabitants as Zam(n-d4war. A large province, con- 

' IStqtre, p. 298.] 

* [See Yol. i. of this work, pp« 458, 461, and 491, and Yol. iu pp. 98, 298, and 
886; UammaVmfptallf SiitorgofiheJMeBimt, DefrSmery, dki 

Mm §t 069 limaiUem, D'Herbelot, t Carmath, Fkioe, Mmhommedtm 
Yol. u. pp. 167, 882 , Remand, FragmenU^ p. 142, Jl4m, mur FJtuk, p. 254 , Bam- 
poldi, T. 887 , JDu 9 Such der Limdgr^ 2nd Ladex, Dokh, 69, Gibbon, chap. Ixiv.] 
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tigoons to BnUiUiiy, Boat) tmd Ghort and the opening of tibe latter 
to S^iat&n. Mphinatone aaya: *‘On the honk of the rirer 
(Helmand) lies the xioh ooontiy Zamin-d&war, which has the 
Fantpomiaar mountains on the north, and some hQls oonneoted with . 
that range are fotind within its limits. This fine oonntiy extends 
for forty or fifty miles to the west of the Helmand.” — See Elphin* 
stone’s Cbtthul. 4to., p. 122 ; Beinaad, JUM. but Flnde, 175. 

Fdrijfdb. — See T&likthi. 

Qanufr. — ^The hot oountij, so called ftom the heat of the dimate. 

A. narrow tract of oonntry in Syist&n, alon^ the lower oonrse of the 
Helmand. — See Thornton, ChtmueM, 

Ohor. — ^Also called Ghonst&n. The monntainons oonntty between 
Hirdt and Ghazni, According to Istakhrf and Ibn Haukal it was a 
nigged mountainous country, bounded by the districts of Hirdt, 
Faxiah, Ddwar, Babdt, Eurwdn, and Ghaqistfin back to Hir&t, which 
wore all Muha mm ada n countries. Ghor itself was a country of 
infidels, containing only a few Musulmdns, and the iTibabitAnts 
spoke a language different from that of KhurMn,— See Elphin- 
stone’s Oafibul, VoL L, p. 24A 

GhurjtaUn. — ^Tho correct orthography of this name mwir/Ung to 
Takfit and others is Ghaqisttn or Gharshistan. Yakut says it is 
bounded on the west by Hirdt, east by Ghor, north by Merv, and 
south by Ghazni. The ruler of the country was called Shar, and 
from this title the land was also called Ghaiju-s Shar. The Merr- 
rdd waters the oonntiy, and its chief towns are JBashin and Sfirmin, 
but tiie Shar generally dwells at a town in the hiUs called Bilkan.' 

Arabic, Jddn.) A oonntry between the fiaapiftn and 
Blwk Seas, in great part the same as Tabaiist&i. 

GO^t—A small une:q)lored oountiy on the southern deoliviiy of 
the Hindu Eush, between Cbitral on the west, and Baltist&n (Little 
Mbet) on the east.— Buiues, Bokhara IL, 209. 

Gwieg.—A country between Ghazni and Tn.iia 
.%4n.— Also called J&gdnfin. Jdghi u, the Arabic form of the 
native name Gusgdn. It must not be confounded with the oountiy 
of Jnij&n or Guigan, on the eastern shores of the fW piim, Tflrtit 


^ * [Ooloael Andenon't tezt of Ibn Hankal the 
‘Ka nt ftn, ” or, aa be itaiuonbee ii^ “ Gangan.*’] 


name of thu place to be * 



mya the mtoei or Jtugiola both dedlgnaie e leige durisiofcitf 
the proviiioe of BaJkh, between that city aand Herr. The oldef 
town waaTahddiyai and Ihn Hankal mentuma Shid>6rk&ni Andkhod, 
and Amb&r among ita principal plaoea, adding that Amb&r waa the 
largest town. 

Kazwfn . — ^In Persian, KaMa or Ka$hw(a. A oelebrated town of 
Persia, a little to the west of Teherfin. 

Khfodrizm. — Ohorasmia. The ooontiy on the east of the Oaq)iaD 
Sea, the oapitid of which was Gnrg&ij,^ The Arabs converted the 
name of the country into Juij&a, and that of the capital to Jur- 
j&niya. The Mongol form of the name was Orgdnj. Noshtigin, a 
Turki slave of Maliksh&h Saljhk, was made governor of this pro- 
vince, and contrived to secure his independence. His son, Kutbn-d 
dfn, extended his dominions, and acquired the title of Khw^rizm 
Shah, a name which had been borne by the rulers of the country 
before the Muhammadan rule. The empire of the Khwanzm Shahs 
rose upon the mins of the Saljdk dynasty, and their territories ex- 
tended &om Azorbafjan and the Caspian Sea to the Indus, and from 
the Persian Gulf to above the Sflidn or Jaxortes. A succession of 
nine princes reigned for 188 years &om 4:91 to 628 Hijra (1097 to 
1230 A. 1 ).) * but in 618 h. the last of them, Jal&lu-d din Monkbumi 
was driven by Ghanglz Kh&a beyond the Indus, and he was killed in 
Mesopotamia ten years afterwanls, stnpped of all his dominions. 

Kum , — ^A town of ’Ir4k-’ajaml, between Teher&n and IspaMn. 

Mdwardu^ JVair. — ** (The country) which is beyond the river 
(Oxus) Transoxiana, including Bokh&r& and Samarkand. 

Be or Baiy . — ^An ancient city, the ruins of whidh are situated a 
little to the south of Teheran. All Oriental writers agree upon its 
antiquity, and it is called the mother of cities.” It was once a very 
large place, the capital of the Jabbal (the hills), and vexy rich and 
flourishing ; but it was destroyed, and the inhabitants were put to 
the sword by the Tatars at the beginning of the seventh century of 
the Hijra. 

Buikhaj . — Or more properly Bukhkhc^, from, which, preceded by 

^ [The town of Shw&ium or K&s (Eftth), on the east of the lihAn, was for a time 
the capital. See Deftr^meiy, Mat. Oa Semantda, p. 276 , D’Ohsson, Mat. da 
Maiffolt, 1 . 188 ; Janherfs JBdrai, il 192, Abonlfeda, 479.] 
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Zaramy , — The chief town of from ipHiioh the lake fonk»ed 

by the Helznand and the Farre is often called the Lake of Zam^ 
(the Zarrah of the Maps), 

Z<iT . — ^Name of a mountain in D£war, and of a celebrated idol 
which was there worshippM. According to Elphinstone, it is in 
the middle of the Lc^e Zaranj or Zarrah, which the natives call the 
Sea of Zur. Oonolly however says it is not in the lake, t)nt in the 
vicinity of it. — See Elphinstone’s CatAuly Book iv.chap.iv. ; Beinaud, 
M4m. 8ur Vlnde, p. 17A] 
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